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PREFACE 


I  DO  not  find  it  easj  to  get  soffidentlj  fi^  away 
from  this  Book,  in  the  first  sensations  of  having  fin- 
ished it,  to  refer  to  it  with  the  composure  which  this 
fomud  heading  would  seem  to  require.  Mj  interest  in 
It  is  so  recent  and  strong,  and  my  mind  is  so  divided 
between  pleasure  and  regret  —  pleasure  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  long  design,  regret  in  the  separation  from 
many  companions  —  that  I  am  in  danger  of  wearying 
the  reader  whom  I  love,  with  personal  copfideuceQ  and 
private  emotJona. 

Besides  which,  all  that  I  could  say  of  the  Story,  to 
my  purpose,  I  have  endeavored  to  say  in  it. 

It  would  concern  the  reader  little,  perhaps,  to  know 
how  sorrowfully  the  pen  is  laid  down  at  the  close  of  a 
two-years'  imaginative  task ;  or  how  an  Author  feels  as 
if  he  were  dismissing  some  portion  of  himself  into  the 
shadowy  world,  when  a  crowd  of  the  creatures  of  his 
brain  are  going  frx>m  him  forever.  Yet,  I  have  noth- 
mg  else  to  tell ;  unless,  indeed,  I  were  to  confess  (whidi 


might  be  of  lesa  moment  Btilt),  that  do  one  can  erer 
believe  Uii*  NarratiTe,  in  the  reading,  more  than  I  bave 
believed  it,  in  the  writing 

laaUtA  of  looking  back,  therefore,  I  will  ]otA.  tor- 
waid.  I  cannot  close  this  Volume  more  agreeably  to 
myself,  than  with  a  hopeful  glance  towards  the  time 
when  I  Bl|aU  again  put  forth  mj  two  green  leaves  once 
a  month,  and  with  a  faithful  remembrance  of  the  genial 
>UD  and  abowere  that  have  fallen  on  these  leaves  <^ 
David  Copperfleld,  and  made  me  happj. 

The  forgoing  remarks  are  what  I  originally  wrotck 
under  the  head  of  Prefaob  to  thb  Pebsomu.  His- 
TORT  or  David  CoppERrtBLD.  I  hav£  nothing  k, 
■dd  to  then,  at  this  time. 
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PERSONAL  HISTOBY  AND  EXPERIENCB 

OF 

DAVID  COPPERPIELD  THE  YOUNGER 


CHAPTER  L 

I  AM  BOBN. 


Whsthsb  I  shall  tarn  out  to  be  the  hero  of  my  own 
fife,  or  whether  that  station  will  be  held  by  anybody  else, 
these  pages  mast  show.  To  begin  my  life  with  the  be- 
g^ning  of  my  life,  I  record  that  I  was  bom  (as  I  have 
been  informed  and  believe)  on  a  Friday,  at  twelve 
o*dock  at  night.  It  was  remarked  that  the  clock  began 
to  strike,  and  I  began  to  cry,  simultaneously. 

In  consideration  of  the  day  and  hour  of  my  birth,  it 
was  declared  by  the  nurse,  and  by  some  sage  women  in 
the  neighborhood  who  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  me 
several  months  before  there  was  any  possibility  of  our 
becoming  personally  acquainted,  first,  that  I  was  destined 
to  be  unlucky  in  life ;  and  secondly,  that  I  was  privileged 
to  see  ghosts  and  spirits ;  both  these  gifts  inevitably  at- 
taching, as  they  believed,  to  all  unlucky  infants  of  either 
gender,  bom  towards  the  small  hours  on  a  Friday  night 

I  need  say  nothing  here,  on  the  first  head,  because 
nothing  can  show  better  than  my  history  whether  that 
prediction  was  verified  or  falsified  by  the  result  On 
die  second  branch  of  the  Question,  I  will  only  remark. 
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that  nnleBi  I  ran  tbrongh  that  part  of  raj  inherilanM 
while  I  was  still  a  babjr,  I  have  not  come  into  it  jet. 
But  I  do  not  at  all  complain  of  having  been  kept  ont  of 
thif  propertf ;  and  if  anjbody  else  ehould  be  in  the 
present  eojojment  of  it,  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  ke^ 
iL 

I  was  born  with  a  caul,  which  was  advertised  tot  naia, 
ir  the  newspapers,  at  the  low  price  of  fitleen  guinem. 
Whether  sea-going  people  were  short  of  money  about 
that  time,  or  were  short  of  faith  and  preferred  oork- 
jackets,  I  don't  know  ;  all  I  know  is,  that  there  was  bat 
one  solitaiy  bidding,  and  that  was  from  an  attorney  cao' 
nected  with  the  bill-broking  business,  who  offered  two 
pounds  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  sherry,  but  declined 
to  be  guaranteed  from  drowning  on  any  higher  bargain. 
Conseqaently  the  advertisemeat  was  withdrawn  at  a 
dead  loss  —  for  as  to  oherry,  my  poor  dear  mother's  own 
sherry  was  in  the  market  then  —  and  ten  yean  afle^ 
wards  the  caul  was  put  up  in  a  raffle  down  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  to  fifty  members  at  half-a-crown  a  head, 
the  winner  to  spend  five  shillings.  I  was  present  my- 
self, and  I  remember  to  have  felt  quite  uncomfortable 
and  confused,  at  a  part  of  myself  being  disposed  of  in 
that  way.  The  caul  was  won,  I  recollect,  by  an  old  lady 
with  a  hand-basket,  wbt^  very  reluctantly,  produced  from 
it  the  stipulated  five  shillings,  all  in  halfpence,  and  two- 
pence halfpenny  short  —  as  it  took  an  immense  time 
and  a  great  wsKle  of  arithmetic,  to  endeavor  without  any 
effect  to  prove  to  her.  It  is  a  fact  which  will  be  long 
remembered  as  remarkable  down  there,  that  she  wai 
never  drowned,  but  died  triumphantly  in  bed,  at  ninety- 
two.  I  have  understood  that  it  was,  to  the  last,  bar 
prvttdeat  boast,  that  she  never  had  been  on  the  water  b 
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her  life,  except  open  a  bridge  ;  and  that  over  her  tea  (to 
which  she  was  extremelj  partial)  she,  to  the  last,  ex- 
pressed her  indignation  at  the  impietj  of  mariners  and 
others,  who  had  the  presumption  to  go  ''meandering* 
■boat  the  world.  It  was  in  vain  to  represent  to  her  that 
some  conveniences,  tea  perhaps  included,  resulted  from 
this  objectionable  practice.  She  always  returned,  with 
greater  emphasis  and  with  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  her  objection,  **  Let  us  have  no  meander- 
ing.* 
Not  to  meander  mjself,  at  present,  I  will  go  back  to 

my  birth. 

I  was  bom  at  Blunderstone,  in  SufiPolk,  or  ^  thereby,** 
as  they  say  in  Scotland.  I  was  a  posthumous  child. 
My  f^ther^s  eyes  had  closed  upon  the  light  of  this  world 
six  months,  when  mine  opened  on  it.  There  is  some- 
thing strange  to  me,  even  now,  in  the  reflection  that  he 
never  saw  me ;  and  something  stranger  yet  in  the  shadn 
owy  remembrance  that  I  have  of  my  first  childish  asso- 
dations  with  his  white  g^vestone  in  the  church-yard| 
and  of  the  indefinable  compassion  I  used  to  feel  for  it 
lying  out  alone  there  in  the  dark  night,  when  our  little 
parlor  was  warm  and  bright  with  fire  and  candle,  and 
the  doors  of  onr  house  were  —  almost  cruelly,  it  seemed 
to  me  sometimes  —  bolted  and  locked  against  it 

An  aant  of  my  father's,  and  consequentiy  a  great* 
aunt  of  mine,  of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  relate  by 
and  by,  was  the  principal  magnate  of  our  family.  Miss 
Trotwood,  or  Miss  Betsey,  as  my  poor  mother  always 
railed  her,  when  she  sufficiently  overcame  her  dread  of 
this  formidable  personage  to  mention  her  at  all  (which 
was  seldom),  had  been  married  to  a  husband  younger 
thao  herself  who  was  rezy  handsome,  except  in  the 
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KDae  of  the  homel}'  adage,  "  handsome  is,  that  hand- 
some  does  "  —  for  he  was  strongly  suspected  of  Laying 
beaten  Mbs  Betsey,  and  even  of  having  once,  on  a  dia- 
pnted  quesdon  of  supplies,  made  some  has^  but  detei> 
mined  arrangements  to  thron  her  out  of  a  two  pair  of 
tfairs'  window,  Theae  evidences  of  an  incompatitilitj 
of  temper  induced  Miss  Betsey  to  pay  him  otij  and 
effect  a  separation  by  mutnal  consent.  He  went  to 
India  with  his  capital,  and  there,  according  to  a  wild 
legend  in  our  family,  he  was  once  seen  riding  on  an 
elephant,  in  company  with  a  Baboon ;  but  I  think  it 
must  tmve  been  a  Baboo  —  or  a  Begum.  Anyhow, 
from  India,  tidings  of  his  death  reached  home,  within 
ten  years.  How  they  affected  my  aunt,  nobody  knew ; 
for  immediately  upon  the  separation,  she  took  her 
maiden  name  again,  bought  a  cottage  in  a  hamlet  on 
the  sea-coa^t  a  long  way  off,  established  herself  then 
as  a  single  woman  with  one  servant,  and  was  under- 
stood to  live  secluded,  ever  afterwards,  in  an  inflexible 
retirement. 

My  father  bad  once  been  a  favorite  of  hers,  I  be- 
lieve; but  she  was  mortAlly  affronted  by  his  marriage, 
on  the  ground  that  my  mother  was  "a  wax  doll."  She 
had  never  seen  my  mother,  but  she  knew  her  to  be 
not  yet  twenty.  My  father  and  Miss  Betsey  never  met 
again.  He  was  double  my  mother's  age  when  ht  mar- 
ried, and  of  but  a  delicate  constitution.  He  died  n  year 
afterwards,  and,  as  I  have  said,  six  months  before  I 
eame  into  the  world. 

This  was  the  state  of  matters,  on  the  afternoon  of, 
what  /  may  be  excused  for  calling,  that  rtrentful  and 
important  Friday.  I  can  make  no  claim  therefore  to 
bare    known,  at  that  time,  how  matters  stood;  or  to 
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hxft  ^ny  remembrance,  founded  on  the  evidence  of  my 
own  senses,  of  what  follows. 

My  mother  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  but  poorly  in 
bealth,  and  very  low  in  spirits^  looking  at  it  through 
her  tears,  and  desponding  heavily>  about  herself  and  the 
fatherless  little  stranger,  who  was  abready  welcomed  by 
tome  grosses  of  prophetic  pins,  in  a  drawer  up-stairs, 
to  a  world  not  at  all  excited  on  the  subject  of  his  ar- 
rival ;  my  mother,  I  f»ay,  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  that 
bright,  windy  March  aflemoon,  very  timid  and  sad,  and 
very  doubtful  of  ever  coming  alive  out  of  the  trial  that 
was  before  her,  when,  lifting  her  eyes  as  she  dried  them, 
to  the  window  opposite,  she  saw  a  strange  lady  coming 
up  the  garden. 

My  mother  had  a  sure  foreboding  at  the  second  glance, 
that  it  was  Miss  Betsey.  The  setting  sun  was  glow- 
ing on  the  strange  lady,  over  the  garden-fence,  and  she 
came  walking  up  to  the  door  with  a  fell  rigidity  of 
figure. and  composure  of  countenance  that  could  have 
belonged  to  nobody  else. 

When  she  reached  the  house,  she  gave  another  proof 
of  her  identity.  My  father  had  often  hinted  that  she 
seldom  conducted  herself  like  any  ordinary  Christian ; 
and  DOW,  instead  of  ringing  the  bell,  she  came  and 
looked  in  at  that  identical  window,  pressing  the  end  of 
her  nose  against  the  glass  to  that  extent,  that  my  poor 
dear  mother  used  to  say  it  became  perfectly  flat  and 
white  in  a  moment.  ^^trtd 

She  gave  my  mother  such  a  turn,  th^JiiH!o  one 
ways  been  convinced  I  am  indebted  to  Jgsecrets,  and 
having  been  bom  on  a  Friday.       ,  fell  into  a  violent 

My  mother  had  left  her  chair  ix>ut,  ^  if  their  late 
fooe  behind  it  in  the  comer.    Miss  d  for  their  neace  of 
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ber  feet  on  the  fender,  tbe  skirt  of  her  dress  tucked  np 
uid  her  hands  folded  on  one  knee. 

"  Ton  were  epeaking  about  ita  being  a  girl,"  said  MiH 
Betsey.  "  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  girL  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  it  must  be  a  girL  Now  child,  firan 
the  moment  of  the  birth  of  this  girl  "  — 

"  Perhaps  boy,"  my  mother  took  the  liberty  of  put- 
ting  in. 

"I  tell  yon  I  have  a  preaentimeot  that  it  must  be  a 
girl,"  returned  Hiss  Betsey.  "  Don't  contndict.  From 
the  moment  of  this  girl's  birth,  child,  I  intend  to  be  ber 
friend.  I  intend  to  be  ber  godmother,  and  I  beg  youll 
call  her  Betsey  Trotwood  CopperGeld.  There  must  be 
no  mistakes  in  life  with  (A*»  Betsey  Trotwood.  l^ere 
must  be  no  trifling  with  her  aSeclions,  poor  dear.  She 
must  he  well  brought  op,  and  well  guarded  from  repott- 
ing any  foolish  confidences  where  they  are  not  deserved. 
I  must  make  that  n^  csre." 

There  wag  a  twitch  of  Miss  Betsey's  bead,  after  each 
of  these  sentences,  as  if  her  own  old  wrongs  were  wort 
ing  within  her,  and  she  repressed  any  plainer  referenoe 
to  them  by  strong  cmistraiDU  So  my  mother  suspected, 
at  least,  as  she  observed  her  by  the  low  glimmer  <^  tbe 
fire  :  too  much  scared  by  Miss  Betsey,  too  uneasy  in 
herself,  and  too  subdued  and  bewildered  altogether,  to 
observe  anything  very  clearly,  or  to  know  what  to  say. 

"And  was  David  good  to  yon,  child?"  asked  Misi 
Betsey  when  she  bad  been  nlent  for  a  little  while,  and 
these  motions  of  her  head  bad  gradually  ceased.  "  Wers 
you  comfortable  together  ?  " 

"  We  were  very  happy,"  said  my  mother.  "  Ur.  Oi^ 
perfleld  was  only  too  good  to  me." 

"What,  be  spoilt  yoti,  I  suppose?"  returned  Wm 
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^  For  bemg  quite  alone  and  dependent  on  myself  in 
loogb  world  again,  yes,  I  fear  he  did  indeed,"  sobbed 
my  mother. 

«  Well !  Don't  cry ! "  said  Miss  Betsey.  "  You  were 
not  equally  matched,  child  —  if  any  two  people  can  be 
equally  matched  —  and  so  I  asked  the  question.  You 
were  an  ori^ian,  weren't  you  ?  " 


**  And  a  goTemess?" 

^  I  was  nursery-govemess  in  a  fiimily  where  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield  came  to  vbit.  Mr.  Copperfield  was  very  kind 
to  me,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  me,  and  p^d 
me  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  at  last  proposed  to  me. 
And  I  accepted  him.  And  so  we  were  married,"  said 
my  mother  simply. 

^  Ha  I  Poor  Baby  I "  mused  Miss  Betsey,  with  her 
frown  still  bent  upon  the  fire.  **  Do  you  know  any- 
thing?" 

^I  beg  yonr  pardon,  ma'am,"  faltered  my  mother. 

^  About  keeping  house,  for  instance,"  said  Miss  Bet- 
sey. 

**  Not  much,  I-  fsar,"  returned  my  mother.  **  Not  so 
nneh  as  I  could  wish.  But  Mr.  Copperfield  was  teach- 
ing me" — 

(«  Much  he  knew  about  it  himsdf ! ")  said  Miss  Bet- 
sey in  a  parenthesis. 

•—  **  And  I  hope  I  should  have  improved,  being  very 
lonoos  to  learn,  and  he  very  patient  to  teach,  if  the 
great  misfortune  of  his  death  "  —  my  mother  broke  down 
«gain  here,  and  could  get  no  farther. 

<<  Well,  well  I "  said  Miss  Betsey. 

—  ^  I  kept  my  housekeeping-book  regularly,  and  bal- 
it  with  Mr.  Copperfield  every  night,"  cried  my 
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mother  in  another  burst  of  dietressi  and  breaking  dowD 
again. 

"  Well,  well  I "  said  Miss  Betsej.  "  Don't  cry  snj 
more." 

—  "And  I  am  sure  we  never  had  a  word  of  differann 
respecting  it,  except  when  Kr.  Copperfield  objected  ts 
my  threes  and  fives  being  loo  much  like  each  other,  ot 
to  mj  putting  curly  tails  to  my  sevens  and  nines,"  ro- 
sumed  my  mother  in  another  bnrat,  and  breaking  dowa 
again. 

"Toull  make  yourself  ill,"  said  Miss  Betsey,  "and 
you  know  that  will  not  be  good  either  for  you  or  for  my 
god-daughter.     Come  I     Ton  mustn't  do  it ! " 

Thb  aigument  had  some  share  in  quieting  my  mother, 
though  her  increasing  indisposition  perhaps  had  a  Iarg«i 
one.  There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  only  broken  by 
Miss  Betsey's  occasionally  ejaculating  "  Ua  I "  as  she  sal 
with  her  feet  upon  the  fender, 

"  David  had  bought  an  annuity  for  himself  witli  hia 
money,  I  know,"  said  she,  by  and  by.  "  What  did  be  do 
for  you  ?  " 

"Mr.  Copperfield,"  s^d  my  mptber,  atuwering  with 
some  difficulty,  "  was  so  considerate  and  good  aa  to  Be> 
cure  the  reversion  of  a  part  of  it  to  me." 

"  How  much  ?  "  asked  Miss  Betsey. 

"  A  hundred  and  five  pounds  a-year,"  said  my  mother. 

"  He  might  have  done  worse,"  said  my  aunL 

The  word  was  appropriate  to  the  moment  My 
mother  was  so  much  worse  that  Peggotty,  coming  in 
with  the  teaboard  and  candles,  and  seeing  at  a  glauoa 
how  ill  she  was,  —  as  Miss  Betsey  might  have  dons 
woner  if  there  had  been  light  enough,  —  conveyed  her 
ap-BtMta  lo  her  own  room  with  all  speed;  and  imme- 
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Sstely  despatched  Ham  Peggotty,  her  nephew,  who  had 
been  for  some  days  past  secreted  in  the  hoasci  unknowc 
to  mj  mother,  as  a  special  metoenger,  in  case  of  emer* 
gencj,  to  fetch  the  nurse  and  doctor. 

Those  allied  powers  were  considerahlj  astonished, 
when  they  arrived  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other, 
lo  find  an  unknown  lady  of  portentous  appearance  sitting 
before  the  fire,  with  her  bonnet  tied  over  her  left  arm, 
flopping  her  ears  with  jewellers'  cotton.  Peggottj 
knowing  nothing  about  her,  and  mj  mother  sajing  noth- 
ing about  her,  she  was  quite  a  mystery  in  the  parlor ; 
and  the  fact  of  her  having  a  magazine  of  jewellers'  cot^ 
ton  in  her  pocket,  and  sticking  the  article  in  her  ears  in 
that  way,  did  not  detract  from  the  solemnity  of  her  pres- 
ence. 

The  doctor  having  been  up-stairs  and  come  down 
again,  and  having  satisfied  himself,  I  suppose,  that  there 
was  a  probability  of  this  unknown  lady  and  himself  hav- 
ing to  sit  there,  face  to  face,  for  some  hours,  laid  himself 
oat  to  be  polite  and  sociaL  He  was  the  meekest  of  his 
sex,  the  mildest  of  little  men.  He  sidled  in  and  out  of 
■  room,  to  take  up  the  less  space.  He  walked  as  softly 
IS  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet,  and  more  slowly.  He  carried 
his  head  on  one  side,  partly  in  modest  depreciation  of 
himself,  partly  in  modest  propitiation  of  everybody  else. 
It  is  nothing  to  say,  that  he  hadn't  a  word  to  throw  at  a 
Jog.  He  couldn't  have  thrown  a  word  at  a  mad  dog 
H^  might  have  offered  him  one  gently,  or  half  a  one,  or 
a  fragment  of  one ;  for  he  spoke  as  slowly  as  he  walked ; 
but  he  wouldn't  have  been  rude  to  him,  and  he  couldn't 
have  been  quick  with  him,  for  any  earthly  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chillip,  lookirg  mildly  at  my  aunt,  with  his  head 
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OB  OIK  flide,  and  makii^  her  a  little  bow,  Bwd,  in  allusion 
to  the  jewellers'  cotton,  as  he  softlj  touched  bis  left  e«r: 

"  Some  lonl  irritation,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  What  I "  replied  taj  aunt,  pulling  the  cotton  out  of 
one  ear  like  a  oork. 

Mr.  Chillip  was  so  alarmed  bj  her  abmptneas  —  as 
be  told  my  mother  afterwards  —  that  it  was  a  mercy  ha 
didn't  lose  his  preeence  of  mind.  But  he  repeated, 
sweetly: 

"  Some  local  irritation,  ma'am  ?" 

"  Nonsense  I "  replied  my  annt,  and  co^ed  herself 
again,  at  one  bbw. 

Mr.  Cbiltjp  could  do  nothing  after  this,  but  sit  and  look 
at  her  feebly,  as  she  sat  and  looked  at  the  fire,  until  be 
waa  called  up-stairs  again.  After  some  quarter  of  an 
hour's  absence,  he  returned. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the 
ear  nearest  to  him. 

*■  Well,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  CbiUip,  "we  are  —  we 
are  progressing  slowly,  ma'am." 

"  Ba — a — ab  I  "  said  my  aunt,  with  a  perfect  diake  on 
the  contemptuous  interjection.  And  corked  herself  as 
before. 

Really  —  really  —  as  Mr.  Chillip  told  my  mother,  he 
was  almost  shocked ;  speaking  in  a  professional  point  of 
view  alone  he  was  almost  shocked.  But  he  sat  and 
looked  at  her,  notwithstanding,  for  nearly  two  hours,  ai 
she  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  until  he  was  again  called  out. 
After  another  absence,  he  again  returned. 

"  Well  ?  "  stud  my  aunt,  taking  out  the  cotton  on  that 
ride  again. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr,  Chillip,  "we  are  —  wf 
are  pTtgreaing  slowly,  ma'am." 
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— ah ! "  said  my  anot.  With  sach  a  snarl  at 
that  Mr.  Cfaiilip  absolutely  could  not  bear  it.  It 
was  really  calculated  to  break  his  spirit,  he  said  afler- 
warda.  He  preferred  to  go  and  sit  upon  the  stairs,  in 
the  dark  and  a  strong  draught,  until  he  was  again  sent 
for. 

Ham  Peggottj,  who  went  to  the  national  school,  and 
was  a  rerj  dragon  at  his  catechism,  and  who  maj  there- 
fore  be  r^arded  as  a  credible  witness,  reported  next  day, 
that  happening  to  peep  in  at  the  parlor-door  an  hour 
after  this,  he  was  instantly  descried  by  Miss  Betsey,  then 
walking  to  and  fit)  in  a  state  of  agitation,  and  pounced 
upon  before  he  could  make  his  escape.  That  there  were 
now  occasional  sounds  of  feet  and  voices  overhead  which 
he  inferred  the  cotton  did  not  exclude,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  evidently  being  clutched  by  the  lady  as  a 
victim  on  whom  to  expend  her  superabundant  agitation 
when  the  sounds  were  loudest.  That,  marching  him 
constantly  up  and  down  by  the  collar  (as  if  he  had  been 
taking  too  much  laudanum),  she,  at  those  times,  shook 
him,  rumpled  his  hair,  made  light  of  his  linen,  stopped 
kis  ears  as  if  she  confounded  them  with  her  own,  and 
otherwise  tousled  and  maltreated  him.  This  was  in  part 
confirmed  by  his  aunt,  who  saw  him  at  half-past  twelve 
Q^clock,  soon  after  his  release,  and  affirmed  that  he  was 
then  as  red  as  I  was. 

The  nuld  Mr.  Chillip  could  not  possibly  bear  malice 
t  Mich  a  time,  if  at  any  time.  He  sidled  into  the  parlor 
as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty,  and  said  to  my  aunt  in  his 
Bieekest  manner : 

^  Welly  ma'am,  I  am  happy  to  congratulate  you.** 

'^  What  opon  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  sharply. 

Mr.  Chillip  was  fluttered  again,  by  the  extreme  se- 
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verity  of  my  aunt's  manner;  eo  he  made  her  a  little 
bow,  and  gave  her  a  little  amile,  to  mollify  ber. 

"  Mercj  on  the  man,  what's  he  doing  1 "  cried  my 
aunt,  impatiently.     "  Can't  he  speak  ?  " 

"  Be  calm,  my  dear  ma'am,"  eud  Mr.  ChilUp,  in  hit 
softest  accenl&  "  There  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for 
uneasiness,  ma'am.     Be  calm." 

It  has  dace  been  considered  almost  a  miracle  that  my 
annt  didn't  shake  him,  and  shake  what  he  had  to  say,  out 
rf  him.  She  only  shook  her  own  head  at  him,  but  in  ■ 
way  that  made  him  quaiL 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  resumed  Mr.  Chillip,  as  soon  as  ba 
bad  conrage,  "  I  am  happy  to  congratulate  you.  All  k 
DOW  over,  ma'am,  and  well  over." 

Daring  the  five  minutes  or  so  that  Mr.  ChilUp  deroted 
to  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  my  aunt  eyed  him  nar- 

"  How  is  she  ?  "  aud  my  aunt,  folding  her  arms  witk 
her  bonnet  still  tied  on  one  of  them. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she  will  soon  be  quite  comfortable,  I 
hope,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip.  "  Quite  as  comfortable  aa 
we  can  expect  a  yowig  mother  to  be,  under  these  melai^ 
eboly  domestic  circumstances.  There  cannot  ba  any 
objection  to  your  seeing  her  presently,  ma'am.  It  may 
do  her  good." 

" And  the.     How  ia  that"  said  my  aunt,  sharply. 

Mr.  Chillip  laid  bis  head  a  little  mora  on  one  side,  and 
kwked  at  my  aunt  like  an  amiable  bird. 

"  The  baby,"  said  my  aunt.     "  How  is  she  ?  " 

"  Ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  "  I  apprehended  yon 
had  known.    It's  a  boy." 

My  atmt  stud  never  a  word,  but  look  her  b«Hiaet  1^ 
<&9  «trin{8,  in  the  manner  of  a  sling,  lurood  a  blow  at 
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Mr.  CkuUip's  bead  with  it,  pat  it  on  bent,  walked  oat, 
•nd  neyer  came  back.  She  yanished  like  a  discontented 
fiury ;  or  like  one  of  those  supernatural  beings  whom  it 
was  popularly  supposed  I  was  entitled  to  see ;  and  nerer 
came  back  any  more. 

No.  I  lay  in  my  basket,  and  my  mother  lay  in  he 
bed  ;  bot  Betsey  Trotwood  Copperfield  was  forever  is 
Hie  land  of  dreams  and  shadows,  the  tremendous  region 
whence  I  had  so  lately  travelled ;  and  the  light  upon  the 
window  of  oar  room  shone  out  upon  the  earthly  bourne 
of  all  such  travellersy  and  the  mound  above  the  ashes 
and  the  dost  that  once  was  he,  without  whom  I  hai^ 
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Thb  first  objects  that  assume  a  distiDct  preoence  be- 
fore me,  as  I  look  far  back,  into  the  blank  of  mj  infancf, 
^_^e  my  mother  with  her  pretty  hair  and  youthful  shape, 
and  Peggottj  with  no  shape  at  all,  and  ejes  so  dark  that 
the;  seemed  to  darken  their  vhole  neighborhood  in  her 
face,  and  cheeks  and  arms  so  hard  and  red  that  I  wua- 
dered  the  birds  didn't  peck  her  in  preference  to  apples. 

I  believe  I  can  remember  these  two  at  a  little  distance 
apart,  dwarfed  to  my  sight  hy  stooping  down  or  kneeling 
on  the  floor,  and  I  going  unsteadily  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  I  have  an  impression  on  my  mind  which  I  cannot 
distinguish  from  actual  remembrance,  of  the  touch  of 
Feggotty's  forefinger  as  she  used  to  hold  it  out  to  me, 
and  of  its  being  roughened  by  needlewoil,  like  a  pocket 
nntmeg^rater. 

This  may  be  fancy,  though  I  think  the  memory  of 
most  of  us  can  go  farther  back  into  such  times  than 
many  of  ub  suppose ;  just  as  I  believe  the  power  of 
bservaUon  in  numbers  of  veiy  young  children  to  be 
quite  wonderful  for  its  closeness  and  accuracy.  Indeed, 
I  think  that  most  grown  men  who  are  remarkable  in  this 
respect,  may  with  greater  propnety  be  said  not  to  hare 
IfMt  the  faculty,  than  to  have  acquired  it ;  the  rather,  as 
f  generally  observe  such  men  to  leXaAa  a  certain  fresh- 
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mnd  gentleness,  and  capacity  of  being  pleased, 
wlueh  are  also  an  inheritance  they  have  preserved 
from  their  childhood* 

I  might  haye  a  misgiying  that  I  am  ^  meandering  "  io 
stopping  to  say  this,  bat  that  it  brings  me  to  remark  that 
I  baild  these  conclusions,  in  part  upon  my  own  ezperi- 
SDoe  of  myself;  and  if  it  should  appear  from  anything  I 
nay  set  down  in  this  narrative  that  I  was  a  child  of  close 
obeeryation,  or  that  as  a  man  I  have  a  strong  memory  of 
my  childhood,  I  undoubtedly  lay  claim  to  both  of  Uiese 
characteristics. 

Looking  back,  as  I  was  saying,  into  the  blank  of  my 
infimcy,  the  first  objects  I  can  remember  as  standing  out 
by  themselves  from  a  confusion  of  things,  are  my  methiBr 
and  Peggotty.  What  else  do  I  remember  ?  Let  me  see. 
There  comes  out  of  the  cloud,  our  house  —  not  new  to 
me,  but  quite  fiuniliar,  in  its  earliest  remembrance.  On 
the  ground-floor  is  Peggotty's  kitchen,  opening  into  a 
back-yard ;  with  a  pigeon-house  on  a  pole,  in  the  centre, 
without  any  pigeons  in  it;  a  great  dog-kennel  in  a 
comer,  without  any  dog ;  and  a  quantity  of  fowls  that 
look  terribly  tall  to  me,  walking  about,  in  a  menacing 
and  ferodoos  manner.  There  is  one  cock  who  gets 
opon  a  post  to  crow,  and  seems  to  take  particular  notice 
of  me  as  I  look  at  him  through  the  kitchen-window,  who 
makes  me  shiver,  he  is  so  fierce.  Of  the  geese  outside 
the  side-gate  who  come  waddling  ailer  me  with  their 
long  necks  stretched  out  when  I  go  that  way,  I  dream  at 
night :  as  a  man  environed  by  wild  beasts  might  dream 
of  lions. 

Here  is  a  long  passage  —  what  an  enormous  perspec- 
tive I  make  of  it !  —  leading  from  Peggotty's  kitchen  to 
the  fiont-door.     A  dark  store-room  opens  out  of  it,  and 
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that  is  B  piftoe  to  be  run  past  at  Digbt ;  for  I  don't  knu« 
what  may  be  among  tbose  tubs  and  jars  and  old  tes- 
cheats,  when  there  i^  nobody  in  there  with  a  dimly-burn- 
ing light,  letting  a  mouldy  air  come  out  nt  the  door,  in 
which  there  b  the  smell  of  soap,  pickles,  pepper,  csodim,  . 
aod'eoffee,  all  at  one  whifT.  Then  tliere  ara  the  Iwo 
parlors :  the  parlor  in  which  we  sit  of  an  evening,  my 
mother  and  I  and  Feggotty  —  br  Peggotty  is  quits  our 
Gompanioh,  when  her  work  is  done  and  we  are  alone  — 
uid  the  best  parior  where  we  sit  on  a  Sunday  ;  grandly, 
but  not  so  comfortably.  There  is  something  of  a  doleinl 
air  about  that  room  to  me,  for  Peggotty  has  told  me  —  I 
don't  know  when,  bnt  apparently  ages  ago  —  about  my 
father's  funeral,  and  the  company  having  their  black 
cloaks  put  on.  One  Sunday  night  my  mother  reads  to 
Peggotty  aud  me  in  there,  how  Laznnia  was  mised  up 
from  the  dead.  And  I  am  so  frightened  that  they  are 
afterwards  obliged  to  take  me  out  of  bed,  and  show  mo 
the  quiet  chnrch-yard  oot  of  the  bedroom  window,  wiA 
the  dead  all  ljir%  in  thoir  graves  at  re^t,.  below  the 
solemn  moon. 

There  is  nothing  half  so  green  that  I  know  anywhere, 
as  the  grass  of  that  church-yard ;  nothing  hnlf  so  shady 
as  its  trees ;  nothing  half  so  quiet  as  its  tombstones. 
The  sheep  are  feeding  there,  when  I  kneel  up,  early  in 
the  morning,  in.  my  little  bed  in  a  closet  within  my 
mother's  room,  to  look  oot  at  it;  and  I  see  the  red  li|j;ht 
.shining  on  the  sun-dial,  and  think  within  myselli  "  Is 
the  sun-dial  glad,  I  wonder,  that  it  can  teli  the  [ime 
again  ?  " 

Here  is  our  pew  in  the  church.  What  a  high-backed 
pew  I  With  a  window  near  it,  out  of  which  oor  house 
tma  be  seen,  and  it  seen  many  times  during  the  mom- 
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laffs  sennoe,  by  Peggottj,  who.  likes  to  make  herself  us 
sore  as  ebe  can  that  it's  not  being  robbed,  or  is  not  in 
iames.  But  though  Peggotty's  eye  wanders,  she  is 
moch  offended  if  mine  does,  and  frowns  to  me,  as  I 
stand  upon  the  seat,  that  I  am  to  look  at  the  clergy- 
nan.  But  I  can't  always  look  at  him  —  I  know  him 
without  that  white  thing  on.  and  I  am  afraid  of  his 
wondering  why  I  stare  so,  and*  perhaps  stopping  the 
fenriee  to  inquire  —  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  It's  a  dn^ad- 
fill  thing  to  gape,  but  I  must  do  something.  I  look  at 
my  mother,  but  she  pretends  not  to  see  me.  I  look  at  a 
boy  in  the  aisle,  and  he  makes  faces  at  me.  I  look  at 
the  sunlight  coming  in  at  the  open  door  through  the 
porch,  and  there  I  see  a  stray  sheep  —  I  don't  mean  a 
sinner,  bat  mutton  —  half  making  up  his  mind  to  come 
into  the  church.  I  feel  that  if  I  looked  at  him  any 
longer,  I  might  be  tempted  to  say  something  out  loud ; 
and  what  would  become  of  me  then  !  I'  look  up  at  the 
monumental  tablets  on  the  wall,  and  try  to  think  of  Mr. 
Bodgers  late  of  this  parish,  and  what  the  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Bodgers  must  have  been,  when  affliction  sore,  long 
time  Mr.  Bodgers  bore,  and  physicians  were  in  vain.  I 
wonder  whether  they  called  in  Mr.  Ghillip,  and  he  was 
in  vain  ;  and  if  so,  how  he  likes  to  be  reminded  of  it 
once  a  week.  I  look  from  Mr.  Chillip,  in  his  Sunday 
neckcloth,  to  the  pulpit ;  and  think  what  a  good  place  it 
would  be  to  play  in,  and  what  a  castle  it  would  make, 
with  another  boy  coming  up  the  stairs  to  attack  it,  and 
having  the  velvet  cushion  with  the  tassels  thrown  down 
on  his  head.  In  time  my  eyes  gradually  shut  up ;  and, 
from  seeming  to  hear  the  clergyman  singing  a  drowsy 
long  in  the  heat,  I  hear  nothing,  until  I  fall  off  the  scat 
with  a  crash,  and  am  taken  out,  more  dead  than  alive, 
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And  now  I  e<-e  ibe  ouuide  of  oar  house,  with  the 
latticed  bedroom -windows  uandiog  open  to  let  to  the 
tweet-am  el  li  tig  uir,  tuid  the  ragged  old  rooka'-neals  otiU 
dangliog  in  the  elm-trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  front 
gardbn.  Now  I  am  in  the  garden  at  the  back,  beyond 
the  yard  where  the  empty  pigeon-house,  and  dc^-keanel 
are  —  n  very  preserve  of  butterflies,  as  1  remtBiber  it, 
whb  a  high  fence,  and  a  gate  and  padlock;  where  the 
fruit  cluetere  on  die  trees,  riper  and  richer  than  froit  hac 
ever  been  unce,  in  anj  otiier  garden,  and  vrbere  ny 
mother  gatliers  some  in  a  bai^ket,  while  I  etand  bj,  bolt- 
ing fnrtive  gooseberries,  and  trying  to  look  unmoved.  A 
gieat  wind  rises,  and  the  summer  is  gone  in  a  momenk 
We  are  playing  in  the  winter  twilight,  dancing  about  the 
parlor.  When  my  mother  is  out  of  breath  and  reate  her- 
■elf  in  an  elbow-cfaair,  I  watch  her  winding  her  bright 
earls  round  her  fingers  and  straightening  her  waist,  and 
nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  that  ahe  likes  to  look  so 
well,  and  is  proud  of  being  so  pretty. 

That  is  among  my  very  earliest  im[H«suons.  That, 
and  a  sense  that  we  were  botb  a  little  afraid  of  Peggott^, 
and  sabmitted  ourselves  in  moat  things  to  her  direction, 
were  among  the  first  opinions  —  if  they  may  be  so  called 
—  that  I  ever  derived  from  what  I  saw. 

F^gotty  and  I  were  utting  one  night  by  the  parlor- 
fire,  alone.  I  had  been  reading  to  Peggotty  about  croco- 
diles. I  must  have  read  very  perspicuou.aly,  or  the  jioof 
soul  must  have  been  deeply  interested,  for  I  remember 
■he  had  a  cloudy  impression,  a^er  I  had  done,  that  tbey 
were  a  sort  of  vegetable.  I  was  tired  of  leading,  and 
dead  sleepy  ;  but  having  leave,  as  a  higli  treat,  to  sit  up 
■nlil  my  mother  came  home  from  spending  the  evening 
M  *  neigbbor'M   I  would  rather  have  dii'd  upon  my  post 
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(of  eoarae)  than  have  gone  to  bed.  I  had  reached  Uitt 
itige  of  sleepiness  when  Peggotty  seemed  to  swell  and 
grow  immensely  large.  I  propped  my  eyelids  open  with 
my  two  forefingers,  and  looked  pei*seyeringly  at  her  as 
she  sat  at  work  ;  at  the  little  bit  of  wax-candle  she  kept 
for  her  thread  —  how  old  it  looked,  being  so  wrinkled  in 
all  directions !  —  at  the- little  house  with  a  thatched  roo( 
where  the  yard-measure  lived ;  at  her  work-box  with  a 
sUdiag  lid,  with  a  view  of  St  Panlls  Cathedral  (with  a 
pink  dome)  painted  on  the  top ;  as  the  brass  thimble  on~ 
her  finger ;  at  herself,  whom  I  thought  lovely.  I  felt  so 
sleepy,  that  I  knew  if  I  lost  sight  of  anything,  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  was  gone. 

**  Peggotty,'*  says  I,  suddenly,  **  were  you  ever  mar- 
ried?- 

"Lord,  Master  Davy,"  replied  Peggotty.  "Whafs 
pot  marriage  in  your  head!** 

She  answered  with  such  a  start,  that  it  quite  awoke 
me.  And  then  she  stopped  in  her  work,  and  looked 
at  me,  with  her  needle  drawn  out  to  its  thread's 
loigth. 

**  But  were  you  ever  married,  Peggotty  ? "  says  I. 
**  Yon  are  a  very  handsome  woman,  a'n't  you  ? " 

I  thought  her  in  a  different  style  from  my  mother, 
certainly ;  but  of  another  school  of  beauty,  I  considered 
her  a  perfect  example.  There  was  a  red  velvet  loot- 
ilool  in  the  best  parlor,  on  which  my  mother  had  painted 
a  nosegay.  The  groundwork  of  that  stool,  and  Peg- 
gotty*s  complexion  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  and  the 
•aroe  thing.  The  stool  was  smooth,  and  Peggotty  was 
rough,  hat  that  made  no  difference. 

**  Me  handsome;  Davy ! "  said  Peggotty.  *<  Lawk,  nd| 
my  deKT !     But  whitt  put'  marriage  in  your  he^  ?  * 
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.  "  I  doD't  know  ! — You  mustn't  many  more  thu)  one 
peraoD  at  a  time,  may  you,  Peggotty  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  saya  Peggotty,  with  tbe  prooipteat 
ieciuoD> 

"  But  if  you  marry  a  person,  and  the  person  dies,  wl^ 
llieu  you  may  marry  another  perEon,  mayn't  you,  Peg- 
gotty ?  " 

"  You  juv,"  says  Peggotty,  "  if  you  choose,  my  deu 
That's  a  matter  of  opinion," 

"  But  what  is  your  optoion,  Peggotty  ?  "  said  I. 

I  asked  Eier  and  looked  curiously  at  her,  because  she 
looked  80  curiously  at  me. 

"  My  opinion  is,"  said  Peggotty,  taking  her  eyes  from 
me,  after  a  little  iodecision,  and  going  on  with  her  woi^ 
"  that  I  never  was  married  myself,  Master  Davy,  and 
diat  I  don't  expect  to  be.  That's  all  I  know  about 
the  subject." 

"  You  a'n't  cross,  I  suppose,  Peggotty,  arc  you  ?  "  said 
I,  afler  sitting  quiet  for  a  minute. 

I  really  thought  she  wa?-,  she  had  been  so  short  with 
mc;  but  I  was  quite  mistaken:  for  she  laid  aside  her 
work  (which  was  a  stocking  of  her  own)  and  opening 
her  arms  wide,  took  my  curly  head  within  them,  and 
gave  it  a  good  squeeze.  I  know  it  was  a  good  equeeit^ 
becauee,  being  rery  plump,  whenever  she  made  any 
liltle^Vzertion  afler  she  was  dressed,  some  of  the  bultoni 
on  the  back  of  her  gown  flew  off.  And  I  recollRct  two 
bursting  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  parlor,  while  she  was 
■  hugging  me. 

"  Now  let  me  hear  some  more  about  the  Crerkindills," 
laid  Peggotty,  who  was  not  quite  right  in  the  name  yel, 
"  lor  I  a'n't  heard  half  enough." 

/  eoaJda't  qait«  ui)dcrsl^iid  w)iy  Peggotty  looked  n 
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queer,  or  why  she  was  so  ready  to  go  back  to  the  croco- 
diles. However,  we  returned  to  those  monsters,  with 
fresh  wakefulness  on  my  part,  and  we  left  their  eggs  in 
the  sand  for  the  sun  to  hatch ;  and  we  ran  away  from 
them,  and  baffled  them  by  constantly  turning,  which  they 
were  unable  to  do  quickly,  on  account  of  their  unwieldy 
make ;  and  we  went  into  the  water  after  them,  as  natives, 
and  put  sharp  pieces  of  timber  down  their  throats ;  and 
m  short  we  ran  the  whole  crocodile  gauntlet.  /  did, 
at  least;  but  I  had  my  doubts  of  Peggotty,  who  was 
thoughtfully  sticking  her  needle  into  various  parts  of 
her  face  and  arms,  all  the  time. 

We  had  exhausted  the  crocodiles,  and  begun  with  the 
alligators,  when  the  garden-bell  rang.  We  went  out  to 
the  door ;  and  there  was  my  mother,  looking  unusually 
pretty,  I  thought,  and  with  her  a  gentleman  with  beauti- 
ful black  hair  and  whiskers,  who  had  walked  home  with 
OS  from  church  last  Sunday. 

As  my  mother  stooped  down  on  the  threshold  to  take 
me  in  her  arms  and  kiss  me,  the  gentleman  said  I  was  a 
more  highly  privileged  little  fellow  than  a  monarch  —  or 
something  like  that ;  for  my  later  understanding  comes,  I 
am  sensible,  to  my  aid  here. 

*^What  does  that  mean?"  I  asked  him,  over  hex 
dioulder. 

He  patted  me  on  the  head ;  but  somehow,  I  didn't  like 
him  or  hh  deep  voice,  and  I  was  jealous  that*his  hand 
thould  touch  my  mother's  in  touching  me  —which  it  did. 
I  put  it  away  as  well  as  I  could. 

**  Oh  Davy ! "  remonstrated  my  mother. 

•*  Dear  boy !  **  said  the  gentleman.  "  I  cannot  wonder 
At  his  devotion  ! " 

I  never  saw  such  a  beautiful  color  on  my  mother's  Aee 

L  t 
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before.  Slie  gently  chid  me  Tor  being  lude;  and,  keep- 
ing' me  dose  to  her  shawl,  turned  lo  thank  the  gentlemaa 
for  t^iog  eo  moch  trouble  aa  to  bring  her  home.  She 
pat  out  her  hand  to  blm  as  ahe  spoke,  and,  as  he  met  it 
with  his  own,  she  glanced,  I  tbougbt,  at  me. 

"IiCt  us  sa;  'good-night,'  mj  fine  boj,"  s^d  the 
gentleman,  when  he  had  bent  his  head  —  t  saw  him  t 
-^ovei'  mj  mother's  little  glore. 

•Good-night!"  said  I. 

"Come  I  Let  us  be  the  best  fHends  in  the  world  I"' 
Mid  the  gentleman,  laughing.     **  Sbake  hands ! " 

My  right  band  was  in  my  mother's  left,  so  I  gave 
him  the  other. 

"  Why  that's  the  wrong  hand,  Davy  1 "  laughed  the 
gentleman. 

My  mother  drew  my  right  hand  forward,  but  I  was 
resolved,  for  my  former  reason,  not  to  give  it  him, 
and  I  did  not.  T  gave  him  the  other,  and  he  shook 
it  heartily,  and  said  I  was  a  brave  fellow,  and  went 
away. 

At  this  minute  I  see  him  turn  round  in  the  garden 
and  give  os  a  laet  look  with  bis  ill-omened  black  eyes, 
befbie  the  door  was  shut 

^^otty,  who  had  not  said  a  word  or  moved  a 
flnger,  secured  the  fastenings  instantly,  and  we  all  went 
into  rtie  parlor.  My  mother,  contrary  to  her  usual 
babit,  instead  of  coming  to  the  elbow-chair  by  the  fire^ 
remained  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  sat  sing- 
ing to  herself. 

—  "  Hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  evening,  ma'am," 
■dd' Peggotty,  standing  as  stiff  as  a  barrel  in  the  centra 
sf  the  room,  with  a  candlestick  in  her  band. 

"ttncli  obligeit  lo  you,  Peggotty,"  returned  my  motber 
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ii  a  dieerfbl  Tcnoe,  ^I  have  had  a  very  pleasan^  jFeo- 

*  A  straiif^  or  bo  makes  ao  agreeable  chaDgey"  sag* 
gerted  Peggotty. 

'^A  Tery  agreeable  ebaoge  indeed,''  returned  ny 
■other. 

Peggotty  cootinaing  to  stand  motionless  in  the  mid- 
Ae  of  the  room,  and  my  mother  resnming  her  singing, 
I  fell  adeep,  thoagh  I  was  not  so  soand  asleep  but  that 
I  could  hear  Toices,  without  hearing  what  they  said. 
When  1  half  awoke  from  this  uncomfortable  dose,  I 
fbond  Peggotty  and  my  mother  both  in  tears,  and  both 
talking, 

''Not  soch  a  one  as  this,  Mr.  Copperfield  wouldn't 
have  liked,"  said  Peggotty.  *<  That  I  say,  and  that  I 
swear!" 

''Good  Heavens!"  cried  my  mother,  '^youll  drive 
me  BUid!  Was  ever  any  poor  girl  so  ill-used  by  her 
servants  as'  I  am !  Why  do  I  do  myself  the  injustice 
of  calling  myself  a  girl  ?  Have  I  never  been  nuirried, 
Peggotty?" 

"  God  knows  you  have,  ma'am,"  returned  Peggotty. 

'^Tben  how  can  yon  dare,"  said  ray  mother  —  "yon 
know  I  don't  mean  how  can  yon  dare,  Peggotty,  but 
bow  can  you  have  the  heart  —  to  make  me  so  uncom- 
Ibttable  and  say  soch  bitter  things  to  roe,  when  yoo 
are  well  aware  that  I  haven't,  out  of  this  place,  a  single 
friead  to  tarn  to!" 

''The  bkWs  the  reason,"  returned  Peggotty,  "for 
wyiag  thai  it  won't  do.  No!  That  it  won't  do.  No! 
No  price  ooold  make  it  do.  No  I  "  —  I  thought  Peggotty 
woald  have  thrown  the  candlestick  away,  she  was  so 
— phatir  with  it 
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"  How  can  yoa  be  so  a^ravating,"  said  m;  mother 
abedding  more  tears  than  before,  ''as  to  talk  in  such  an 
tmjust  manner  1  How  can  you  go  on  as  if  it  was  al) 
lettled  and  arranged,  Peggotty,  when  I  tell  70U  aver  aod 
•ver  again,  jou  cruel  thing,  ihM  beyond  the  comiBonest 
civilities  nothing  has  passed  I  Tou  talk  of  admiration. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  people  are  eo  silly  as  to  iiidulg« 
the  aenttmeut,  is  it  my  fault?  What  am  I  to  do,  I  ask 
you  ?  WoqM  you  wish  me  to  shave  my  head  and  black 
my  face,  or  disfigure  myeelf  with  a  barn,  or  a  scald,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ?  I  dare  say  you  wonM,  Feg- 
gotty.     I  dare  say  you'd  quite  enjoy  it." 

Feggotty  seemed  to  take  this  aspersion  very  modi  to 
heart,  I  thought. 

"  And  my  dear  boy,"  cried  my  mothor,  coming  to  the 
elbow-chair  in  which  I  was,  and  caressing  me,  "my 
own  little  Dary!  Is  it  to  be  hinted  to  me  that  I  am 
wanting  in  affection  for  my  precknis  treasore,  the  dearest 
little  fellow  that  ever  was  I" 

"Nobody  never  went  and  hinted  no  such  a  thing," 
said  Peggotty. 

"Ton  did,  Pe^otty!"  relumed  my  mother.  "Ton 
know  you  did.  What  else  was  it  possible  to  infer  from 
what  you  said,  you  unkind  creature,  when  yo«  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  on  his  account  only  lant  quarter  I 
wouldn't  buy  myself  a  new  parasol,  though  ihat  old 
green  one  is  frayed  the  whole  wny  up,  and  the  fringe 
is  perfectly  mnngy.  Tou  know  it  is,  Peggotty.  Tou 
can't  deny  it.  Then,  turning  affectionately  to  me,  with 
her  cheek  against  mine,  "  Am  I  a  naughty  mama  to 
you,  Davy  ?  Am  I  a  nasty,  cruel,  selfish,  bad  mama  ? 
Say  1  am,  my  child ;  say  '  yes ; '  dear  boy,  and  Peg- 
gottf  win  love  yoa,  and  Pe^otty'a  love  is  a  great  deal 
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better  than    mine,    Davj.     /  don't  love   yea  at   all, 

At  thia,  we  all  fell  a-erying  together.  I  think  I  was 
the  loadest  of  the  party,  bat  I  am  sure  we  were  all 
iineere  about  it.  I  was  quite  heart-broken  myself,  and 
•m  afraid  that  in  the  first  transports  of  wonnded  texn 
demees  I  ealled  Peggotty  a  ''  Beast"  That  honest 
aeatare  was  in  deep  affliction,  I  remember,  and  must 
have  beoome  quite  buttonless  on  the  occasion  ;  for  a  little 
ToQey  of  those  explosives  went  off,  when,  after  having 
made  it  op  with  my  mother,  she  kneeled  down  by  the 
elbow-chair,  and  made  it  up  with  me. 

We  went  to  bed   greatly  dejected.     My   sob§   kept 
waking  me,  for  a  long  time ;  and  when  one  very  strong 
.  iob  qnite  hobted  me  up  in  bed,  I  found  my  mother  sit- 
ting on  the  coverlet,  and  leaning  over  me.     I  fell  asleep 
in  her  arms,  after  that,  and  slept  soundly. 

Whether  it  was  the  folbwing  Sunday  when  I  saw  the 
gentleman  again,  or  whether  there  was  any  greater  lapse 
of  time  before  he  reappeared,  I  cannot  recall.  I  don't 
profess  to  be  clear  about  dates.  But  there  he  was,  in 
cburdi,  and  he  walked  home  with  us  afterwards.  He 
came  in,  too,  to  look  at  a  famous  geranium  we  had,  in 
the  parlor-window.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  he 
took  much  notice  of  it,  but  before  he  went  he  asked  my 
mother  to  give  him  a  bit  of  the  blossom.  I%e  begged 
him  to  choose  it  for  himself,  but  he  refused  to  do  that 
—  I  could  not  understand  why  •—  so  she  plucked  it  for 
him,  and  gave  it  into  his  hand.  He  said  he  would  never, 
never,  part  with  it  any  more ;  and  I  thought  he  must 
be  quite  a  fool  not  to  know  that  it  would  fall  to  pieces 
it  a  day  or  two. 

Peggotty  began  'o  be  Jess  with  us,  o£  an  eveniDg,  than 
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■be  bad  bIwajb  been.  SIj  mother  deferred  to  ber  verj 
much  —  more  than  usual,  it  occurred  to  me  —  and  #e 
weni  all  three  excellent  frienda ;  still  we  were  different 
bom  what  we  uaed  to  be,  and  were  not  bo  Comfortable 
among  ooraelvee.  SometimHS  I  fancied  that  Peggottj 
perhaps  objected  to  my  mother's  wearing  all  the  prettj 
dresses  she  had  in  her  drawers,  or  Eo  her  going.so  often 
to  Tjsii  at  that  netgfabor's ;  but  I  oonlda't,  to  m;  satis- 
bction,  make  out  how  it  was. 

Gradually,  I  became  used  to  seeing  the  gentleOian 
with  the  blat^  wbiskers.  I  liked  him  no  better  than 
at  first,  and  had  the  same  uneasy  jealonsy  ef  him ;  but 
if  I  had  any  reaaon  for  it  beyond  a  child's  instinctive 
dislike,  and  a  general  idea  that  Peggotty  and  I  could 
make  mueh  of  my  mother  without  any  help,  it  cer 
tainly  was  not  Ike  reason  that  I  might  have  found  if 
I  had  been  older.  No  such  thing  came  into  my  mind, 
or  near  it.  I  could  observe,  in  little  pieces,  as  it  were ; 
but  as  to  making  a  net  of  a  number  of  these  pieces, 
and  catching  anybody  in  it,  that  was,  as  yet,  beyond 
me. 

One  autumn  morning  I  was  nidi  my  mdther  in  the 
front  garden,  when  Mr.  Uurdstone  —  I  knew  him  by 
tiiat  name  new —came  by,  on  horseback.  He  reined 
up  hie  botae  to  salute  my  mother,  and  sud  he  was 
going  to  Lowestoft  to  see  some  friends  who  were  there 
with  a  yacht,  and  merrily  proposed  to  take  me  on  the 
wddle  before  him  if  I  would  like  the  ride. 

The  air  was  so  clear  and  pleasant,  and  the  horae 
leemed  to  like  the  idea  of  the  ride  so  much  himself, 
«s  he  stood  snorting  and  pawing  at  the  garden-gale,  that 
I  had  a  great  desire  to  go.  So  I  was  sent  ap-(taiia 
A>  P^gott^  to  bt  made  spfuce ;  and  \a  tha  m«aa  time 
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Ifr.  Maidstone  disraountedy  and,  with  his  horse's  bHdle 
drawo  OTer  his  arm,  walked  slowly  up  and  down  on  the 
OQter  side  of  the  sweetbrier  fence,  while  my  mother 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  inner  to  keep  him 
eon^ipaiiy.  I  recollect  Peggotty  and  I  peeping  out  at 
tbeqi  from  n^  little  window;  I  recollect  bow  closely 
they  Appeared  to  be  examining  the  sweetbrier  between 
tbem,  as  they  stn^led  aking ;  and  how,  from  being  in 
a  perfectly  angelk  tepnper,  Peggotty  turned  cross  in  a 
moment,  and  brushed  my  hair  the  wrong  way,  excM- 
•irely  hard. 

Mr-  Mnrdstone  apd  I  were  soon  ofl^  and  trotting  along 
on  the  green  turf  by  the  side  of  the  road.      He  held 
me  quite  easily  with  one  arm,  and  I  don't  think  I  was 
restless  QsaaHy';  but  I  could  not  makc^  up  my  mind  tp 
nt  in  front  of  him  without  tumitig  my  head  sometimes,  ' 
and  looking  i;^  in  his  face.     He  had  that  kmd  of  shal- 
low black  mje  -^r- 1  want  a  better  word  to  express  an 
Aye  that  has  no  depth  in  it  to  be  looked  into  —  which, 
when  it  is  abstncted,  seems  from  dome  peciJiliarity  of 
light  to  be  disigured,  fer  a  moment  at  a  time,  by  a  cast. 
ScTeral  times  when  I  glaaced  at  him,  I  observed  that 
appeacance  with  a  sort  of  afwe,  and  wondered  what  he 
w^s  thinking  about  so  dosely.     His  hair  and  whiskers 
were  blacker  aad  thicker,  looked  at  so  near,  than  even 
I  bad  given  them  ooedit  i»r  being.     A  squareness  about 
the  lower  part  of  bis  face,  and  the  dotted  indication  of 
the  strong  black  beard  he  shaved  close  every  day,  re- 
minded me  of  the  waxwork  that  had  travelled  into  our 
oei^borbood  some  half  a  year  before.    This,  his  regular 
lyebrows,  and    the  rich  white,  and    black,  and  brown, 
9f  iUa; complexion  — confound  his  Complexion,  and  his 
memory !  —  wMde  me  Mak  bim,  in  sptte  of  VBSj  xtiS^ 
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giTing»,  a  very  handsome  man.  1  have  no  doubt  tliat 
my  poor  dear  mother  thought  him  so  too. 

We  went  to  ao  hotel  by  the  sea,  where  two  gentlemen 
were  smoking  cigars  in  a  room  by  themselrea.  Each 
of  them  was  lying  on  at  least  four  chairs,  and  had  ■ 
large  rough  jacket  on.  In  a  comer  was  a  heap  of  coala 
and  boat-cloaks,  and  a  fiag,  all  bundled  up  together. 

They  both  rolled  on  to  their  feet  in  an  untidy  sort  of 
manner  when  we  came  in,  and  Mid  "  Halloa,  Uurdstone  I 
We  thought  you  were  dead  I  " 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Uurdstone. 

"  And  who's  this  sharer  ?  "  said  one  of  the  gentlcmeK, 
taking  hold  of  me. 

"  Thaf  s  Davy,"  returned  Mr.  HiinlBton& 

"  Davy  who  ?  "  said  the  gentleman.     "  Jones  ?  " 

"  CopperSetd,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone^ 

"What!  BewitdiingHrs. CopperfieM'stnoombnuice?" 
eried  the  gentleman.     "  The  pretty  little  widow  ?  " 

"Quinion,"  said  Hr.  Uurdstone,  "take  care,  if  yon 
please.     Somebody's  sharps" 

"  Who  is  ?  "  asked  tin  geedeman,  landing. 

I  looked  np,'qDickly  ;  being  curious  to  know. 

"  Only  Brooks  of  Sheffield,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone. 

I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  it  was  only  Brooks  of 
Sheffield ;  for,  at  first,  I  really  thooght  it  was  I. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  very  comical  in  the 
repntation  of  Mr.  Brooks  of  Shefiield,  for  both  the  gen* 
llemen  laughed  heartily  when  he  was  mentioned,  and 
Mr.  Murdstone  was  a  good  deal  amused  also.  After 
some  laughing,  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  called 
Quinion  said: 

"Aad  what  is  the  opinion  of  Bnx^s  of  Sheffield,  in 
nfeivace  to  the  projected  buriness?" 
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"  Why,  I  don't  know  that  Brookd  understands  mudi 
about  it  at  present/'  replied  Mr.  'Mordstone  ;  "^  but  he  is 
not  generally  fayorable,  I  believe." 

There  was  more  laughter  at  this,  and  Mr.  Quinion 
odd  he  would  ring  the  belt  for  some  sherry  in  which  to 
drink  to  Brooks.  This  he  did;  and  wheil  the  winf 
came,  he  made  me  have  a  little,  with  a  biscuit,  and,  be 
fore  I  drank  it,  stand  up  and  say  "  Confiision  to  Brocks 
of  Sheffield  I  **  The  toast  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  such  hearty  laughter  that  it  made  me  laugh 
too;  at  which  they  laughed  the  more.  In  short,  we 
i|iiite  enjoyed  ourselves. 

We  walked  about  on  the  cliff  after  that,  and  sat  on 
the  grass,  and  looked  at  things  through  a  telescope  —  I 
ooold  make  out  nothing  myself  when  it  was  put  to  my 
eye,  hot  I  pretended  I  could  —  and  then  we  came  back 
to  the  hotel  to  an  early  dinner.  All  the  time  we  were 
out,  the  two  gentlemen  smoked  incessantly  —  which,  I 
thought,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  smell  of  their  rough 
coats,  they  most  have  been  doing  ever  since  the  coats  had 
trst  come  home  from  the  tailor^s.  I  must  not  forget  that 
we  went  on  board  the  yaeht,  where  they  all  three  de-  - 
sceoded  into  the  cabin,  and  were  bu^y  with  some  papers. 
I  saw  them  quite  hard  at  work,  when  I  looked  down 
tfiroogfa  the  open  skylight.  They  led  me,  during  this 
tine,  with  a  very  nice  man  with  a  very  large  head  of 
red  hair  and  a  very  small  shiny  hat  upon  it,  who  had 
got  a  crossbarred  shirt  or  waistcoat  on,  with  "  Skylark  " 
in  capital  letters  across  the  chest.  I  thought  it  was  his 
name;  and  that  as  he  lived  on  board  ship  and  hadn't 
t  streeCnloor  to  put  bis  name  on,  be  pot  it  there  instead ; 
but  when  I  called  him  Mr.  Skylark,  he  said  it  meant  the 
vvsoet* 
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I  observed  all  dtj  that  Mr.  MurdsbMie  was  grava 
Bnd  steadier  than  the  two  gentlemen.  The^  were  verj 
gaj  and  careless.  Tbey  joked  freely  wUb  one  Another, 
bnt  eeUom  with  him.  It  appeared  lo  me  that  he  was 
more  clever  and  cold  than  thej'  were,  and  that  Umj  re- 
garded him  with  something  of  my  own  feding.  I  re- 
marked that  once  or  twice  wtien  Mr.  Quinion  was  laifc- 
ing,  he  looked  at  Hr.  Mnrdslone  sideways,  as  if  to  make 
Boro  of  hia  not  being  dbpleaeed ;  and  tint  once  when 
Mr.  Pasanidge  (the  other  gentleman)  was  in  high  spirita) 
he  trod  upon  his  foot,  and  gave  him  a  secret  caution  witb 
his  eyes,  lo  observe  Mr,  Murdstone,  who  was  sitting 
Mem  and  Hilent.  Nor  do  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Murdsitono 
laughed  at  all  that  day,  except  at  the  Sheffield  joke  — 
and  that,  by  the  by,  was  bis  own. 

We  went  home  early  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  very 
floe  evening,  and  my  mother  and  be  had  another  stroH 
by  the  sweetbrier,  while  I  was  sent  in  to  get  my  teib 
When  he  was  gone,  my  mother  aaked  me  all  about  the 
day  I  had  bad,  and  what  Ihey  bad  said  and  done.  I 
mentioned  what  they  had  said  about  btr,  and  sbe 
laughed,  and  told  me  tbey  were  impudent  fellows  who 
talked  nonsense  —  but  I  knew  it  pleased  her.  I  knew 
it  qoite  as  well  as  I  know  it  now.  I  took  the  oppor- 
luni^  of  asking  if  she  waa  at  all  acquainted  with  Hr. 
Brooks  of  Sheffield,  bnt  she  answered  No,  only  she  sup- 
posed  he  must  be  a  manufacturer  in  the  knife  and  totk 
way. 

Can  I  eey  of  her  face  —  altered  as  I  have  reason  to 
remember  it,  perished  as  I  know  it  is —  that  it  is  gone^ 
when  here  it  cwnea  before  nae  at  (Ms  instant,  as  ^stinct 
H  any  face  that  I  may  choexe  to  look  on  in  a  crowded 
itreet?     Car  I  say  of  ler  innocent  and  girlish  beatt^. 
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lliat  it  Med,  and  was  no  more^  when  Its  breath  faDs  on 
Bj  che^  BoWy  as  it  fell  that  night?  Can  I  saj  sho 
tftr  changed,  when  mj  reiaembrance  brings  her  back  to 
life,  thns  only;  and,  truer  to  its  loving  youth  than  I 
have  been,  or  man  ever  is^  still  holds  fast  what  it  chei- 
ithed  then? 

I  write  of  her  jnst  as  she  was  when  I  had  gone  to  bed 
after  tlua  talk,  and  she  came  to  bid  me  good-night.  She 
kneeled  down  playfully  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  lay- 
ing  her  chin  upon  her  hands,  and  laughing,  SHid  : 

"^  What  was  it  they  said^  Davy  ?  TeH  me  again.  I 
can't  believe  tt.** 

" '  Bewitching ' "  —  I  began. 

My  mother  put  her  hands  apon  my  lips  to  stop  me. 

*^It  was  never  bewitching,"  she  said,  laughing.  <<ll 
never  ooold  have  ^n  bewitching^  Davy.  Now  t  know 
It  wasn't  I* 

^  Yes  it  was*  *  Bewitching  Krs.  Copperfield,'  *  I  re- 
peated stoutly.    ^  And  '  pretty.'  ** 

**  No^  no^  it  was  never  pretty.  Not  pretty,"  interposed 
mj  mother,  laying  her  fingers  on  my  lips  again. , 

"  Yes  it  was.    *  Pretty  little  widow/  " 

"  What  Ibolish,  iibpHdent  erealurea ! "  cried  my  mother, 
tangliiag  and  ooveHi^  her  faee.  ^  What  ridieoloas  mewl 
A'n't  they  ?     Davy  dear  "  — 

"Wen,  ma." 

^ Don't  tell  Peggottyi  die  might  be  angry  with  them. 
1  am  dreadfiiUy  angry  with  them  myself;  but  I  wonld 
rather  Peggotty  didn't  know." 

1  promised,  of  course;  and  we  kissed  one  another 
Ofver  and  over  again,  and  I  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  if  it  were 
lihe  next  day  when  Peggotty  broached  the  striking  and 
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adventnroua  proposition  I  am  about  to  mention  i  bat  H 
was  probably  about  two  months  afterwards. 

We  were  sitting  as  before,  one  eveniDg  (when  mj 
motber  was  out  as  before),  in  company  with  tbe  stocking 
and  the  jard  measure,  and  the  bit  of  wax,  and  tbe  boi 
with  Saint  Paul's  on  the  lid,  and  the  crocodile  Ixiok,  when 
Feggotty,  after  looking  at  me  several  times,  and  opening 
her  moutb  as  if  she  were  going  to  speak,  without  doing 
it  —  which  I  thought  was  nverejy  gaping,  or  I  should 
have  been  rather  alarmed  —  said  coa^ngly: 

"  Master  Davj,  how  should,  jou  like  to  go  along  with 
ma  and  spend  a  fortnight  at  my  brother's  at  Tanuouth?- 
Wouldn't  tluUhea  treat  ?  " 

"la  your  brother  an  f^reeable  man,  Peggolty?"  I 
mquired,  provisionally. 

,  "  Oh  what  an  agreeable  man  he  is  1 "  cried  Peggotty, 
holding  up  her  bands.  "  Then  there's  tlie  sea ;  and  thq 
boats  and  ships ;  and  the  fishermen  j  ood  the  b^acb ; 
and  Am  to  play  with  "  — 

Peggtrity  meant  her  ne^ihew  Ham,  m«itloned  in  my 
first  chapter ;  but  she  spoke  of  him  aa  a  morsel  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar. 

I  was  flushed  by  her  summary  of  delights,  and  replied 
that  it  would  indeed  be  a  treat,  but  what  would  my 
mother  say? 

"  Why  then  FU  as  good  as  bet  a  guinea,"  said  Peg- 
goUy,  intent  upon  my  faoe,  "that  the'U  let  us  go.  Ill 
ask  hei^  if  you  Uke,  as  soon  as  ever  she  comes  hom<k 
There  now ! " 

"But  what's  she  to  do  while  we're  away?"  said  I, 
putting  my  small  ell)ows  on  tbe  table  to  argue  the  point 
"She  can't  live  l.y  lier-ulf." 

If  Pt^gullj  ^ci'c  luukiiig  for  a  hole,  all  of  a  sodden, 
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in  the  bee!  of  thai  stocking,  it  must  have  been  a  Terj 
tiUle  one  indeed,  and  not  worth  darning. 

**  I  say  1  Peggotty  I  She  can't  live  by  herself,  you 
know.** 

*^  Oh,  hlesd  you  ! "  said  Peggotty,  looking  at  me  again 
ftt  last.  ^  Don't  you  know  ?  She's  going  to  stay  for  • 
fortnight  with  Mrs.  Gray  per.  Mrs.  Graypei^s  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  company." 

Ohl  If  that  was  it,  I  was  quite  ready  to  go.  I 
waited,  in  the  utmost  impatience,  until  my  mother  came 
home  from  Mrs.  Grayper's  (for  it  was  that  identical 
neighbor),  to  ascertain  if  we  could  get  leave  to  carry  out 
this  great  idea.  Without  being  nearly  so  much  sur* 
prised  as  I  had  expected,  my  mother  entered  into  it 
readily ;  and  it  was  all  arranged  that  night,  and  my 
board  and  lodging  during  the  visit  were  to  be  paid 
for. 

The  day  soon  came  for  our  going.  It  was  such  an 
early  day  that  it  came  soon,  even  to  me,  who  was  in  a 
fever  of  expectation,  and  half  afraid  that  an  earthquake 
or  a  fiery  mountain,  or  some  other  great  convulsion  of 
natare,  might  interpose  to  stop  the  expedition.  We  were 
to  go  in  a  carrier^s  cart,  which  departed  in  the  morning 
after  breakfast.  I  would  have  given  any  money  to  have 
been  allowed  to  wrap  myself  up  overnight,  and  sleep  in 
my  hat  and  boots. 

It  touches  me  nearly  now,  although  I  tell  it  lightly,  to 
fecollect  how  eager  I  was  to  leave  my  happy  home ;  to 
think  how  liUle  I  suspected  what  I  did  leave  forever. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect  that  when  the  carrier^s  cart  was 
at  the  gate,  and  my  mother  stood  there  kissing  me,  a 
grateftil  fondnes?  for  her  and  for  the  old  place  I  had 
never  tamed  my  back  upon  before,  made  me  cry.    I  am 
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|Iad  to  know  that  mj  mother  cried  too,  snd  that  I  Tell 
her  heart  beat  against  mine. 

I  am  glad  to  recollect  that  irben  tbe  carrier  began  to 
move,  m^  mother  ran  oat  at  the  gate,  and  called  to  bin 
to  atop,  that  ehe  might  kiss  me  once  more.  I  am  glad  to 
dwell  trpon  the  earnestness  and  love  with  which  she 
tilled  up  her  fiice  to  mine,  and  did  so. 

As  we  left  her  standing  in  the  road,  Kr.  Kardstone 
came  up  to  where  she  was,  and  seemed  to  expostulate 
with  faer  for  being  so  moved.  I  was  looking  back  rouod 
tbe  awning  of  tbe  cart,  and  wondered  what  business  it 
was  of  his.  Peggotty,  who  was  also  looking  back  oa 
the  oAer  side,  seemed  anything  but  satisfied  ;  as  the  &ca 
she  brougLt  bock  into  the  cart  denoted. 

I  sat  looking  at  Peggotty  for  some  time,  in  a  revery 
cm  this  sappoeititioas  case :  whether,  if  ^e  were  cut 
ployed  to  lose  me  like  the  boy  in  (he  fairy  tale,  I  should 
be  able  to  tra^  my  way  home  again  by  tbe  battoina  ahe 
would  shed. 
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CUAPTBB  m. 

I  HAYB  A  CHANGS. 

Tax  carrie/s  hone  was  the  lasiest  hone  io  the  trori^ 
I  shoold  hope,  and  shuffled  along,  with  his  head  down, 
iS  if  he  liked  to  keep  the  people  waiting  to  whom  the 
packages  were  directed.  I  fancied,  indeed,  that  he 
•ometijnes  chuckled  andibly  over  this  teflectioa,  but  the 
carrier  said  he  was  only  tronhled  with  a  cough. 

The  dirrier  had  a  way  of  keeping  his  head  down,  like 
kis  horse,  and  of  drooping  sleepily  forward  as  he  drove, 
with  one  of  his  arms  on  each  of  his  knees.  I  say 
**  drove,*'  bat  it  struck  me  that  the  cart  would  have  gone 
to  Yarmouth  quite  as  well  without  him,  for  the  horse  did 
ail  that ;  and  as  to  conversation,  he  had  no  idea  of  it  but 
whistling. 

P^gotty  had  a  basket  of  refreshments  on  her  knee, 
which  would  have  lasted  us  out  handsomely,  if  we  ha4 
been  going  to  London  by  the  same  conveyance.  We 
ate  a  good  deal,  and  slept  a  good  deal.  Feggotty  always 
went  to  sleep  with  her  chin  upon  the  Jiandle  of  the  ba^* 
ket,  her  hold  of  which  never  relaxed ;  aod  I  could  nol 
have  believed  unless  I  had  heard  her  do  it,  that  one 
defenceless  woman  could  have  snored  so  much. 

We  made  so  many  deviations  up  and  down  lanes,  and 
wen  mch  a  long  time  delivering  a  bedstead  at  a  publio- 
hoQte,  and  calling  at  other  jJaoes,  that  I  was  qui^  tire4 
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aad  very  glatl)  wljcn  we  »tw  Yarmouth.  It  looked 
rather  spong;  aud  Boppy,  I  thought,  as  I  carried  my  eye 
over  the  great  dull  waste  that  lay  across  the  river ;  and 
I  could  not  help  woodeiing,  if  the  world  were  really  a« 
round  as  my  geography-brok  said,  how  aoy  part  of  il 
nune  to  be  so  flat.  But  I  r«(itiuied  that  Tarmoulh 
might  be  situated  at  one  of  the  poles ;  which  would  ao 
eouDt  for  iL 

Am  we  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  saw  the  whole  ailja- 
oent  proepect  lying  a  straight  low  line  under  the  sky,  I 
hinted  to  PeggoUy  that  a  mound  or  eo  might  have  im* 
proved  it;  and  also  that  if  the  land  had  been  a  little 
more  separated  from  the  sea,  and  the  town  and  the  tide 
had  not  beea  qaite  so  much  mixed  up,  like  toast  and 
water,  it  woold  have  been  nicer.  But  Peggotty  said, 
with  greater  emphasis  than  usual,  that  we  must  take 
things  aB  we  found  them,  and  that  for  her  part,  i^be  was 
proud  to  call  herself  a  Yarmouth  Bloater. 

When  we  got  into  the  street  (which  was  strange 
enough  to  me),  nod  smelt  the  fish,  and  pitch,  and  oakum, 
and  tar,  and  saw  the  sailors  walking  about,  and  the  carts 
jingling  tip  and  down  over  the  stones,  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  so  busy  a  place  an  injustice ;  and  said  as  much  to 
Peggotty,  who  heard  my  expressions  of  delight  with 
great  complacency,  aod  told  me  It  was  well  known  (t 
suppose  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
Bloaters)  that  Ya^paoath  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  finest 
place  in  the  universe 

"  Here's  my  Am  !  "  screamed  Peggotty,  "  growed  out 
of  knowledge  1  " 

He  was  waiting  for  us,  in  fact,  at  the  public-houae ; 
and  asked  me  how  I  found  myself,  like  an  old  aoquainl- 
MBO&     I  did  not  feel,  at  first,  that  I  kuew  him  as  well  as 
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he  knew  me,  because  he  had  never  come  to  our  hou^e 
nnoe  the  night  I  was  bom,  and  naturally  he  had  the  ad- 
fantage  of  me.  But  our  intimacy  was  much  advanced 
bj  his  taking  rae  on  his  back  to  carry  me  home.  He 
was,  now,  a  huge,  strong  fellow  of  six  feet  high,  broad  in 
proportion,  and  round-shouldered ;  but  with  a  simpering 
boy's  face  and  curly  light  hair  that  gave  him  quite  a 
•heepish  k>ok.  He  was  dressed  in  a  canvas  jacket,  and 
a  pair  of  such  very  stiff  trousers  that  they  would  have 
stood  quite  as  well  alone,  without  any  legs  in  theni. 
And  yon  couldn't  so  properly  have  said  he  wore  a  hat, 
•B  that  he  was  covered  in  atop,  like  an  old  building, 
with  something  pitchy. 

Ham  carrying  me  on  his  back  and  a  small  box  of  ours 
under  his  arm,  and  Peggotty  carrying  another  small  box 
of  oars,  we  turned  down  hUies  bestrewn  with  bits  of 
chips  and  little  hillocks  of  sand,  and  went  past  gas 
works,  rope-walks,  boat-builders*  yards,  shipwrights 
yards,  ship-breakers*  yard.%  caulkers' ^ards,  riggers'  lofls, 
smiths'  forges,  and  a  great  litter 'tf  such  places,  until  we 
eame  out  npon  the  dull  Waste  I  had  already  seen  at  a 
distance ;  when  Ham  said,       ' 

**  Yen's  our  hotise,  Mas'r  Davy  f " 

I  looked  in  all  directions,  as  far  as  I  could  stare  over 
the  wilderness,  and  away  at  the  sea,  and  away  at  the 
river,  bat  no  house  could  /  make  out.  There  was  a 
blad[  barge,  or  some  other  kind  of  superannuated  bonf, 
not  far  off,  high  and  dry  on  the  ground,  with  an  iron 
'funnel  stid^ing  out  of  it  for  a  chimney  and  smoking  very 
eosejly ;  but  nothing  else  in  the  way  of  a  habitation  that 
vidble  to  me. 

«*  That's  not  it  ?  "  said  I.     •*  That  ship-looking  thing  ?  * 

«  Tbmt'g  it,  Maa'r  D^ivj,"  returned  Ham. 
^  4 
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If  it  had  been  AJaddin's  palace,  roc'a  egg  and  all,  1 
■appose  I  oooU  not  have  been  more  planned  witti  tbe 
rDinaiitic  idea  of  lifing  in  it.  There  was  a  d^igliUnl 
door  cut  in  the  side,  and  it  was  roofed  in,  and  there  were 
little  windows  in  it :  but  tb«  wonderful  charm  of  jl  wm, 
Ibat  it  was  a  real  boat  whiofa  tnd  no  doubt  been  upop 
the  water  hundreds  of  times,  and  which  hsid  oerer  been 
jntended  to  be  lived  in,  on  dry  land.  Tliat  was  tbe  cap- 
tiTation  of  it  to  me^  If  it  bad  aver  been  meant  to  be 
lived  in,  I  might  have  thought  it  small,  or  inerarenteat) 
or  lonel)r ;  but  never  having  been  designed  for»oj  iudi 
use,  it  became  a  perfect  abode. 

It  wan  beautifall;  clean  inside,  and  as  tidy  as  posslblo. 
There  was  a  table,  and  a  Dutch  clock,  and  a  chest  of 
drawers,  and  on  the  chest  of  drawers  there  was  a  te^ 
tray  with  A  painting  on  it  of  a  lad/  with  a  parasol,  tak- 
ing  «  walk  with  a  military -looking  child  who  wits  tran* 
dling  a  boc^.  The  tray  was  kept  froes  tombling  dowm, 
by  a  Bible :  and  the  tt^y,  if  it  had  tumbled  down,  wooU 
have  smashed  a  quantity  «f  cups  and  saucers  and  «  tM^ 
pot,  that  were  grouped  frouod  the  book.  On  the  walk 
there  were  some  common  co1«red  pictnres,  framed  and 
glased,  of  Scripture  aalgects ;  «ueh  a>  I  have  never'  seen 
unce  in  the  hands  of  pedlers,  withont  se^ng  the  whole 
interior  of  Peggotty'e  brothef's  house  again,  at  one  view. 
Abraham  m  red  going  to  sacrifice  Isaiu:  in  blue,  and 
Daniel  in  yellow  cast  into  a  den  of  green  lions,  were  tht 
most  prominent  of  these.  Over  the  little  tnsntel-sbelf, 
was  a  picture  of  the  Sarah  Jane  lugger,  built  at  Sander-* 
land,  wiUi  a  real  little  wooden  stern  stuck  on  t«  it; 
a  work  of  art,  combining  composition  with  carpentry, 
which  I  coniader^  to  be  one  of  the  most  eavjable  pos- 
f  that  tbe  world  could  afiwd.    Th«T«  w«n  comft 
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hooks  m  the  beams  of  die  ceiling,  the  use  of  which  I  did 
Bot  di¥ine  tben ;  and  some  lockers  and  boxes  and  oon- 
f  eniences  of  that  sort,  which  served  for  seats  and  eked 
out  the  cbairs. 

All  tbisy  I  9aw  in  the  first  glance  after  I  crossed  the 
threshold — childlike,  according  to  my  theory  —  and  then 
Peggotty  opened  a  little  door  and  showed  me  my  bed- 
loom.  It  was  the  oompletest  aod  most  desirable  bed- 
room ever  seen  —  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel;  with  a 
little  window,  where  the  rodder  used  to  go  through ;  a 
little  looking-glass,  just  the  right  height  for  me,  nailed 
against  the  wall,  and  fraito6d  with  oyster-ehells ;  a  little 
bed,  which  there  was  just  roota  enough  to  get  into ;  and 
a  nosegay  of  seaweed  in  a  bl^e  mug  on  ihe  table.  The 
walls  were  whitewashed  as,  white  as  milk,  and  the  patch- 
woTk  counterpane  made  my  eyes  quite  ache  with  its 
brightness.  One  thing  I  particularly  notii^  in  this 
delightful  house,  Was  the  smell  of  fish ;  which  was  so 
searching,  that  when  I  took  out  my  pocket-handkerchief 
to  wipe  my  nose,  I  found  it  smelt  exactly  as  if  it  had 
wrapped  up  a  lobster.  On  my  imparting  this  discovery 
in  confidence  to  Peggotty,  she  informed  me  that  her 
brother  dealt  in  lobsters,  crabs,  and  crawfish;  and  I 
afterwards  found  that  a  heap  of  these  creatures,  in  a 
state  of  wonderful  conglomeration  with  pne  another,  and 
oever  leaving  off  pinching  whatever  they  laid  hold  of, 
were  usually  to  be  found  in  a  little  wooden  outhouse 
where  the  pots  and  kettles  were  kept. 

We  were  welcomed  by  a  very  civil  woman  in  a  white 
apron,  whom  I  had  seen  oourtesying  at  the  door  when  I 
was  on  Ham's  back,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Like- 
wise by  a  most  beautiful  little  girl  (or  I  thought  her  so) 
with  a  necklace  of  blae  heads  on,  who  wouldn't  let  me 
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kiss  her  when  I  offered  to,  but  ran  swaj  and  hid  hei^ 
>eir.  By  and  by,  when  we  had  dined  in  a  Buraptaoni 
manner  off  boiled  dabs,  melted  butter,  and  potatoes,  whii 
a  chop  for  me,  a  hairy  man  with  a  very  good-natored 
face  came  home.  As  be  called  P^gotty  "  Lass,"  anj 
gave  her  a  hearty  smack  on  the  cheek,  I  had  no  douh^ 
from  the  general  propriety  of  her  conduct,  that  he  wa« 
h|er  brother;  and  so  he  turned  out  —  being  presently 
introdaced  to  me  as  Mr.  Peggotty,  the  master  of  the 
bouse. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  Br,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "Ttwll 
find  us  rou^,  sir,  but  you'll  find  us  ready." 

I  thanked  him  and  replied  that  I  was  sure  I  should  be 
haj^y  in  such  a  delightful  place. 

"How's  your  ma,  Mr?"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "Did 
you  leave  her  pretty  jolly  ?  " 

I  gave  Mr.  Peggotty  to  understand  that  she  was  aa 
jolly  aa  I  oould  wish,  and  that  she  desired  ber  compli- 
ments—  which  was  a  polite  ficdon  on  my  part. 

"  I'm  much  obleeged  to  her,  Fm  snre,"  said  Mr.  Peg- 
got^.  "  Well  RJr,  if  you  can  make  out  here,  for  a  fort-, 
nut,  'long  wi'  her,"  nodding  at  his  sister,  "  and  Ham,  and 
little  Em'ly,  we  shall  be  proud  of  your  company." 

Having  done  the  honors  of  his  house  in  this  boapitable 
manner,  Mr.  Pe^;otty  went  out  to  wash  himself  in  a 
kettleful  of  hot  water,  remarking  that  "  cold  would  never 
couW  get  All  muck  off."  He  soon  returned,  greatly  im- 
proved in  Rppcnrance ;  but  so  rubicund,  that  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  his  face  had  this  in  common  with  the  lob- 
■tere,  crabs,  and  crawfish,  —  that  it  went  into  the  hot 
water  very  black,  and  came  out  very  red. 

AiW  tea,  wlien  the  door  was  shut  and  all  was  made 
tBt^  (the  nighu  being  oold  and  misty  now),  it  seemed  to 
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BM  the  most  delicious  retreat  that  the  imaginatiou  of  man 
wM  oofnoeire.  To  hear  the  wind  getting  up  out  at  sea, 
lo  know  that  the  fog  was  creeping  orer  the  desolate  flat 
Mitside,  and  to  look  at  the  fire,  and  think  that  there  wafl 
■0  house  near  but  this  one,  and  (his  one  a  hoat,  was  Ifke 
enchantment.  Little  ErnHj  had  overcome  her  shynesff 
lad  was  ntting  by  my  ttide  upon  the  lowest  and  least  of 
the  lockerA,  which  was  just  large  enough  for  us  two,  and 
jost  itted  into  the  chimney-comer.  Mrs.  Peggotty  with 
the  white  apron,  was  knitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
fre.  Peggotty  at  her  needle-work  was  as  much  at  home 
with  Saint  Paul's  and  the  bit  of  wax-candle,  as  if  they 
had  never  known  any  other  roof.  Ham,  who  had  been 
giving  me  my  first  lesson  in  all-fours,  was  trying  to  rec- 
ollect a  scheme  of  telling  fortunes  with  the  dirty  cards, 
and  was  printing  off  fishy  impressions  of  his  thumb  on 
all  the  cards  he  turned.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  smoking  his 
pipe.  I  felt  it  was  a  time  for  conversation  and  confi- 
dence. 

"  Mr.  Peggotty !  *•  says  I. 

"  Sir,"  says  he. 

**  Did  yoQ  give  yoar  son  the  name  of  Ham,  because 
yoQ  lived  in  a  sort  of  ark  ?  * 

Mr.  Peggotty  seemed  to  think  it  a  deep  idea,  but  an- 
swered: 

**  No,  sir.     I  never  giv  him  no  name." 

^Who  gave  him  that  name,  then?"  said  I,  putting 
^pwslion  number  two  of  the  catechism  to  Mr.  Peggotty. 

••  Why,  sir,  his  father  giv  it  him,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

*  I  thought  you  were  his  father !  " 

«  My  brother  Joe  was  his  fether,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

•*  Dead.  Mr.  Peggotty    "  I  hinted,  after  a  respectful 
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**  DrowndeaJ,"  i^niil  Mi*.  Peggo^y. 

I  waa  vei7  much  surprised  that  }Hr.  FeggfMy  wu  ool 

Ham's  bther,  and  begaa  to  woader  whether  I  was  mi*- 

-   t«k«a  about  his  relationship  to  anjibod;  else  there.    I 

WM  to  curious  to  know,  that  I  made  op  my  mind  io 

haen  it  out  with  Hr.  Fe^ottj. 

**  IdUle  Emly,"  I  said,  glancing  at  her.  "^e  is  jam 
faogbler,  ieo't  she,  Mr.  Pe^^tt;  ? " 

"  No,  ur.     ilj  hrother- in-law,  Tom,  was  ker  father." 

I  couldn't  help  it  —  "  Dead,  Mr.  PeggfMj  ?"  1  hint«d, 
after  another  respectful  silence. 

"  Drowndesd,"  said  Mr.  Feggott^. 

I  felt  the  difficulty  of  re.'^uming  the  aubject,  but  had 
Dot  got  to  the  bottom  of  it  yet,  and  must  get  to  the  bot- 
tom somehow.     So  I  said  : 

"  Haven't  jou  any  children,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  " 

"  No,  master,"  be  answered,  with  a  abort  laogb.  "  Vm 
a  bacheldore." 

"A  bachelor!"  I  said,  astonished.  "Why,  who'* 
that,  Mr.  Peggotty  ? "  Pointing  to  the  pereon  m  ihe 
apron  who  was  knitting. 

"Tltafs  Missis  Gununidge,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Gummidge,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  " 

But  at  this  point'  Peggotty  —  I  mean  my  own  peouliar 
Peggotty  —  made  such  impreMive  motions  to  me  not  lo 
ask  any  more  questioua,  lliat  I  could  only  sit  and  look  at 
all  the  siJent  company,  until  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
Then,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  little  cabin,  she  informed 
me  that  Ham  and  Em'ly  were  an  orphan  nephew  and 
niece,  whom  my  host  had  at  different  times  adopted  in 
their  childhood,  when  tbey  were  lufl  destitute  ;  and  that 
Mrs.  Gummidge  was  the  widow  of  bis  partner  in  a  boat, 
^io  bad  died    erj  poor.    He  was  but  a  poor  man  hiraseUi 
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snd  PeggoUy,  bat  as  good  as  gold  and  as  ira6  as  steel 
—  those  were  her  similes.  The  only  subject,  she  in- 
formed rae,  on  which  he  ever  showed  a  violent  temper 
ok*  swore  an  oath,  was  Uiis  generositj  of  his ;  and  if  it 
were  ever  referred  to,  by  any  one  of  them,  he  struck  the 
table  a  heavy  blow  with  his  right  hand  (had  split  it  on 
one  sneh  occasion),  and  swore  a  dreadful  oath  that  he 
woold  be  ^  Gormed"  if  he  didn't  cot  and  ran  for  good, 
if  it  was  ever  mentioned  again.  It  appeared,  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries,  that  nobody  had  the  least  idea  of  the 
etymology  of  this  terrible  verb  passive  to  be  gormed ; 
but  tiiat  they  all  regarded  it  as  constituting  a  most 
solemn  imprecation. 

I  was  very  sensible  of  my  entertainer^s  goodness,  and 
listened  to  the  women's  going  to  bed  in  another  little 
crib  like  mine  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  boat,  and  to 
him  and  Ham  hanging  up  two  hammocks  for  themselves 
oo  the  hooks  I  had  noticed  in  the  roof,  in  a  vei^y  Itl^nri- 
DOS  State  of  mind,  enhanced  by  my  being  deepy.  As 
skimber  gradually  stole  upon  me,  I  heard  the  wind  howl- 
ing ont  at  sea  and  coming  on  across  the  ^at  so  fiercely, 
that  I  had  a  lasy  apprehension  of  the  great  deep  ris- 
ing in  the  night  But  I  bethought' myself  that  I  was 
m  a  boat,  afier  all ;  and  that  a  man  Uke  Mr.  Peggotty 
was  not  a  bad  person  to  have  on  board  if  anything  did 
happen. 

Nothing  happened,  however,  worse  than  morning. 
Ahiioat  as  soon  as  it  shone  upon  the  oyster-sheU  frame 
of  my  mirror  I  was  out  of  bed,  and  out  with  little  £mly, 
fMcking  up  stones  upon  the  beach. 

**  You're  quite  a  saik>r,  I  suppose  ? "  I  said  to  £m*ly. 
(  don't  know  that  I  supposed  anything  of  the  kind,  but  I 
felt  it  an  act  of  gidlantry  to  say  aom<^hing;  aitd  a  sliin- 
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iog  Mil  olose  to  \i&  made  such  a  pretty  little  iau^  of 
itself,  at  the  inotneDt,  in  her  bright  eye,  thai  it  came  ints 
my  bead  to  say  this. 

"No,"  replied  Em1j,  ahaiittg  her  head,  "Fm  afiaid 
of  the  sea." 

"Afraid I"  I  said,  with  a  beooming  air  of  boldnen 
and  locking  very  big  at  the  uighly  ocean.     "  /  a'n't  1 ' 

"Ahl  hut  it's  cruel,"  said  Em'ly.  "I  have  seen  it 
veiy  cruel  l«  some  of  our  men.  I  tiave  seen  it  taar  a 
boat  as  big  as  our  house  all  to  pieces." 

"  I  hope  it  wasn't  the  boat  (hat "  — 

"  That  father  was  drownded  in  7  "  said  fimly.  "  No. 
Not  that  one,  I  never  see  that  boat." 

"  Nor  him  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

Little  Em'ly  shook  her  bead.    "  Not  to  remember." 

Here  was  a  coincident  1  I  immediataly  went  into  an 
explanation  how  I  had  never  seen  my  own  father;  and 
how  my  mother  and  I  had  always  lived  by  ourselves  in 
the  happiest  state  imaginable,  and  lived  so  then,  and 
always  meant  to  live  so;  and  bow  my  father's  grave  was 
in  the  church-yard  near  our  house,  and  shaded  by  a  tree, 
beneath  the  boughs  of  which  I  had  walked  and  heard  the 
birds  eing  many  a  pleasant  morning  But  there  were 
some  diflerenoes  between  Em'ly's  urphanhood  and  mine, 
it  appe:ired.  She  had  lost  her  mother  before  her  father; 
and  where  her  fatber's  grave  was  no  one  knew,  except 
that  it  wag  somewhere  in  the  deptiis  of  the  sea. 

"  Besides,"  said  Em'ly,  as  she  looked  about  fw  sheila 
nod  pebbles,  "your  father  was  a  gentleman  and  your 
mother  is  a  lady ;  and  my  fitther  was  a  fl^erman  and 
my  mother  was  a  fisherman's  daughter,  and  my  ubcIh 
Dan  is  a  fisherman." 

"Daa  is  Mr.  F^^tty,  is  he?"  said  L 
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*  Unde  Dan  —  yonder,"  answered  Em'ly,  nodding  at 
die  boatrhoQse. 

*'  Tes.  I  mean  him.  He  must  be  veiy  good,  I  should 
think  ?  '• 

"  Good?"  said  Emiy.  **  If  I  was  ever  to  be  a  lady, 
Fd  give  him  a  sky-blue  coat  with  diamond  buttons,  nan- 
keen  trousers,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat,  a  cocked  hat,  a 
large  gold  watch,  a  silver  pipe,  and  a  box  of  mon^y.'* 

I  said  I  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Peggotty  well  de- 
served these  treasures.  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  felt 
it  difficult  to  picture  him  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  rai- 
ment proposed  for  him  by  his  grateful  little  niece^  aud 
that  I  was  particularly  doubtful  of  the  policy  of  the 
cocked  hat;  but  I  kept  these  sentiments  to  myself. 

Little  Em'ly  had  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  sky 
in  her  enumeration  of  these  articles,  as  if  they  were  a 
glorious  vision.  We  went  on  again,  picking  up  shells 
and  pebbles. 

^Toa  would  like  to  be  a  lady?"  I  said. 

Em'ly  looked  at  me,  and  laughed  and  nodded  ^  yes." 

**  I  should  like  it  very  much.  We  would  all  be  gen- 
tlefolks together,  then.  Me,  and  uncle,  and  Ham,  and 
Mrs.  Gummidge.  We  wouldn't  mind  then,  when  there 
eome  stormy  weather.  —  Not  for  our  own  sakes,  I  mean. 
We  would  for  the  poor  fishermen's,  to  be  sure,  and 
we'd  help  'em  with  money  when  they  come  to  any  hurt." 

This  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and  there 
fore   not  at  all  improbable  picture.      I    expressed   my 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  little  Emly  was 
emboldened  to  say,  shyly, 

^  Don't  you  think  you  are  afraid  of  the  sea,  now  ? " 

It  was  quiet  enough  to  reassure  me,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  if  I  had  seen  a  moderately  large  wave  come  torn- 
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bUag  in,  I  Bhould  have  taken  to  my  heels,  witb  an  rh- 
fiil  recollection  of  ber  drowned  reUtiong.  Howevci-,  ] 
said  "  No,"  and  I  added,  "  Yon  don't  seem  to  be,  either, 
tbougb  jou  taj  you  are;"  —  for  she  was  walking  much 
too  near  the  brink  of  a  sort  of.  old  jetty  or  wooden 
cauMway  we  had  atrolled  upoa,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
ber  fidling  orer. 

-Tm  Dot  afraid  in  this  way,"  s^d  little  Em'ly.  "  But 
I  wake  when  it  blows,  and  tremble  to  think  of  Uncle 
Dan  and  Ham,  and  believe  I  bear  'em  crying  out  for 
help.  That's  why  I  should  like  eo  ibuch  to  be  a  lady. 
But  I'm  not  afrwd  in  this  way.  Not  a  bit.  Look 
here!- 

She  started  ffom  my  side,  and  ran  along  a  jagged 
timber  whieb  protruded  from  the  place  we  stood  upon, 
^^,..-«nd  overhung  the  deep  water  at  some  height,  without 
the  least  defence.  The  incident  is  so  impressed  on  my 
remembrance,  that  if  I  were  a  draughtsman  I  could  draw 
its  form  here,  I  dare  i>sy,  accurately  as  it  was  that  day, 
and  little  Em'ly  springing  forward  to  her  destruction 
(as  it  appeared  to  me),  with  a  look  that  I  have  never 
forgotten,  directed  far  out  to  sea. 

The  tight,  bold,  fluttering  little  figure  tnmed  and  came 
back  safe  to  me,  and  I  soon  laughed  at  my  fears,  and 
at  the  cry  I  had  uttered;  fruitlessly  in  any  case,  for 
there  was  no  one  near.  But  there  have  been  times 
Nnce,  in  my  manhood,  many  timet  there  have  been,  when 
1  hiive  thought.  Is  it  possible,  among  the  possibiJitieA 
of  bidden  tilings,  that  in  the  sudden  rashness' of  the  child 
and  her  wild  look  so  far  off,  there  was  any  merciful 
attraction  of  her  into  danger,  any  tempting  her  towards 
him  permitted  on  the  part  of  her  dead  futber,  that  her 
/'%  migie  have  a  obance  of  endhig  that  day.     Ther# 
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Las  Wen  a  time  since  when  I  have  wandered  whether, 
if  the  life  before  her  oould  have  been  revealed  to  me 
tl  a  glance,  and  so  revealed  as  that  a  child  could  fullj 
comprehend  it,  and  if  her  preservation  could  have  de* 
pended  on  a  motion  of  my  hand,  I  ought  to  have  held 
it  op  to  save  her.  There  has  been  a  time  since  —  I 
do  not  saj  it  lasted  long,  bat  it  has  been  —  when  I 
have  asked  myself  the  quesdon,  Would  it  have  been  bet- 
ter for  little  Emlj  to  have  had  the  waters  close  above 
lier  head  that  morning  in  mj  sight ;  and  when  I  have 
answered  Tes. 

This  may  be  prematare.  I  have  set  it  down  too  soon, 
perhaps.     Bat  let  it  stand. 

We  strolled  a  long  way,  and  loaded  ourselves  with 
things  thai  we  thought  curious,  and  put  some  stranded 
star-fish  carefblly  back  into  the  water  —  I  hardly  know 
enoo|h  of  the  race  at  this  moment  to  be  quite  certain 
whether  they  had  reason  to  feel  obliged  to  us  for  do- 
ing so,  or  the  reverse  —  and  then  made  our  way  home 
to  Mr.  Peggotty's  dwelling.  We  stopped  under  the  lee 
of  the  lobster-outhouse  to  exchange  an  innocent  kiss,  and 
went  into  breakfast  glowing  with  health  and  pleasure. 

**  Like  two  young  mavishes,"  Mr.  Peggotty  said.  I 
knew  this  meant,  in  our  local  dialect,  like  two  young 
thnitihes,  and  received  it  as  a  compliment. 

Of  coarse  I  was  in  love  with  little  Emly.  I  am 
sore  1  loved  that  baby  quite  as  truly,  quite  as  tenderly, 
with  greater  purity  and  more  disinterestedness,  than  can 
enter  into  the  best  love  of  a  later  time  of  life,  high  and 
ennobling  as  it  is.  I  am  sure  my  fancy  raised  up  some* 
tiling  round  tliat  blue-eyed  mite  of  a  child,  which  ethe- 
realised,  and  made  a  very  angel  of  her.  If,  any  sunny 
farenooiv  ^h^  haS  spread  a  little  pair  of  wings  and  floiiB 
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»waj-   befwe    mjr  eyes,   I   don't    think    I   should   haw 
regard'/l  it  as   much   more   than  I  huO  bad  reason  to 

We  ■M.aA  to  walk  about  that  dim  old  flat  at  Yur- 
moutli  m  a  loving  manner,  hours  and  hours.  The  da}'^ 
Bportcil  by  us,  as  if  Time  had  not  grown  up  himself 
yut,  bnt  were  a  child  too,  and  always  at  play.  I  loM 
Eui'ly  I  adored  her,  and  that  unless  she  confessed  shu 
■dured  me  I  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  kill- 
ing myself  with  a  sword.  She  said  she  did,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  she  did. 

As  to  any  sense  of  inequality,  or  youth  fulness,  or 
other  difficulty  in  our  way,  little  Em'ly  and  I  had  no 
such  trouble,  because  we  had  no  future.  We  made  no 
more  provision  for  growing  older,  than  we  did  for  grow- 
ing younger.  We  were  the  admiration  of  Mrs.^  Gum- 
.  midge  and  Peggolty,  who  used  to  whisper  of'iA^Ven- 
ing  when  we  jai,  lovingly,  on  our  little  locker  side  by 
side,  "Lorl  wasn't  it  beautiful !  "  Mr.  Peggotty  smiled 
at  us  fi'om  behind  his  pipe,  and  Ham  grinned  all  the 
evening  and  did  nothing  else.  They  had  something  of 
the  eoi't  uf  pleasure  in  us,  I  suppose,  thut  they  might 
have  bad  in  a  pretty  toy,  or  a  pocket  model  of  the 
Colo.-'seum. 

I  soon  found  out  that  Urs.  Gummidge  did  not  always 
make  herself  so  agreeable  as  she  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do,  under  the  circumstances  of  her  rejjidvnee 
with  Mr.  Peggotty.  Mrs.  Gummidge's  was  rarher  a 
fretful  disposition,  and  she  whimpered  more  sometimes 
Ihau  was  comfortable  for  other  parties  in  so  small  on 
establishment.  I  was  very  sorry  for  her ;  hut  there 
ifere  moments  when  it  would  have  been  more  agreeable, 
/  thought,    if  Mrs.  Gummidge  had  bnA  b.  cwwioient 
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ipftrtment  of  her  own  to  retire  to^  and  had  stopped  thor^ 
imUl  ber  spirits  revived. 

Mr.  Peggottj  went  occasionally  to  a  public-hoqae 
called  The  Willing  Mind.  I  discover^  this,  by  his 
being  out  oh  the  second  or  third  evening  of  onr  visit, 
and  by  Mrs.  Gummidge's  looking  up  at  the  Dutch  clock, 
octween  eight  and  nine,  and  saying  he  was  there,  and 
that,  what  was  more,  she  had  known  in  the  morning  he 
would  go  there. 

Mrs.  Gummtdge  had  been  in  a  low  state  all  day,  and 
had  burst  into  tears  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  fire 
smoked.  ^  I  am  a  lone  lorn  creeturV  were  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge's  words,  when  that  unpleasant  occurrence  took 
place,  ''and  everythink  goes  oontrairy  with  me.** 

**  Oh,  itll  soon  leave  off,**  said  P^gotty  —  I  again 
mean  our  Peggotty  —  ^  and  besides,  you  know,  it's  not 
more^  disagreeable  to  you  than  to  us." 

*'I  feel  it  more,"  said  Mrs.  Gummidge. 

It^  waa  a  very  cold  day,  with  cutting  blasts  of  wind. 
Mrs.  Gammidge's  peculiar  comer  of  the  fireside  seemed 
lo  me  to  be  the  warmest  and  snuggest  in  the  place,  as 
ber  chair  was  certainly  the  easiest,  but  it  didn't  suit 
her  that  day  at  alL  She  was  constantly  complaining 
of  the  cold,  and  of  its  occasioning  a  visitation  in  her 
back  which  she  called  '*  the  creeps."  At  last  she  shed 
tears  on  that  sabject^  and  said  again  that  she  was  ''a 
kme  lorn  creetur*  and  everythink  went  contrairy  with 
ber." 

**  It  is  certainly  very  cold,^  said  Peggotty.  ''  liver y- 
body  must  feel  it  sa" 

**  I  feel  it  more  than  other  people,"  said  Mrs.  Gum< 
■idge. 

80   at    dinner ;   when  Mrs.  Gnmmidge  was  always 
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helpeii  fmmedElltelj  sft6r  me,  U}  wbotn  the  prefVKMC  . 
w&s  fpyen  aa  a  visitor  of  distinction.  The  fish  wen 
(AHdl  and  bony,  xnd  the  potuoet  were  a  little  burnt. 
fTe  atl  acknowledged  th4t  we  Kit  thh  something  of  a 
disappoititment ;  but  Mrs.  Guniroidge  said  she  ftlt  It 
more  llian  we  did,  and  shed  tears  again,  and  made  that 
former  declaration  With  great  bitterness. 

AccordiOglj,  when  Mr.  Peggatty  came  home  abont 
nine  o'clock,  this  Dofortuiiate  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  knit 
ting  in  hrir  corner  In  a  very  wreU^ed  and  miserable  con- 
dition. Feggottj  had  be6n  working  chcerfullj.  Ham 
bad  been  patching  up  a  great  pair  of  water-boots  ;  and  I, 
with  little  Emlj'  by  mj  side,  had  been  rea^ng  to  tbem. 
Hrs.  Gnmmidge  had  never  made  any  other  remark  than 
a  fbrlom  sigh,  and  had  never  raised  her  eyes  since  tCa. 

•Well,  Mates,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  taking  hia  seat, 
"  and  how  are  you  ?  " 

We  all  siud  some^ng,  or  looked  something,  to  wel- 
oome  hhn,  except  Mrs.  Gammidge,  who  only  shook  bei 
head  over  her  knitting. 

**  What  B  amiss,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  dap  of  Us 
hands.  "  Cheer  up,  old  Hawther ! "  (ISr.  Peggotty 
meant  old  girL) 

Hn.  Gbtnmidge  did  not  appear  to  be  abl«  to  cheAr 
np.  She  took  out  an  old  black  silk  bdAdkercfaief  atid 
wiped  her  eye*  ;  but  instead  of  potting  it  ill  her  {Mxlet, 
kept  it  oat,  and  wiped  them  again,  and  still  kept  it  out, 
ready  for  use. 

«  Whafs  amiae,  dame  ?  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"  Nothing,"  returned  Mrs.  Ouramidge.  "Too're  ootne 
from  The  Willing  Mind,  Danl  ?  " 

*  Why  yea,  I've  took  a  short  spell  at  The  Willing 
Jfibtf  It^^ht,"  «ald  Hr.  Peggotty. 
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**  Pm  sorry  I  should  drive  700  th^^**  said  Mmpu  GhuB^ 

'"Drive!  I  don't  want  po  drivings"  returned  ^r« 
Peggotty  with  an  boQest  lai^h.  ^  I  only  go  too 
ready" 

^Very  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Gammidgey  sbalung  j^er 
hsad,  and  wiping  her  .eyes,  '*Tes,  yes,  very  rea47» 
I  am  sorry  it  should  be  along  of  me  that  yoa'ze  ao 
ready." 

^ Along  o'  you?  It  aVt  along  o'  youl"  said  Mi; 
Peggotty.    ^  Don't  ye  believe  a  bit  on  i^" 

''Yes,  yes,  it  is,"  cried  Mrs,  Qammidge^  ''I  ]|now 
what  I  am.  I  know  that  I  am  a  lone  lorn  creetor'  apd 
not  only  that  everythink  goes  eontrairy  with  me,  bat  that 
I  go  contrairy  with  everybody.  Tes,  yes.  I  feel  more 
than  other  people  do,  and  I  show  it  more.  It's  my  mis« 
fortnn'." 

I  really  oooldn't  help  thinking,  as  I  sat  taking  in  all 
this,  that  the  misfortane  extended  to  some  other  members 
of  that  family  besides  Mrs.  Gummidge,  But  Mr-  Peg- 
gotty made  no  such  retort,  only  answering  with  another 
entreaty  to  Mrs.  Gummidge  to  cheer  up* 

*^  I  a'n't  what  I  could  wish  myself  to  be,"  said  Mrs, 
Gummidge.  ''I  am  far  from  it.  I  know  what  I  am« 
My  troubles  has  made  me  contrairy.  I  feel  my  troubles^ 
and  they  mak^  me  contrairy.  I  wish  I  didn't  feerem, 
but  I  do.  I  wbh  I  could  be  hardened  to  'em,  but  I  a'n't. 
I  moke  the  house  uncomfortable.  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 
Vve  made  your  sister  so  all  day,  and  Master  Davy." 

Here  I  was  suddenly  melted,  and  roi^red  out  **  No, 
fou  haven't,  Mrs.  Gummidge,"  iq  grei^t  mental  distress. 

"It's  far  from  right  that  I  should  do  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Oommidge.    ''It  a'p't  n  ^t  retain.    I  had  betffif  gp  into 
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the  house  and  die.  I  am  a  lone  lorn  creetur*,  and  bad 
much  betUr  not  make  myeelf  cootrairy  bete.  If  thinka 
must  go  contrairj'  with  me,  and  I  must  go  contruiy  mf- 
self,  let  me  go  contrairy  in  mj  parish.  Dan't,  Td  betlu 
go  into  the  house,  and  die  and  be  a  riddance  !  " 

Mrs.  Gummidge  i-ctired  with  these  woi-ds,  and  bclodi 
berself  U>  bed.  When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Peggotty,  who 
had  not  exhibited  a  trace  of  anj  feeling  but  the  pn>- 
fbundost  sympathy,  looked  round  upon  us,  and  nodding 
his  head  with  a  lively  expression  of  that  sentiment  still 
aniuiating  his  face,  said  in  a  whisper  : 

*"  She's  been  thinking  of  the  old  'un  1  " 

I  did  not  quite  understand  what  old  one  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge  was  supposed  to  hare  fixed  her  mind  upon,  until 
Peggotty,  on  seeing  me  to  bed,  explained  that  it  was  the 
late  Mr,  Gummidge;  and  that  her  brother  alwajs  took 
tl<at  for  a  received  truth  on  such  occasions,  and  that  it 
rJways  had  a  moving  efTect  upon  him.  Some  time  afler 
he  was  in  his  hammock  that  night,  I  heard  him  myself 
repeal  to  Ham,  "  Poor  thing  !  She's  been  thinking  of 
the  old  'un  I "  And  whenever  Mrs.  Gummidge  was 
overcome  io  a  similar  manner  during  the  remainder  of 
our  stay  (which  happened  some  few  times),  he  always 
raid  the  same  thing  in  extenuation  of  the  circumstanca, 
and  always  with  the  tenderest  commiseration. 

So  Ihe  fortnight  slipped  away,  varied  by  nothing  bat 
the  variation  of  the  tide,  which  altered  Mr.  Peggotty's 
times  of  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  altered  Ham's 
engagemenis  also.  When  the  latter  was  unemployed, 
be  sometimes  walked  with  us  to  show  us  the  boats  and 
ships,  and  once  or  twice  he  took  us  for  a  row.  I  don't 
know  why  one  slight  set  of  impressions  should  be  more 
partlcniarfy  jusodated  with  a  place  than  another,  though 
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I  Mleire  this  obtains  with  most  people,  io  reference  es- 
pecially  to  the  associations  of  their  childhood.  I  neyer 
bear  the  name,  or  read  the  name,  of  Yarmouth,  but  I 
tm  reminded  of  a  certain  Sunday  morning  on  the  beach, 
the  bells  ringing  for  church,  little  Emiy  leaning  on  m j 
shoulder,  Ham  lazily  dropping  stones  into  the  water,  and 
the  sun,  away  at  sea,  just  breaking  through  the  heavy 
oust,  and  showing  us  the  ships,  like  their  own  shadows. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  going  home.  I  bore  up 
•gainst  the  separation  from  Mr.  Peggotty  and  Mrs. 
Oommidge,  hot  my  agony  of  mind  at  leaving  little 
£m*ly  was  piercing.  We  went  arm-in-arm  to  tlTe 
pablio-haose  where  the  carrier  put  up,  and  I  promised, 
OQ  the  road«  to  write  to  her.  (I  redeemed  that  promise 
afterwards,  in  characters  larger  than  those  in  which 
apartments  are  usually  announced  in  manuscript,  as 
being  to  let.)  We  were  greatly  overcome  at  parting; 
and  if  ever,  in  my  life,  I  have  had  a  void  made  in 
oy  heart,  I  had  one  made  that  day. 

Now,  all  the  time  I  had  been  on  my  visit,  I  had  been 
nngratefol  to  liiy  home  again,  and  had  thought  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  But  I  was  no  sooner  turned  towards 
it,  than  my  reproachful  young  conscience  seemed  to  point 
that  way  with  a  steady  finger ;  and  I  felt,  all  the  more 
for  the  sinlLing  of  my  spirits,  that  it  was  my  nest,  and 
that  my  mother  was  my  comforter  and  friend. 

TUs  gained  upon  me  as  we  went  along ;  so  that  the 
nearer  we  drew,  and  the  more  familiar  the  objects  be- 
eame  that  we  passed,  the  more  excited  I  was  to  get 
there,  and  to  run  into  her  arms.  But  Peggotty,  instead 
of  sharing  in  these  transports,  tried  to  check  them 
(thoQ^  very  kindly),  and  lodged  confused  and  out  of 
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BliinderstoDe  Bookeij  vould  oome,  iNWever,  in  ^te  ' 
of  berj  when  the  carrier'^  hone  pleased  —  and  did.   Ham 
veil  I  recollect  it,  on  a  oold  gray  afWaoon,  with  a  4uU 
R^,  thraateaipg  rain  ! 

Tb»  door  opened)  9nd  I  looked,  half  lauding  acd  half 
dying  in  m;  pleaaant  agitation,  for  my  motlwr.  It  wai 
Mt  abe,  bvt  a'atraoge  MTvaat. 

"  Why,  Peggotty  1 "  J  sajd,  ruefully,  « iso't  abn  oia» 
home  ? " 

''Tea,  yes,  Ua<>l«r  Davy,"  said  Peg^tty.  "She'a 
oome  ho(ne.  Wait  a  bit,  Master  Dayy,  and  I'll-TrB 
t^  you  sometiing." 

Between  her  agitation,  and  her  natural  awkwardoBH 
in  getting  out  of  the  oart,  Peggotty  was  raaUng  a  mott 
extraordinary  festoon  of  heraelf,  but  I  felt  tw  bbnk  and 
strange  to  tell  her  «o.  When  «he  had  got  dfiwii,  abe 
took  me  by  the  hand ;  led  me,  woaderipg^  into  tM 
kitchen ;  and  shut  tlie  door. 

"  Peggotty ! "  said  I,  quite  frightened.  "  What* s  tbs 
matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,  bless  you.  Master  Dary  dearl" 
she  answered,  a.'itiuniing  an  air  of  spnghtlineiis. 

"  Something's  the  matter,  I'm  sure.    Where's  mama  f  " 

"  Whfire'a  mama,  Master  Davy  ?  "  repeated  Peggotty. 

"  Tea.  Why  hasn't  she  come  out  (o  the  gate,  and  what 
have  we  qome  in  here  for  J  Oh,  Peggotty  I  "  My  eyes 
were  full,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going  to  tumble  down. 

"Bless  the  precious  boy  I"  cried  Peggotty,  taking 
bold  of  me.     "  Wliat  is  it  ?     Speak,  niy  pet !  " 

"  Not  dead,  too  !     Oh,  she's  not  dead,  Peggotty  ?  ' 

Peggotty  cried  out  No!  with  an  astonishing  Toltune 
of  voice ;  and  then  sat  down,  and  began  to  poati  and 
Mid  I  bad  given  her  a  turn. 
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1  gave  ber  a  hug  to  tiake  ^Waj  the  turn,  or  to  give  her 
mother  turn  in  the  right  direction,  and  then  stood  before 
tet,  looking  at  her  In  anxious  inquiry. 

**  Ton  see,  dear,  I  should  have  told  jou  before  now,^ 
Mkid  Peggottyj^bbt  I  hadn't  an  opportunity,  t  ought 
to  hftve  made  it,  perhaps,  but  I  couldn't  azackly  **  —  that 
was  always  the  sdbstitute  for  elca<;tly,  in  Peggotty*! 
aifiitia  of  wOi^s  —  ^  brfai^  my  mind  to  it.'' 

''Qo  on,  Peggotty,"  said  I,  more  frightened  than 
before* 

•  Master  bavy,**  said  Peggotty,  untying  her  bonnet 
with  a  shaking  hand,  and  speaking  in  a  breathless  sort 
ti  way.  **Wbat  ^b  you  think  ?    Toti  have  got  a  Pa!" 

Tfireinbled,  and  turned  white.  Something  —  t  doil't 
kno#  #hat,  or  bot«r  ^-^  cdbne^ted  with  tne  grave  in  the 
chareh-yard,  and  the  raising  of  the  dead,  seemed  to  strike 
me  like  an  unwholesome  ¥nnd. 

**  A  new  one,"  said  Peggotty. 

*  A  new  one  ?  "  I  repeated. 

Peggotty  gave  a  gasp,  as  if  she  were  swallowing  some- 
thing that  was  very  hard,  and,  patting  oat  her  hand, 
said: 

"  Come  and  see  him." 

'  I  don't  want  to  see  him." 

—  *  And  your  mama,"  said  Peggotty. 

I  ceased  to  draw  back,  and  we  went  straight  to  the 
best  parlor,  where  she  left  me.  On  one  side  of  the  fire, 
sat  my  mother;  on  the  other,  Mr.  Mnrdstone.  My 
mother  dropped  her  work,  and  arose  hurriedly,  but 
tnnidly  I  thought. 

«  Now,  Clara,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone.  "  Reo- 
o&eet!  control  yourself,  always  control  yourself  I  Davy 
Soy,  how  do  j^oa  do?" 


M 
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I  gare  bim  m;  hand.  Afl«r  a  moment  of  auspense,  1 
went  and  kbsed  my  mother :  she  kissed  me,  patted  me 
gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  sat  down  again  to  her  nroHc 
I  could  not  look  Ht  her,  I  could  not  look  at  him,  I  knew 
quite  well  that  he  was  looking  at  us  both ;  and  I  turned 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  there,  at  some  ahmbs  (bat 
were  drooping  thejr  heads  in  the  cold. 

Aa  soon  as  I  could  creep  awaj,  I  crept  upstairs.  Hj 
old  dear  bednwm  was  changed,  and  I  wat  to  lie  a  long 
way  off.  I  rambled  down-Ntairs  to  find  anjtbiDg  that 
was  like  itself,  so  altered  it  all  seemed  ;  and  roamed  into 
the  yard.  I  very  soon  started  back  from  there,  for  the 
empty  dog-kennel  was  filled  up  with  a  great  dog —  deep- 
mouthed  and  black-haired  like  Him  —  and  be  waa  verj 
angi^  at  the  ai^t  of  me,  and  aprang  oat  to  get  at  aw> 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

I 

I  WALL  Urro  DISGRAdl. 

Iw  the  room  to  which  mj  bed  was  remored,  weiiB 
R  leDtient  thing  that  could  give  evidence,  I  might  ap- 
peal to  it  at  this  daj  — who  sleeps  there  now,  I  won- 
der!—  to  bear  witness  for  me  what  a  heavy  heart  I 
carried  to  it  I  went  up  there,  hearing  the  dog  in  the 
jard  bark  after  me  all  the  way  while  I  dimbed  the 
stairB ;  and,  looking  as  blank  and  strange  upon  the  room 
as  the  room  looked  upon  me,  sat  down  with  my  small 
hands  crossed,  and  thought  ' 

I  thought  of  the  oddest  ihings;  Of  the  shape  o£  the 
room,  of  the  cracks  in  the  telling,  of  the  paper  on  the 
wan,  of  the  flaws  in  the  window  glass  making  ripples 
and  dimples  on  the  prospect,  of  the  washing-stand  being 
ridsety  on  its  three  legs,  and  having  a  discontented 
something  about  it,  which  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  T3um- 
midge  under  the  influence  of  the  old  one.  I  was  crying 
tSl  the  time,  but,  except  that  I  was  conscious  of  being 
oold  and  dejected,^i^m  sure  I  never  thought  why  I 
cried.  At  last  in  ihy  desolation  I  began  to  consider  that 
I  was  dreadfnlly  in  love  with  little  Em'ly,  and  had  been 
torn  away  from  her  to  come  here,  where  no  one  seemed 
to  want  me,  or  to  care  about  me,  half  so  much  a^  she 
did.  This  made  such  a  very  miserable  piece  of  business 
of  it,  that  I  rolled  myself  up  in  <i  corner  of  the  counter- 
pane, and  cried  myself  to  sleep. 
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I  wM  ftwoke  bj  80in^>odj  uying  "  Here  he  is  I "  tat 
DnooreriDg  mj  hot  head.  My  mother  and  Peggottj  had 
come  to  look  for  me,  and  it  wu  one  of  tbem  who  had 
done  it 

"  Okvj,"  BBid  my  mother.     "  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

I  thought  it  very  itMiig«  that  she  should  ask  me,  and 
anawtfred,  "Nothing."  I  turned  over  dd  my  face,  I  tee- 
oUect,  to  hide  my  trembling 'lip,  which  answered  her 
with  greater  trulh- 

" Davy," -said  my  mother.  "Davyr  "oy  flW^'" 

I  dare  uy  no  word&  she  could  hare  utter^  would 
have  affect«d  me  so  much,  then,  es  her  calling  me  h«r 
child.  I  hid  my  tears  in  the  beddotha*,  imd  prwaed  h«r 
fremmc  with  my  hand,  wheq  she  would  have  rus«d  am 
BP. 

**  Tbis  isi  ypnr  diuag,  Peggotty,  yon  cruel  thing  I "  said 
my  mother.  "I  have  no  doubt  at  i|11  about  it.  How 
ma  you  rwonqUe  U  to  your  cooscienoe,  I  wonder,  to 
piejudjce  qij  own  hoy  agatnt  me,;  or  sgain«t  «ny> 
Iwly  who  i|^  dear  to  mo?  WlnU.  do  yw  tneaq  by  i|^ 
Pfiggo**??" 

Poor  Feggotty  lifted  np  her  hands  and  ojea,  and  only 
answ red,  <n  a  sort  of  paiafdirase  of  the  grace  I  usually 
repeated  after  dinner,  "  Lord  forgive  you,  iSn.  Copper- 
field,  and  for  what  you  have  said  this  minuta,  may  ym 
■ever  b«  truly  soiry ! " 

"  It's  enough  to  distiact  me,"  eried  my  mottwr.  "  la 
tny  honeymoon,  toov  when  my  most  invetarato  euei^iy  ' 
might  relent,  one  would  thiuk,  atkd  aot  envy  me  a  littlii 
peace  of  mind  and  happiness.  Davy,  you  naughty  boy  1 
Peggott^,  you  savage  creature  1  Ob,  dear  me  |  "  cr|ed 
tny  Inothel^  turuiog  irom  (me  of  us  to  the  other,  in  her 
pettish  wilful  maniwr,  "  what  a  tjmibla«»De  woiid  this  i% 
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irbesi  one  bas  tlie  oMst  tight  to  exp^ot  it  to  be  m  «gfd^ 
ible  M  powible  ! " 

I  fek  %be  touch  of  a  h«tid  that  I  knew  waa  neHhar 
hen  tior  Peggotty's^  and  slipped  to  my  feet  at  the  bed- 
iide«  It  was  Id^.  Murdtitone'e Jiand^  aad-  be  kept  it  od 
i^r  aito  as  he  nidt      '• 

^What's  this?  Clara,  my  love,  have  jreafokfOttettP 
-^  Fintioess,  ta^  d«Sr  i'^  :  i 

^'I  am  Tery  s^rry,  Bdward^*"  s^id  my  MChei'.  '^l 
■leant  to  be  very  g^od,  but  I  am  so^  msMDliittable.'' 

*"  Indeed  I "  he  answered.  ""  ThatV  «  bAd  iMariag,  8o 
iooii,  Clara."  1  .     •  < 

*  I  say  it^s  rety  hai^  I  ahookl  be  aMderM'iiow^''i  re- 
turned my  mother^  pouting  |  ^and  jl  if^^ery  hard-^ 
Isn't  it?- 

He  di^w  her  to  him,  whispensd  in  her  ea»f  and  kissed 
liei\  I  knew  as  well^  wbeti  I  saw  my*  liMttherlB  hehd 
lean  down  upon  liis  shoulder,  and  her  arm  touch  his  neok 
-—I  knew  as  well  that  he  could  mould  her  pliant  iiatnre 
into  any  fefm  he  chose,^  as  I  Icaow,  now^  that  he  did  "it 

**  Oo  you  below,.my  love^**  said  Mn  Mui^dstoiiej  ^Ba- 
nd aad I  witleome doW)iv:tog6fiher.  My  frieQd,'^'ttirtiing 
a  darkening  face  cfti  Peg^ty^  wheafhe-had  watched 
aiy  oMher  odt^  and  dismiss^  her  with  a  aod  4ild  a 
smile?  *do  yoa  know  your  mietresfl^s  name?'' 

*  She  has  been  bvy  niisti«B6  a  long  time,  sir,"  aaswefod 
Peggotty.    <^  I  ought  to  it." 

^That's  trae^^  he  answered^  ^  But  I  thought  I  beard 
yea,  as  I  came  np-stsdrs,  address  faer  bf  a  name  that  is 
aot  heim  She  bas  taken  mine,  you  kaoiw.>  Will  yoa 
temember  thai?" 

PeggMy,  wish  Bomts  messy  glaneiM  at  me^  eoorbesied 
herself  ont  of  the  room  without  replying ;  seeing,  I 
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ftm,  that  ahe  was  expscted  to  go,  and  had  no  excuse  lot 
remaining.  When  we  two  were  left  alone,  he  shut  tbe 
door,  and  sitting  on  a  ohair,  and  holding  me  standing  be- 
ton  him,  loAed  Bleadilf  ipto  m;  ejee.  I  feh  017  ow« 
attracted,  do  lest  steadily,  to  his.  Ae  I  recall  oar  being 
opposed  tbna,  face  to  fiwe,  I  seen  agaia  to  bear  tay  heail 
boat  fast  awl  high, 

"David,"  he  said,  making  his. lips  thin,  bj  presai^ 
tlwm  to^Blher,  **  if  I  hw*  an  obstinate  hone  or  dug  to 
deal  irith,.wba  do  700  think  I  da?" 

"  I  dm't  katwr." 

"I  beat  him." 

I  hadanawerad  in  &kiDd  of  breathleas  whi^»er,  but  I 
felt,  ID'  mj  silenoc,  that  mj  bmUii  was  shm^r  now* 

"I  make  him  wince  and  smart.  I  sa;  to  myself,  TU 
eoDquec  tthatifeUoiwij;  Bnd  if  it  wen  to  cost  hkn.all.the 
blood  he  had)  I  ebould  4o  it.  What  ia  tliali  up^n  yo^r 
&m7- 

-  IXit,"  I  said.         .        . 

He  knew  it  was  the  mark  oC  i«ars  as  w0llwJ<  But 
if -be  bad  ashed  tbe  question  twenty  times,  eacbitimu 
with  twenty  blows,  Lbelieve  my  baby  huait  would  havo 
burst  before  I  would  have  told  him  so.  . 

"  You  have  a  good  de^  of  intelligence  for  a  little  fftl- 
ktw,"  be  said,  with  a  grave  smile  that  belonged  to  baot 
"  and  ywi  uodemtand  me  Y«rj  well,  I  see*  .Wadi  (hfil 
faoe.ur,  and  come  dowii  with  me." 

lie  pointed  to  the  wa.-ihing-stand,  which  I  had  niailo 
oat  to  be  like  Urs.  Gumraidge,  and  motioned  mo  vith 
his  head  to  obey  him  directly.  I  had  little  doubt  then, 
and  I  have  less  doubt  now,  tbat  he  would  have  knocked 
ne  down  without  the  least  ooipunclion,  if  I  had  beei 
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"  Qara,  my  dear,"  he  said,  when  I  had  done  his  bid* 
iing,  and  he  walked  me  into  the  parlor,  with  his  liand 
still  on  my  arm ;  **  yon  will  not  be  made  ancomfbrtable 
inj  more,  I  hope.  We  shall  soon  improve  our  yonihfiil 
hmnors/' 

God  help  me,  I  might  have  been  improved  for  my 
whole  life,  I  might  have  been  made  another  <;reature 
perhaps  for  life,  bj  a  kind  word  at  that  season.  A  word 
of  encouragement  and  explanation,  of  pity  for  my  child- 
ish  ignorance,  of  welcome  home,  of  reassurance  to  me 
that  it  tM»  home,  might  have  made  me  dutiful  to  him  in 
my  heart  henceforth,  instead  of  in  my  hypocritical  out- 
side, and  might  have  made  me  respect  instead  of  hate 
him.  I  thought  my  mother  was  sorry  to  see  *  me  stand- 
mg  in  the  room  so  scared  and  strange,  and  that,'  present- 
ly, when  I  stole  to  a  chair,  she  followed  me  with  her 
eyes  more  sorrowfully  still  —  missing,  perhaps,  some 
freedom  in  my  childish  tread  —  but  the  word  was  not 
^K^en,  and  the  time  for  it  was  gpne. 

We  dined  alone,  we  three  together.  He  seemed  to  be 
very  fond  of  my  mother  —  I  am  afraid  I  liked  him  none 
the  better  for  that  -^  and  she  was  very  fond  of  him.  I 
gathered  from  what  they  saidj  that  an  elder  sister  of  hin 
was  coming  to  stay  with  them,  and  that  she  was  expecte<\ 
that  evening.  I  am  n^  certain  whether  I  found  out 
then  or  afterwards,  tluU;  without  being  actively  eon- 
cemed  in  any  business,  he  had  some  share  in,  or  soom) 
anntial  charge-  upon  the  profits  of,  a  wineHDerfJiant*i$ 
bouse  in  London,:  with  which  his  family  had  been  cou- 
Deeted  from  his  great-grandfather's  time,  and  in  which 
his  sister  had  a  similar  interest ;  but  I  may  mention  It  in 
thb  place,  whether  or  no. 

After  diuner,  when  we  were  sitdng  by  the  fire,  aad  I 
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wu  meditating  an  escape  10  Teggotty  nithoot  haviii| 
the  hardihood  to  slip  away,  lest  it  should  offend  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  a  coach  drove  up  to  the  garden-gate, 
and  he  went  tai  to  receive  the  victor.  My"  mother  M- 
loved  bim.  I  was  timidly  following  her,  when  «hk 
turned  round  at  the  parlor-door,  iii  tke  dttsk,  and  taking 
me  in  her  embrace  aa  she  had  been  used  to  dc,  whis- 
pered me  to  love  taj  new  father  and  be  obedient  to  him. 
She  did  this  hurriedly  and  necretiy,  as  if  it  were  wron^, 
but  tenderly ;  and,  putting  out  her  hand  behind  her,  held 
mine  in  it,  until  we  canm  near  to  where  he  was  standing 
in  the  gardeiJ,  where  she  let  mine  go,  and  drew  hefi 
through  bis  uno. 

ItwMUiMHurdgfonewho  was  arrived,  and  a  ^looiny- 
looking  bdy  she  was ;  dork,  like  her  brother,  whom  she 
greatly  resembled  in  fiice  and  voice ;  and'  with  vei^ 
heavy  eyebrows,  nearly  meeting  over  her  large  nose,  ai; 
1f,  be^ng  disabled  by  the  wrongs  of  her  Be r  from  wearing 
whiskers,  she  had  carried  them  to  tiiat  account  Sh6 
brougtit  witk  her  two  uncompromising  hard  black  boxes, 
with  her  Ailtiflla  on  the  lids  In  hard  brara  nails.  TTheh 
she  paid  the  coachman  she  took  her  money  out  of'a 
hard  steel  purse,  and  she  kept  the  purse  Id  a  Vtry  jtSl 
of  a  b*g  which  hniig  upon  her  arm  by  a  heavy  cbtdn, 
and  ihtit  np  like  a  bite.  I  had  never,  at  that  tlm^ 
'seen  such  a  metalHc  lady  altogether  as  Miss  Uurdstone 

She  W(ra  brought  into  the  parlor  Wfth  many  tokens 
of  welcome,  and  there  formally  recogniied  my' mother  ai 
a  new  and  near  relation.  Then  she  looked  at  me,  aod 
■aid; 

"  Is  that  your  boy,  sister-in-law  ?  " 

Mx  modnr  ^eknowledged  me. 
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<*  GeneraUj  sp^akiog,"  said  Um  Knr^tQpe,  **  I  don't 
IA;ebojs.    How  d'y^  do,  boy?" 

Uader  these  encouraging  circumstance  X  replied  ibt^ 
),  WAA  Tenrj  well,  and  that  I  hoped  she  was  the  samei 
fiMi  auch  an  indifferent  grace,  that  Misa  MurdaMi^  dis- 
Ppied  of  me  in  two  words,: 

•*  Wants  manner ! " 

Having  ottered  which  with  gren^  distinctness,  sha 
begg^  the  &vor  of  being  shown  to  her  rooiQ,  ,which  be- 
eame  to  me  &pm  that  time  forth  a  plac^  of  awe  and 
dread,  wherein  the  two  black  box69  were  never  seen 
open  or  ki|ow;Q  to  be  left  unlocked,  and  where  (for  I 
peeped  in  once  or  twice  when  she  was  out)  numerous 
UtUe  flteel  fetters  and  rivets,  with  which  Mis^,  Murdstone 
embellished  herself  when  she  wajS  dressec^  generally 
hung  apoDj  tt^  looking-;glass  in  fonnidable  array. 

As  well  as  I  could  make  oi,^^  she  had  opme  for  good, 
and  had  no  intention  of  ever  gpipg  agaiin.  She  b^an 
to  **  help  "  my  mother  next  morning,  and  was  in  and  out 
of  the  atore-closet  all  day,  putting  things  tP  rights,  and 
making  havoc  in  the  old  arrangeofients.  Almost  the 
firat  remarkable  thing  I  observed  in  Miss  Murdstooe 
was,  her  beii^  ponstan^y  haunted  by  a  sqspiciou  that  the 
servants  had  a  maa  secreted  somewhere  on  the  premises, 
Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  she  div^4  ij^to  the 
poal-eeilar  at  the  most  imtiqi^Ly  houf^  aad  soarpely  ever 
iiliened  the  door  of  a  dark  cupboard,  without  clapping  it 
td  again,  ip  th§  belief  ^bat  she  had  gpt  tuo)- 

Thoagh  there  was  nothing  yery  airy  about  Miss  Murd* 
Mone,  she  was  a  perfect  Lark  in  point  of  getting  up. 
She  was  up  (and,  as  I  believe  to  this  hour,  looking  for 
U^t  man)  before  anybody  in  the  bouse  was  stirring, 
t^fggottj  ga^e  i  as  her  ogifna^  that  she  even  stept 
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one  eye  open ;  bnt  I  oould  not  concur  in  this  idea ;  foe  1 
tried  it  DiTself  after  hearing  Uie  suggestion  thrown  ool, 
and  fbund  it  Couldn't  be  done. 

On  the  Ver^  first  morning  after  her  arrival  she  was  np 
and  ringing  her  bell  at  ixM^-crow.  When  my  mother 
oama  down  to  breakfast  and  was  going  to  make  the  t«^ 
Uiss  Murdatone  gave  her  a  kind  of  pedt  on  the  cheek, 
which  was  her  nearest  approach  to  a  kiss,  and  sud  : 

"  Now,  Clara,  my  dear,  I  am  come  here,  you  know,  to 
relieve  you  of  all  the  trouble  I  can.  Tou're  much  too 
pretty  and  thoughtless "  —  my  mother  blnshed  bat 
laughed,  and  seemed  not  to  dislike  this  character — "to 
have  any  duties  imposed  upon  you  that  can  be  under* 
taken  by  me.  If  youll  be  so  good  as  give  me  your  keys, 
ray  dear,  lil  attend  to  all  thia  sort  of  thing  in  future." 

From  that  time,  Mi^^s  Murdatone  kept  the  keys  !n  her 
own  little  jail  all  day,  and  under  her  piHow  all  ni^t, 
and  my  mother  had  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  I 
had. 

Sfy  mother  did  not  suffer  her  authority  to  pass  from 
her  withont  a  sfaadoiv  of  protest.  One  night  when  Hiss 
Murdxtone  had  been  det'eloping  certain  honsehold  plans 
to  her  brother,  of  which  he  signified  his  appnibRtian,  ray 
mother  suddenly  began  to  cry,  and  said  she  thought  she 
might  have  been  consulted. 

"  Clara  !  "  said  Mr.  Murdstone  atflmly.  "  Clara  I  I 
<mnder  at  you." 

"  Oh,  it's  very  well  to  say  you  wonder,  Edward ! " 
Tied  my  mother,  "and  it's  very  well  for  you  to  talk 
■bout  flnnn(!ss,  hut  you  wouldn't  like  it  yourself." 

Firmness,  I  may  observe,  wns  the  grand  quality  on 
which  both  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  took  their  stand, 
ffowever  I  might  have  expressed  my  comprehenrioD  of 
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h  ti  that  time,  if  I  had  been  called  upon,  I  neverthelesa 
iid  dsttrly  comprehend  in  mj  own  waj,'that  it  was  an* 
other  name  for  tjrannj ;  and  for  a  eertliin  gloomj,  arro- 
gant, deiriPs  humor,  that  was  in  them  both.  The  creed 
IB  I  aboold  state  it  now,  was  this.  Mr.  Mardstone  was 
fffm ;  nobody  rn  his  world  was  to  be  so  firm  as  Mr. 
Mardstone,  nobody  else  in  his  world  w*as  to  be  firm  at 
all,  for  everybody  was  to  be  bent  to  his  firmness.  Miss 
Mardstone  was  an  exception.  She  might  be  firm,  bat 
only  by  relationship,  and  in  an  inferior  kad  tributary 
degree.  My  mo^ier  was  another  exception.  She  might 
be  firm,  and  must  be ;  bnt  only  in  bearing  their  firm- 
ness, and  firmly  believing  there  was  no  other  firmness 
upon  earth. 

''It's  very  hard,"  said  my  mother,  "that  in  my  own 
boose*-^ 

**Jify  own  boose  ? '^repeated  Mr.  Mardstone.  "  Clara !  ** 
•  '*Omr  own  house,  I  mean,"  faltered  my  mother,  evi- 
dently firightened  —  ^  I  hope  you  must  know  what  I 
Bean,  Edward— ^ it's  very  hard  that  in  yottr  own  house 
I  may  not  have  a  word  to  say  about  domestic  matters. 
I  am  snre  I  managed  very  well  befon^  we  were  mar* 
ifed.  There's  evidence,*^  said  my  mother  sobbing ; "  ask 
Peggotty  if  I  didn't  do  very  well  when  I  wasn't  inter* 
fered  wHh!" 

**  Edward,"  said  Miss  Mardstone,  <*  let  there  be  an 
end  of  this.     I  go  to-saorrow." 

*^  Jane  Mardstone,"  said  her  brother,  ^ht  silent !  IIow 
dtre  yon  to  insinuate  that  you  don't  know  my  character 
better  than  your  words  imply?" 

**  I  am  sure,"  my  poor  mother  went  on,  at  a  grievous 
fiiadvantage  and  with  many  tears,  **  I  donH  want 'any- 
hodj  to  go.    i  shoold  be  verjr  mtserable  and  unbappi 
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i£  aajboAy  tms  lo  go.  X  4m't  vk  mod).  I  mb  mI 
DBreasoiiabla.  I  only  mut  to  bo  eonaolted  lometABe*.  I 
■fl)  vei7  mach  obliged  t»  soybotlj  wbo  assis;?  me,  mkI 
I  odI;  want  to  be  wtHBulted  w  a  mene  iwmt  (ometiiaca. 
I,tboi]0bt  70U  wen  pleased,  once,  with  my  heiofi  ft  little 
InezperieiMed  and  girlish,  Sdw»rd  —  I  am  awe  jm 
nid  89  —  but  you  Mem  to  hate  me  fi)r  it  now*  you  an 
10  WTere." 

"  ^waodi"  «aid  Misa  Murditono,  again,  **■  let  Uure  b4 
W  «nd  «f  tbis.     I  go  b>-morrow," 

"  Jane  Uurdttone,"  thundered  Mr.  Uurdstoae.  "  WiM 
yon  be  ailent?     How,  dare  you?" 

iiiu  UurdatoDe  made.«  jailrdeliver;  of  hqr  pook#t 
handkerchief,  and  held  it  before  her  eyes. 

"  Clara,"  be  cootioued,  looking  at  my  mother,  **  yoa 
surprise  me  I  Too  astound  me  I  Yes,  I  had.  a  aalit- 
fac^  in  tba  thought  of  ma/ijing  an  inifXpentwoii^  tati 
■rthxa  penon,  and  forming  her  character,  and  iiifosing 
into  it  some  amooot  of  that  firmness  apd  dsciBion  qf 
wbiek  it  atood  in  need.  But  wlten  Jane  Uurdsloae  ift 
kind  enough  to,  oome  to  my  asaistanoe  in  tbia  endMvr 
or,  4ind  to  assume  for  my  sake,  a  oondttion  BomeUung 
like  a  hoosekaeper'm  and  when  ahe  meets  witiiv  a  baM 
retam"  — 

"  Oh,  pray,  pray,  EJdward,"  cried  my  mether,  "donH 
Mcuse  tae  of  being  ungrateful-  I  MB  sure  I  am  mX 
ungnlefuL  No  one  ever  said  J  was  before.  I  ham 
qUMif  faults,  but  not  tbst.     C^  don't,  my  deer!  " 

"  When  Jane  Uurdstone  meeU,  I  say,"  he  went  w, 
after  waiting  until  my  mother  was  silent,  "  with  a  baM 
retoni,  that  feeling  of  mine  is  chilled  and  altered." 

"  Don't  my  lore,  say  that  ] "  implored  my  u«ltMC 
n^fiUotufy.    "Qh,  don't,  EdwardI    I  can't  bear  to 
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bear  it.    Whatever  I  am,  I  am  affecdonate;     I  know 

I  am  aifectioiiate.  I  wouldn't  say  it,  if  I  wasn't  cer- 
tain that  I  am.  Afik  Peggotty.  t  am  sdre  erhe'U  teH 
y<m  Ym  afifeetionate." 

**  There  is  no  extetit  of  mere  w^aktiess,  Oara,*  Mkl 
Mr.  Mnrdstone  in  reply,  **  that  can  have  the  leadt  we^ht 
with  me.    Ton  lose  breath." 

**  Pray  let  us  be  friends,"  said  my  mother,  "  1  eonldnlt 
Kre  under  coldness  or  unkindnesd.  I  am  so  sorry.  I 
have  a  great  many  defects,  I  know,  and  ft^S  rery  good 
of  yon,  £dWard,  with  yonr  streiigth  of  mitid,  t6  endeavbr 
to  correct  them  for  me»  Jatie,  I  don't  bbject  to  atiy- 
thmg.  I  shonld  be  qmte  broken-hearted  if  yoti  thought 
of  leaving  *  —  My  mother  was  tdo  much  overcoitte  to 
go  on. 

**  Jane  Murdstone,"  said  Mr.  Mnrdstone  to  his  sister, 
**  any  harsh  words  between  us  are,  I  hope,  tin'common. 

II  is  not  my  fault  that  so  unustkal  an  occurrence  has 
taken  place  to-night.  I  was  betrayed  into  it  by  an- 
nther.  Ncv  is  it  your  fault  You  were  betrajred  into 
H  by  another.  Let  us  both  try  to  forget  it  And  ak 
this,"  he  added,  after  these  magnafiimoas  words,  ^  is  not 
a  Ht  scede  for  the  boy — David  ^  to  bedl** 

I  could  hardly  find  the  door,  through  the  tears  that 
•ti>od  in  my  eyes.  I  was  so  sorry  fbr  my  mother's  dis- 
tress; but  I  groped  my  way  out,  and  groped  my  way 
np  to^my  r6om  in  the  dark,  without  even  having  the 
heart  to  say  good-night  to  Peggotty,  or  to  get  a  candle 
from  her.  When  her  eomring  up  to  look  fbr  me,  an  hour 
9r  so  afterwards,  awoke  me,  she  said  that  my  mother 
had  gone  to  bed  poorly,  and  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Mard« 
•tone  Were  sitting  alone. 

IMDg  ditywti  n^xt  momlxig  tather  eatlWr  than  nsoal. 
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I  pw)s«d  outside  Ihe  parlor-door,  oiv  hearmg  ra^  DiotIi«r*i 
voice.  She  naa  very  earnentlj  and  bumblj'  entreating 
Miaa  Murdstone's  pnrdon,  whicb  that  ladj  granted,  and 
a  perTect  recoQcilialion  h>ok  place.  I  never  knew  mj 
moUisr  afterwards  to  give  an  opiaioD  on  anj  niaCler, 
without  first  i^pealiog  to  Miss  Murdstone,  or  without 
having  first  ascertaiaed  bj  some  sure  means,  what  Mist 
VnnlstoBe's  opinion  was  g  and  I  never  mw  Hiss  Murd- 
stone, when  out  of  temper  (she  was  infirm  that  way), 
inov^  her  hand  towards  her  bag  as  if  she  were  going 
to  take  out  the  kejs  and  ofier  to  resign  them  to  mj 
mother,  without  seeing  that  my  mother  was  in  a  ter- 
rihle  fright. 

The  gloomy  taint  that  was  ia  the  Murdstone  blood, 
darkened  the  Murdstone  religion,  which  was  austere  and 
wrathful.  I  bave  thought^  since,  that  its  asmming  that 
character  was  a.  necessary  consequence  of  Mr.  Murd- 
stone's  finnoess,  whicb  wouldn't  Mav  him  to  let  any- 
body ofT  from  the  utmost  weight  of  the  severest  penal- 
ties he  could  find  any  excuse  for.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  well  remember  the  tremendous  visages  with  which  we 
used  lo  go  to  c)'"'^'  ^■"'  ^^^  changed  air  of  the  place. 
Again,  the  dreaded  Sunday  comes  round,  and  I  file  into 
the  old  pew  first,  like  a  guarded  captive  brought  to  a 
condemned  service.  Again,  Miss  Murdstone,  in  a  black 
velvet  gown,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  been  made  out  of 
a  pall,  follows  close  upon  me;  then  my  mother;  then 
her  husband.  There  is  no  Peggotty  now,  as  in  llie 
Did  time.  Again,  L  listen  to  Miss  Murdstone  mum- 
bling the  responses,  and  emphasizing  all  the  dread  words 
with  a  cruel  relish.  Again,  I  see  her  dark  eyes  roU 
round  the  church  when  she  says  "miserable  sinners,"  at 
if  bIm  were  calliDg  all  the  congregation  names.     Again 
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I  ealfib  rare  glimpses  of  my  moth^r^  moving  her  U^p 
timidly  between  the  two,  with  one  of  them  muttering 
■t  eacb  ear  like  low  thunder.  Again,  I  wonder  with 
%  sodden,  fear,  whether  it  is  likely  that  our  good  old 
clergyman  cim  be  wroi\g,  and  Mr.  and  Hiss  Murdstone 
ri^ty  and  that  all .  the  angels  in  Heaven  can  be  de 
tiroying  angels.  Again,  if  I  move  a  finger  or  relax  a 
mnacle  of  my  face,  Miss  Mnrdstooe  pokes  me  wJLth  her 
pniyer-bpoky  and  makes  my  side,  ache. 

YeSy  and  again,  as  we  walk  home,  I  note  some,  neigh- 
bors looking  at  my  mo^eTf  and  at  me^and  whispering. 
Again,  as  the  three  go  on,  ann-in*arm,  and  I  ling^  bof 
hind  alone,  I  follow  some  of  those  looks,  and  wonder  if 
my  mother's  step  be  really  noi4  so  light  as  J  have  seen 
it,  and  if  the  gayety  of  her  beauty,  be  really  almost  wor* 
ried  away.  Again,  I  wonder  )^bether  any  of  the  ne^- 
bors  call  to  mind,  as  I  do,  how  we  iised  to  walk  fiQm^ 
tflgetber,  she  and  I ;  and  I  frqn4er  stupidly  about  that, 
aU.*the  dreary  diso^U  dny.  . 

There  had  been  some  talk  on  occasions  (^  my  gmng 
to  boarding-school.  Mr.  and  Mass  JMhinilBtooa  had  orig^ 
iniUed  it,  9ni  my  mother  ha4  of  ooqrse  i|g]:e^  with 
them.  Noih^ig,  however,  was  concluded  on  therButjeot 
yet    In  the  mean  4ime  I  learnt  leqpons  at  borne. 

S^U  lever.forget  those  lessonsl  They  were  pre- 
tided  over  nominally  l^  my  mother,  but  really  by  Mr^ 
Mordstonei. and  his  sister,  wboi  were  always  pre^ent^aod 
found  them  a  favorablei  occasion  for  giving  my  . another 
Vsssons  in  tba^  miscalled  finnoeJBs,;  which  ,waa  the  bane  of 
both  oor  Uyes.  I  believe  I  was  kept  a^  home  for  thai 
purpose,  I  had  been  apt  enoug)i  to  learn,  and  willing 
cooog^  wben  my  mother  and  I  had  lived  alone  together^ 
[  CM  fiun%.{9enieoiber.l^viUBig  the  aiphnbet  a|  her 

vou  I.  • 
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knee.  To  this  dty,  wieh  I  look  spon  the  fat  Ufec& 
lolterB  in  the  primer,  the  pnciling  novettf  of  tbrir 
shapes,  «nd  the  eaaf  good-tititure  of  O  Snd  Q  and  S| 
wem  to  present  themselvea  again  behn  me  as  they 
nsed  to  <lo.  But  the;  recall  no  filing  of  disgust  or 
reluctftnce.  On  the  contrary,  I  seem  to  havd  wafted 
kMlg  k  path  of  flbwerB  at  &r  u  '  the  crocodHe-book, 
and'ta  have  been  dieered  bj  the  gentleness  of  my 
mother's  rwce  and  manner  ill  th«  my.  Bt)t  these 
K^mn  leSsoas  which  succeeded  those,  I  rem^ber  as 
Ike  d«at!i-bl«*r  at  My  peaen,  sud  a  grierous  daily  drbdgt- 
Bfy  and  mtser^.  Ttey  *ew  Very  kmg,  very  nbinerwig, 
very  hard  -^  perftctiy  unlntfelligniTe,  some  of  thei^  U 
me  —  and  t  mu  generally  as  mUch  bewildered  by  tbun 
M  I  beBeVe  nty  poor  mother  was  heraeK 

Let  tne  remember  ht>w  it  used  to  b«,  and  brlikg  Mie 
morning  bade  agtdn. 

I  oome  into  die  sectfnd-best  partof  After  lireiik^st, 
with  my  books,  and  an  ezercise-botA,  and  8  slate.  My 
ttbtfter  is  t«ady  fer  me  at  her  wriCrtig^esk,  but  not 
half  so  ready  as  Mr.  W^StOne  in  his  easy-cN^r  fty 
die  window  (tbos^  he  pretends  to  b«  reading  a  book), 
tr  M  Hilis  Hurdstone,  sitling  neat-  toy  mother  stlrin^ 
ing  steel  beads.  The  very  atght  <i(  These  two  has  snch 
an  influence  over  me,  that  I  begin  to  feel  the  words  I 
have  been  at  infinite  pnMa  to  ^t  into  my  head,  all 
tlidti^  my,  and  going  I  dOnI  know  where.  I  wotf 
der  where  tbey  do  go,  by  the  by? 

I  hand  the  first  book  to  my  mother.  Perhaps  it  is 
A  grammar,  perhaps  a  hislory,  or  geography.  I  takA 
h  last  drowning  kwk  at  th«  page  as  I  give  it  into  her 
hand,  and  start  off  aloud  at  a  racing  ftaee  While  I  bltl* 
|Dt>  it  fi«eb.     I  trip  oMfr  a  word.     HT.  Uunlttone  kkfti 
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if.  I  Irip  <Kreir  aiM^r iV0i4^  ^Mm  Mordstone  logki 
ipt  I  r6dd«»»  Itttthlo  orer  li«lf>A  jdozen  wprd^f.aqd  9^ 
I  llnnk  mj  mother  w<m14  sliair  196  tfb«  boqfi^  if  ^  ^fedf 
te  8be  does  not  4«rQiAn4  ftesigis  apftljr; 

llle  boy.    Doo't  say  <^0h,  Jhvy,  Duvyi'    TMV^bOd* 

Ml.    Ho  koows  hta  leiMi*)  ^w  bo  ^fim  m^/kaow  iuV 
f  He  doeo  mi  kno^  i^,*^  liw»,  Mosd^tooo  U)i^<VOif» 

■ipfiilly.  '.    / 

MI  am  reoUj  afiroi4  be  4oos  iHpl^"  «oys  viy  >m<3^^f 
^Tbeo  70a  see,   Qara,"  returns  Miss.  Jif  ucdstooOt 

''joa  sboold  just  give  him  the  book  back,  pmi4>  9>i*ko 

Uttl  know  it" 

•*Y€s»  4M\mijr  tmy^mj  motbor;  ^'thM  i^.  wbojb^J 
ioteoA  to  4o^  mj  daiir  Janon  lifow,  D»^»  try  ono^ 
more,  and  don*t  be  stopid*" 

I  obey  ibe  first  cbrnso  of  tbo  iigopctioa  by  trying 
QBoe  more,  bnl.mm.oot^  so  snecisssfiil  witb  tb^  sopqi^ 
kg  I  am^ory  stepid.  I  tumblo  dpirn  baioro  J  geir  to 
tbo  old  ptfMO,  at  %  point  whore  I  vas  lUl  idght.hefpi^Oy 
and  slop  to  tbinfc.  Bwt  I  om'tt  tboKk  about  ^s^lessoo. 
I  thiok  of  the  number  of  yards,  of  oet  ia  Mi^  Uurd^ 
slone's  eap  or  of  the  price  of  Kr.  Murdatone's  dress* 
liig-gow%  or  aoy  sooh  ridicohHi^  proWom  that  I  have 
BO  biisuiesSMwilbft.;«id  don't  want,t^  bavo  anything  at 
att  to  do  witb«  Mr,  Mordstooo  snakes  a  inovemeoiof 
tmpatieoee  which  I  ha^C;  been  ezf#ctiog  for  a^long  time^ 
Uks  Moidstooe  docs  the  same.  My  motbor  glances 
nbmissively  sit  them,  sbota  the  book,  and  lays,  it  by 
as  00  arroor  to  bo  woriied  oat  when  ipy  otb^  tasks 

XImpoi  10  Ik  fnio  oftbsio  orrosvrs  vfry  so^in,  and  it 
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sweHa  like  a  rolling'  snow-^Hdl.  The  bigg«r  it  gets  tfea 
man  napid  /get.  The  case  is  lo )>opel«s8,  and  I fM 
that  I  am  -waUowiog  in  n^  a  bi^  of  imbmnm,  thai 
I  give  ap  all  iileB  of  geUing  «iit,  and  abandon  nystlf 
to  my  fate.  The  despairing  way  in  whiob  my  aMHber 
and  I  Mk  at  eacA  other,  *&  I  blunder  oa,  is  ■inif 
melanefaolyj  But  tiie  greatest  effiot  in  tiiew  miawnbte 
lessons  is  wlien  ny  nMthSr  (tirinUng  nobody  is  obaerf 
iAg  her)  trim  to  give  metheeue  by  the  inotion  «f  bet 
lips.  At  that  instant,  Miss  -Murdstone,  who  baa  bean 
lying  In  irtit  fitr  oMhlng  vise  all  along,  sayi  m  a  deep 
wanting  voice: 

"Clara  I " 

My  mother  starts,  colors,  and  smiles  fitintly.-  Ifr. 
Hnrdstone  eomes  oat  of  liis  otair,  takes  the  book,  tbrowa 
It  at  me,  or  boxes  my  eats  with  it,  and  turns  ma  out 
of  the  room  by  the  shoulders. 

Bven  when  tbe '  lesacns  are  done,  the  womt  is  yet  to 
happen,  in  the  shape  of  an  appalling  mm.  Tbis'  is  in- 
vented for  me,  and  delivered  to  me  <H«!ly  by  Mr.  Mui4* 
■tone,  and  begins,  "  If  I  go  into  a  cheeaeroongM's  sbop^ 
Md  bny  five  thousand  doubte^kncester  obeeSesat  fonr> 
penc»-baIl^aB7  each,  present  pajment"— at  whiob  I 
lee  Miss  Hnrdstone  secretly  oveijt^vd.  I  pore  over 
these  cheeses  wititout  any  result  or  enllghtment  mtU 
dinnertime ;  When,  having  made  a  Mulatto  of  myself  liy 
getting  tbe  dirt  of  the  elate  into  tbe  pores  of  my  dia, 
I  have  a  dice  of  bread  to  help  me  oat  wltb  tbe  cheeses, 
and  am  cotHderedin  disgrace  for  tbe  rest  of  tbe  evening. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  as  if  my 
anfortonate  studies  generally  took  this  couraa.  I  oould 
have  done  very  well  if  I  had  been  without  tbe  Hnr^ 
Moaet;  hat  tbe  influence  of  the   Uuidaiooas   apon   nw 
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was  Hke  tbe  fascination  of  ti»o  aoafces  on  i  a  wmUheii 

joang  bird*     Kven  when  I  dvl  get  tbrough  the  laonii- 

ing  with  tolorable  credit,  there'  was  aot  moeh  gained 

but  dinner ;  far  Miss.  Murdstone  never  ooidd  endure  to 

•ee  me  nntasked,  and  if  I  raahly  made  aaj  show  of 

being  onemplojed,  called  her  brother!^  attention  to:  me 

bj  eajing^  **  Clara,  mj  deaxv  there'a  nothing  like  work  -— 

gi¥«  jonr  boj  an  exercise;"  whieh  caused  me  to  be 

dapped  down  to  some  new  labor  there  and  then*    As 

to  anj  recreation  with  other  children;  of  mj  age,  I  had 

▼erj  little  of  that ;  for  the  gloomy  theology  of  the  Miird« 

stones  made  all  children  out  to   be  a  swarm  of  litUe 

yipers  (though  there  was  a  child  once  set  in  tJie  midst 

of  the  Disciples),  and  held  that  they  coatamioated  one 

another. 

The  natural  result  of  this  treataeni,  continued^  I  sup- 
pcese,  for  some  six  months  or  more,  was.  to  make  me 
f  ullen,  dull,  and  dogged.  I  was  not  made  the  le^  so, 
by  my  sense  of  being  daily  more  and  more  dbut  est 
and  alienated  from  my  mother.  I  believe  I  shocdd  have 
been  almost  stupefied  but  for  one  dreumslaiiee. 

It  was  this.  My  fiither  had  lefti  a*  smaU  collection 
of  books  in  a  little  room  np-etaii^to  which  I  had  ac- 
cess (for  it  adjoined  my  own)  and  which  nobody  ^Ise  in 
oor  house  ever  trouble  From  that  blessed  iktle  room 
Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Fickle,  Humphrey  Clin- 
ker,  Tom  Jones,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Den  Quixote, 
Gil  Bias,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  came  out,  a  glorious 
\io^t,  to  keep  me  company.  They  kepi  aHve  my  fancy, 
nnd  my  hope  of  something  beyond  that  place  and  time,  — • 
Uiey,  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Tales  of  the 
Genii,  ~-  and  did  me  no  harm ;  for  whatever  harm  was 
Vi  some  of  their  was  not  there  for  me ;  /  knew  noth- 
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■14  af  k.  It-ta  a«tenisMt)g  to  me  now,  hoW  I  fodnS 
tious  IB  the  midtt  of  mj  p^ringa  and  bhinderiligs  over 
beavier  Ihsmee,  to  rasd  thom  books  aa  I  did.  It  is  cnti- 
Bua  to  ma  hew  i  coald  erer  fasve  coiis<>Md  mysaU  ua- 
Atr  mj  small  troubles  (whieh  were  great  troubles  U> 
ne),  b^  impetMrmting  arj  fiiTorite  character  !□  them  — 
B8  I  did  — and  bj  pottinf  Ur.  and  Hiss  MurdstoOe  into 
an  the  bad  one«  — w^ieh  I  did  too.  I  have  hetn  Toia 
Joiies  (a  child's  Tom  Jones,  a  hsnnles!i  creature)  for  a 
week  togcdnr.  I  btnw  susurined  ray  (iwti  idea  of  Bod- 
eriok  BMadom  tar  a  moHttt  M  a  stretch,  I  Teriiy  believe. 
I  had  a  greedy  relish  for  a  few  ToldEaes  Of  Voyages 
and  ■  Tmvel*  — ^  I  fbfget  what,  now  —  that  wert  on  thctse 
■helves)  and  fijr  days  and  days  I  caa  remember  to  have 
gone  about  my  region  of  oar  house,  armed  wHh  the 
osfltre-pteoe  o«t  of  an  old  set  of  boot-trees  —  the  per- 
fect maliaation  nf  Captain  Somebody,  of  the  Royal  Brit- 
iah  Navy,  in  dang«r  of  bdng  beset  by  savages,  and 
naolved  U>  aell  his  life  at  a  great  price.  THe  Captain 
aever  bat  dignity,  fhNn  having  bis  ean  boxed  with  the 
L«tin  Qnaamnr.  I  did ;  bdt  the  Capt4ift  wds  a  Captain 
and  a  hero,  in  despite  of  all  the  grammars  of  all  the 
laognagea  in  llie  world,  dead  or  alive. 

lliie  WM  tay  only  and  my  constant  ConlTott.  fThen 
I  think  of  it,  the  pictufe  always  rises  id  my  mind,  of 
a  snmner  evoning,  the  boys  at  play  in  the  chunh-yard, 
and  I  aitliifg  on  my  bed,  reading  as  If  for  Hfe.  Every 
\Mro  in  llw  neighborhood,  every  stone  in  the  'churuh, 
and  every  Ibot  of  the  cfaUrcb-yard,  had  some  association 
of  ita  owD)  in  my  mind,  connected  with  these  books, 
and  stood  for  some  locaUty  made  famous  in  them.  I 
have  aeeo  Tom  Pipes  gb  dflitbing  up  the  «burch -steeple ; 
I  Acnt  waacltod  Strap,  frith  the  kna^j^ck  on  his  bac^ 
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Slopping  to  real  bimaelf  upon  the  iriokei^gale ;  and  1 
bioif  that  Commodore  Zraiuiion  held  that  dob  with 
Mr.  Pickloi  in  the  parlor  of  our  litUe  ytUage  ale-hooflOi 
The  reader  xiow  onderalaiide  as  well  as  I  do,  what 
I  was  when  I  came  to  that  point  of  my.  joolfafal  history 
lo  whicb  I  am  now  oomiqg  again^ 

One  morning  when  I  wen^  inl6  the  fsrlor  with  my 
beoka*  I  found  my  mothfor  kokiag  ansioas^  MiM  Hntd* 
rtaoe  looking  irm^  and  Mr.  Mppdstone  binding  some* 
thing  round  the  bottom  of  a  «asne^-rra  lithe  fad  limber 
cane,  which  he  left  off  Undiag  when  I  oame  ta^  and 
poised  and  switched  in  the  air. 

''I  tell  yon,  Clara,"  said  Mr.  Hordstooe,  *< I  have 
been  (xften  flogged  myself/' 
'^To  be  sure;  (^ooufse,"  said  Miss  Muidstone* 
^  Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,"  Altered  my  mothee,  meek* 
ly.     ""But.— b»t  do  yon  think  it  did  Edward  good?" 
•"Do  you  think  it  did  Edward  harm,  OaM?*^  asked 
Mr.  Mnrdstone»  gravely. 
^'Tliat^s  the  point S"  said  his  si^er. 
To  this  my  mother  retomed,  ^  Certainly,  my  dear 
lane, "  and  said  no  more. 

I  felt  apprehensive  that  I  was  personally  iaterasted 
in  this  dialogue,  and  sought  Mr.  Mnrdstone'a  eye  as  it 
figbted  on  mine* 

''Now,  David,**  he  said— aad  I  saw  that  cast  agua:, 
ai  he  said  it— ^  you  most  be  far  more  careful  to^y 
than  usuaL**  He  gave  the  cane  another  poise,  and 
soother  switch ;  and  having  finished  his  j^patatioa  of 
H,  kid  it  down  beside  him^  with  an  ezpressivo  bok, 
and  took  up  his  hook. 

This  was  a  good  freshener  to  my  pveeenee  of  anad, 
m  a  beginiiing.    IfeU  the  ir«rdt  of  my  laslODS  slip- 
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ping  off,  not  <Hie  by  one,  or  line  by  line,  bat  by  Ae 
entira  page.  I  tried  to  iaj;,  bold  of  them ;  bat  ttwy 
seemed,  it  I  may  ao  exprew  it,  to  have  pat  ikaMi 
on,  and  to  akim  aw»y  froa  me  mth  a  Bmoothneas  there 
was  no  ehitcking. 

We  began  badty,  and  went  on  wtnte.  I  bad  come 
in,  with  an  ides  of  dUdnguiahing  myself  ratbcr,  nai- 
ecvring  tbat  I  wm  very  well  prepared;  bat  it  tinml 
oat  to  be  qaite  a  mistake  'Book  after  book  waa  added 
to  tba  beap  of  foilures,  Miss  Mnrdatone  being  flitnly 
watohfbl  of  OS  all  tbe  time.  And  when  we  came  at 
last  to  the  five  thousand  oheeeea  (canee  he  made  it  driU 
day,  I  remember),  my  mother  burat  out  cryingi 

"  Clara  I "  said  Miss  Hurdstone,  in  her  warning  vmefc 

"  I  un  not  quite  well,  my  dear  Jane,  I  think, "  uid 
ray  mother. 

I  saw  him  wmk,  solemnly,  at  hia  sister,  aa  be  roae 
and  (aid,  taking  np  the  cane: 

"Why,  Jane,  we  can  hardly  expect  Clant  to  bear, 
with  perfect  finnneas,  tbe  worry  and  tormaat  that  Da- 
vid bas  occaooned  her  to-day.  That- would  be  stoical. 
Clara  is  greatly  strengthened  and  Improved,  bat  we  can 
hardly  ezpeet  so  mnch  fnm  ber.  David,  yoa  and  I 
will  go  ap-8t«R«,  boy.  " 

As  be  took  me  out  at  the  door,  my  motfaer  ran  tow- 
anls  us.  Miu  Mnrdstone  said,  "  Clara  I  are  yoa  a 
perfect  fbol?"aod  interfered.  I  saw  my  mother  stt^ 
her  ears  then,  and  I  h«ard  her  crying. 

He  walked  me  op  to  my  room  slowly  and  gravely — 
I  am  certain  he  had  a  delist  in  that  formal  paaade 
of  exeoating  justice  —  and  when  we  got  there,  sndden- 
ly  twisted  my  bead  mder  his  arm. 

"Mr.  Mordstone!   Birl"    I  cried  to  him.   -Doatl 
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Pray  donH  beat  me!  I  have  tried  to  learn,  dr,  bot  1 
OMi*t  learn  while  joa  an^MiM  Maidstone  are  bj,  I 
nnt  indeed!*' 

«*OBn't  7011,  indeed,  David?"  he  said.  ''Well  try 
that"  ^^ 

He  bad  my  head  as  in  a  vice,  bat  I  twined  round  him 
•omebow,  and  stopped  him  for  a  motaent,  entreating'  hitti 
oat  to  beat  me.  It  was  only  for  a  moaient  that  T  8t<^ped 
him,  for  be  cat  me  heavily  an  instant  afterwards,  and 
10  tbe  aame  instant  I  caoght  Uie  hand  with  which  he 
held  me  in  my  month,  between  ray  teeth,  and  bit  If 
throogb.    It  sets  my  teeth  on  edge  to  think  of  it. 

He  beat  me  then,  as  if  he  woald  have  beaten  rae  to 
death.  Above  all  Uie  noise  we  made,  I  heard  them 
ranning  ap  the  stairs,  and  crying  oat  —  I  heard  my 
mother  crying  oat  —and  Peggotty.  Then  he  was  gone ; 
and  the  door  was  locked  oatside;  and  I  was  lying, 
fevered  and  hot,  and  torn,  and  sore^  and  raging  in  my 
pony  way,  upon  the  iloor. 

How  well  I  recollect,  when  I  became  qaiet,  what  an 
nnnatoral  stillnesa  seemed  to  reign  throagh  ^e  whole 
hoase !  How  weH  I  remember,  when  my  smart  and 
passion  b^an  to  oool,  how  widced  I  began  to  feel ! 

I  sat  listening  for  a  long  while,  bat  there  was  not  a 
loaod.  I  crawled  ap  from  the  floor,  and  saw  my  fiice 
ID  the  gfaiss,  80  swollen,  red,  and  ngly  that  it  almost 
frightened  me.  My  stripes  were  sore  and  stiff,  and  made 
me  cry  afresh,  when  I  moved;  bat  they  were  nothing 
to  the  f;iiilt  I  fell.  It  lay  heavier  on  my  breast  than 
S  1  had  been  a  most  atrodoos  criminal,  I  dare  say. 

It  bad  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  had  shat  the  win- 
dow (I  had  been  lying,  for  the  moat  part,  with  my  head 
apoB  Ibe  affl)  by  tarns  ctymg,  dosing,  and  looking  list* 
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bsilj  out),  when  tbt  ko^  nu  tomed,  and  Miw  Mw^ 
■tons  CUM  in  with  mom  br^fd  asd  niMit,  aad  milk. 
These  afae  pnt  down  upon  the  table  without  k  wofi^ 
gluing  «t  IDA  th«  while  with  «xeai^i7  ttrauMW,  Mid 
thdii  retired,  locking  the   door  after  her. 

Loog  After  it  »m  dark  I  aat  t^E«,  Bcuideriiig  whetfaei 
tmyboij  «laA  mmM  oone.  Whea  this  sppoved  inprob- 
Me  fix  that  night*  I  undrested,  and  vent  (o  bed ;  an^ 
Ibare,  I  began  to  wander  fearfuily  what  would  bg  doaa 
Itt  m&  WbetiKT  it  was  a  diminal  act  tbat  X  tu>^  i""*^ 
naitted  ?  Wb*tl>w  I  thould  be  taken  into  cutfodj,  and 
•ent  to  fmoni  Whatber  I  wai  at  all  ia  danger  of 
being  hanged? 

I  never  shall  ftcget  the  waking,  n^t  nKtrotng;  the 
being  cheerful  and  fresh  for  the  firat  moment,  and  than 
the  being  weighed  down  bj  the  stale  and  diaRial  opprea- 
uon  of  remegibiat)«e.  Miu  Murdatooe  reaf^teared  b»- 
ion  I  was  out  of  bed  I  loJrd  me,  in  so  maof  worda,  that 
I  wM  free  to  walk  in  tbe  gardea  &r  half  an  hour  and 
qo  longer  I  futd  rolii«d,  leaviDg  tbe  door  ofttt,  that  I 
might  aFail  mjFself  of  that  pemiswon. 

I  did  Wt  and  did  |0  ever;  morning  o£  mj  imprison- 
ment, wbieb  la«tad  fire  dajs.  If  I  could  httwe  seen  my 
motber  alone,  I  ibould  haTO  gone  down  on  mj  kneea 
to  her  and  besought  her  forgiveneu  i  but  I  saw  no  one. 
Hiss  MurdKone  excepted,  during  the  whole  time  —ex- 
cept at  evening  prajem  in  the  paiiori  to  which  I  was 
escorted  hj  Hiss  Hurdstone  -  alter  everybody  else  was 
placed  i  where  I  was  stationed,  a  young  outlaw,  afl  alone 
bj  myself  near  the  door ;  and  whence  1  waa  solemnly 
conducted  by  my  jailer,  before  any  one  arose  from  tbe 
levoUonal  ftmtara.  I  only  observed  that  my  mother 
mu  a«  fiir  pff  from  ma  at  abe  ciwld  be,  and  kept  Iw 
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&ee  anolher  wmj  so  that  I  nenrel*8awit;  and'thftt  Mr« 
IfelidBtime'a  htttid  was  bbund  up  i&  a  large  lineki  wHip- 
per. 

l%e  ImgUi  of  thdee  fttt  dkjB  I  can  eokivejr  tko  idtek 

of  lo  amy  one^    They  oocopj  tb^  place  ofj^fmin  tnf 

reflMmbraDce.    The  way  in  which  I  listened 'to  aHfhe 

itrtid<Miii  4i£  Ae  hottse  thiit  made  themseltes  nodibl^  to 

me;  the  ringing  of  belU,  the  opening  and  shtittitig  of 

doon,  the  mnrmnring  Of  Voieee,  the  fbotatepA  on  the 

MiirB ;  l»  any  tonghihg,  Whistling,  or  sitagit^gy  oiftside, 

whieh  seemed  more  dismal  than  anything  else  to  me  In 

ay  iolitade  and  disgraee— 'the  uncertain  pace  <t>f  the 

hourly  especially  at  night,  when  I  would  wake  thinking 

it  was  morning,  and  find  that  the  family  were  not  yet 

gone  to  tad,  and  that  all  the  length  of  night  htkd  yet 

to  come — the  depressed  dreams  and  nightmares  I  had  -^^ 

tin  ratnm  of  day,  neoii>  iHerttdon,  evening,  when  the 

boys  played  in  the  ehnrch^yaird,  and  I  watched  them 

from  a  distance  within  the  room,  being  ashamed  to  ^hlOW 

mysiif  at  the  window  lest  they  shoilM  know  I  Was  a 

prisoner — the  strange  sensation  of  never  hearing  my^ 

s^  speak -^  the  fleetiog  intefTills  of  something   like 

eheerfbkiess,  whieh  came  with  enting  and  dtinlHng,  \kxA 

went  awny  with  it  •^  the  setting  in  of  tain  OM  CTenihg-, 

with  a  freib  smell,  and  its  coming  down  fester  and  fl»i^ 

between  aat  aad  tha^chims^  until  it^nd  gath«nng  tdf^i 

seemed  to  q«enah  OMin  f^m,  and  fear,  and  remorse-^ 

til  this  appears  to  have  gone  round  and  round  fot  years 

instead^of  days,  it  is  so  vividly  and   strongly   totafaiped 

on  my  remcosbfanoe. 

On  Che  last  night  of  my  restraint,  I  was  awakened 
by  bearing  my  own  name  spokM  in  a  whisper.  I  stalled 
■p  in  bed,  and  putting  oltft  my  lunni  in  the  dark  said: 
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"Is  that  you,  Peggolty?" 

There    was   no  immedUte   answer,   but   presently  I 

board  my  name  again,  in  a  tone   eo    very   myBtenout 

'  |tnd  awful,  Qui),  I  thjok  I  sboifld:  hare  g^ne  into  a  fit, 

if  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  it .  must   have  ooiM 

tlvough  the  key-hole. 

l  groped  Qiy  way  to  the  door,  and  pmtiog  my  own 
6p»  to  the  key-hole,  whispered : 

"la  that  you,  F^ggotty,  dear?" 

"  Tes,  my  own  precious  Davy,"  she  replied.  "  Ba 
|W  soft  as  a  mouse,  or  the  Catll  hear  us." 

I  understood  this  to  mean  Miss  Murdstone,  and  wm 
sensible  of  the  urgency  of  the  casej  her  room  being 
elose  by. 

"  How's  mama,  dear  Feggotty  ?  Is  she  very  angry 
with  me  ?  " 

I  could  hear  Feggotty  crying  sofUy  on  her  aide  of 
the  key-bole,  as  I  was  doing  on  mioe,  before  she  an> 
iwered.     "  No.     Not  very." 

"  Wlfat  is  going  to  be  done  with  nte,  Feggotty,  dear  ? 
Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  School  Near  London,"  was  Feggotty'e  answen 
I  was  obliged  to  get  her,  to  repeat  it,  for  she  spoke  it 
the  first  time  quite  down  my  throat,  in  consequence  of 
my  having  forgotten  to  take  my  month  away  from  the 
key-hole  and  put  my  ear  there ;  and  though  her  words 
ticUed  me  a  good  deal,  J  didn't  hear  them. 

"Wben  Feggotty?" 

"  To-morrow." 

"Is  tfatU  the  reason  why  Miss  Murdstone  took  the 
olotbes  out  of  my  drawers  ?  "  which  she  had  done,  tboa|^ 
[  have  forgotten  to  mention  it. 

"  Tee,"  said  Feggotty.     "  Box." 
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"SiaVi  I  see  mama!'* 
•Yes,**  8iiid  Pejirgotty.  "Morningr." 
Then  Peggottj  fitted  her  mouth  close  to  the  kej-hole^ 
mA  delivered  these  words  through  it  with  as  much  leal* 
iBg  and  earnestness  as  a  key-hole  has  eter  beien  the 
mediura  of  communicating,  I  will  ?etttare  to  assert : 
slKxilmg  in  each  broken  little  sentence  in  a  oonvukive 
Iktle  burst  of  its  own. 

^  Davy,  demr.  If  I  VnH  ben  azackly  as  intimate  with 
yoo.  Lat^,  as  I  used  to  be.  It  a'n't  because  I  don't 
k>ve  yo«u  Just  as  well  and  more,  my  pretty  poppet. 
Ifs  because  I  thought  it  better  for  you.  And  for  some 
one  else  besides.  Davy,  my  dkrKng,  are  you  listening  ? 
Gbn  yoo  hear?" 

«Ye  —  ye  —  ye — yes,  Peggotty  I  "  I  sobbed. 

^  My  own  1 "  said  Peggotty,  with  infinite  compassion. 
*  What  I  want  to  say,  is.  That  you  must  never  forget 
BM.  For  V\\  never  forget  you.  And  I'll  take  as  much 
care  of  your  mama,  Davy.  As  ever  I  took  of  you. 
And  I  won't  leave  her.  The  day  may  come  when'  she'll 
be  glad  to  lay  her  poor  head.  On  her  stapid,  cross 
old  Peggotty's  arm  agaiu.  And  I'll  write  to  you,-  my 
dear.  Though  I  a'nt  no  scholar.  Arid  Pll  —  I'll "  — 
Peggotty  fell  to  kiaeing  the  key*hole,  as  she  eouldn't 
kiss  me. 

«< Thank  yon,  dear  Peggotty!*^  said  I.  *«Oh,  tliank 
you  I  Thank  yon!  Will  you 'promise  me  one  thing, 
Peggotty  ?  Will  you  write  and  tell  Mr.  Peggotty  and 
liUle  Emly  and  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  Ham,  that  I  am 
not  s4  bad  as  they  might  suppose,  and  that  I  sent  'em 
nil  my  love  —  especially  to  little  Emly?  Wiii  you, 
if  yott  please,  Peggotty?" 

The  kind  sovl  promised,  and  we  both  of'  us  kissed 
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the  key-hole  —  with  the  greatest  aflfection  —  I  patted  h 
with  my  hand,  I  recollect,  as  if  it  had  been  her  bonetl 
Taee  -r-  and  parted.  FrMO  that  night  there  grew  np  in 
roy  breast,  a  feeling  for  Peggotty,  whici)  I  cannot  veiy 
well  define.  She  ^d  not  replace  my  mother ;  no  one 
ooald  do  that;  but  sho  came  into  a  vacancy  in  my  heart, 
which  cloMd  upon  ber,  and  I  felt  loward^  her  something 
I  have  never  felt  for  any  otber  human  being.  It  wai 
a  sort  of  comical  affection,  too  f  and  yet  if  ihe  had 
died,  I  cannot  think  what  I  should  have  done,  or  how 
I  abould  have  act«d  out  the  tragedy  it  would  have  been 
to  ne. 

Id  the  morning  Mias  Murdatone  appeared  as  nsoal, 
and  told  me  I  was  going  to  school ;  which  was  not 
altogether  such  news  to  me  as  she  supposed.  She 
also  informed  me  that  when  I  was  dressed,  I  was  to 
come  down.«lair8  into  the  parlor,  and  have  my  breakfast 
There,  I  found  my  mother,  very  pale  and  with  red  eyea : 
into  whose  arms  I  ran,  and  begged  her  pardon  from 
my  suffering  sonL 

"  Oh,  Davy ! "  she  said.  "  That  yoo  could  bnrt  any 
one  I  lore  1  Try  to  be  better,  pray  to  be  better !  I 
foi^ve  yon ;  but  I  am  so  grieved,  Davy,  that  you  should 
have  Mch  bad  passions  in  your  heart." 

They  bad  persuaded  her  that  I  was  a  wicked  fellow, 
and  she  was  more  lorry  for  that,  than  for  my  going 
away.  I  felt  it  sorely.  I  tried  to  eat  my  parting  brmh- 
fitst,  but  my  tears  dropped  upon  my  bread-and-liucier, 
and  tridcled  into  my  tea.  I  saw  my  mother  look  at  me 
sometimes,  and  then  glance  at  the  watchful  Miss  Murd> 
ilone,  and  then  lo(A  down,  (H"  look  away. 

"Master  Copperfleld's  box  there P"  said  Miss  Hnrd- 
Uaa^  when   abeela  were  heard  at  the  gate. 
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I  looked  for  Peggotty,  but  it  was  not  she ;  neither 
ibe  Dor  Mr.  Murdstone  appeared.  My  former  acqaain- 
tance,  the  carrier,  was  at  the  door ;  the  box  was  taken 
OQt  to  his  cart,  and  lifted  in. 

**  Clara !  **  said  Miss  Murdstone,  in  her  warning  note. 

*^  Ready,  my  dear  Jane,"  returned  my  mother.  ^  Grood- 
ky,  Davy.  You  are  going  for  your  own  good.  Good- 
ly, my  child.  You  will  oome  home  in  the  holidays. 
and  be  a  better  boy." 

^  Clara ! "  Miss  Murdstone  repeated. 

^  Certainly,  my  dear  Jane,"  replied  my  mother,  #ho 
was  holding  me.  ''I  forgive  you,  my  dear  boy.  Qcd 
bless  yon  I" 

^  Clara  1 "  Mm  Murdstone  repeated. 

Miss  Murdstooe  was  good  enough  to  take  me  out  to 
the  cart,  and  to  say  on  the  way  that  she  hoped  I  would 
repent,  before  I  came  to  a  bad  end;  and  then  I  got 
bio  the  cart,  and  tha  laay  hone  walked  off  witfi  it 
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CHAPTER  T. 

I    AM   BKNT   AVAT    PKOH    BOMB. 

Wi  might  have  gone  aboM  halfa  mile,  and-  m;  pock- 
et haadkerchiei  was  quite  wM  tlmnghL  wbtni  tbc-oarnra 

Looking  out  to  ascertain  for  what,  I  eaw,  to  mj  unaatt' 
tneut,  Feggotty  btuat  rrom  a  hedge  aad  climl^  into  tbo 
«tL  She  took  ne  in  both  ker  arms,  aod  «qil«eaed  me 
to  her  itafs  onUI  the  presenre  anmynoae  was  extrcmdji 
painAil,  thougti  I  nerer  thought  of  tfaaS  tM  afterwan^ 
nhsD  I  fiiund  it  very  teaJcr,  Not  iv  nngla  viotd  did 
Peggotty  Bpeak.  Releasing  one  of  her  aruu,  she  put 
it  down  it)  her  pocket  to  the  elbow,  and  ■  brought  oat 
some  paper  bags 'of  cakes  which  she  crammed  into  mj 
pockets,  and  a  purse  which  she  put  into  my  hand,  but 
not  one  word  did  she  say.  After  another  and  a  final 
squeeie  with  both  arras,  she  got  down  from  the  cart, 
and  ran  away ;  and  my  belief  is,  and  has  always  been, 
without  a  solitary  butUin  on  lier  gown.  I  picked  up 
one,  of  several  that  were  rolling  about,  and  treasured 
t  as  a  keepsake  for  a  long  time. 

The  carrier  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  inquire  if  she  were 
coming  back.  I  shook  my  head,  and  said  I  thought 
Dot.  "  Then  come  up,"  said  the  carrier  to  the  la^ 
borse,  who  came  up  accordingly. 

BavJDg  by  this  Ume  cried  as   much  as   I   posiibly 
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eould,  I  began  to  think  it  was  of  do  use  crying  any 
more,  eepecially  as  neither  Boderick  liandom,  nor  tbaC 
Captun  in  the  Bojal  British  Navy  had  e?er  <sntdf  Aiat 
(  oonld  remember^  in  trying  situations.  The  ehrri^f  sa^^ 
ing  me  in  this  resolation,  proposed  that  my  pocleet-haod- 
kerchief  should  be  q>read  ufon  the  horse's  back  to  dry. 
I  thanked  him  and  assented;  and  particularly  small  it 
looked,  under  those  circumstances. 

I  had  now  leisure  to  examine  the  ptirscb  It  was  a 
BtiflT  leather  pnrse^  with  a  Boap,  and  bad  three  bright 
•hillings  in  ii,  which  Peggotty  had  evidently  polished  up 
with  whitening,  for  my  greater  delight.  But  its  most 
precious  contents  were  two  half-crowns  folded  together 
in  a  bit  of  paper,  on  wbioh  was  wiitted,  in  my  mother's 
hand^  **  For  Davy.  With  my  love."  I  was  so  over- 
come by  this,  that  I  asked  the  carrier  to  be  so  good  as 
reach  me  my  pockel-handkercbief  ^gitin,  but  he  said 
be  thought  I  had  better  do  without  it;  and  I  thought 
I  really  had ;  so  I  wiped  my  eyes  on  my  Ikeve,  and 
stopped  myself. 

For  goody  too;  though,  in  consequence  of  my  pr^ 
vioos  emotions,  I  was  still  occasionally  seised  with  a 
itormy  sobr    After  wo  had  jogged  on  for  some  bttlo 
time,  t  asked  the  carrier  if  be  was  going  all  the  way. 

"^  All  the  way  where  ?  "  inqjuired  the  CBJftmlt^ 

•*  There,"  I  said. 

*♦  Where's  there  ?  "  inquired  the  carrier. 

''  Near  London,"  I  said. 

'*  Why  that  horse,"  said  the  carrier,  jerking  the  rein 
to  point  him  oot,  **  would  be  deader  thaA  pork  afore  he 
^  over  half  the  gioundy"  . 

^  Are  you  only  going  to  Yarmouth  then  ?  "  I  asked^ 

^'that's  about  it,"  said  tb^  oanier.    ''Asd  there  t 
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ihall  take  jou  tu  the  stage-eutch,  and  the  stage-cntdb 
thal^  take  jou  to  —  wherever  it  it" 

As  this  was  a  great  deal  for  the  carrier  (whose  name 
was  Mr.  Bariiis)  to  SBy  —  he  being,  as  T  observed  in  a 
foraMT  ciwpter,  of  a  pblegma^c  tempef^ment,  and  not 
at  all  CMiversational  —  I  oSfered  him  a  cake  as  a  mark 
of  attention,  which  be  ate  at  one  gulp,  exactly'  like  an 
elephant,  and  which  made  no  more  impression  on  hb  big 
faoa  thab  it  would  have  done  on  an  elephanfs. 

"  Did  m/u  make  'em,  now  ? '  said  Hr.  Barkis,  always 
leaning  Forn-ard,  in  his  slonching  way,  on  the  foot-board 
of  the  cart  with  an  arm  on  each  knee. 

"  Peggottj,  do  you  mean,  sir?" 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Mr.  Barkis.     "  Her." 

"Yea.  She  makes  alt  our  pastty  and  does  all  oar 
cooking." 

"  Do  she  though  t"  said  Mr.  Batkis. 

He  made  op  his  mouth  as  if  to  whistle,  but  he  didn't 
whittle.  He  sat  looking  at  the  horse's  ears,  a?  if  he  saw 
something  new  there ;  and  sat  so,  for  a  considerable  time. 
By  and  by,  lie  said: 

"  No  sweethearts,  I  bliere  f  " 

"Sweetmeats  did  you  say,  Mr.  BaHcis?^  For  I 
thought  he  wanted  aometiiing  else  to  ea^  and  had 
pointedly  allnded  to  that  description  of  refreshment. 

"Hearts,"  ^aid  Mr.  Barkis.  "Sweethearts;  no  per- 
fon  walks  wiih  her!" 

"  With  Peggotty  ?  " 

"Abl-hesaid.     "Her." 

•  Oh,  no.     S*e  never  had  a  sweettiearL' 

"  Didn't  she  though  ! "  said  Mr.  Barkis 

A^in  be  made  his  month  to  whistle,  and  again  he 
^dat  wblstte,  but  sat  looking  at  tlw  \xtn«'&  eax&. 
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*  So  she  makes,**  !«id  Mr.  Barkis,  after  a  long  .nterral 
of  reflection  y  **  all  the  apple  parsties,  and  doos  all  the 
cooking,  do  she  ?  " 

I  replied  that  such  was  the  fact 

«  Well,  ni  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Barkis.  «  Frapi 
yoo  might  he  writin*  to  her?  * 

**1  shall  certainly  write  to  her,"  I  rejoined. 

**  Ah !  **  he  said,  slowly  turning  his  eyes  towards  me 
"  Well  1  If  you  was  writin*  to  her,  p'raps  you'd  recol- 
lect to  say  that  Barkis  was  wiUin' ;  would  you  ?  " 

"  That  Barkis  is  willing,"  I  repeated,  innocently.  ^  Is 
that  all  the  message  ?  " 

•*  Te— es,"  he  said,  considering.  "  Te — es.  Barkis  is 
wfflin'." 

^Bot  you  will  be  at  Blunderstone  again  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Barkis,"  I  said,  faltering  a  little  at  the  idea  of  my 
being  far  away  from  it  then,  '^and  could  give  your  own 
measage  so  much  better." 

As  he  repudiated  this  suggestion,  however,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  head,  and  once  more  confirmed  his  previous  re- 
quest by  saying  with  profound  gravity,  **  Barkis  is  willin*. 
That's  the  message,"  I  readily  undertook  its  transmis- 
skm.  While  I  was  waiting  for  the  coach  in  the  hotel  at 
Yarmouth  that  very  afternoon,  I  procured  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  an  inkstand,  and  wrote  a  note  to  Peggotty 
which  ran  thus  :  **  My  dear  Peggotty.  I  have  come  here 
safe.  Barkis  is  willing.  My  love  to  mama.  Yours  af- 
feetionatel}'.  P.  8.  He  says  he  particularly  wants  you 
to  know  —  Barku  is  wiUing,^ 

When  I  had  taken  this  commission  on  myself  pro- 
Ipectively,  Mr.  Barkis  relapsed  into  perfect  silence ;  and 
(,  feeling  quite  worn  out  by  all  that  had  happened  lately, 
by  down  on  a  sack  in  the  cart  and  fell  asleep.     I  slept 
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Mundl;  until  we  got  to  Tarnrauth ;  which  wai  bo  «• 
tirely  oew  and  siraage  to  me  in  Ibe  ion-janj  (o  wbiofc 
we  drove,  that  I  at  once  abandoned  a  latenl  hope  I  had 
had  of  meeting  with  some  of  Ur.  Peggstty'a  familj 
(here,  perhapB  even  with  little  Em'ljr  heneV- 

The  ooach  waa  in  the  ;itrd,  shining  very  much  kU 
over,  bot  without  any  horses  to  it  aa  yet;  and  it  locked 
in  Hiat  state  as  if  nothing  was  more  unlikely  than  it* 
ever  going  to  London.  1  was  thinking  this,  nod  wondar- 
ing  what  would  ultiniately  become  of  my  box,  which  iti.' 
Barkis  had  put  down  on  th«  yard  pavement  by  the  pole 
(he  having  driven  up  the  yard  to  turn  his  cart),  and  also 
what  woulS  ultimately  becomeof  me,  when  a  lady  leaked 
out  of  a  bow-window  where  some  fowls  and  joiols  «f 
meat  were  hanging  up,  aad  said : 

"  b  that  the  little  gentleman  from  Blundentooe  ?  " 

"  Tes,  ro&'am,"  I  said. 

"  What  name  ?  "  inquired  thalady. 

"  Copperfield,  ma'am,"  I  said. 

"That  won't  do,"  returned  the  lady,  "  Nobody's  din* 
ner  is  paid  for  )>ere,  in  that  name." 

"  Is  it  Murd»ione,  ma'am  ?"  I  said. 

"  If  you're  Master  Murddtoae,"  said  the  lady,  ''why  do 
you  go  and  give  another  name,  first  ?  " 

1  explained  to  the  lady  how  it  was,  who  then  rang  a 
bell,  and  called  out,  "  William  !  show  ilie  coffee-room!" 
Dpcn  wUch  a  waiter  came  running  out  of  a  kitchen  on 
the  opposite  dide  of  the  yard  to  show  .it,  and  seemed  a 
good  deal  surprised  when  he  found  he  wa£  only  to  shaw 
it  to  me. 

It  was  A  large  long  room  with  some  large  maps  in  it. 
[  doubt  if  I  could  have  felt  much  stranger  if  the  maps 
iatf  bi^ei  real  foreign  couatries,  and  I  cast  away  in  the 
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middle  of  them.  1  felt  it  was  taking  a  tibert}  to  sit 
iMm^  with  mj  cap  in  my  hand,  on  the  corner  of  the 
ebair  nearest  the  door;  and  when  the  waiter  laid  a  dofth 
od  {mrpose  for  me,  ai^d  pot  a  set  of  ca^tor^  on  it,  I  think 
I  mitst  haye  turned  red  all  over  with  ooodestf. 

Sfe  hroogfat  me  some  -chops,  and  vegetables,  and  took 
the  -ooreri  off  in  such  a  bouncing  manner  that  I  was 
■fraid  I  must  have  given  him  some  ofietice.  But  he 
greatly  relieved  mj  mind  bj  putting  a  chair  fbr  me  at 
tiie  tiMe,  and  sajing  very  afikbly,  ^  Now,  six-ibot  f  o6me 

I  thanked  him,  and  took  my  seat  at  the  board ;  but 
^nd  il  extremely  difficuH  to  handle  my  knife  and  fork 
with  anytfaiilg  Hke  dexterity,  or  to  avoid  splashing  my- 
self with  the  gravy,  while  he  was  standing  opposite, 
staring  so  hanl,  and  making  me  blush  in  the  most 
dreadful  manner  every  time  I  caught  his  eye.  After 
watching  me  into  the  seeond  diop,  he  said  t 

*  There's  half  a  pint  of  ale  for  you.  Will  you  have 
it  now?" 

I  thsnked  him  and  said  ^Tes.''  Upon  which  he  poured 
it  out  of  a  jug  into  a  large  tumbler,  and  held  it  up  against 
Che  light,  and  made  it  look  beaotifuL 

'^ My  eye ! **  he  said.    ''It  seems  a  good  deal,  don't  It?" 

*^ It  does  seem  a  good-deal,**  I  answered  with  h  smile. 
Per,'it  was  quite  delightful  to  m^  to  find  hrm  so  pleasant. 
He  was  a  twinkling-eyed^  pMple-fkced  maU,  with  his 
hair  standing  upright  all  over  his  head  ;  and  as  he  stood 
with  one  arm  a-kimbo,  holding  up  the  ^lass  to  the  light 
wHh  the  other  hand,  he  looked  quite  friendly. 

"There  was  a ^ntleman  here  yesterday,**  he  said — 
'*«  stout  gentleman,  by  the  riame  of  Topsawyer -^  per- 
y<wkitow  himF'' 
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"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  don't  Uunk  "—  . 

"  In  breeches  and  gaiters,  broad-brimmed  bat,  f 
attt,  speckled  choker,"  said  the  waiter. 

"  No,"  I  said  basbfullj, "  I  haven't  the  pleasure  "— 

"  He  came  ia  here,"  said  the  waiter,  looking  at 
fight  through  the  tumbler,  "ordered  a  glass  or  tliis  fit 
would  order  it  —  I  toM  bim  not  — drank  it,  apd 
dead.  It  was  loo  old  for  bim.  It  oughtn't  lo  be  dr« 
that'e  the  facU" 

I  was  rety  much  shocked  to  bear  of  this  melaudi 
accident,  and  said  I  thought  I  bad  better  bare  sc 

"  Whj,  ;ou  see,"  said  the  waiter,  still  looking  at 
light  through  the  tumbler,  with  ooe  of  bis  ej'es  shut 
"  our  people  don't  like  things  being  ordered  and  leA. 
offends  'em.  But  ^'11  drink  it,  if  you  like.  Vta  usei 
it,  and  use  is  everything.  I  don't  think  ifU  hurt  me 
I  throw  mj  head  back,  and  take  it  off  quick.    Shall  J 

I  replied  that  he  would  much  oblige  me  b;  drink 
it,  if  he  thought  he  could  do  it  safely,  but  hj  no  me 
otherwise.  When  be  did  throif  his  head  badt,  and  ( 
it  off  quick,  I  bad  a  horrible  fear,  I  confess,  of  s^ 
,  him  meet  the  fate  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Topsawjei^  . 
&11  lifeless  on  the  carpeL  But  it  didn't  hurt  bioh 
tbe  contrary,  I  thought  he  seemed  the  fresher  lor  it. 

"  Wbat  have  we  got  here  ?  "  he  said,  puttiqg  a  ( 
into  m;  dish.     "  Not  chops  ?  " 

"  Chops,"  I  said. 

"  Lord  bless  my  soul  I  "  be  exclaimed,  "  1  didn't  ki 
Ihey  were  chops.  Why  a  chop's  the  very  thing  to  t 
off  tiie  bwl  effects  of  that  beer  I     A'n't  it  lucky?" 

So  be  look  a  chop  by  the  bone  in  one  han4f  i 
a  pot»to  in  the  other,  and  ate  away  witb  a  very  g 
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tppctite,  10  my  extreme  tsatisfacdon.  He  aflerwards  took 
toother  chop,  and  another  potato ;  and  after  tl>at  anoth- 
er chop  and  another  potato  TVnen  we  had  done,  he 
brought  me  a  pudding,  and  having  set  it  before  me, 
teemed  to  ruminate,  and  to  become  absent  in  his  mind 
for  some  momenta. 

^  lIow^B  the  pie  ?  ^  he  said,  rousing  himself* 

^l^B  a  pudding,"  I  made  answer. 

^  Pudding !  *"  he  exclaimed.  **  Why,  bless  nte,  bo  il 
IB  I  What ! "  looking  at  it  nearer.  **  You  don't  mean 
to  saj  it's  a  batter-pudding !  ** 

•*Yea,  it  is  indeed."' 

'^Wbj,  a  batter^pudding,"  he  said,  taking  up  a  ta^ 
ble-spoon,  ^  is  my  favorite  puddmg !  A'n't  that  lucky  ? 
Come  on,  little  'un,  and  let's  see  who'll  get  most.'' 

The  waiter  certainly  got  most.  He  entreated  me 
more  than  once  to  come  in  and  win,  but  what  with  hiB 
table-spoon  to  my  teaspoon,  his  despatch  to  my  despatch, 
and  hb  appetite  to  my  appetite,  I  was  left  far  behind 
at  the  first  mouthfol,  and  had  no  chance  with  him.  I 
never  saw  any  one  enjoy  a  pudding  so  mncfa,  I  think ; 
and  he  laughed,  when  il  wai^  all  gone,  as  if  his  enjoy- 
ment of  it  lasted  still. 

Finding  him  so  very  friendly  and  companionable,  it 
was  then  that  I  asked  for  the  pen  and  ink  and  paper, 
Id  write  to  Feggotty.  He  not  only  brought  it  imme- 
diately, bot  was  good  enough  to  look  over  me  while  I 
wrote  ti»B  letter.  When  I  had  finished  it,  he  asked 
me  where  I  was  going  to  school. 

I  said,  ^  Near  London,''  which  was  all  I  knew. 

^Oh,  my  eyeP'  he  said,  looking  very  low-spirited, 
*I  am  Borry  for  that." 

^Why?**  I  asked  him* 
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"Ob,  Lord!"  he  said,  ahaking  his  bead,  "  tbat's  llu 
acbool  nbere  thej  broke  the  boy's  ribf  —  two  ribs  — ■ 
little  boy  he  waa.  I  should  aay  he  was  —  let  me  m«-> 
liow  old  are  you,  about?" 

I  told  him  between  eight  and  nine. 

*'  That's  just  his  age,"  be  aaid.  "  He  waa  qigfat  jeai* 
and  six  mont^  old  when  they  broke  bis  flnt  rib;  eight 
years  and  eight  months  old  whea  they  broke  hie  second, 
■nd  did  (or  him." 

I  could  not  disguise  from  myself,  or  from  the  waiter, 
that  this  was  an  uncomrorlabls  coincidence,  and  Inquired 
bow  it  was  done.  His  answer  was  not  cheering  t«  my 
■pirila,  for  ^  onauistad  of  two  diemal  words  "  With  arbop- 
ping." 

The  Uowii^  of  the  ooacfa-hom  in  the  yard  was  ( 
amsonable  diversion,  which  mitde  me  get  up  snd  heai< 
ttttiogly  inqujrei  in  the  mingled  prids  and  diffidence  of 
having  «  purse  (which  I  took  out  of  my  pocket),  if 
(here  were  anything  to  pay. 

"  There's  a  sheet  of  letter-paper, "  he  retwned.  "  Did 
yOH  ever  bay  a  abeet  of  Jettar-paper  ?  " 

I  could  not  remember  that  I  ever  had. 

"  It's  dear,"  be  said, "  on  account  of  iJw  duty.  Thre*' 
pepoe.  That's  the  way  we  are  Uxed  is  this  oMintry. 
There  'a  notfaing  else,  except  the  waiter.  Never  mind 
the  ink.    /  Iqm  by  thaU" 

"What  should  you— what  should  I  —  bow  much 
itugU  I  to  —  what  would  It  be  right  to  pay  the  waiter 
if  you  please?"  I  sttunroered,  blushing. 

"  If  I  hadn't  a  lamily,  and  that  family  hadn't  the 
poW'pock,"  said  the  waiter,  "  I  wouldn't  take  a  sixpence. 
If  I  didn't  support  a  aged  pairint,  aai  a  lovely  sister,"  '— 
Sere  the  waiter  was  greatly  agitated  —  "  I  wouldn't  take 
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a  farthing.  If  I  had  &  good  placet  ^n^  was  fcro«teci 
v«ll  here,  I  should  beg  acceptaQoe  of  a  trifle,  instead 
tf  taking  of  it.  But  I  live  on  broken  witdes— -  and  I 
deep  on  the  coals  "  — iiere  the  waiter  barst  into  tears. 

I  was  very  much  concerned  for  his  misfbrtunes,  and 
felt  that  any  recognition  short  of  ninepence  would  be  mere 
brutalitj  and  hardness  of  heart  Therefore  I  gave  hia 
one  of  mj  three  bright  shillings,  which  he  received  with 
BQch  humilitj  and  veneraitbn,  and  spun  up  with  hyi 
thumb,  directly  afierwards,  to  try  the  goodness  of. 

It  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  me,  to  find,  when  I 
was  being  helped  up  behind  the  (loach,  that  I  was  mip- 
posed  to  have  eaten  all  the  dinner  Without  any  assistance* 
I  discovered  this,  from  overhearing  the  lady  in  the  bow- 
window,  say  to  the  guard,  *^Take  care  of  that  child, 
George,  or  he'll  burst  I  **  and  from  observing  that  the 
women-servants  who  were  about  the  place  came  out  to 
look  and  giggle  at  me  as  a  young  phenomenon4  My 
onfortanate  friend  the  waiter,  who  had  quite  recovered 
his  spirits,  did  not  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  this,  but 
joined  in  the  general  admiratioii  without  being  at  all 
confused.  If  I  had  any  doubt  of  him,  I  suppose  this 
half-awakened  it ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  with 
the  simple  confidence  of  a  child,  aiid  the  natu^l  reliance 
of  a  child  upon  superior  years  (qualities  I  am  very  sorry 
any  children  ahonld  prematurely  change  for  worldly  wis* 
dom),  I  had  no  serious  mistrust  of  him  on  the  whole, 
svcn  then. 

I  felt  it  rather  hard,  I  must  oWn,  to  be  made,  withotH 
deserving  it»  the  subject  of  jokes  between  the  c6achman 
and  guard  as  to  the  coach  drawing  heavy  behind,  on 
aeeount  of  my  sitting  there,  and  as  to  the  greater  ex- 
pediencty  of  my  travelling  by  wages.    The  story  of  my 
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Mippoaed  appetite  getting  wind  among  the  outflde  pa» 
KDg^^  llie;  were  merry  upon  it  likewJH,  and  asked  lae 
whether  I  was  goiog  to  be  paid  for,  ttt  school,  u  two 
brothers  or  three,  asd  whether  I  was  eontnwted  for,  ar 
went  upon  Ibe  regubr  terms ;  with  other  pleasant  qae^ 
lioBS.  But  the  woi»t  <^  it  was,  that  I  knew  I  rtwuld  be 
aabaowd  to  eat  anything,  when  an  opportunity  offeiedt 
aod  that,  alter  a  rather  light  dinner,  I  should  remain 
hnngry  all  night' — for  1  had  left  my  oakea  behind,  at  the 
hotel,  in  my  hurry.  My  apprehennons  were  realisedi 
Wbeo  we  stopped  for  supper  I  couldn't  muster  courage 
to  take  any,  though  I  shoiM  have  Ued  it  ver?  mueh, 
but  sat  by  the  fire  and  said  I  dida't  want  anything.  This 
did  not  save  me  from  more  jtAes,  eitiier ;  for  a  hosk;-' 
voiced  gentleman  with  a  rough  ftoe,  who  had  been  eating 
out  of  a  sandwich-box  nearly  alt  the  way,  except  when 
he  bnd  been  drinkmg  out  of  a  bottle,  said  I  was  like  a 
boa-constoietoT  wlw  took  enough  at  one  meal  to  last  him 
a  long  time ;  aAer  which  he  actually  brought  a  rash  cat 
upon  himself  with  boiled  beef. 

We  had  startfld  from  Yarmouth  at  three  o'olook  in  the 
afteraoon,  and  we  were  due  is  London  about  eight  next 
morning.  It  was  Midsummer  weather,  and  the  e*«ning 
was  very  pleasanL  When  we  passed  through  a  village, 
I  pictured  to  myself  what  the  insidea  of  th»  bouses  were 
like,  and  what  the  inhabitants  were  aboM;  and  whoa 
boys  came  running  after  us,  and  got  op  behind  and 
swung  there  for  a  little  way,  I  wondered  whether  their 
fathers  wore  alive,  and  whether  they  were  beppy  at 
borne.  I  had  plenty  to  think  of,  therefore,  besides  my 
mind  running  oontinually  on  the  kind  of  place  I  was  go- 
ing to — which  was  en  awful  speculation.  SomeluieB, 
I  remember,  I  resigned  mys^  to  tbonghia  of  bonoe  and 
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P^ggotty  ;  and  to  endeaToring^  in  a  confosed  blind  leay, 
to  recall  bow  I  had  felt,  aod  what  aort  of  boy  I  used  lo 
be,  before  I  bit  Mr.  Mordetone :  which  I  couldn't  aalisfy 
Mjatlf  about  by  any  means,  I  aeemed  to  hare  bitten 
him  in  such  a  remote  antiqui^. 

The  night  wasno^  so  pleasant  as  the  evening,  fi>r  it 
got  chiUj ;  and  being  put  between  two  gentledien  (the 
rough-faced  one  and  another)  to  prevent  mj  tumbling 
off  the  coach,  I  was  nearlj  smothered  by  their  falling 
asleep,  and  completely  blocking  me  up.    They  squeezed 
lue  so  hard  sometimes,  that  I  could  not  help  crying  out 
''  Oh,  if  yon  please ! " —  which  they  didn't  like  St  all, 
liecause  it  woke  them.    Opposite  me  was  an  elderly  lady 
ill  a  great  for  cloak,  who  looked  in  the  dark  more  like  a 
haystack  than  a  lady,  she  was  wrapped  up  to  such  a  de- 
gi-ee.     This  lady  had  a  basket  with  her,  and  she  hadn't 
known  what  to  do  with  it  for  a  long  time,  until  she  found 
that  on  account  of  my  legs  being  short,  it  could  go  un- 
derneath me.    It  cramped  and  hurt  me  so,  that  it  made 
me  perfectly  miserable ;  but  if  I  moved  in  the  least,  and 
made  a  glnsa  that  was  in  the  basket  rattle  against  some- 
tiling  else  (as  it  was  sure  to  do),  she  gave  me  the  cruel- 
lest poke  with  her  foot,  and  said,  ^  Come,  don't  yon  fldget 
Tomr  booes,  are  young  enough,  Pm  sure  t " 

At  last  the  sun  rose,  and  then  my  companions  BOdbed 
to  sleep  easier.  The  diffieulties  under  which  they  had 
hdiored  all  night,  and  which  had  found  utterance  in  the 
most  terrific  gasps  and  anorts,  are  not  to  be  conceived. 
▲s  the  son  got  higher,  their  deep  became  ligliter,  and  so 
Chey  gradually  one  by  one  awoke.  I  recollect  being 
very  much  surprised  by  the  feint  everybody  made,  then, 
tf  not  having  been  to  sleep  at  all,  and  by  the  uncommon 
tP^gf^ffwM^  with  which  every  one  repelled  the  charge 
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I  labor  under  the  uma  kind  of  aflonishment  to  thia  Aaj, 
baring  iDTariablj  obaened  that  of  all  bnman  weak* 
DMtes,  tbe  ooe  to  which  oar  ootoBon  Datore  is  the  least 
disposed  to  confeM  (I  cannot  imagioe  why)  is  the  weak- 
ness of  having  gone  to  sleep  in  a  ooaoh. 

What  an  amazing  place  Iiondon  was  to  me  when  I 
>aw  k  in  the  disUmoe,  mad  bow  I  believed  all  the  ad- 
ventaree  of  all  m/  &Torite  heroes  to-  be  constantly  en- 
Mting  and  reSnacting  there,  and  how  I  vagitelj  made  it 
gut  in  my  own  mind  to  b«  fUHer  of  wondura  and  wicked- 
ness than  all  the  ci^es  of  tke  earth,  I  need  not  stop  kere 
to  rekit«.  We  approached  it  by  degrees,  and  got,  in  due 
time,  to  the  inn  in  the  Whitechapel  district,  for  which  we 
were  bovnd.  I  forget  whether  it  was  the  Blue  Bull,  (v 
the  Bine  Boar ;  hat  I  know  it  was  the  Blue  Something, 
and  that  ita  likeness  was  painted  up  on  the  ba&  of  the 
oeaeh. 

The  guard's  eye  lighted  en  me  as  he  was  getting  down, 
and  be  said  at  tbe  bo^ing-effice  door ; 

"  Is  there  anybody  here  for  a  yoongster  booked  in  tbe 
name  of  Mardstone,  from  Bloonderstone,  SooSblk,  to  be 
left  tiU  called  for  ?  " 

Kobody  answered. 

*  Try  Copperfieid,  if  yon  i^eaae,  sir,"  said  I,  lotAli^ 
helplessly  down. 

"  Is  there  anybody  here  for  a  yoongster,  booked  in 
Ike  name  of  Uurdstone,  from  Bloooderstooe,  Sot^fblk, 
but  owning  to  tlie  name  of  Copperdeld,  to  be  left  tDl 
called  for  ?  "  said  the  guard.  "  Come  !  U  there  any 
body?" 

No.  Tbere  was  nobody.  I  looked  ansionsly  around) 
but  the  inquiry  made  no  impression  on  any  ^  tbe  bj' 
1,  if  I  ezeept  a  man  in  gaiters,  witt  one  eye,  who 
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suggested  Hwt  they  bad  bettor  pot  a  brass  collar  round 
ny  ae^  and  tie  me  up  in  the  stable. 

A  ladder  was  brought,  and  I  got  down  after  the  ladj, 
who  was  like  a  haystack :  not  daring  to  stir,  until  her 
basket  was  removed.  The  <y)aeh  was  clear  of  passen- 
gers by  that  time,  ^e  luggage  was  very  soon  cleared  out, 
the  horses  had  been  taken  out  before  th^  laggage,  and 
DOW  the  coach  itself  was  wheeled  and  backed  off  by 
some  hostlers,  out  of  the  way.  Still,  nobody  i^peared, 
to  daim  the  dusty  youngster  from  Blunderstone,  Suffolk. 

More  ocAitaxj  than  Robinson  Crusoe,  who  had  nobody 
to  look  St  faitn,  lind  see  ttiat  he  was  solitary,  I  went  into 
the  booking-office,  and,  by  invitation  oi  the  derk  on 
duty,  passed  behind  the  counter,  aad  sat  down  on  the 
seale  at  whidi  they  weighed  the  luggage.  Here,  as  I 
sat  locJdng  at  the  parcels,  packi^^,  and  books,  and  in- 
hafing  the  smell  of  stables  (ever  skice  associated  with 
that  mormng),  a  procession  of  most  tremendous  oon- 
sidenitions  b^an  to  march  through  my  mind.  Suppos- 
ing nobody  should  ever  fetch  me,  how  long  would  they 
consent  to  keep  me  diere  ?  Would  tiiey  keep  me  long 
enough  to  spend  seven  shillings  ?  Should  I  sleep  at 
night  in  one  of  those  wooded  bins,  with  the  other  hig- 
gage,  and  wash  myself  at  the  pump  in  the  yard  in  the 
morning ;  or  should  I  be  turned  out  every  night,  and  ex- 
pected to  come  agaiu  to  be  left  till  called  for,  when  the 
office  (^)ened  next  day  ?  Supposfaig  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  the  case,  and  Mr.  Murdstone  had  devised  this 
plan  to  get  rid  of  me,  what  shoiuld  I  do  ?  If  they  al- 
k>wed  me  to  remain  there  until  my  seven  shillings  were 
spent,  I  eonfdn't  hope  to  remain  ^ere  when  I  begaa  to 
starve.  That  would  obviously  be  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant t6  the  imstomen,  besides  entailing  on  the  Blue 
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Whatever-it- was,  the  risk  of  fuDerol  expenses.  If  I 
etart«d  off  at  ooce,  and  tried  to  walk  bnci  home,  bow 
eould  I  ever  find  mj  wa^,  how  could  I  ever  hope  to 
walk  so  far,  how  could  I  make  sure  of  an;  one  but  Pe^ 
gott;,  even  if  I  got  buck  ?  If  I  found  out  the  neareX 
proper  uithoritieB,  and  offered  myself  to  go  for  a  soldier, 
or  a  sailor,  I  was  such  a  little  fellow  that  it  was  most 
likely  they  wouldn't  take  me  in.  These  thoughts,  and  a 
timdred  other  such  thoughts,  turned  me  burning  hot, 
and  made  me  giddy  with  apprehension  end  dismay.  I 
was  in  the  height  of  my  fever  when  a  man  entered  and 
whispered  to  the  clerk,  who  presently  slanted  me  off  tho 
Kale,  and  pushed  me  over  to  hira,  as  if  I  were  weighed, 
bought,  delivered,  and  p«id  for. 

As  I  went  out  of  the  office,  hand  in  hand  with  this 
new  acquaintance,  I  stole  a  look  at  him.  He  was  a 
gaunt,  sallow  young  man,  with  hollow  cheeks,  and  a  chin 
almost  as  blac^  as  Mr.  Murdstone's  ;  but  there  ttie  UIm- 
neas  ended,  for  his  whiskers  were  shaved  off,  and  his 
hair,  instead  of  being  glossy,  was  rosty  and  dry.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  clothes  which  were  rather 
rusty  and  dry  too,  and  rather  short  in  the  sleeves  and 
tegs;  and  he  bad  a  white  neckerchief  on,  that  was  not 
over-cleao.  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  suppose  thftt  this 
DBckerchief  was  all  the  linen  he  wore,  but  it  was  aU 
be  showed  or  gave  any  hint  of. 

"  You're  the  new  boy  ?  "  be  said. 

"  Yea,  sir,"  I  said. 

I  supposed  I  was.     I  didn't  know. 

"  Tm  one  of  the  mastars  at  Salem  House,"  ht  said. 

I  made  him  a  bow  and  felt  very  much  overawed.  1 
wu  so  ashamed  to  allude  to  a  commonplace  thing  tike 
a^  box,  to  a  scJioIar  and  a  master  at  Salem  House,  tlwl 
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ve  had  gone  some  little  distance  from  the  jard  before  I 
had  the  hardihood  to  mention  it  We  turned  back  on 
Mj  hombly  insinaating  that  it  might  be  useful  to  me 
hereafter ;  and  he  told  the  clerk  that  the  carrier  had  in- 
stmetionfl  to  call  for  it  at  noon. 

^K  jou  please,  sir,"  I  said,  when  we  had  aooompliahed 
about  the  same  distance  as  before,  ^  is  it  fiu*  ?  " 

^  It's  down  by  Biackheath,**  he  said. 

'^Is  that  far,  sir?**  I  difiidentlj  asked. 

^  It's  a  good  step,"  he  said.  *'  We  shall  go  bj  the 
Mage-coach.     It's  about  six  miles." 

I  was  so  faint  and  tired,  that  the  idea  of  holding  out 
§»  six  miles  more,  was  too  much  for  me.  I  took  heart 
(0  tell  him  that  I  had  had  nothing  all  night,  and  that  if 
he  would  allow  me  to  buy  something  to  ent,  I  should  be 
Tery  much  obliged  to  him.  He  appeared  surprised  at 
this  —  I  see  him  stop  and  look  at  me  now  —  and  afler 
considering  for  a  few  moments,  said  he  wanted  to  call 
OD  an  old  person  who  lived  not  far  oiFy  and  that  the 
best  way  would  be  for  me  to  buy  some  bread,  or  what- 
ever I  liked  best  that  was  wholesome,  and  make  my 
breakfast  at  her  house,  where  we  could  get  some  milk. 

Accordingly  we  looked  in  at  a  baker's  window,  and 
afier  I  had  made  a  series  of  proposals  to  buy  everything 
that  was  bilious  in  the  shop,  and  he  had  rejected  them 
one  by  one,  we  decided  in  favor  of  a  nice  little  loaf  of 
brown  bread,  which  cost  me  threepence.  Then,  at  a 
grocer's  shop,  we  bought  an  egg  and  a  alice  of  streaky 
bacon ;  which  still  lefi  what  I  thought  a  good  deal  of 
diang3,  out  of  the  second  of  the  bright  shillings,  and 
made  me  consider  London  a  very  cheap  place.  These 
pixnritfioos  laid  in,  we  went  on  through  a  great  noise 
aad  uproar  that  confused  my  weary  head  beyond  de- 
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idriptMn,  flnd  over  &  bridge  which,  no  doubt,  waa  Londos 
Bridge  {indeed  I  think  he  told  ue  so,  but  I  vas  h^ 
ufaep),  untii  we  caoM  to  the  poor  penou's  house,  which 
wu  ■  part  of  Eone  ■fan^-houses,  hs  I  knew  by  (heii 
look,  uid  by  an  iuEcriptioQ  on  a  stone  Over  the  jwte, 
wUA  mii  they  were  «etabliabed  Ibr  tweotj-five  poei 
women. 

The  maeter  at  'B«lem  House  llfled  the  latch  of  one 
of  a  number  of  little  black  doort  that  were  all  alike, 
and  bad  esch  a  litUe  diamoad-faned  window  on  one 
aide,  and  another  little  diaDiond-paoed  window  above; 
and  w«  went  inl«  the  little  bouse  of  one  of  these  poor 
old  women,  who  was  bbwii^[  a  fire  1«  moke  a  little 
sanoepan  boiL  Od  seeii^  the  master  eater,  the  old 
wonun  stopped  with  the  bellows  on  her  knee,  and  eaid 
eomMbiag  that  I  thought  sounded  like  "  Uy  Charley ! " 
but  on  seeing  me  eome  ki  too,  she  got  up,  and  rubbing 
hvr  hands  made  a  eonfueed  sort  of  half  courtesy. 

**  Obd  you  cook  this  yaui^  gentlemwi's  breakfast  for 
bw,  if  you  pleaae  P "  said  the  roaster  at  Salem  House. 

"Can  I?'.  Hid  the  old  woman.     "  Yes  cm  I,  sarel" 

"How's  Mrs.  Fibbitson  to-day?"  said  the  master,  look- 
ing at  another  oU  woman  in  a  Urge  chair  by  the  fire, 
who  waa  suob  a  bundle  of  olotbes  titat  I  feel  grateful 
Ut  this  hour  for  not  having  sat  upon  her  by  mistake. 

"  All,  alie'a  poorly,"  said  thit  first  old  woman.  "  Il'f 
Doe  of.  her  bad  days.  If  the  fii'e  whs  to  go  out,  tlirough 
any  aeciftent,  I  verily  believe  she'd  go  out  too,  and 
never  eonje  to  life  again." 

As  ihey  looked  at  her,  I  looked  at  her  b1«o.  Although 
U  wM  a  warm  day,  she  seemed  t«  think  of  nothing 
bat  the  fire.  I  ianiaed  she  was  jealous  even  of  Ibn 
Mmi-ep»ii  on  H;   and  I  have  reason  to  know  that   she, 
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took  lU  iaipre$8iiieot  into  the  sefv^ice  of  coiling  my  egg 
lod  brolUng  mj  baooo,  in  dudgeon ;  for  I  saw  her,  witi 
mj  own  diBooinfited  eyes,  shake  her  fist  at  me  once, 
when  those  calinarj  opecations  were  going  on,  and  no 
one  else  was  looking.  The  son  streamed  in  at  the  little 
window,  hot  she  sat  with  her  own  hack  and  the  hack 
of  the  laiige  chair  towards  it,  screening  the  ire  as  if' 
she  were  sedulonslj  kee{MBg  ii  warm,  instead  of  it  kdet>* 
iag  her  wam^  and  walohing  it  ia  a  most  distnhitfol 
manner.  The  completion  of  the  preparations  ^r  mjr 
breakfast^  bj  relievii^  the  fire,  gave  her  soch  eatreme 
yifj  that  she  laughed  aloud  ^«^  and  a  very  Mwnelsdioas 
laqgh  she  had,  I  must  .say. 

I  sat  down  to  my  bi^wn  loaf^  my  e^,  and^y  riislM*r 
of  bacon,  with  a  baain  of  lailk  besides,  and  ftn\^'  tx 
most  delieioas  meaL  While  I  was  yet  in  4he  full  c!fijoy- 
nent  of  it,  the  oM  woman  of  the  bouse  said  to  the 
iNister: 

**  Have  yon  igot  yoiur  flute  with  yon  ?  '^ 

•<  Yes,"  he  returned. 

*^  Have  Ik  bh>w  at  it,"  said  <ke  old  womaa,  doaxtngly. 

-Dor 

The  aoaster,  npoa  this^  put  his  hand  underneath  the 
skirts  of  his  coat,  and  bKMkgfat  eat  his  flute  in  thre<j 
pieces,  wbkh  he  screwed  together,  and  began  immediate- 
ly lo  play.  •  My  impressibn  is,  after  many  yeiHrs  of 
ODAsideratioa,  that  there  aerer  ean  have  boon  anybody 
m  the  world  who  played  worse.  He  made  the  most 
dbmal  sounds  I  have  ever  heard  produced  by  any 
neaasi  oalimd  or  artificial.  I  donH  knew  what  the 
tunas  were— -if  there  were  such  things  in  tiie  perform- 
laee  ai  M,  arhfeh  I  doabt— ^but  the  infinenee  of  the 
ftiain  upon  me  was,  first,  to  mske  me  think  of  M  taf 
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KMTows  unii!  I  ooaH  hardly  ke«p  mj  tear*  bnck  ;  then 
to  lake  away  my  appetite ;  and  lastly  to  make  me  m 
tleepj  that  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open.  "They  begin 
to  close  again,  and  I  begin  to  nod,  as  the  recollectJoa 
rises  fresb  upon  me.  Once  more  the  little  room  wilk 
its  open  comer  cupboard,  and  its  square-backed  chairs, 
■nd  its  angular  little  stain-ase  leading  to  the  room  abov^ 
and  its  three  peacock's  feathers  displayed  over  the  man- 
tel-piece^—  I  remember  wondering  when  I  flrst  went  in, 
Vhat  that  peacock  would  have  thought  ir  he  had  known 
what  his  finery  was  doomed  to  come  to  —  fades  from  be- 
fofe  me,  and  I  nod,  and  sleep.  The  flute  becomes  inau- 
dible, the  wheels  of  the  coach  are  heard  instead,  and  I 
am  OQ  my  joamey.  The  coach  jolta,  I  wake  with  a 
Hart,  and  the  flute  has  come  back  again,  and  the  master 
at  Salem  Hoase  is  sitting  with  his  legs  crosMd,  playing 
it  dolefully,  while  the  old  woman  of  the  houM  looks  on 
delighted.  She  fitdes  in  her  turn,  and  he  fadeti,  and  bU 
lades,  and  there  is  no  floto,  no  master,  no  Salem  Hoose, 
DO  David  Copperfleld,  no  anything  bat  heavy  sleep. 

I  dreamed,  I  thought,  (bit  once  while  be  was  blowing 
into  this  dismal  flute,  the  old  woman  of  the  bouse,  who 
had  gone  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  in  her  ecrtatJc  ad- 
miration, leaned  over  the  back  of  his  cUarir  and  gave  him 
an  affectionate  squeeac  rooad  the  neck,  which  stopped 
his  playing  for  a  moment.  I  was  io  the  middle  state 
between  sleef^og  and  waking,  either  then  or  inimedlatdj 
ai^rwaids  ;  lor,  as  lie  resnmed  —  it  was  a  real  fkct  that 
be  had  stt^ped  playibg  —  I  saw  and  heard  the  same  old 
woman  ask  Mrs.  FibNlson  if  il  wasn't  delitrions  (me«B- 
mg  the  flute),  to  which  Mrs.  Fibfaitson  replied,  "  Ay,  ay  I 
Tos ! "  and  nodded  at  the  fire :  to  which,  I  am  persuad«d| 
lAvgan  tlie  credit  of  die  whole  perforiHanoe. 
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Wlien  I  seemed  to  have  beer  dozing  a  long  while,  the 
master  at  Salem  House  unscrewed  his  flute  into  the 
Ihree  pieces,  put  them  up  as  before,  and  took  me  awaj. 
We  found  the  coach  very  near  at  hand,  and  got  upon 
the  roof;  but  I  was  so  dead  sleepy,  that  when  we  8loi^>ed 
on  the  road  tp  take  up  somebody  else,  they  put  me  in<- 
nde  where  there  were  no  passengers,  and  where  I  slept 
profiMindly,  until  I  found  the  coach  going  at  a  footpace 
op  a  steep  hill  among  green  leaves.  Presently,  it  stopped, 
and  had  come  to  its  de^nation. 

A  short  walk  brought  ns— >I  mean  Uie  master  and 
me  —  to  Salem  House,  which  was  enclosed  with  a  high 
brick  wall,  and  looked  very  doll.  Over  a  door  in  this 
wall  was  a  board  with  Salbh  House  upon  it;  and 
through  a  grating  jn  this  door  we  were  surveyed,  when 
we  rang  the  bell,  by  a  surly  face,  which  I  found,  on  the 
door  being  opened,  belonged  to  a  stout  man. with  a  bull- 
neck,  a  wooden  leg,  overhangiog  temples,  and  his  hair 
cut  dose  all  rqund  bis  head. 

^  The  new  boy,"  said  the  ma9t^» 

The  man  with  the  wooden  leg  eyed  me  all  o¥er  — -it 
didn't  take  long,  for  there  was  act  much  of  me  -^  and 
locked  th9  gat«  behind- us,  and  took  out  the  key.  We 
were  gcnag  up  to  the  house,  among  some  dark  heavy 
trees,  when  he  called. after  my  conductor. 

•'HaUoI" 

We  looked  back,  and  he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
Hole  lodge,  where  he  lived,  with  a  pair  of  boots  in  his 
hand. 

**  Here !  The  eobbler^s  been,"  he  said,  "  since  you've 
yeea  out,  Mr.  VelU  and  he  says  he  can't  mend  'em  aay 
vore.  He  says  there  a'n't  a  bit  of  the  original  boot  left, 
and  he  wonders  you  expect  it." 
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Wilk  thcM  H-orcU  he  threw  ilie  ho«U  towatds  Mr 
ICell,  who  wwit  bad  a  few  paces  ttt  pick  Ifaem  ap,  uA 
looked  at  Ibem  ('017  disconsollUelj,  t  wu  ufniid)  as  Wt 
went  oa  logetkcv.  I  dbevrved  then,  for  the  first  thM^ 
that  tlK  boot*  he  had  on  w«i-6  «  good  d«al  the  worse  fiir 
mar,  aad  thai  his  stocking  was  j«8t  breaking  out  in  one 
plaee,  like  a  bad. 

Salem  House  was  »  square  bnA  bailding  with  wfoglft 
of  a  tatra  and  unftumitihed  appeanooe.  All  «bout  it  «M 
•0  ver;  quiet,  that  I  said  to  Un  Mell  I  sBppoaed  Uw 
bc^a  wera<uM ;  bat  ha  aeemed  sutprisod  at  my  not  kaow- 
liig  that  it  waa  holidaj'time.  ThM  all  the  boys  werett 
their  soTtt-al  bonwG.  Tkat  Mr,  Creakle,  the  proprietor, 
WM  dowD  bf  the  .sea-side  with  Ure.  and  llrss  Creakto ; 
and  thai  I  was  sent  in  tioKda7<tHBe  as-  a  punishment  kit 
mj  nisdoing,  all  of  wkidh  be  eKptaised  to  me  as  we 
went  afeng. 

I  gased  «poB  tbe  e(4ool'«oom  into  whkh  he  took  me, 
■a  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  ptaee  I  had  ever  seen. 
I  see  it  now.  A  long  room,  wtA  three  long  raws  of 
4eska,  and  six  «f  iirHM,  and  bristling  all  round  With  pegs 
for  bale  .And  sllei.  Scraps  of  eld  eopy-beoks  and  ex- 
ercises litter  the  dirtj  floor.  Some  eilkw«ms'  hotnea, 
tDttde  of  th«  BHse  materials,  are  scattered  over  the  deek& 
Two  miserable  litDe  white  mice,  left  behind  by  tbeir 
owner,  are  running  up  and  down  in  a  fustj  eastle  made 
of  paetebovd  and  wiiw,  looking  hi  all  the  comers  with 
their  red  eyes  for  anything  to  eat.  A  bird,  in  a  cago^ 
rerj  little  bigger  than  himself,  makes  a  mournful  mttle 
BOW  and  then  ia  hopping  on  bis  pereh,  two  inches  high, 
at  dnopping  Irom'it ;  but  neither  sings  nor  cbttps.  There 
M  M  strange  unwholesome  smell  upon  tbe  room,  like  m^ 
iewed  cordurojt,  sweet  apples  nwtmg  air,  and  iMMB 
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bpoka.  Tbere  oouM  oo(  wdl  be  move  ink  sphahodikboiU 
l|,if  it  had  been  roofless  ffon  ito  first  oooitruclioD^  and 
4he  akie6  had  raioed»  foow^  hailed,;  and  btoim  ink 
Ibroug^  the  varyjqg  s^^soim  of  the  jtar. 

Mr*  Melt  having  left  q»4i  while  be  took  hi»  irrefacable 
bootd  opnstairia,  I  went  3o(Uy  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  observiog  all  this  as  I  crept  aloE^.  Siidd<;nljr  I 
oam^  apon  a  pasteboard  placard,  beaulifblly  written, 
which  was  Ijing  on  the  desk,  Aud  bore  these  words -^ 
^'Taie  cor*  of  Mm     He  ^W 

I  got  upon  the  d«»k  iounediatel/p  apprehensive  of  at 
least  a  great  dog  uademeatb*  But^  thoegb  I  looked  all 
roaad  with  anxious  ejes*  1  could  see  nolbing  isS  hio).  1 
w«s  still  en|^ig^  in  peering  abouty  when  Miu  Meli  ca»e 
ba<^  and  asked  me  what  I  did  up  theMu 

*^l  beg  jour  paidon,  sir,"  says  I,  '^  If  you  please,  I'm 
looking  for  the  dog*" 

•^DogF^s^yshOj^Whatdog?" 

<"  Isn't  it  a  dog,  sir  ?  " 

*"  Isn't  what  a  dog  ?  " 

^  That's  to  be  taken  eare  o^  air ;  that  Wtea." 

^  No,  Copperfield,"  saya  he,  gcavely,  '*  that's  not  a  dog* 
That's  a  boy.  My  instructions  are,  Copperfield,  to  pui 
this  placard  on  your  back*  I  am  sorvy  to  make  sack  n 
beginning  with  you,  but  I  must  do  it." 

With  that,  he  took  n»e  down,  and  tied  the  |dacard, 
which  was  neatly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  on  my 
•houldcn}  like  a  knapsack »  and  wherever  I  went,  after- 
warcU,  I  liad  the  coosoUtion  of  cerryiog  it. 

What  I  suffered  from  that  pkMard,  noboily  can  im- 
agine. Whether  it  was  possible  for  people  t4  see  me  or 
noCy  I  alwaya  fiwcied  that  somebody  was  reading  it.  It 
9u  DO  relief  to  t«m  round  and  find  nobody ;  for  where- 
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ever  1117  back  was,  tkere  I  imagined  somebody  alwa^ 
10  bci  Tfaat  cruel  man  with  tbe  wooden  leg,  aggravatH 
my  BaSbringB.  He  was  in  aatborit^;  and  if  he  ever 
taw  me  leaning  against  ■  tree,  or  a  wall,  or  tlie  houMi 
he  nxired  out  from  hia  lodge-door  in  a  stupendous  voieo, 
"  Hallo,  you  nr !  Ton  CoppcrHuld  I  Show  that  bndge 
coagpicuDus,  or  I'll  report  yaa ! "  The  play-ground  Wat 
a  bare  gravelled  yard,  open  to  all  the  back  of  tlie  hooae 
and  the  offices ;  and  I  knew  that  the  servants  xead  it,  and 
the  butcher  read  it,  and  the  baker  read  it ;  that  erery- 
body,  in  a  word,  who  came  backwards  and  forwards  to 
the  house,  of  a  meming  when  I  was  ordered  to  walk 
there,  read  that  I  was  to  be  taken  care  of,  for  I  tnt 
I  recollect  that  I  positively  began  to  hare  a  dread  of 
myself,  as  a  kind  of  wild  boy  who  did  bite. 

Tbere  was  an  old  door  in  this  playground,  on  which 
the  boys  had  a  custom  of  carving  their  names.  It  was 
completely  covered  with  such  iuMTiptions.  In  my  dread 
of  the  end  of  the  vacation  and  their  eoming  back,  I 
could  not  read  a  boy's  name,  without  inqnirin;*  in  whul 
tone  and  with  what  empha«is  he  would  read,  "Take  care 
of  him.  He  bites."  There  was  one  boy  —  a  ceiloin  J. 
Steerfiulh —  who  cut  his  name  Tery  deep  and  very  ollen, 
who,  1  conomred,  would  read  it  in  a  rather  titrong  voice, 
and  aflerwards  pull  my  hair.  There  wan  another  boy, 
one  Tommy  Traddles,  who  I  dreaded  would  mnke  giiinc 
of  it,  and  pretend  to  b«  dit^fully  f]igbtene<l  (if  mo 
Tlicre  was  a  third,  Greorge  Dempie,  wliu  I  fancied  would 
sing  it.  I  have  looked,  a  little  Khrinkiiig  creature,  at  thai 
door,  until  the  owners  of  all  the  namen  —  there  aerc 
Bre-aod-forty  of  them  in  the  school  then,  AIi-.  Mell  »aid, 
seemed  to  send  me  to  Coventry  by  general  acclamation, 

Aod  to  cry  out,  each  in  his  own  waj, "  Take  carp  of  him 

9e  hites  !  " 
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It  im  the  Miiiie  wHh  the  placM  at  the  desks^  and  forms 
It  '9ua  the  same  with  the  groves  of  deserted  bedsteads  1 
peeped  at,  on  my  Way  to,  and  when  I  was  iti,  mj  own 
bed.  I  remenber  dreaming  n^t  after  night,  6f  hieing 
with  my  mother  sis  she  vt^^d  to  be,  or  of  going  to  a  party 
at  Mr.  Peggotty*i»,  or  of  travelKng  outside  the  stage- 
ooodi,  or  of  dining  again  with  my  nnfbrtanate  friend 
the  waiter,  and  in  tell  these  eircuittstanees  making  people 
serHttD  and  stare,  by  the  unhappy  disdio^are  that  I  had 
nothing  on  bat  my  little'  nightHslnrt,  knd  that  placard. 

In  the  monotony  of  my  lif^,  and  in  "my  constant  appre- 
benakm  6^  the  reopening  of  the  scho<^,  it  was  such  an 
insopportable  afiiction !  I  had  long  tnakti  ev'ery  day 
to  do  with  Mr.  Mell ;  but  I  did  them,  there  being  no 
Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  here;  and  got  through  them 
without  disgrace.  Before,  and  after  them,  I  walked 
abont --^  supervised,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by  the  man 
with  the  wooden  leg.  How  vividly  I  caU  to  mind  the 
damp  about  the  honse,  the  green  cracked  flag-stones  in 
the  eooft,  an  old  leaky  water-butt,  and  the  discolored 
tnnALS  of  some  of  the  grim  trees.  Which  seemed  'to  have 
dripped  more  in  the  rain  than  Other  truest,  an^  to  have 
blown  lees  in  the  sun  I  At  one  we  dined,  Mr.'  Mell 
and  I,  At  the  upper  <end  of  a  long  bare  dinfng^rOom,  full 
of  deal  taUes,  and  smelling  of  fat  Then,  we  had  more 
tasks  untfl  tea,  which  Mr.  Mell  drank  out  of  a  blue  tea- 
^p,  and  I  out  of  a  tin  pot.  AH  day  long,  and  until 
•even  or  eight  in  the  evening,  Mt.  Mell,  at  his  own 
ietached  Mk  in  the  school-room,  #orked  haWi  with  pen, 
ink.  'r«Aer,  books,  add  writing-paper,  making  but  the  bills 
(as  I  found)  for  last  half-year.  When  he  had  put  up 
hi»  things  for  the  night  he  took  out  his  flute,  and  blew 
at  it,  until  J  sJiD^^  thought  he  would  gradaally  blon 
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his  wbole  being  into  tlw  krg«  kola  «t  tbe  topt  maH  mm 
Rwaj  at  the  kejs.  * 

I  [Hctura  mj  stn^l  self  ia  tlie  dimlj  ligfatod  pijon% 
Btting  with  taj  head  apon  ray  band,  Ibteoing  to  the 
doleful  performaiioe  of  Mr.  U«ll,  Mid  eOimiag  t^-ntof^ 
row's  ]«s9onB.  I  picture  mjiself  wkh  my  books  shot  ti|^ 
acill  Hdtening  to  the  doleful  performance  of  Mr.  Hell, 
mnd  lutAoing  threagk  it  to  what  used  (o  Ite  at  bom^ 
and  to  tbe  Mowing  of  the  wind  an  Yarmoath  flats,  and 
feeling  rery  Mtd  and  aolitar;.  I  pieturo  m^If  going 
ap  ts  bed,  among  tbe  unused  roonai,  and  Mttingon  feiy 
bedside  crybig  for  a'  comfertable  w«rd  from  Veggotty. 
I  pict4M«  mymii  ooaung  down-Stairs  In  the  moniing^ 
and  looking  through  a  long  ghasdf  gash  Of  a  stairoua 
window,  at  the  toboel-beU  bangjog  on  the  Ibp  of  an 
oat-koHset  with  a  wealhereock  aboife  itt  Mid  dreading 
the  time  when  it  shall' ring  J.  8t«erftrth  and  tlw  rest 
to  mtki  wbicb  is!  o^  secomd,  in  my  foreboding  ^ipre- 
benaiou,  to  the  tiose  when  tlte  man  with-  the  Wooden 
leg  shall  unloek  the  nuty  gate  to  gire  admuKton  ti»  the 
Bwfut  Mr.  Creakle.  I  cannot  Mak  I  was  a  vary  4an- 
geroaa  ckatactaz  i»  «ny  of  theae  aspActa^  but  in  all  of 
them  I  lairned  the  same  waning  on  my  bac^ 

Ur.  Uell  never  Mad  noaieb  to  me,  but  i>a  waa  deter 
harsh  lo  ma.  I  siifpo»e  wa  were  coatf«ay  to  e&oh  otker,' 
without  talking.  I  forgot  to  meotion  that  ha  wtmtd  talk 
lo  himielf  sometimes,  and  grin,  and  cHnch  his  fiat,  and 
grind  bis  teeth,  and  pull  his  hair  in  an  nnaeooontatde 
maoner.  But  he  had  these  peonliarides :  and  at  flrsl 
they  frightened  ate^  though  I  aoon  got  uaad  to  Aaok 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
I  nrjuABos  ifT  entCLK  ^r  A^quJONtJUiCft   ^ 

I  KAiB  led  tlii«  life  about  m  montli^  wkim  Uie  flilui 
vith  tlie  wooden  le^  began  to  fitunip  aboot  wilb  m  Mop* 
ind  a  bodtet  of  water,  from  wbick  I  inferred  tbat  pre|^ 
iratioBs  were  maiung  to  receive  Mr*  Creakle  and  the 
bojB.  I  waa  net  mistaken ;  for  the  bm>p  aame  mtg>  the 
sebool«rooin  before  long,  and  tamed  out  Mr*  Mell  and 
Bie,  who  lived  where  we  eeuld,  and  got  on  hew  we 
oonld,  for  fome  days^  duHng  which  we*  wete  nlwajs  in 
the  way  of  two  or  three  young  women,  whor  had  rarely 
shown  themaelvee  befiNre,  and  were  so  continielly  in  the 
Biidst  of  dnil  thati  I  aneesed  almost  jaaaueh'aa  if  Salem 
Honae  had  been  ar  great  nuflT-box. 

One  day  I  was  informed  by  MtlMoU,  that  Mri  Crea- 
kle would  be  home  tbat  eTening*  In  the  eFeningr  ^/Stot 
tea,  I  heard  that  he  was  eomeM  Before  bedtime^  I  waa 
fttehed  by  the  man  with  the  wdoden  leg, to  appear  be* 
fore  him* 

Mr.  Oeakle's  part  of  the  house  Was  a  good  deal 
more  comfortable  than  ours,  and  he  had  a  sntig  bitof 
garden  that  looked. pleasant  after  the  dusty  play-ground, 
wbich^  was  sucb  a  desert  in  aiiniature, .  that  I  thought 
tio  one  but  a  camel,  or  a  dromedary,  could  have  Mk 
It  home  in  H.  It  seemed  to  me  a  bold  thing  even  to 
idM  Boiiee  that  the  jmtBMge  looked  comlbrtablei  aa  I 
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went  on  mj  yny,  trembling  to  Hr.  Creakle'it  preseiioa : 
which  so  abuhed  me,  when  I  was  uehered  into  it,  thai 
I  hardlj  saw  Mrs.  Crealile  or  Miss  Creakle  (who  wen 
both  there  in  the  parlor),  or  anj^thing  bat  Mr.  Creakle, 
m  stout  gentleman  with  a  bunch  of  wateh-chain  and 
seals,  in  an  ann-chajr,  with  a  tumbler  and  bottle  beside 
him. 

•■SoI''Mid  Ur.  Creakle.  "This  is  th«  Toung  gen- 
tleman whose  teeth  are  to  be  filed !    Turn  him  round." 

The  woodenJegged  man  turned  me  alidat  ao  as  -  to 
ezhH>it  the  plaenrd  ;  and  having  afibrded  time  for  a  full 
mrve;  at  it,  turned'  me  aliout  again,  wi^  my  &ee  to 
Mr.  Creakle,  and  posted  himself  at  Mr.  Oreakle's  side. 
Hr.  Oreakle's  face  was  fiery,  and  his  eyes  wert  small, 
and  deep  in  his  head ;  he  bad  thick  veins  in  his  fore- 
bead,  a  little  noae,  and  a  large  chin.  Ha  was  baM  on 
tte  top  of  hia  head;  and  had  some  thin  wet-looking 
hair  that  waa  jnst  taming  gray,  bnished  aawa  each  tem- 
1^  so  that  the  two  sides  interlaced  on  hia  forehead. 
But  die  drcunutanee  about  him  which  impressed  roe 
most,  was,  that  he  had  no  voice,  bat  ^>oke  In  a  whis- 
per. Tbc  exotion  this  cost  him,  or  the  eonsdoasneas 
of  talking  in  that  feeble  way,  made  his  angry  face  m 
nneh  more  angry,  and  Ids  tbi<^  veins  ao  much  thidier, 
when  he  spoke,  that  I  am  not  surprised,  on  losing 
back,  at  this  peculiarity  striking  me  as  his  chief  one. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  "What's  the  report  of 
this  boy?" 

"There's  nDthing  against  him  yet,"  returned  the  roan 
with  the  wooden  leg.  "There  has  been  no  opportii- 
lUj.- 

I  thought  Mr.  Creakle  was  disappointed.  I  thought 
Un.  and  Miss  Creakle  (at  wWn  I  now  glanced  fcr 
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the  ftnt  dme,  and  who  were,  both,  thin  aid  qaiet)  were 
not  disappointed. 

*^Comc  here,  sir  1 "  said  Mr.  Creakle,  beckoning  to  me. 

^  Come  here ! "  said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg, 
repeating  the  gesture. 

^  I  hare  the  happiness  of  knowing  your  father-in-law,^ 
whispered  Mr.  Creakle,  taking  me  by  the  ear ;  <^  and  a 
worthy  man  he  is,  and  a  man  of  a  strong  cbanuster. 
He  knows  me,  and  I  know  him.  Do  you  know  me? 
Hey  ? "  said  Mr.  Creakle,  pinching  my  ear  with  fero- 
rions  playfulness. 

^  Not  yet,  sir,"  I  said,  flinching  with  the  pain. 

•*Not  yet?  Hey?"  repeated  Mr.  Creakle.  •'But 
you  will  soon.     Hey?" 

^  Ton  will  soon.     Hey  ? "  repeated  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg.     I  afterwards  found  that  he  generally  acted 
with   his  strong  voice,  as  Mr.  Creakle's  interpreter  to 
the  boys. 

I  was  very  much  frightened,  and  said,  I  hoped  so, 
if  he  pleased.  I  felt,  all  this  while,  as  if  my  ear  wer^ 
biasing;  he  pinched  it  so  hard. 

•'Ill  tell  you  what  I  am,"  whispered  Mr.  Creakle, 
letting  it  go  at  last,  with  a  screw  at  parting  that  bronght 
the  water  into  my  eyes.     "  I  *ra  a  Tartar." 

^  A  Tartar,"  said  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg. 

*"  When  I  say  1 11  do  a  thing.  I  do  it,"  said  Mr.  Crea- 
kle ;  ^'  and  when  T  say  I  will  have  a  thing  done,  I  will 
have  it  done." 

—  '*'  Will  have  a  thing  done,  I  will  have  it  done,  * 
repeated  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg. 

-*  I  am  a   determined   character,"  said   Mr.   Creakle. 

That*:)  what  I  am.     I  do   my  duty.     That^s   what  / 

ia     My  flesh  and  blood  "  — •  he  looked  at  Mrs.  Creakle 
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aa  ha  aaid  tiiU  —  "  whea  it  rises  against  me,  ia  not  my 
flesh  and  blood.  I  discard  it.  Hus  that  fellow,"  to  tba 
DOMi  witli  the  wooden  leg,  "been  here  again?" 

"  No,"  WM  tbe  aiuwer. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Creakle.  "  He  knows  bcttw.  He 
knows  me.  Let  him  keep  away.  I  saj  1st  him  keep 
away,"  said  Ur.  &«akle,  striking  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  aad  lookit^  at  Mi-^  Creakle,  "  for  he  knows  roth 
Now  yoo  have  began  lo  know  me  too,  my  joung  friend, 
and  70a  may  go.     Take  him  away." 

I  wad  very  glad  lo  be  ordered  away,  for  Mrs.  and 
Hiss  Creakle  were  both  wiping  their  eyes,  and  I  felt 
a*  uncotnfbrtAble  for  them;  as  1  did  for  myself.  Bnt 
I  had  a  petition  on  my  mind  which  eoacemed  me  ao 
nearly,  that  I  ooaldn't  hdp  flaying,  though  I  wondered 
at  my  own  eourage: 

"  If  you  please,  sir  " 

Mr.  Creakle  whispered,  "Hah?  What's  this?"  and 
beat  his  eyea  apon  me,  as  if  he  would  hare  bbtnt  me 
up  with  them. 

"  If  you  pleiue,  sir,"  I  fallereil,  "  if  I  might  be  aUowod 
{I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  air,  for  wiiat  I  did)  to  take 
this  writing  off,  before  the  boys  come  back" 

Whether  Mr.  Creakle  was  in  earnest,  or  whether  be 
only  did  it  to  frighten  me,  I  don't  know,  but  he  made 
a  bunt  out  of  his  dtair,  before  whkh  I  precipitately 
retreated,  irithout  waiting  for  the  e^^cort  of  the  man 
with  the  wooden  leg,  and  never  once  xtopped  until  I 
reaohed  my  own  bedroom,  where,  finding  I  was  not 
pursued,  I  went  to  bed,  as  it  was  time,  and  lay  quak- 
ing, for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  came  back.  Mr.  Sharp 
•■a  the  Bnit  master,  and  saperior  to   Mr.  Itfell.      Hr. 
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Biell<iook  his  meals  with  .^e  boj^  hot  Mr.  Sharp  dincrf 
and  supped  at  Mr.  Crease's  table.  He  was  a  limp: 
delicate-looking  gentleooaQy  I  thought^  with  a  good  ieai 
of  nose,  and  a  way  of  carrying  his  head  on  one  side, 
as  if  it  were  a  little  too  heavy  for  him*  His  hair  was 
veiy  smooth  and  wavj^  but  I  wjbs  informed  by  ths 
▼ery  first  boy  who  came  biack  that  it  was  a  wig  (a 
second-hand  one  he  said),  and  that  Mr*  Sharp  went  out 
every  Salorday  aftemooo  io  get  it  purled. 

It  was  no  other  tfian  Tornn^y  Txaddles  ytbo  gave  ms 
this  piece  of  intelligence.  He  was  ^e  first  boy  who 
retamed.  He  introduced  himself  by  informing  m,e  1(hat 
I  should  ^d  his  name  on  the.rightrhand  opraer  qf  the 
fate».over  the  top  bolt;  upon  tbati  said,  '^Traddlefi?" 
to  which  he  replied,  *'The  same,"  and  thein  he  ifisked 
jie  for  -a  jTull  account  of  myself  and  familcy. 

It  wms  a  happy  .circumstance  for  me  that  Traddles 
came  badL  first  He  enjoyed  my  placard  so  inuch,  tbe4^ 
he  saved  me  from  the  embarrassment  <of  either  djsclos- 
ure  or  concealment,  by  pres^ntif^  me  to  every  other 
hay  who  came  back,  ^%at  or  small,  imm^diatefy  od 
his  arrival,  in  this  form  of  introduction,  >*  ^[^ook  hevel 
Here's  a  game  I "  Happily,  ^,  the  ^preater  psrt  of  the 
boys  came  back  low^tspirited,  iMid  were  not  so  boisterous 
at  my  expense  as  J  had  ej^pected.  Some  of  them  cer^ 
twnly  did  dance  abo^t  ine  like  wild  Indians,  and  the 
greater  part  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  pretending 
Chat  I  was  a  dog,  end  patting  and  smoothing  me  lept 
I  ithould  bite,  and  saying,  **  Lie  down,  sir  I"  and  tcalling 
me  Towser.  This  was  naturally  confusing,  among  8« 
maoy  strangers,  and  cost  me  .^ome  tears,  but  on  tbt 
whole  it  was  much  better  than  I  had  anticipated. 

I  was  not  considered  as  being  fonnally  received  mU 
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die  Kjhool,  however,  nntO  J.  Steerforth  arrived.  Befen 
tUs  boj,  wlu)  was  repated  to  be  a  great  scholar,  and 
was  very  good-looking,  and  at  least  tialf  a  dozen  yean 
my  senior,  I  woa  carried  as  before  a  magistrate.  H« 
inquired,  under  a  shed  in  the  plaj-gronnd,  into  the  par* 
ticalars  of  mj  punisfanient,  and  was  pleased  to  ezprea 
Us  opinion  that  it  was  "a  jollj  shame;"  for  which  I 
became  bound  to  him  ever  afterwards. 

"What  money  have  you  got,  Copperfleld?"  he  swd, 
walking  ande  with  me  when  he  had  disposed  tf  my 
affair  in  these  terms. 

I  told  him  seven  shillings. 

"  Yon  bad  better  fpre  it  to  me  to  take  can  of,"  be 
said.  "  At  least,  you  can  if  yon  like.  Ton  needn't  if 
yon  don't  like." 

I  hastened  to  comply  with  his  friendly  snggestson,  and 
opening  Feggotty'e  parse,  turned  it  upside  down  into 
bis  hand. 

"  Do  you  want  to  spend  anything  now  ?  "  he  asked  me. 

"Ho,  thank  yon,"  I  replied. 

"Yon  can,  if  you  like,  you  know,"  sud  Steerfmth. 
"  Say  the  word." 

"No,  thank  yon,  sir,"  I  repeated. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  spend  a  couple  of  shilliDge, 
or  so,  in  a  bottle  of  cnrrant  wine  by  and  by,  np  in  the 
bedroom 7 "  said  Steerfbrth.  "You  belong  to  my  b^- 
room,  I  find." 

It  certainly  had  not  oecaned  to  rae  before,  but  I 
Mtd,  Yes,  I  should  like  that. 

"Tery  good,"  said  Steerfbrth.  "Yon'U  be  glad  to 
spend  another  shilling  or  so,  in  almond  cakes,  I  dare 
my?" 

I  said,  Tee,  I  should  like  that,  too. 
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"^Aod  another  shilling  or  bo  in  biseaite^  and  nnoUier 
IB  fruity  eh?  "  iaid  Steerfovlh.  ** I  saj,  jonag  Coppers 
field,  yoe've  goin^  itl" 

I  snfUed  becaoae  he  aBuled,  boil  waa  a  little  tioab« 
led  in  my  nund^  tea 

"^  Weill "  said  Steerfbrth.  <"  We  mast  make  it  stvetch 
aa  fiur  as  we  can;  that^s  all,  I'll  do  the  best  in  my 
power  for  joo.  I  can  go  out  when  I  like,  und  FU 
mog^  the  pvog  in."  With  these  words  he  pat  the 
momej  in  his  podiet,  and  kindlj  loki  me  not  to  make  my* 
self  nneasj ;  he  would  take  care  it  should  be  all  right. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  woni,  if  that  were  all  right 
which  I  had  a  secret  misgiving  was  aearlj  all  wrong 
— for  I  leared  it  was  a  waste  ol  mj  mother's  two  half- 
crowns — thoogh  I  had  preserved  the  piece  of  paper 
thej  were  wxmpped  in:  which  was  a  precious  saving. 
When  we  went  op-etairs  to  bed,  he  produced  the  wh<^e 
seven  shillings'  worth,  and  laid  it  out  on  my  bed  in  the 
moonligfaty  sajing: 

''There  you  are,  joong  CSopperfleld,  and  a  re^  spread 
jon*ve  got!" 

I  couldn't  think  of  doing  the  honors  of  the  feast,  at 
mj  time  of  life,  while  he  was  bj ;  my  hand  shook  lit 
the  verj  thought  of  it  I  begged  him  to  do  me  the 
fiivor  of  presiding ;  and  m j  request  being  seconded  bj 
the  other  boys  who  were  in  that  room,  he  acceded  to 
k,  and  sat  upon  my  pillow,  handing  round  the  viands 
— -  with  perfect  finmess,  I  must  say  —  and  dispensing 
the  currant  wine  in  a  little  glass  without  a  foot,  which 
was  his  own  property.  As  to  me,  I  sat  on  his  left 
hand,  and  the  rest  were  grouped  abput  us,  on  the  nearest' 
beds,  and  on  the  4oor. 

How  well  J,  reoolleot  pur  sittinf  there,  ti^lkiog  ill 
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trMspOTs  I  9r  diflh-  (dking,  and  1B7  rmpectfvin)'  li 
f  ought  rMfc«r  ta  ny;  the  moonligbt IklHog  a  little  mj 
into  the  room,  through  the  window,  pwndng  «  pale  win- 
ilow  oa  the  ftxM-,  and  the  greater  part  of  v»  in  shadow, 
except  when  Steerforth  dipped  a  match  into  a  phoijibty 
ns-tM»z,  when  he  wanted  to  look  (or  anTthing  on  the 
board,  and  *hed  a  hloe  glare  orer  ns  that  wns  gooe 
directly  I  A  certain  mjateriom  (Ming,  ocmseqiient  on 
Ike  darknete,  the  fleereey  of  (Ke  revel,  and  the  wUifter 
in  wbieb  erefylMwg  wiifl  eaM,  steak  over  tte  Agtdn,  «nd 
I  bten  to  tU  Ibey  t4ll  ne,  with  a  vagae  feelhig  of 
■oleranity  and  awe,  which  makes  me  glad  that  tltey  an 
all  so  nenr,  and  ftigMena  rae  (tfaoufh  I  ftign  to  langh) 
when  TraddleB  pretends  to  see  a  ghost  in  the  comer. 

I  heard  all  kinds  of  things  about  the  aehool  and  all 
belonging  to  it.  I  heard  tliat  Mr.  Creakle  had  not 
preferred  his  daim  to  being  a  Tartar  withoat  teaMnt 
that  he  was  the  sternest  and  most  severe  of  nnu^ers; 
that  he  liud  about  him,  right  and  left,  every  day  of  Ua 
life,  (Aai^g  ia  among  the  boys  like  a  trooper,  and 
slashing  away,  unmercifully.  That  he  knew  nothing 
himself,  bal  the  art  of  slashing,  being  more  ignorant 
(J.  Steerforth  SBtd)  than  the  lowest  boy  in  tbe  school; 
that  he  had  been,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a  small  hop- 
dealer  in  tiie  Borou^,  and  bad  taken  to  the  schooling 
business  after  being  banhrupt  in  hops,  and  making  away 
with  Hrs.  Creakle'^  money.  With  a  good  deal  more 
ti  that  sort,  wbich  I  won^red  how  they  knew. 

I  heard  that  the  man  with  the  wooden  leg,  vdiose 
name  was  Tungay,  was  an  obstinate  barbarmn  who  had 
ftrmerty  ansisted  in  the  bop  business,  but  had  come  Int« 
tbe  Kholastic  line  with  Mr.  Creakle,  ia  consequence, 
M0  wm»  Bappoeed  among  the  boye,  of  his  baring  broken 
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Ilia  leg  in  lir«  CSraakle't  serviee,  and  hayitig  dond  a 
ieal  of  dialMDaat  work  for  him,  and  knowing  his  secrets. 
I  heard  that  with  the  single  exoepCton  of  Mn  Greakle, 
Taagaj  ooiuidered  the  whole  establishment,  masters  and 
hoya^  as  his  aatiind  enemies,  and  that  the  onlj  delight 
of  his  life  was  to  be  soar  aad  malioioos.  I  heard  that 
Mr*  Creakle  had  a  son^  who  had  not  been  TUngay's 
frieody  and  who,  aidstkig  m  the  scho^  had  onoe  held 
Bome  remonstranee  witb  his  father  on  an  occasion  when 
its  disci plina  was  yrery  cruelly  exercised,  and  was  snp- 
poaod,  besides,  to  have  protested  against  his  fitther^s 
Qsage  of  kia  mother.  I  beard  that  Mr.  Creakle  had 
tomed  him  out  of  doorsrin  consequence ;  and  that  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Creakle  had  been  in  a  sad  way,  ever  since. 

Bot  the  greatest  wonder  that  I  heard  of  Mr.  Creakle 
was,  these  Mog  eae  boy  in  the  school  on  whom  he 
never  veatnad  ta  ky  a  hand,  and  that  boy  being  J. 
Sleerferth.  Sleerferth  himself  oonfirmed  this  when  it 
was  stated,  and  said  that  he  should  Hke  to  begin  to  see 
him  do  it»  On  behig  asked  by  a  mild  boy  (not  me)  how 
ha  woold  psooeed  if  he  did  begin  to  see  him  do  it,  he 
dipped  a  match  into  Ins  phosphorus-box  en  purpose  to 
shed  a  glare  over  kit  reply,  and  said  he  would  commence 
witb  knocking  ktm  down  with  a  bk>w  on  the  forehead 
from  the  seven-and-six-penpy  ink-bottle  that  was  always 
on  the  maBtel*piece.  We  sat  in  the  dark  for  some  time, 
breathless. 

I  heard  tbat  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  MeH  were  both  8U|>- 
posed  to  be  wretchedly  paid ;  and  that  when  ther«  was 
bet  and  oold  meat  for  dianer  at  Mr.  Creakle's  table,  Mr. 
Sharp  was  always  expected  to  say  he  preferred  oold; 
which  was  again  corroborated  by  J.  Steerforth,  the  only 
parkr^boarder.     I  heard  that  Mr.  Sharp's  wig  didn't  fit 

rod,  t.  9 
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bim  i  uid  that  he  needn't  be  so  "  bouneeable  "  —  sormj- 
tiodj  elM  said  "  bumptious  "  —  about  it,  becaoM  hia  am 
rod  hair  was  verj  plainly  to  be  seen  behind. 

I  heard  tliat  one  l>oy,  who  vras  a  coat-merchant's  aoa. 
ctime  as  a  set-off  against  the  coal-bill,  and.  waa  called  on 
llint  account  "  Exchange  or  Bartar  "  —  a  naaae  selected 
from  the  aritbmetie-boolt  as  expressing  this  arrangement. 
I  heard  that  the  table-beer  was  a  robbery  of  parents,  aad 
the  pudding  an  imposition.  I  heard  that  Mbs  Creakle 
was  regarded  by  the  sobool  in  general  as  baiag  in  love 
with  Steerforth ;  and  I  am  sure,  as  I  sat  in  the  dark, 
thinlcing  of  his  nice  voice,  and, bis  fine  faoe,  and  his  easy 
manner,  and  his  curling  hair,  I  thought  it  *ery  likely. 
I  heard  that  Mr.  Uell  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  feUow,  but 
hadn't  a  sixpence  to  bless  bimfielf  with ;  and  that  there 
waa  DO  doubt  that  old  Urs.  Mell,  his  mother,  was  a« 
poor  as  Job.  I  thought  of  my  breakfiut  thAB,  and  what 
had  sounded  like  "  my  Charley  1 "  but  I  was,  I  am  glad 
to  remember,  as  raote  aa  a  mouse  about  it. 

The  hearing  of  all  this,  and  a  good  deal  more,  oat- 
lasted  the  banquet  some  time.  The  greater  part  of  the 
guests  had  gone  to  bed  a«  aoiw  aa  the  eating  and  drink* 
ing  were  over ;  and  we,  who  bad  reawioed  whispering 
and  listening  half  undressed,  at  last  betook  ourselvea  ta 
bed,  too. 

"  Good>nighl,  young  Ct^perfiald,"  aud  Stoerfoctb, 
"  III  take  care  of  you." 

"  You're  very  kind,"  I  gratefally  retamed.  "  I  an 
Tery  much  obliged  to  you." 

*■  Yon  haven't  got  a  sisl«r,  have  you  ?  "  said  Sleet» 
brtb,  yawning. 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  Steetfortii.     "  If  you  had  had 
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tne,  I  fliioald  think  she  woald  have  heen  a  pretty,  timid, 
lit^  hright-eyed  sort  of  girl.  I  should  have  liked  to 
know  her-     Grood-night,  young  Copperfield-** 

•  Good-night,  sir,"  I  replied. 

I  thought  of  him  very  much  after  I  went  to  hed,  and 
raised  myself,  I  recollect,  to  look  al^him  where  he  lay  in 
the  moonlight,  with  his  handsome  face  turned  up,  and 
his  head  re<^in!n^  easily'  6n  bis  ami.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  power  in  my  eyes ;  that  was  of  course  the 
reason  bf  liiy  mind  running  on  him.  No  veiled  future 
dimly  glailced  upon  hioi  in  the  moonbeams.  There  was 
DO  shadowy  pictur<e  6f  his  footsteps,  in  the  garden  that  1 
dreamed  ci  walking  in  aO  night 


;. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


SOBOOL  began  in  e«meat  next  day.  A  ipntamti  im- 
preasion  iraa  mode  upon  me,  I  reiBcmberi  bj  the  ro«r  of 
voices  in  the  Behoal-room  snddtnljr  beoomitig  hushed  m 
death  when  Ur.  Creakle  entered  after  breakfiut^  and 
Btood  in  the  door-waj  looking  itnnd  upon  ua  like  a  giant 
in  a  storj-book  Rnrvejring  bis  capdrei. 

Tnngay  Htood  at  Ur.  Creakle's  elbow.  He  had 'do 
oecBsion,  I  thoaght,  to  cry  oot  "  Silence  I  "  m  tenh 
douslj,  for  the  boys  were  all  slnick  BpeecUess  and 
motionless. 

Mr.  Oeakle  was  seen  to  cpeak,  and  Tnngaj  wai 
heard,  to  this  efibct. 

''Now,  hoya,  this  is  a  new  half.  Take  oara  what 
you're  about,  in  this  new  half.  Come  fresh  np  to  the 
lessons,  I  advise  you,  for  I  come  fteeh  ap  to  the  pucisb- 
ment.  I  won't  flinch.  It  will  be  of  no  use  your  rubbing 
yourselves ;  yon  vvon't  mb  the  marks  oat  that  I  shall 
give  you.     Now  get  to  work,  every  boy  1 " 

Vhen  this  dreadftil  exordium  was  over,  and  Titngay 
bad  stomped  out  again,  Hr.  Cteakle  came  to  where  I 
Mt,  and  told  me  that  if  I  were  fiunoos  for  Inting,  be  was 
fluttous  for  biting,  too.  He  then  showed  me  the  cane, 
and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  t/uit,  for  a  tooth  ?  Whu 
it  a  abarp  toorh,  hey?     Was  it  a  double  tooth,  bey? 


Had  H  a  detp  pwag,  hey ?»  Did  il  bite,  hey?  Did  i« 
bite?  At  every  quetlkm  he  gave  me  a  fleshy  est  wHh 
ft  thai  made  fae  writhe ;  «o  1  was  very  soon  made  free 
af  6ak«i  Hoosa  (aa  Steeifeith  iaid)«  md  very  saon  ia 
tear*  jilso. 

Nat  that  I  mean«to  say  these  wefe  special  marks  af 
dUtindion,  which  only  I  reeeived.  Oa  the  eontmiy,  a 
teffga  Bugovityof  the  boys  (eepeeially  the  smallei^  ones) 
wasa  Tkited  with  similar  instanees  of  notieey  as  Mr. 
Oinakia  made  the  roood  of  the  aehaoUt>om»  Half  the 
estabMslHaent  was  writhing  and  «ryiag^  befi^ra  the  day^s 
votfc  hegoBi  and  how  BMcb  of  it  had  writlMd  and  cried 
bsfara  the  dayV  woik  waa  over,  I  am  reaUy  afraid  ta 
reaallaetf  lest  I  shoald  seem  to  esasgeratei^ 

I  ehooid  Ihink  thara  aeaer  ean  hava  been  a  man  who 
ewyeyad  hb  pi]6fession  aiare  than  Ma,  Cveakla  4i^  H« 
had  m^elightiai  catling  at  the  haysy  mhkth  was  lika  the 
latifl&ctiaft  of  m  eraving  mpp^tiikek  i«am  oanfidani  that 
he  coaMn't  lesist  a  chubby  boy,  especially ;  that  there 
was  a.  .'frisdinatien  as  saeh  a  sabjtctv  whioh  made  him 
restleaa  in  his  auad,  until  ha  had  soovad.  aad  marked  him 
for  tha  di^*  I  waa  chnbb5^'my8df,  and  ought  to  ktiow. 
I  am  nra  what  I  thiak  of  >tha.  feUow  now,  my  bload 
rises  against  him  with  the  disinterested  indignation  I 
shoaki  fert  if  I  aauld'  have  knawa  ail  about  him  without 
bairiag  ever  been  ia  his  power ;  but  k  rises  hatiy^  be# 
OMiea  I  know  him  ia  have  been  an  incapable  brute,  wba 
had  no  moaa  rigirti  ta  ba  passessad  of  tha  great  tvost  ha 
hsH  than  to  be  Losd'High  Admiral^  or  Commandar-in* 
ahief ;  in  either  of  whioli  mpvntkeBf  it  is  probable,  that 
ha  woold'  haTe-dcna  iaflaitaly.  lesa  misahtef. 

MflMfaUa  lit^  peapitiatevs  of  a  reaiarselesa  Idal,  bow 
iljact  wa  were  to  bias]  what  a  launch  m  life  I  tUnk  tt 
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DOW,  Oil  looking  back,  1«  be  so  meui  nnd  terrik  U.  i 
nan  of  such  parts  and  .pretsnuooi  I  . 

Here  1  tit  at  Uie  desk  again,  watDUog  hia  aje  — 
huniblf  watabing  hia  .»je,  aa  be  rules  a  ai]ili 
-  (or  another  victim  who^e  hands  bave  Just  been  fl 
1^  tbat  identical  niler,  and  wbo  is  trjring  Id  wipn 'th» 
■tii^out  witb  a  pocket-liaBdk«rahieC  >  I  bave  iria«tji  ta 
^  I  don't  watch  bis  eye  in  idleneBs,  bat  bseaaae  i  aa 
morbidly  attractad  to  it,jiia  dread  deaira-  to  know  lihat 
he  will. do  Dsxt,  aikd:nbelber  it  ntU  be  my  tnot  te  ndbr, 
or  flomebody  else's.  A  'laae  of  mail  hvya.  b^snd  me, 
with  the  same  interatt  in  bis  eya,  wMohit  la*,  l  tUak 
be  knows  it,  tbiMighihe  pretends ,  be  don't.  Ha  makat 
dreadful  mouths  aa  he  nles  tba  oipheriBg-boak ;  and 
DOW  he  thcows  his  eye  tideways  down  our  kna,  aad  iwe 
all  droop  orar  our  hooka- and  Innble.  A  nuBeM- after- 
wards we  ar«.  again  eying  him.  Aa  uahi^j  culpvH, 
fitand  guilty  of  -  i/apeifaot  exennM,  approaobaa  at  bis 
eommand.  The  eulprit  <bllerB  exouaes,  and  ppofesses 
a  determination  to  do  better  t*4norrow.  Mc.  Creakle 
cats  a  joke  befova  he  beats  him,  and  we  Itmgii  at 
it,  —  miserable  little  dogs,  welaugb,  with  ous  nsagei 
as  wbita  as  aakes,  and  onr  Jiaarts  sinking  nto  oar 
boots. 

Here  I  sit.  at  tlie.  desk  agMn,  tm  »  drowsy 'SDminar 
afiemooK.  A  bnaz  and  hum  go  up  «ro«nd  me,  aa  if  (he 
boys  were  so  ai«nj  blu»-bottlas.  A  do^y  seagation  of 
the  lukewarm  fat  of  meatu  upoif  ma  (we  dic«d'«n  how 
ar.  two  ago),  and  my  bead  i*  ashoary  as  so  maob  lead. 
I  n)ald  give  the  world  to  go  te  slaep>'  I  tit  with  «j 
eye  oc  Mr.  Creakle,  blinking  at  bira  Uhe'S  yonng  »wl'! 
whan  sleep  overpowers  me  for  a  mMite,  be  stil)  k>6ma 
Uavugb  fOj  slumber,  raling  those  cipbering-bodcs ;  until 
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ke  00ftlj  eomes  bebtnd  me  and  wakes  me  to  plainer  per- 
eeptioii  of  imn,  whfo  a  red  ridge  aeross  tity  back. 

Here  II  amiti'tbe  phiy-gronnd,  with  tnj  eye  still  fasci* 
«il«d  kj  htm,  thdugh  I  <*an't  see  hrm.  The  window  at  a 
4ittie(idutaiicelVom  which  I  know  he  is  having' his  din- 
neti  Btandft  §&t  basm,  and  I  eje  thint  instead.  If  he  shows 
near^it,  mine  assotnes  kn  imploring  and  submis- 
«x|yrt«8ion.  If  he  lookiS  out  through  the  glass,  the 
'Wdeflt'liQy  ^Seeerforlh  excepted)  stops  in  the  middle  of 
a  Acwrt  or  jell,  and  becomesr  ooiitemplative.  One  day, 
l^naddles  (the  most  unAyrtamrte  boy  in  the  world)  breaks 
that  wmdow  aeddeflital^  #ith  a  bull.  I  Shudder  at  this 
■•■ent  with  tte  tretaendoos  setisatk»a  of  seeing  it  done, 
aod  feeling  that  the  ball  has  bounded  on  to  Mr.  Oeiakle's 
«ei«d  bend. 

Pdor  Tmddlesl  In  a  tight  sky^-bfiie  wM  that  made 
hit  anns  mai  legs  Kk^  Geihnan  siaiaa^^  6r  roly-poly 
p«4iiiifB,  he  was  the  merriest  and  most  miserable  of  all 
the  boys.  He  waa'  always  being  caned -^  I  th^Qk  he 
waa  caned  every  day  that  half-year,  except  one  holiday 
Monday  when  he  was  only  rolered  on  both  hands  ^»ah'l 
was  alwi^ft  fohig  to  write  to  'his  uncle  aboiit  it,  an^ 
never  dhL  After  hiy faig  his  head  on  the  desk  for  a  li ttU 
while,  he  woold  cheer  op  somehow,  begin  t6  laugh  agatp 
and  4nm  sfcslelons  aU  over  hia  slate,  befere  his  eye« 
were  dry.  I  used  at  first  to  wonder  what  comfort  Trad 
idlss  feuwiiB-dnuwing  skdatons ;  and  for  some  time  looked 
npon  htm:  aa  a  soit  of  hermit,  who  temindisd  himself  bi 
those  ^ayasbals  of  mortality  thai  ohning  oooldn't  Ui^  for- 
mmt*  Bni  I  believe  he  only  did  tt  because  tb^y  were 
easy, 'and'  didn't  want  any  features. 
>  Mh  waa  very  honorable,  Traddles  was  ;  and  held  H  a« 
IT  aaleasa  doty  in  the  boy/;  to  stand  by  one  ano^he*^.    lit 
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niffered  for  this  on  wTcml  occmAom  \  and  pkrdcvlulj 
once,  when  Sleerforth  laughed  In  ckurdi,  wid  the  Buwyi 
thought  it  was  Tmddles,  and  took  him  out.  I  see  him 
now,  going  away  in  cUBtody,  ddjpided  by  cfae  ooagng^ 
tion.  He  never  said  who  was  tlie  ml  ttfeMbr,  Umm^ 
ho  smarted  Tor  it  next  day,  and  was  iMprisaned  m  taaaj 
houn  that  he  came  forth  with  a  whale  ehiiwihjTd-ftJI 
of  akeletOBfl  cwarming  alt  over  his  Latia  Die(ian«iy. 
But  he  had  his  reward.  Steeifordi  eaid  ttov  wM  tMM^ 
ing  of  (he  aneak  in  Traddlea,  and  we  all  feUtfaat  to  be 
the  highest  praise.  For  tay  part,  I  eooU  faavt  goda 
through  a  good  deal  (though  I  wat  nnch  kaa  twaire  than 
Traddlea,  and  nothing  like  so'  old)  to  faiav«  wob  saeb* 


To  see  Steerforth  walk  to  church  before  oa,  arm-^ 
am  with  Hias  Creakle,  was  one  iof  the  g^st  sighta  of 
tay  life.  I  didn't  tiiink  Miss  Ocakle  eqval  to  IrHle 
Em'l^  in  puint  of  heauty,  and  I  didn't  leve  her  (I  'didn't 
dare)  ;  but  I  thought  her  a  yoang  lady  of  extraordiDWy 
attractions  <>"d  in  point  of  gentility  not  to  be  surpassed. 
When  Steerforth,  in  while  trousers,  carried  her  parai(4 
for  her,  I  felt  proud  to  know  bin ;  and  believed  that  she 
ooatd  not  cftoote  but  adote  lunf  with  all  bet  hewrt.  Hk 
Sharp  and  Ur.  Hell  were  both  notable  personage^  in  mrj 
eyes ;  but  BteerfiMth  wa«  bo  them  what  tha  aaa  iv«  to 
(wo  Stan. 

Steerforth  eontinued  hie  proteetion  af  me,  asid  praWld 
a  very  nsefiil  fiiead ;  ^nce  nobody  dared  to  annoy  om 
whom  he  honored  with  his  oounteBanoe.  Ha  eovldn't— 
or  at  all  eTonts  be  didn't — defend  me  fromiHr.  CreaU^ 
who  was  very  severe  with  me;  but  whenever  I  iiad  beea 
treated  werse  than  usual,  he  always  told  me  ttut  I 
frtafed  a  Jittle  of  hia  pluck,  and  that  he  wonldn't  haw 
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lUiod  it  himself;  which  I  Celt  h^  iateiided  for  enoporagt 
nMat*  apd  oon^idered  to  he  very.kiod  pf  bim.  There 
wa0  one  ad^Ai^'^'^S^  ^^^  ^7  one  that  I  know  of,  in  Mr 
Crcakle's  severitj*  He  found  my  placard  in  his  way 
when  he  came  up  or  down  hehind  the  form  on  which  I 
Mt,  wad  wanted  U^<  make  fL  cut  at  nie  in  pa^^ng ;  fpr  tins 
reMQii  it  was  90Qn  tal^^n  .o£l^  an4  I  ^w  it  no  more. 

Ao  accidental  circumstaiice  ceqnent^d  the  intimaqy  ber 
tvpea,  Ste^orth  vad  me.  in  a  manner  th^t  ifM^pipred  me 
with  great  pride  ^Dd  salisfactlpn,  thQUgb  it  sdtnetinaes  led 
lo  inoonvjeaiei^.  It  hfi{ipened  on  .one  ocpasiqo,  whe^^  he 
was  doiog  ipe  th^  hom^r  qf^  talking  to  me  in  the  pUy- 
grpund,  that  I  hazarded  Uie  ob$ervs^tioa  that  something 
or  somebody  —  I  forget  what  now  —  wa4  like  something 
or  somebody  in  Peregrixie:  Pickle*  He  said  nothing  aft 
the  time ;  but  when  I  was  gping  t^  bed  at  night,  asked 
me  if  I  l^id  got  tlmt  hook- 

I  lold  him  1^9,  and  e^Jained  how  it  was  that  I  had 
read  it,  aod  all  those  pthei?  books  of  ^hich  I  h<^ve  made 
meotioo. 

*^  And  do  700  recollect  them  ?  "  Ste^rforth  said. 

Oh  yea,  I  replied ;  I  hful  %  g^  memory,  and  I  bp^ 
Keved  Ireco11ec|ed.them  very  well. 

^  Then  I  tell  you  what,  yoqng  Copperfteld,''  said  Steel^ 
farth,  *^  yoo  shall  tell  'em  to  me.  I  caji't  get  to  sleep 
lerj  early  at  night,  and  I  generally  wake  rather  early 
ia  the  monkingr  Yf,^*U  go  o^er  *em  ope  after  another. 
Veil  mttud  9Pm^  rfg\|lar  Arabian  Nights  of  it." 

I  feh  extremely  flattered  by  this  arrangemept,  and  W4> 
eonmeneefd  cajrrjring  it  ipto  exception  that  vqry  evening. 
What  ravages  I  committed  on  my  favorite  authors  in  the 
course  of  my  interpretation  of  them*  I  am  not  in  a  coa* 
litioa  U^  fla^f  |Ui4  stiould  be  very  unwilling  to  know  ;  but 
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I  had  a  profound  ftith  in  them,  and  I  had,  to  the  best  of 
tnj  belief,  fl  umple,  eamett  manner  of  namdng  what  1 
did  narnile ;  and  theee  qualities  went  a  long  wa^. 

The  drawbaek  was,  that  I  iras  often  sleep;  at  night, 
or  out  of  spirits  and  indisposed  to  resnme  the  story  j  and 
then  it  was  rather  hani  work,  and  it  must  be  done ;  for 
to  disappoint  or  displease  SteeHbrtli  was  of  course  out 
of  die  question.  In  the  rooming  too,  when  I  feh  weary, 
■nd  should  have  enjoyed  another  boni's  repose  very 
nuch,  it  was  a  tiresome  thiuf  to  be  roosed,  like  the  8rf- 
tana  ScheheraEsde,  and  forced  into  a  long  story  befere 
the  getting-up  bell  rang;  but  Steerferth  Was  resolMe; 
and  as  he  explained  to  me,  in  return,  raiy  snms  and  exer- 
ejses,  and  anything  in  my  tasks  that  was  too  hard  for  mc, 
I  was  no  loser  by  the  traasactToa.  Ijet  me  do  myself 
justice,  however.  I  was  moved  by  no  interested  or  self- 
ish motive,  nor  was  I  moved  by  fear  of  Mm.  I  admired 
wai  toved  him,  and  his  approval  was  retom  enough.  It 
was  so  preelons  to  me  that  I  look  back  on  these  trifles, 
now,  with  an  aching  heart. 

SteerforA  was  considerate  too ;  and  showed  his  con- 
sideration, in  one  partieutar  insmnoe,  in  an  tmflinchii]" 
manner  that  was  a  little  taiitaliamg,  I  suspeeL  to  poor 
Traddles  and  the  rest.  PBggotty*8  promised  letter  — 
what  a  comfortable  letter  it  was  1  —  arrived  before  "  the 
Balf "  was  many  weeks  old ;  and  with  it  a  eake  in  a  per- 
fect nest  of  oranges,  and  two  bottles  of  eowriip  wine. 
This  treasore,  at  in  duty  bound,  I  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Steerfortb,  and  begged  him  to  dispense. 

"  Now,  I  'II  tell  you  what,  young  Copperfleh),"  said 
be:  "the  wine  shall  be  kept  to  wet  yon r  whistle  when 
you  are  storj' -telling," 
/  blaebed  at  the  idea,  and  begged  him,  in  my  n 
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not  to  tliink  of  it.  But  he  said  be  had  observed  I  was 
•ometimea  hoarse  — ;a  little  roppj  was,  his  exact  exp]*es- 
iioii  —  and  it  should  be,  every  drop,  .devoted  to  .the  pur- 
pose he  had  mentiooed.  Aopordiogly,  it  was  .locked  up 
io  his  box,  and  drawn  off  by  himself  in  k  phial,  and 
admiiustered  to  me  through  a  piece  of  quill  in  the  cork, 
when  I  was  supposed  to  be  ii|  want  of  a  restorative. 
Sometimesy  to  make  it  a  more  sovereign  apecifio,  he  was 
so  kind  as  to  squeeze  orange  juice  into  lt»  or  to  s|ir  it  up 
with  ginger,  or  dissolve  a  pe^^permiat  drop  in  it;  and 
sltbough  I  cannot  assert  that  the  flavor  was  im|Mfoved  by 
these  experiments^  or  that  it  was .  exactly  the  eompound 
one  would  have  chosen  for  a  stomachic,  the  last  thing  at 
night  and  the  first  thing  ia  the  mornings  I  drank  it  grate- 
fully, and  was  very  sensible  of  his  attention. 

We  seem  to  me,  to  have  been  months  over  Peregrine, 
and  months  more  over  the  other  stories.  The  institutiop 
never  flagged  for  want  of  a  story,  I  am  certain ;  and  the 
vine  lasted  out  almost  as  well  as  the  matter.  Poor 
Traddles  —  I  never  think,  of  that  boy  but  with  a  strang^ 
disposition  to  laugh,  and  with  tears  in  my  eye$  —  was  a 
mat  of  chorus^  in  gpnend ;  and  affected  to  be  convulsed 
with  mirth, at  the  comic  parts,  and  to  be  overeome  with 
fear  when  there .  was  any  passage  of  an  alarming  char- 
■ctei  in  the  narrative.  This  rather  pi^t  me  out,  veij 
often.  It  was  a  great  jest  of  his,  I  recollect,  to  pretend 
that  ho  couldn't  keep  bis  teeth  from  chattering,  whenevef 
flieiition  was  m^uie  of  an  Alguasil  in  connectioi%  with  the 
adventures  of  Gil  Bias ;  and  I  remember  when  Gil  Bias 
net  the  captain  of  the  robbers  in  Madrid,  this,  unlucky 
joker  counterfeited  such  an  ague  of  terror,  that  he  was 
overheard  by  Mr.  Creakle,  who  was  prowling  about  the 
passage,  and  handsomely  flogged  for  disorderly  conduql 
a  the  Itedroom, 
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Whatever  I  ha<]  within  me  that  vita  romaotic  lad 
ilreamy,  vaa  encoaraged  by  so 'much  Btorj-telliag  in  tb* 
dark  ;  and  in  tbat  respect  the  pursuit  may  not  have  bcea 
very  prafltkble  to  me.  But  the  beiag  cherished  as  a 
kind  of  plaything  in  my  room,  and  the  consoiousnesa  that 
thi:<  accoutpli^hiaent  of  mine  was  bruited  About  Bnion|; 
iLi:  boys,  and  attracted  a  good  d^al  of  notice  lo  mo 
th6ugh  I  was  the  youngest  there,  stimulated  me  to  exer- 
Mun.  In  a  school  carried  on  t^  sheer  oroehy,  whether 
it  is  presided  over  by  a  donoe  or  not,  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  learnt.  I  believe  our  boys  were,  generally, 
■s  Ignorant  a  set  as  any  school-boys  in  existence ;  they 
were  too  much  troubled  and  knocked  about  to  teamj 
they  could  no  more  do  that  to  advantage,  than  any  one 
can  do  anything  to  advantage  in  a  life  of  constant  mis- 
fbrtune,  torment,  and  worry.  But  my  little  vanity,  and 
Steerforth's  Kelp,  ui^d  me  on  somehoV ;  and  witlioot 
saving  me  from  moch;  rf-anydiing,  in  the  way  of  punisfa- 
ment,  made  me,  f6r  the  time  I  was  6ten,  an  exception 
to  the  general  body,  insomuch  that  I  did  steadily  pfck  up 
some  crumbs  of  knowledge. 

In  this  I  was  much  assisted  by  Mr.  Mell,  who  had 
a  liking  for  me  that  I  am  grateflll  to  remember.  It 
always  gave  me  pain  to  observe  that  Steerforth  treated 
bim  with  systematic  disparagement,  and  seldom  lost  an 
tKcasion  of  wounding  hh  feelings,  or  induciiig  others  to 
4o  BO.  This  troubled  me  the  more  (br  a  liMig  time 
bfiCauBe  1  had  soon  told  Steerfbrth,  from  whom  I  couM 
no  more  keep  such  a  secret,  than  I  cttuld  keep  a  cake 
or  any  other  tangible  possession,  about  the  two  old  wo- 
men Mr.  Mell  had  laken  me  to  see ;  and  I  was  alivayt 
afraid  that  Steerferth  would  let  it  out,  wid  twit  hna 
irhb  il. 
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We  little  thoagh^  tnj  one  of  as,  I  d&re  .ay,  when 
t  ate  vtkj  bttakfkst  Chat  first  mortoing,  and  went  to  8lee|K 
tinder  the  shadow  of  the  peacock's  feathers  to  the  sound 
of  the  fiute,  what  conseqaettces  woald  come  ci  the  intro* 
duction'  intc^  those  almshouses  of  mj  ihsigbificatit  person^ 
Bat  the  visft  had  its  miforeseen  consequences ;  and  of 
a  serious  sort,  too,  iti  theit  way. 

One  dajr  when  Mr.  Creakle  kept  the  hoase  frotti  indb- 
position,  which  tifatMralfy  dfffbsied  a  lively  joy  fhrougli 
the  schcfol,  th^re  was  it  good  di^al  of  noise  m  the  course 
of  the  morning's  work.  The  gi^eat  relief  and  satisfaction 
experienced  by  the  boys  made  them  difllcult  to  mat^age  ; 
and  though  thig  dreilded  Tungay  brought  his  ii^oodetf 
leg  iii  twice  or  thrice,  and  took  notes  of  tiie  principal 
oflenders'  names,  no  great  impressnon  was  made  by  rt, 
as  they  Wer^  pretty  ittire  of  getting^  hato  trotiUe  to- 
morrow, do  mhai  they  would,  and  thought  it  Wise,  no 
doubt,  to  ei^6y  f%6m^Tv«flf  to^]ay. 

It  was,  prop^y,  H  half-holiday ;  being  Saturday.  But 
is  die  noise  in  the  pTay-grouild  would  hnte  disturbed  Mr 
Creakle,  and  the  weather  wa^  not  ikvbrable  fot  going 
out  Walking,  we  wer^  ordered  iti to  school  hi  the  afler^ 
noon,  and  set  some  tightet*  tasks  than  usual,  tHiieh  Were 
made  for"  the  occasion.  It  was  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Mr.  Sharp  went  out  to  get  his  wig  curled ;  so  Mr, 
Mell,  who  alwAys  d(d  the  drudg^,  whatever  !C  was, 
ki«(|il  school  by  hhi^tseif. 

If  I  oouM  associate  the  idea  of  a  Mil  or  a  bear,.  iHtt 
any  one  so  mild  as  Mr.  MeA,  I  should  tliiiik  of  him, 
U  eonnectioft  with  that  ttflemoon  when  the  upfoalF  was 
at  its  height,  as  of  one  of  those  animals,  baited  by  a 
IftNMisaiid  dog^.  I  tatM  bim  bending  his  aching  head, 
inpported  on  hts  hon/  frtmd,  over  the  book  on  his  deidr 
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ud  wreCchedlj  endeaToriag  to  get  od  with  bis  tin 
•one  work,  amidst  «d  apnwr  tiiat  might  h«v«  nude  tbe 
Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Commoaa  giddy.  Boys  stKrtcd 
ID  and  out  of  their  places,  playiog  at  puss-in-the-comer 
with  other  boys;  tbece  were  laughing  boys,  singing  bo^ 
talkatg  boys,.danoiDg  boys,  bowling  boys;  boys  shuffled 
with  their  feet,  boys  whirled  idxMit  him,  grinning,  making 
faoea,  mimicking  him  behind  his  haok  and  before  bis 
a^es:  mimicking  his  poverty,  his  bootd,  his  ooat,  his 
mother,  everything  belonging  to  him  that  Ibey  should 
have  had  consideration  for. 

"  Silence ! "  cried  Mr.  Uell,  suddenly  rising  up,  and 
striking  his  desk  with  the  book.  "  What  dees  this  mean  I 
It's  impoesiUo  to  bear  it.  It's  maddening.  How  can 
you  do  it  to  me,  boya?" 

It  was  my  book  that  he  struck  his  desk  with ;  and 
as  I  stood  beside  him,  following  bis  eye  as  it  glanced 
ranod  the  room,  I  saw  the  hoys  all  stap,  some  soddenly 
suiprised,  some  half  afnud,  and  some  aorry  perhaps. 

Steerfbrth's  place  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  school, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  room.  He  was  lounging 
with  his  back  against  tiie  wall,  and  his  hands  in  bis 
pocketSi  and  looked  at  Ur.  Mell  wUb  bia  mouth  shut 
up  as  if  ha  were  whistling,  when  Mr.  MeU  looked  at 
bin. 

"Silenoe,  Mr.  Steerfbrth  I  "  said  Mr.  Hell. 

''Sile»oeyoursclf,''saidSteerfortb,tunungred.  "Whom 
wa.you  talking  to?" 

'  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  MeU. 

"  Sitdnwn  yourself,"  sud  Steerforth,  **  and  mind  yooi 
bosinesB." 

There  was  a  titter,  and  some  ^qilanse ;  but  Mr.  Mdl 
»«<  -lO  vbite,  (hat  silence  immci^tidy  succeeded  j  and 
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Boe  boy,  who  had  darted  oat  behind  him  to  iaktate  his 
mother  agara,  changed  his  raitidy  and  pretended  to  want 
a  pen  mended. 

''If  joa  tfahik;  Steerforth,"  said  Mr.  Mell,  ''that  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  the  power  yoa  can  efltabimh  over 
aaj  mind  here  "*  — ^  he  kdd  his  hand,  withoot  considering 
what  he  did  (as  I  supposed),  upon  my  head"-— ''or  that 
I  have  not  observed  jon,  within  a  few  mioolee,-  urging 
your  janiors  on  to  every  sort  o£  outrage  against  me^  yon 
•re  mistaken." 

"I  don't  give  myself  the  troable  iof •  thiaking>  at^  ail 
about  you,**  taid  St^^rforth^  codNy;  '^■o  Fm  a»t  mis- 
lalL«i,  as  it  happens.'' 

^  And  when  you  make  use  of  your  positienr  of  fiM«irit- 
ism  here,  sir,**  pursued  Mr.  Met},  With  his  lip  tremUing 
very  much,  **  to  insult  a  gentleman  "  — 

**  A  whatf -^  where  is  he  ?  *^  said  Steerforth* 

Here  somebody  cried  out,  "^hame,  ^J*  Steerforth! 
Too  bad  I "  It'  was  Traddle8> ;  Whom  Mr^  MeE  instantly 
discomfited  by  bidding  him  hold  his  tongue^ 

—  ^  To  insuh  one  who  is  not  fbrtimiite  in^  life,  siry  and 
who  never  gave  yon  the  least  offsnce,  and  ^w  many  trea- 
sons fbr  not  insulting  whdm  ydu  ave  old  enough  Mid  Ittise 
enough  to  understand,"  said  Mr.  Mell,  with  his  lip  trem* 
Wing  more  and  more,  "you  commit  a  mean  and  base^ac* 
tion.  You  can  '^t  down  or  stand  up  as  you  'please,  sir. 
Copperfield,  go  on." 

**  Toung  CopperfieTd^"  said  Steerforth,  eoaning  forwacd 
«p  the  room,  **  stop  a  bit  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Mell« 
once  fbr  ilL  When  you  take  the  liberty  of  callmg  me 
oieaa  or  base,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  are  an  impo* 
isot  beggar.  You  are  s^aysi  a  beggar,  y oa  know  ;  but 
#heo  joo  do  tbaty  ^ou  are  an  impudent  b<f  gar.*' 
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I  an  iMt  «lsiir  wbetkar  be  iru  going  to  strike  Uc 
UmU,  or  Ur.  Mell  was  goiag.  U>  strike  bim,  or  tbere  wa* 
■nj'  eucb  iDlention  on  either  iida.  I  saw  a  rigidly  come 
upon  tbe  wiwle  Kbpol  a*  'f  lUe;  bad-  been  tuioed  inte 
Mmk,  Bad  found  Mr.  Craakle  iu  ^a  widst  of  u^  witli 
Tnagay  at  b«  tide,  twd  Ure.  »nd  Miss  Creakle  looking 
in  M  ;|1m  door  m  if  tbe;/  wen  t'U^^Dtsd.  Ur.  Uell, 
with  liiB  eibowe  on  bis  desk  and  bn  Sice  in  bis  bt^id^i 
Mt,  for  some  momest?,  quii«  still. 

"Ur.  Mell,"  said  Ur.  Creakle,  Bbaking  bjm  by  the 
armi  aiMLIuaupbHper  was  so  audible  jiow,  that  Tupgay 
Mt  it  MBiMcesswy  to  npaat  bis  words;  "jon  bave  pw( 
forgotten  yourself,  I  hope  P  " 

"Nev  air,  no,"  retunied  the  Mm^r*  abowing  his.faot^ 
■Md  Attking  bis  hepi^  tud,  rulibiiig  bis  haqds  iq  great 
^tatJoo. 

"  No,  sir.  mo.  I  bave  repcpibered  myself  I  -?-  ixH 
Hr.  Cnakle,  J  bavaaet  fa/tgottea  myMlf,  I  —  I  hare 
rsBMaibeiied  mjrself,  air<  I  — I-^oould  wish  you  ht^ 
remembered  me  a  little  sooner,  Ur.  Crettkle.  It  —  it— r; 
weald  have  been  Mere  kimj,  sir,  vore  just,  ar.  It  would 
have  oMwd  me  ae«i.etiHag,  eio." 

Ue.  Creahle,  looking  hard  at  Ur.  Uell,  put  his  hnod 
tm  Tungay'fl  shMildeft  and  gpt  bis  &et  ap9n  tlie  fonq 
dase  by,  and  eat  up<ttk  the  desk.  After  still  looking 
hwd  at  Ur.  MeU  from  this  throng  as  be  shook  bii 
bead,  and  rubbed  bis  hands,  and  remained  ia  tb?  sfuoe 
MttU  of  ^alien,  Mk  CreBhle  tomed  to  Steerforth,  and 
■•id: 

"  Now,  sir,  as  he  don't  condescend  f  tell  ne,  what  u 

Bteerfbrth  evaded  the  question  for  a  little  while;  loot^- 
&V  ia  aoora  and  anger  on  his  opponent,  and  renwinii^ 
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silent  I  could  not  Mp  thinking  even  in  tliiit  fnterral,  1 
reBaember,  what  a  noble  fellow  he  was  ita  appearance,  and 
how  homely  and  plain  Mr*  Mell  lookud  opposed  to  him. 

*^  What  did  he  mean  by  talking  about  fav^tiies,  then !  * 
Mid  StaeHorth  at  length. 

•»  FaToritea  r  "  repei^ '  Mff.  Oreakle,  wit^  tirtf  rf^ 
m  bis  forehead  aweiliBg  4aiekl|f«  ^  Wbo  talked  albMt 
ftvoritee?" 

<"  He  did,"  saidSleerforih. 

"And  praj,  what  did  jFdu ' mean  by  tkal^  sir?**  de- 
■anded  Mr;  OMikle^  ttirnnig'  mgtHy  oni  hUs-  aMiMant 

**I  meaat»  Mr.  GreaUe,"  be  retorqed  in  a'  IdW  voice, 
''as  I  aaid ;  that  no  pupil  had  a  right  to  avail  himself  of 
hb  petition  nf  feveiitim  to  degmde^aw/* 

''Ta  degrade  yanf  "  said  Mr.  Oreakle.  «M)f  stars! 
Bot  give  me  leave  to  ask  jou,  Mr.  What's-yodr-nam^i;^ 
ind  here  Mr.  CreakKs  iftilded<biB  wins,  cane  and  all,tipon 
Ui  Aeety  aKd  mnde  soch'a  knot  of  hie  browi  thiit  bis 
little  eye*  were  banlly  fisiUe  bebw  theil ;  <<  wfaMier, 
wbeB^  T^u  lalk  ^Iboiii  lavdritesy  jou  sbMred'  pMp^  re- 
spect to  ae  ?*  T0  me^  sir/'  Mid  Mr.  Or«akfe;  dafUng  Ml 
bsad  fit  him  suddi;aly,  and  driiwing  it  Wok  again,  ^ 'the 
ptincipsd  nf  il«H  «stal»lishaHmt,:and  yovrempldjen'^ 

''It  ws»  n4r  jodioioiii*,  sir,  I  am  wiUkig  to  adtaH^^ 
mid  Mr.  Mell  *"!  shetkkl  not  have  dona  8<H  if  I  hid 
been  oooL** 

UetV  Sftsaifojrdt  struck*  fb.  • 

''Then  h*  teid  1  was  nscani  afld  tbair  W<  said  f 
was  base,  and  tliea  I  eaUeci  him  a  beggar,  *  If  /  bkd 
been  oool,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  have  called  him  a  >beggflr. 
Bat  I  did,  and  I  am  reudj  to  take  the  consequences 
ifit.- 

Without  considering,  perbapti^  whether  there  were  any 
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nuueqaeDoes  to  be  laken,  I  fait  quite  m  ■  glow  at  llin 
gdlaot  Hpeecb.  It  tiMwle  mi  impraMioa  on  the  Wfs,  too^ 
for  there  was  *  iloir  ttii  emong  iben,'  thoogh  do  one 
spoke  »  wwd.  ' 

"1  am  fiurpriKd,  Sleerforth-— altboti^  jnonr  Caorier 
dMBAf  jtm  hioaor,"  mod  ISiu  Craekle,  "doM  yoa  honor, 
neniiiiilji  —  I  «m  sorpriseA,  Steerforth,  I  iDUat  taj,  that 
jou  should  attach  auch  ao  epithet  to  any  person^  «■!• 
plojed  and  paid  in  Salem  Arase,  air." 

Ste^rfortfa  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"That's  Dot-.an  aw«ei%  sir," ^ said  Hrv  OMahle,  "to 
•mjr  remark.  I  expect  more  thaa  thAt  fi«m  jod,  Steer- 
forth." 

If  Hr.  Meil  leaked. homel J',  in  mj  eyesv  before  the 
haodsone  hoy,  it  would  be  quite  impoenMe  to  sajr  how 
bvtnely.JUr.  Creakl*  looked; 
„   "Let  bioisdenj' iCMid  Steerferth.        ' 

."QepythM  he  is  a  beggar, 'AesTfonh?'  cried  Mr. 
Cctnkle.  '  ".  Why,  wbt9«  does  lie  go  a-begging  t " 

"If  rbe  i»  Mt  «  begg^  hinself,  bis  near  relalioii'fl 
nK."  8Aid>  Steetfsitb. '  ".i^s  all  the  sane." 

Be  gkyKod'ait  me,  and  Ur. -MsH's  hand  gentlj  patted 
me  upon  the  sboalder.  .1  looked  np  with  n  flush  upon 
iqjikce  and  Ttmoras  in  iDf^  heart,  but  Mr.  Hell's  «yes 
were  fixed  m  Steerforth.  He  eoatinued  to  pat  BS 
kindljr  on  the  shoulder,  but  he  looked  at  hira. 

"  Since  you  expect  me,  Hr.  0«aMe,  to  jtfttify  W/- 
*elf,':  said  Steerfoith,  '^andto  amy  what  I  mMn,  — Whil 
I  have  Id  sa;  js,'  that  his  mother  lives  on  ehnri^  )n  aa 
dmabooae." 

Hr.  Uall  still  looked  at  him,  sad  stilt  patted  me  kindly 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said  to  himself,  in  a  whisper,  it  1 
baud  ri^t-i  ^  Yea  I  tbou^  ao."  '• 
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Mr.  Creakle  turned  to  his  MBiatant,  wkh  a  severe 
frpwn  aadvifliored  poUteoess; 

"  Nowi  700  kear  what  this  gentleiiiiin  eajrs,  Mr.  Mell 
^a▼e  th^  goodness^  if  jou  please,  to  set  him  right  he- 
Gnre  tlM  assembled  eehooL" 

"^  He  m  right,  sir,  without  coneetioe^'*  letumisd '  Mr. 
MelVio  the  nidil  of  11  dea4  silence;  ^irhat  he  haesdd 
btiue^" 

'^  Be  so  good  thsn  as  deelare  publicly,  Will  j^**  said 
Mr.  Greakle,  putting  his  head  en  one  sidey  and  rolling 
iiis  ejes:ipuod  the  school  ^  whether  it  ever  tetee  to  my 
knowledge  untU  this  ufomeot^?^ 

**  I  belieye  not  direotly,"  he  returned, 
t  "^  Whgr,  joo  know  net,."  saidMjr.  Cpeakle»  ^  Don't  job, 
man?- 

^  I  appiehend  jroa  never  supposed  my  worldly  cirottm- 
stances  to  he  veiy  gpod^^  replied  the  assistant.  ^  *^  You 
know  what  my^^ppsition  is,  and  always  has  beetf  here." 

**'  I  apprehend^  if  you  come  to  lihat,"  said  Mr.  Grciakle, 
with  his  veins  ewelKng.  again  bigger  than  ever,  **  that 
joo've  been  ina>iwreng'  position  altogether,  and  oiistook 
this  for  a  ehiuity-sehpoL  Mr.  Mell,  we^l  part;  if!  you 
pleaai.   ,  The  ffWnei!  the  .^better."  ^ 

^  Tliere  is  no  tianei".  answered  Mr.  M^l^  rising,  « lOta 
the  pceseqt.'' 

''Sir,  to  you ! "  said  Mr.  Creakle. 

f^I.tsdke  esy  leave  of  you,  Mr.^Creakle^^tnd  of  aH'of 
you**  saidiMr.  iMsMyi  gleiieief;<round  the  rosus,  alid  agnki 
pl«|ing.4P#,  fn»%  ^  ^  the  shoukief «  *"  James  SMerforth, 
the  hest  wish  I  can  leave  you  is,  that  you  miay  eomiS  16 
be  sshaWMMl  of  1  what  yon  have  done .  to-day.  At  pMsent 
I  would  prefer  t^  see  you  anything  rather  than  a  Wend 
to  me,  or  to  any  one  in  whom  I  feel  an  interest." 
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Once  TiicV«  he  laid  hh  hanil  u|yM  Otj  thoolfkr;  latt 
then  taking  his  fiul«  aod  A  flsfr  books  front'  tiis'  desk,  ftilf 
leafing  iIib  key  In  H'fcr  bis  sdCcessiftr,  h«  «tnt  Out  of 
thu  echoal,  with  hitr-property  un&i'  bis  Arm.  Mi'.  CrcA- 
klo  then  made  a  speech,  through  Tbiygsy/lntrMdi  IW 
thMiked  BtMt-^h  fbr  afiBCiMttg  (llrmiglt  peAapa  too 
wamly)  the  ind«'pendenoe  and  ftspecWbnity  of  Salett 
House  ;  and  which  he  wound  up  by  shaking  hands  wlllr 
Bteerfortti,  'wMIe  we  garft  Aree"  (4!K«r«'-^  I  dtd*  not 
qnitfl  krtow  what  ftw.bfft  X  8»pp0«ed  for  SteerfbrlV,  arid 
ID  jdned  in  tbeitt  wfewtly,  thmfgh  I  fMt  tnisenrfale. 
Mr.  Creakle  then  caned  TAmmy'TVaddletffhr  bcfn^  div 
covered  in  tears,  inMetfd  of  cheers,  on  aeoftMit  of  Mr. 
HeK'i  d^ptinureT  and  itMnt  back  to  bia  sbflrar  M«  bed, 
or  wherever  he  had  come  from. 

Va  were  left  ta  eniselves  now,  and  looked  ver; 
blaak,  I  vecfrfleet,  oil  one  another.  PoT  myBelf,  I  iHt 
B0  mncb  MK-repraa«l)  nnd  conttritioB  fiv  my  part  in  what 
bad  baf^bedj'that  wMlititg  would  have  enabled  me  to 
keep  bock  my  fean>  but  the  ftar  that  Steerfbrth,  wlm 
often  kMked  at  ma,  I  saw,  might  tlitnk  it  unftimdl^-^ 
or,  T  aboaM  rather  Mj,  tMnsidctfatg  onr  TetaHre  ages, 
and  the  feeling  with  which  I  regarded  Mb,  vndotifbt  — 
ifiAowed'tb*  rtnodton  «bt(4i  diitrmwd  me.  Ha  Wai 
verj  angry  with  Tmddles,  and  said  he  was  ^ftd  bfr  h«d 
canght  iL  ' 

Poof  TnaUleis  who  bail  passed  the  stage  ef  t^4ng  wkb 
hia  bead  upon  the  desk,  aad  wm  raHevirfg  Uraeelf  ai 
Mtmi  wMi  a  barst  of  skslfltoflB,  arid  he  dldtit  caiC  Mr. 
MeU  WW  ill-nsed. 

"Who  bas  Ul-rnad  him.  ytn  gMF"  saU  S 

"Why,  yon  have,"  retomed  Traddlea; 

"WbMt  have  1  done?"  said  Btewferth. 
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"Wbfttl«!f«  yoj  doM?**  rtlorl^  l\«ddli8.  ^Mmri 
km  tetia^B  and  last  kini  laaiaiUNitioa.** 

'-His  feelings  I"  repeated  Steeribith  diadaiaAtUy. 
''Ills  f.^Mngi>wm  mbh  gel  tke  Waller  oC  it,  FU  ba 
liiiaii  Em  laaliap  asa  net  like  yoan,  Mist  IVaddlet. 
As  la  kia  aitoatkiOK-<- wkich.  wa8>  a  ppaokwa  one,  waan' 
k?— do  job  soppssal  am  aaff  going  to  wrila  lioaie, 
and  lafceease  llMUha  gels  some  money?    P^iUj  ?^ 

We  tiKMighl  this  inleotaon  Forj  aobb  in  Slaerfarth, 
whoee  mother  was  a  widow,  nod  nehy  and  awuld  do 
ahnosl  anjilimgy  it  was  said,  itfaal  be  asked  her.  We 
were  att  estffamaly  glad  to  see  Tradcttes  so  pul  down, 
and  anaked  Steerfortb  lo  the  skies  (iespaoially  wben  he 
told  as,  as  be  aondsoesndad  to  do,  tha^  what  he  bad  done 
bad  beea  done  expresaly  forias»  and  for  our  eaose^  and 
thai  he  hid  ospferrad .«  giaat  boon  apan  us  by  unself* 
isUj  doing  il. 

Rntl'mostflay^ialndian  I  was  gaing  on  wMi  a  story 
m  the  dMk  that  night,  Mc  Heirs  old  date  seeaMd  more 
dam  onoe  tn  saaad  maamfifliy  in  my  ears;  and  that 
when  ai  ksl  Slaeffortk  was  dasd,  and  I  ky  down  in  asy 
bed,  I  fimeied  it  playing  so  soivawfaUy  somewhere,  tlwt 
1  was  quite  wrslehad. 

I  aaan  fa^ol  him  in  the  aantemphition  of  Slearfortb, 
in  am  easy  amatenr  way,  and  withaal  any  book  (he 
la  me  la  know  aireryditng  by  heart),  took  fome 
af  hisidaasas  until  a  now  nnvter  was  tend*    The  n<fi% 

a  grammar  sshool ;  and' before  be 
dniias,  dined  in  the  parior  one  day  to 
W  imrodnoed  lo  Steerfertb.  Sleerforth  approved  ol  him 
l^^r.  end  toy  as  he  was  a  Brick.  Without  exneUy 
wrin-  !nii«Iiii«  what  knmitd  di^tinrtion  was  mt'Ofit  by 
d»,  I  n'-fH:ticd  him  greatly  for  it,  miid  ha^l  fio  douM 
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frhatcrer  of  hisKiipsnonknowlMlge;  thosgi  bo  never 
took  the  puDs  witii  au-^motHM  Iwm  MijbkXiy  —  t)Ml 
Mn  Mell  had  takea. 

There  wm  only  oae  other  vraat  in '  this  bait-yO^e,  Mt 
af 'tbe  daily  scbootlire,  Ifaat  made  «■  (mpreeMon  on  im 
whieb  ftiU  survives.     It  aunriTM  for  many  renons.    ' 

One  aAarDoon,  wboa  wa  were  lall  hanwed  intoa  atale 
of  dire  cosAnion,  and  Mr.  Creakle  was  laying  aovu  bin 
dreadfully,  Tangay  came  in,  and  celled  out  in  uis  iud«I 
atroog  way:  "  Viaitora  for  0of>pet4eld I " 

A  few  vorda^weie  iatercbaoged  between  kin  and  Bfr. 
GreakUv  aa,  whe  the-nakon  wera,  aridi  wliat  ruom  th^ 
were  to  be  Hhgwn  into;  and  then  I,  who  had,  aeoordinf 
to  jMstoD),  iteod'Up  on. Ae'BnkeancenMot  bei^  made, 
and  felt  quite  fatat  with  aatonbhinent,  was  toU  to  go  by 
the  bacb-elairfl  and  get  a  daan  frill  an,  bcrfbre  Irepured 
to  the  dining-room.  These  orders  I  obeyed,  in  sneh  a 
■  flutter  and  hurry  of  my  yoong  epiriU  «a  I  Iwfl  uerer 
known  bafoK ;  and  when  :I  got  to  the  parlw^Jsor,  and 
the  thought  came  iolo  iwy  bead  that  it  might  be  my 
motber-i— Iihad  nifly. thought  of  Mr.  or  Hiss  Huidatone 
no^l  then  — I  drew  back  my  band  from  the  lock,  aod 
stopped  to  have  a  sob  before  I  went  in. 

At  first  I  anw  nobody  ;  bat  feeling  a  preassre  aguhst 
the  door,  I  looked  round  it,  and  tfaere,  to  my  SMainmrnt^ 
were  Ur.  P«ggotty  and  Hmo,- ducking  at  me  with  their 
liata,  and  squeezing  one  anolbsr  againM  ih»  wall.  1 
could  not  help  laughing ;  but  it  was  much  mere  in  tfaa 
pleasure  of  seeing  them,  than  at  tka  apyearanoe  iitmf 
made.  We  shook  hands  in  a  very  o»rdial  way ;  asd  I 
laughed  nnd  laoghed,  imtil  I  pulled  out  my  pocket-haa^ 
,  kerchief  and  wiped  my  eyes. 

Jtfr.  PeggiHly  ''who  never  shut  his  moulh  once.  I  re- 
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member,  dorhig  the  wit)  ahowtd  great  oonoern  wbea 
he  «aw  me  do  thLsyiUDd  nodgiBd  Ham. to  mjr  something. 

^^  Cheer  up,  Ma&V  Davy  borM*'  said  Ham,  in  his 
Bioperlog  way.     ''Wby^  bow  yon  have  gnowedi*' 

*^Am  I  gspwD  ?  "  1  saidi  drying  my  ^yee.  I  was  not 
crying  at  anything  |>articttlar.that  I  know  of;  bat  some* 
low  it  made  me  ory  to  s^  old  friends. 

""GroweA  Maa'r  Dayy  bor*?  AVthe  growedl"  said 
Ham. 

*"  AVt  he  growedi **  said  Mr*  Fcggotty. 

They  made  meiaiigb  agiiin.by  .hiiiglwig  ateach  othcfv 
sod  then  we  aU  tbrcp  hmghed  until  I  was  in  dimgeref 
ciying  again* 

^  Do  you  know  how  mama  is,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  "  I  said 
**  And  how  my  dear,  dear,  old  Peggotty-  \b3  " 

'^Oncommoo,"  said  Mr*  Peggotty. 

*"  And  litUe  £m'ly  and  Mrs.  Onmmidge  ? " 

'^On — common,"  said  Mr.. Pegg^ty. 

There  was  a  silence.  Mr.  Peggotty»  to  lelieTe  it^ 
took  two  pp:odigioafi  labstovs.  And  an  eaormoiM  crab^  and 
a  large  canvas  bag  of  shrimps,  oat  of  his  poebets,  and 
piled  them  up  in  Ham's  armS4 

^'Tou  see,"  said  Mr.  Pieggetty,  "knowing  as  you  was 
putial  ton  lit(|e  relish  with  your,  wittles/when  you  was 
ilong  with  usy  we  took  the  liberty.  The  old  Mawther 
biled  'em,  she  did.  Mrs-  Gummidge  biled  'em.  Yes,** 
laid  Mff  Peggotty,  slowly,  who  I  thought  appealed*  to 
Hick  to  the  siibject  on  aeooant  of  having  no  other  subject' 
rusdy,  ^  Mm*  Gummidge,  I  do  assure  you^ahe.biitd  'em*" 

I  expressed  my  thanks ;  and  Mr.  Peggotty,  afler  look- 
ing at  Ham,  who  j»tood  »miling  sheepishly  over  the  shell'- 
ifth,  without  making  any  attempt  to  help  him,  said : 

**  We  come,  you  see^  the  wind  and  tide  making  in  oar 
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b*6T,  in  one  of  our  Tarmouth  lag:»  to  Qraiesen'.  Uy 
sister  she  wrote  to  me  tfae  name  of  this  b«re  phwe,  ind 
wrote  to  m«  u  if  ever  I  ch^noed  to  oome  to  Graveaen', 
I  was  to  cone  over  and  inqnin:  for  Maa'r  Davy,  and 
give  ber  dootj',  humbljr  wishing  bin  well,  and  reporting 
of  ttke  tam'lf  as  tbej'  was  oDOommon  toa-be-aure.  Littk 
Km'ly,  you  see,  sba'U  write  to  my  mlvr  when  J  go  ba^ 
u  I  see  yon,  and  as  yoo  was  aimilariy  MKommoa,  and  so 
we  make  it  quite  a  merry-go-rounder." 

I  was  obliged  to  Kmsldor  «  little  before  I  vnderMood 
what  Ur.  F«n7X*y  meant  by  tUs  figure,  ^preaaire  of  a 
complete  circle  of  intalllgeBoe.'  I  then  Ibanked  faim 
heartily ;  and  said,  with  a  cousciousneas  of  reddening, 
that  I  su|^>OBcd  little  Emly  was  altered  loo,  since  we 
used  to  pick  up  shells  and  pebble*  on  tbe  beach? 

"  She's  gel^ng  U>  be  a  woman,  that's  wot  she's  getting 
to  be,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.     "  A^  him." 

He  meant  Ham,  who  beamed  with  delight  and  assent 
orer  (be  bag  of  shrimpe. 

"  Her  pretty  ftce  1 "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  bis  own 
r;|iii»ing  )ike  a  light. 

"  Her  learning  I "  said  Ham. 

"  Her  writing  I  "  said  Mr.  Pegf^ty.  "  Why  it's  as 
bla«k  as  jet  I  And  to  Isi^^  it  is,  you  might  see  it  any- 
wheres." 

It  was  perfectly  del^btful  to  behold  with  *bat  entbii- 
siasm  Mr.  Peggotty  became  inspired  when  be  tfaonght  of 
Us  little  bvorile.  He  stands  before  me  again,  his  faluiT 
hairy  face  irradiating  with  a  joyful  love  and  pride,  Ibr 
which  I  can  find  no  description.  Hi«  honest  eyes  lire 
sp,  and  sparkle,  as  if  their  depths  were  stirred  by  some- 
thing bright.  His  broad  chest  heaves  with  pleasure^ 
Hit  Mtntag  iaose  hand*  clinch  them^lves,  in  bis  earnest- 
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ftess ;  attd  Ke  emphasises  what  he  toys  with  a  right  arm 
that  shows,  in  my  pigmy  view,  like  a  sledge  hammer. 

Ham  was  quite  as  earnest  as  he.  I  dare  say  they 
would  have  said  much  more  ahout  her,  if  they  had  not 
been  abashed  by  the  unexpected  coming  in  of  Steerforth, 
who  seeing  me  in  a  comer  speaking  with  two  strangers. 
stopped  in  a  song  he  Was  singing,  and  said:  '*  I  didn't 
know  yon  Were  here,  young  Copperfi^M  I*'  (for  it  Was 
DOC  the  Qsna)  visiting  hxim),  and  brossM  by  os  on  his 
way  onttf 

I  am  nM  sdre  whether  it  Was  in  the  pride  of  harihg 
such  a  friend  as  Steerforth,  or  in  the  desire  to  explain  to 
him  how  I  came  to  haVe  such  a  friend  as  Mr.  Peggotty, 
that  I  called  to  him  as  he  was  going  away.  But  I  said, 
modestly  —  Good  HeaTcn,  how  it  all  comes  back  to  mo 
this  long  time  afterwards !  -^ 

•*  Don't  go,  Steerforth,  if  you  please.  These  are  two 
Tarmonth  boatmen  —  very  kind,  good  people  —  wlio 
are  relations  of  ray  nurse,  and  have  come  from  Graves- 
end  to  see  me." 

"  Ay,  ay  ?  **  said  Steerforth,  returning.  *  I  am  glad 
ta  see  them.     How  are  you  both  ? " 

There  w^  an  ease  in  liis  manner  —  a  gay  and  light 
laanner  k  was,  but  not  swaggering  —  which  I  still  be- 
lieve to  have  borne  a  kind  of  enchantment  with  it.  I 
sttU  believe  him,  in  Virtue  of  this  carriage,  his  animal 
ipirHs,  bis  delightful  voice,  his  handsome  face  and  figure, 
•nd,  for  aught  I  know,  6f  Some  inborn  power  of  attrao- 
tkm  besides  (which  I  think  a  few  p^ple  possess),  to 
iMve  carried  a  spell  with  him  to  which  it  was  a  natural 
ireakoess  to  yield,  and  which  not  many  persons  could 
irithattmd.  I  could  not  but  see  how  pleased  they  were 
witli  him,  and  how  they  seemed  to  open  their  hearts  to 
Afnr  in  b  moment 
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"  You  must  let  tbem  knon  at  home,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Peggotty,"  I  aaid,  "  trbea  that  letter  is  seat,  that  Ur. 
Steeifortb  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  that  I  don't  knoi* 
what  I  should  ever  do  here  without  bim." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Sleerforth,  langhiiig.  "Tou  muriD*! 
tell  them  anythiog  of  the  sort" 

"And  if  Mr.  Steerfortb  erer  coniQS  into  NoriUk,  or 
Sk&olk,  Mr.  PqjgaUj,"  I  said,  "  white  I  am  there,  you 
may  depend  npoo  it  I  shall  briog^him  to  Yarmontb,  if 
he  will  let  me,  to  see  your  hoase.  Tou  never  saw  sneh 
a  good  house,  Steedbrth.     It's  made  oat  of  a  boM  I " 

"  Made  out  of  a  boat,  is  it  7  "  said  Stearforth.  *■  Ifs 
the  right  sort  of  house  for  such  a  thorough-buik  boab- 
man." 

"  So  'tis,  sir,  so  'tis,  sir,"  said  Ham,  grinning  **  Toa*re 
right,  young  genlm'n.  Maa'r  Davy,  bor',  geu'lot'a'i 
right.  A  tborougb'built  boatman  !  Ho^  bor !  Thafi 
what  he  is,  too  ! " 

Mr.  Peggolty  was  no  less  pleased  than  his  nephew, 
though  hi*  modesty  forbade  bim  to  claim  a  peiwoal  oom- 
pliotent  so  Tociferously. 

"  Well,  Mr,"  he  said,  bowing  and  chuckling,  and  tucking 
in  the  ends  of  hia  neckerchief  at  his  breast,  "  I  tbankeo, 
air,  I  thankee  !  1  do  my  endeavors  in  my  line  of  liG^ 
■ir." 

"The  best  of  men  can  do  no  more,  Mr.  Peggotty," 
batd  Sleerforth.     He  bad  got  his  name  already. 

"  I'll  pound  it's  wot  you  do  yoorself,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Peggolty,  tibakiug  his  bead,  "and  wot  you  do  well  — 
right  well !  I  thunkee,  sir.  I'm  obleeged  to  you,  sir, 
for  your  welcoming  manner  of  me.  I'm  magh,  sir,  bal 
I'm  ready  —  Ica^t  ways,  I  hopt  I'm  ready,  you  under- 
muxd.     My   houau  a'n't   much  for  to  sec,  sir,  but  it's 
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liaffly  at  your  service,  if  ever  700  shoald  oome  along 
with  MasV  Davy  to  see  it.  I'm  a  reglar  Dodman,  I 
am,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  by  which  he  meant  snail,  and 
this  was  in  allusion  to  his  being  slow  to  go,  for  be  had 
attempted  to  go  after  every  sentence,  and  had  somehow 
or  other  come  back  again ;  ^  but  I  wish  yon  both  well, 
and  I  wish  you  happy ! " 

Ham  echoed  this  sentiment,  and  we  parted  with  thein 
in  the  heartiest  manner.  I  was  almost  tempted  that 
evening  to  tell  Steerforth  about  pretty  little  Em'ly^  but  I 
was  too  timid  of  mentioning  her  name,  and  too  mdch 
afiraid  of  his  laughing  at  me.  I  remember  that  I  thought 
a  good  deal,  and  in  an  uneiu^y  sort  of  way,  aboot  Mr. 
Peggotty  having  said  that  she  was  getting  on  to  be  a 
woman ;  but  I  decided  that  was  nous^nse. 

We  transported  the  shell-fi;<h,  or  the  ^  relish  "  as  Mr. 
Peggotty  bad  modestly  called  it,  Up  into  our  rooih  unob- 
'served,  and  made  a  great  supper  that  evening.  But 
Traddles  couldn't  get  happily  out  of  it.  He  was  too  un- 
fortunate even  to  come  through  a  supper  like  anybody 
else.  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  night  —  quite  prostrate 
lie  was  —  in  consequence  of  Crab ;  and  after  being 
drugged  with  black  draughts  and  blue  pills,  to  an  extent 
which  pemple  (whose  father  was  a  doctor)  said  was 
enough  to  undermine  a  hor^ie's  constitution,  received  a 
siniog  and  six  chapters  of  Greek  Testament  ibr  refusing 
to  confess* 

The  rest  of  the  half-ycnr  is  a  jumble  in  my  recAleo- 
tion  of  the  daily  strife  and  .struggle  of  our  lives;  of  the 
wHiiing  summer  and  the  cluinging  season ;  of  the  frosty 
mumings  when  we  were  rung  out  of  bed,  and  the  cold, 
tM  Mnell  of  the  dark  nighu&  when  we  were  rung  into 
Urd  aoain ;  of  the  evening  school-room  dimly  lighted  and 
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IndiSerentl;  warmed,  aod  the  morning  school-room  whi^ 
was  nothing  liut  a  great  Rhivering  mar.hine  :  of  the  alter- 
nation of  boiled  beef  with  roavt  beef,  anil  boiled  mutloa 
with  roast  mutton  ;  of  clods  of  bread-and -butter,  dog's- 
eared  lesson-books,  cracked  slates,  tear-blotted  copj' 
books,  canings,  ralerings,  hair-cuttings,  rainy  Suridajs, 
■net-puddings,  and  a  dirtj'  atmosphere  of  ink  suri-ound- 
iDgalL 

I  well  remember  though  how  the  distant  idea  of  the 
kolidaye,  atler  aiming  for  an  immense  time  to  be  a 
Mationary  speck,  began  to  come  towards  uh,  and  to  grow 
and  grow.  How  from  counting  months  we  came  to 
weeks,  and  tlien  to  days :  and  how  I  then  began  to  be 
afraid  that  I  should  not  be  sent  for,  and  when  I  learnt 
from  Steerfortb  that  I  had  been  sent  for  and  was  cer- 
tainlj'  to  go  home,  had  dim  forebodings  that  I  might 
break  my  leg  first.  How  the  breaking-up  daj  changed 
its  place  fast,  at  last,  from  the  week  afWr  next  to  next 
week,  this  week,  the  day  afler  to-morrow,  to-morrow,  to- 
day, to-night  —  when  I  was  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail, 
and  going  home. 

I  had  many  a  broken  sleep  inside  the  Yarmouth  mail, 
and  many  an  incoherent  dream  of  all  thei>e  tbin^  But 
when  I  awoke  at  intervals,  the  ground  outside  the  win- 
dow was  not  the  play-ground  of  Salem  House,  ^nd  the 
sound  in  my  ears  was  not  the  sound  of  Mr.  Creakle  giv- 
ing it  to  Traddles,  but  the  sound  of  the  coachman  toacli- 
ing  ap  the  horses. 
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CHAPTER   Vm. 

at   HOLIDAYS.        K8PECIALLT  ONE  HAPPY  AFTSHNpOK. 

When  we  arrived  before  day  at  the  ino  where  the 
maQ  stopped,  which  was  not  the  inn  where  mj  friend 
the  waiter  lived,  I  was  shown  up  to  a  nice  little  bed- 
room, with  Dolphin  painted  on  the  door.  Very  cold  I 
was  I  know,  notwithstanding  the  hot  tea  they  had  given 
me  before  a  large  fire  down-stairs ;  and  very  glad  I  was 
to  turn  into  the  Dolphin's  bed,  pull  the  Dolphin's  blao!- 
ketd  round  my  head,  and  go  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Barkis  the  carrier  was  to  call  for  me  in  the  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock.  I  got  up  at  eight,  a  little  giddy 
from  the  shortness  of  my  night's  rest,  and  was  ready  for 
kim  before  the  appointed  time.  He  received  me  exactly 
|tt  if  DOt  five  minutes  had  elapsed  since  we  were  last 
together,  and  I  had  only  been  into  the  hotel  to  get 
ehaDge^for  sixpence,  or  something  of  that  sort 

As  soon  as  I  and  my  box  were  in  the  cart,  and  the 
cuTier  aeated,  the  lazy  horse  walked  away  with  us  all  at 
his  accustomed  pace. 

^  YoQ  look  very  well,  Mr.  Barkis,"  I  said,  thinking  be 
would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Barkis  rubbed  his  cheek  with  his  cuflT,  and  then 
looked  at  bis  cuflT  as  if  he  expected  to  find  some  of  the 
Uoom  upon  it ;  but  made  no  other  acknowU  dgment  of 
dM  oomplinient. 
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"  I  gave  jour  raeBsage,  Mr.  Barkis,"  I  said :  "  I  wrote 
lo  Pe^otly." 

"  Ah !  "  ioid  Mr.  Barkis. 

Mr.  Barkis  seemed  gruff,  and  atiijwered  dryly. 

"Wasn't  it  right,  Mr.  Barkis?  "  I  asked,  after  a  tittle 
hesitation. 

"  Why  no,"  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

"  Not  the  message  ?  " 

"The  message  was  right  enough,  perhaps,"  said  Bfr. 
Barkis.     "  But  it  come  to  an  end  there." 

Not  undurstauding  what  he  meant,  I  repeated  inquisi- 
tively :  "  Came  to  an  end,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  " 

"Nothing  come  of  it,"  he  explained,  looking  at  me 
lidewayH.     "No  answer." 

"There  was  an  answer  expected,  was  there,  Mr. 
Barkis?"  said  I,  opening  ray  eyes.  For  this  was  a 
new  light  to  me. 

"When  a  man  says  he's  tvillin',"  said  Mr.  Barkis, 
taming  \m  glance  slowly  on  me  again,  "  it's  as  much  U 
lo  say,  that  man's  a-waitin'  for  a  answer." 

"Well,  Mr.  Barkii?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  carrying  his  eyes  bac^  to 
nis  horse's  e«>r-i ;  "  that  man's  been  a-waitin'  for  a  answer 
•ver  since." 

"  Have  you  told  her  so,  Mr.  Barkis  ?  " 

"N  —  DO,"  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  reflecting  aboat  it. 
"  I  a'n't  got  no  call  to  go  and  tell  her  so.  I  never  Mud 
■is  words  to  her  myself.     1  a'n't  a-goin'  to  tell  her  so." 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  do  it,  Mr.  Barkis  ? "  said  1, 
ioubtfully. 

" Tou  might  tell  her,  if  you  would,"  said  Mr.  Baikis, 
mth  another  slow  look  at  me,  "  that  Barkis  was  a-wutin 
S>r  a  answer.     .Says  you  —  what  name  (sit?" 
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*  Her  Dame  ?  " 

'^  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Barkis,  with  a  nod  of  his  head. 

"  Peggotty.'* 

^  ChriseD  name  ?    Or  natural  name  ?  **  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

**  Oh,  it's  not  her  Christian  name.  Her  Christian  name 
is  Clara." 

"^  Is  it  though ! "  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

He  seemed  to  find  an  immense  fund  of  reflection  ia 
Ibk  circomstance,  and  sat  pondering  and^nwardly  whia* 
ding  for  some  time. 

•*  Well ! "  he  resumed  at  length.  **  Says  you,  *  Peg- 
gotty  !  Barkis  is  a-waitin'  for  a  answer.'  Says  she,  per» 
haps,  '  Answer  to  what  ? '  Says  you,  *  To  what  I  told 
700.'  'What  is  that?'  says  she.  'Barkis  is  wiUin',' 
lays  you." 

This  extremely  artful  suggestion,  Mr.  Barkis  accom- 
panied with  a  nudge  of  his  elbow  tliat  gave  me  quite  a 
ttitch  in  my  side.  After  that,  he  slouched  over  his 
horse  in  his  usual  manner ;  and  made  no  other  reference 
to  the  subject  except,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  taking  a 
piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and  writing  up,  inside  the 
tih  of  the  cart,  ''Clara  Peggotty " -r apparently  as  a 
private  memorandum. 

Ah,  what  a  strange  feeling  it  was  to  be  going  home 
when  it  was  not  home,  and  to  find  that  every  object  I 
feokcd  at,  reminded  me  of  the  happy  old  home,  which 
was  like  a  dream  I  could  never  dream  again  !  The  days 
wben  my  mother  and  I  and  Peggotty  were  all  in  all  to 
loe  another,  and  there  was  no  one  to  come  between  us, 
rose  up  before  me  so  sorrowfully  on  the  road,  that  I  am 
Dol  sure  I  was  glad  to  be  there  —  not  sure  but  that  I 
woQld  rather  hi^ve  remained  away,  and  forgotten  it  in 
Bleerfiiitl^'a  ooippany.    Bi^t  there  I  was;  and  soon  1 
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was  at  our  boose,  wfaera  the  bare  oM  elin-4r«e8  wnmg 
their  nany  hand^  in  tbe  bleak  wintry  air,  and  sbreda  of 
tho  old  rooka'  nestd  drifted  awiiy  opon  tlie  wind. 

The  carrier  put  ray  box  down  at  the  gardeii^tc,  and 
lift  me.  I  walked  along  the  path  toward.'  the  bouM)- 
■litnuing  at  the  windows,  and  feiiring  ;it  every  step  to  see 
Mr.  Murdstone  or  Hiss  Murdstone  lowering  out  of  one 
of  them.  No  Ihm  appeared,  however;  and  being  coma 
to  the  borne,  dad  knwwing  how  to  open  the  door,  befbrs 
dark,  without  knocking,  I  went  in  w4th  a  quiet  ttnild 
stopi 

God  bnowa  bow  infanline  tbe  memory  may  ban 
been,  that  was  awakened  within  me  by  the  Mund  of 
my  mother's  voice  in  the  old  parlor,  when  I  set  foot  in 
the  halL  She  was  singing  in  a  low  tone.  I  think  I 
muat  have  Inin  in  her  arms,  and  heftrd  her  singing  so  to 
me  when  I  wa<  but  a  baby.  The  strain  was  new  to  mei 
■nd  yet  it  was  so  old  that  it  BHed  my  heart  brimfbl ;  Kk« 
a  friend  come  bade  iinm  a  long  absence. 

I  believed,  from  tbe  solitary  and  thoughtful  way  in 
which  aty  aiother  mnpmured  her  song,  that  she  wM 
cloae.  And  I  went  eoA^  Into  the  room.  She  was  sit- 
ting by  the  fire,  suckling  an  infant,  whose  ttny  hand  sba 
bdd  against  ber  neck.  Her  eyes  were  looking  dpwn 
upon  ita  fiaoe,  and  she  sat  singing  to  it  I  was  so  Aff 
right,  that  she  bad  no  other  companion. 

I  apoke  to  her,  and  she  started,  and  cried  out.  Boi 
Eceing  me,  sbe  called  me  ber  dear  Davy,  ber  own  boy  I 
■nd  eoniing  half  across  the  room  to  meat  me,  knceM 
dawn  upon  tbe  ground  and  kiwed  me,  and  laid  my  bead 
down  on  her  botom  near  tbe  little  treature  that  was  nee* 
tKng  there,  and  pot  its  band  up  to  my  lips. 

/  vrieb  I  bad  died.     I  wisb  I  hvA  di«d  thin,  with  tbat 
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iMiUng  in  my  heaii !    I  should  hare  been  more  it  fcr 
BeaTCD  than  I  ever  have  been  since. 

*^  He  ia  jonr  brother,''  said  my  mother,  fondling  me. 
**  Davy,  my  pretty  boy  !  My  poor  child ! "  Then  she 
kissed  me  more  and  more,  aad  clasped  me  round  the 
neck*  This  she  was  doing  when  Peggotty  came  run- 
ning in,  and  bounced  down  €»  the  ground  beside  us,  and 
west  mad  about  u&  both  for  a  q«arter  of  an  hour. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  not  been  expected  so  soon,  the 
carrier  being  much  before  his  usual  tame.  It  seemed, 
too,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Murddtone  had  gone  out  upon  a 
visit  in  the  neighborhood,  and  would  not  relnm  before 
night  I  had  never  hoped  for  this.  I  had  never  thought 
it  possible  that  we  three  oauld  be  together  undisturbed, 
once  more ;  and  I  felt,  for  the  time,  as  if  the  old  days 
were  come  back. 

We  dined  together  by  the  fireside*  Peggdity  w«s  if 
attendance  to  wait  upon  us^  but  My  mother  woukfaa't  let 
her  do  it,  and  made  her  dine  with  ua.  I  had  my  own 
old  plate,  with  a  brown  view  of  a  mai»<»f*war  in  flill  sail 
opoo  it,  which  Peggotty  had  bearded  somewbem  aH  the 
tyao  I  had  been  aysay,  and  would .  not  have  had  broken, 
ihe  said,  for  a  handved  pounds*  I  had  my  own  old  n.tig 
with  David  on  it,  and  my  omi  old  little  knifo  and  fork 
that  wouldn't  euL 

While  we  were  at  table,  I  thovght  it  a  favorable  oc- 
casion to  tell  Peggotty  about  Mr.  Barkis,  who,  before  I 
had  fiaished  what  I  had  to  tell  her,  began  to  langh,  and 
throw  her  apron  over  her  faea. 

"^  Peggotty,"  said  my  mother.    "^  Whaf » the  matter  ?  " 

Piggotty  only  laughed  the  more,  and  held  her  apron 
tight  over  her  fooe  when  my  mother  tried  to  poll  it 
sway,  and  sat  as  if  her  head  were  in  a  bag. 

roc  A  11 
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"  What  are  you  doiog,  70U  atupid  creature  ?  "  laid  mj 
Bother,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  drat  the  man  I "  cried  PeggoUy.  "  He  wanta  to 
marry  me." 

"It  would  be  a  very  good  match  for  you;  wc.'jldii'( 
it  ?  "  said  my  molher. 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  know,"  said  Peggjotty.  "  Dtm't  mk 
me.  I  wouldn't  have  rhim  if  be  was  made  of  gold.  Ncr 
I  wouUd'I  bare  anybody." 

"Then,  why  don't  you  tell  him  ao,  you  rUicidoua 
tiling  ?  "  Baid  my  mother. 

"Tell  him  so,"  retortod  PaggoUy,  looking  out  of  bar 
aproo.  "  He  baa  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it.  He 
knows  better.  If  he  wa«  to  make  m  bold  aa  »ay  a  word 
to  me,  I  should  slap  his  face." 

Her  own  was  as  red  as  ever  I  saw  it,  or  any  other 
face  I  think ;  bat  she  oniy  ooTered  it  again,  for  a  few 
momenta  at  a  time,  whan  she  was  taken  with  »  violent 
fit  of  lai^htert  and  after  two  or  three  of  those  attacki, 
went  on  with  her  dinner. 

I  remarked  that  my  oMtbtr,  though  she  smiled  when 
Peggotty  looked  at  ber,  became  more  aerioua  and 
thoughtful.  I  had  seen  at  first  that  she  was  changed. 
Her  face  was'  very  pretty  still,  bat  it  looked  careworn, 
and  too  delicate ;  and  her  band  was  80  thin  tnd  white 
that  it  seemed  to  m«  to  be  almoat  transparent.  But  the 
cfaai^  to  which  I  now  refer  was  superadded  to  this:  i 
was  in  her  manner,  which  became  anxieus  and  fluttered 
At  last  she  said,  putting  out  ber  hand,  and  laying  it 
nffectionalely  on  the  hand  of  her  old  servant. 

"  Peggotty  dear,  you  are  not  going  to  be  married  7  " 

"He,  ma'am P"  returned  Pe^otty,  «[nring.  "Loid 
Uea0  jaa,  no ! " 
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■  Not  just  jet  ?  **  said  ray  mother,  tenderly. 

•  Never !  **  cried  Peggotty. 

Mj  mother  took  her  hand,  and  said :  — 

•*  Don't  leave  me,  Peggbtty.  Stay  with  me.  It  will 
•ot  be  for  long,  perhaps.  What  should  I  ever  do 
without  yoa!" 

•*  Me  leave  you,  my  precious  ! "  cried  Peggotty.  **  Not 
fiir  all  the  world  and  his  wife.  Why,  what's  put  that 
m  your  silly  little  head  ?  "  —  for  Peggotty  had  been  used 
of  old  to  talk  to  my  mother  sometimes  like  a  child. 

But  my  mother  made  no  answer,  except  to  thank  her 
and  Peggotty  went  running  on  in  her  own  fashion. 

•*  Me  leave  you  ?  I  think  I  see  myself.  Peggotty  go 
away  from  yon  ?  I  should  like  to  catch  her  at  it !  No, 
no,  no,"  said  Peggotty,  shaking  her  head,  and  folding 
her  arms ;  ••  not  she,  my  dear.  It  isn't  that  there  a'n't 
some  Cats  that  would  be  well  enough  pleased  if  she  did, 
but  they  sha'n*t  be  pleased.  They  shall  be  aggravated. 
m  stay  with  yon  till  I  am  a  cross  cranky  old  woman. 
And  when  I'm  too  deaf,  and  too  lame,  and  too  blind,  and 
too  mombly  for  want  of  teeth,  to  be  of  any  use  at  all, 
even  to  be  found  fault  with,  then  I  shall  go  to  my  Davy, 
and  ask  him  to  take  roe  in.** 

"  And  Peggotty,"  says  I,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon, 
md  I'll  make  you  as  welcome  as  a  queen." 

"  Bless  your  dear  heart ! "  cried  Peggotty.     **  I  knon 
joii  will ! "     And  she  kissed  me  beforehand,  in  gratefn 
at^nowleJgroent  of  my  hospitality.     Afler  that,  she  cov 
irred  her  head  up  with  her  apron  again,  and  had  anothei 
laugh  about  Mr.  Barkis.     After  that,  she  took  the  baby 
9ut  of  Tta  little  cradle,  and  nursed  it.     After  that,  she 
tlemred  the  dinner>table ;  afler  that,  came  in  with  another 
aip  90,  and  her  workbojr,  and  the  yard-measui*c  and  the 
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bit  of  wax  candle,  all  just  the  same  as  ever.  Wp  sal 
round  the  fire,  find  bilked  ddightfull;.  I  told  them  wbal 
B  bard  master  Mr.  Creakle  was,  and  thej'  pitied  me  veiy 
much.  I  told  them  what  a  ^ne  fellow  Steerforlh  was, 
and  What  a  patroo  of  mine,  and  Peggotlj  said  she  would 
walk  a  Bcore  of  miles  lo  see  him.  I  took  the  little  btibj 
in  mj  arms  when  it  was  awake,  and  nursed  it  lovijiglj. 
When  it  was  asleep  again,  I  crept  close  to  my  mother's 
tide,  according  to  mj  old  custom,  broken  now  a  long 
time,  and  sat  with  m;  arms  embracing  her  waist,  and 
my  little  red  cheek  on  her  shoulder,  and  once  more  felt 
her  beautiful  hair  drooping  over  me  —  like  an  angel't 
wing  as  I  used  to  think,  I  recollect  —  and  was  very 
happj'  indeed. 

While  I  sat  thus,  looking  at  the  lire,  and  seeing  pic- 
tures in  the  red-hot  coals,  I  almost  believed  that  I  bad 
never  been  away ;  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Murdstone  were 
such  pictures,  and  would  vanish  when  the  fire  got  low; 
and  that  there  was  nothing  real  in  all  that  I  remem- 
bered, save  mj  mother,  Peggott;,  and  I. 

Peggotty  darned  away  at  a  stocking  as  long  as  she 
could  see,  aod  then  sat  with  it  drawn  on  her  led  hand 
like  a  glove,  and  her  needle  in  her  right,  ready  lo  take 
another  stitch  whenever  there  was  a  blaie.  I  cannot 
conceive  whose  stockings  they  can  have  been  that  Peg- 
gotty  was  always  darning,  or  where  such  an  unfailing 
■upply  of  stockings  in  want  of  darning  can  have  come 
from.  From  my  earliest  infancy  she  t^cems  to  have 
been  always  employed  in  that  class  of  needlework,  and 
never  by  any  chance  in  any  other. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Peggotty,  who  was  sometimes  seiaoil 
with  a  fit  of  wondering  on  some  most  unezpecred  topiq 
■ipAa*'s  berome  of  Davy's  great-aunt?" 
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*  LofT,  Peggotty  !  **  observed  thy  mother,  rousing  her- 
self from  a  re  very,  **  what  nonsense  you  talk ! " 

•^  Well,  but  I  really  do  wonder,  ma^am,^  said  Peggotty. 

"What  can  have  put  such  a  person  in  your  head?*' 
inquired  my  mother.  ^  Is  there  nobody  else  in  the 
world  to  come  there  ?  " 

**  I  don*t  know  how  it  is,"  said  Peggotty,  "  unless  it^g 
on  account  of  being  stupid,  bat  my  head  never  can  pick 
and  clioose  its  people.  They  come  and  they  go,  and 
they  don't  come  and  they  don^t  go,  just  as  they  like.  I 
wonder  what's  become  of  her  ?  ** 

•*  How  absurd  you  are,  Peggotty,*  returned  my  mother. 
*  One  would  suppose  you  wanted  a  second  visit  from  her." 

**  Lord  forbid ! "  cried  Peggotty. 

*Well,  then,  don't  talk  about  such  uncomfortable 
things,  there's  a  good  soul,"  said  my  mother.  "Miss 
Betsey  is  shot  up  in  her  cottage  by  the  sea,  no  doubt, 
and  will  remain  there.  At  all  events,  she  is  not  likely 
ever  to  troable  us  again.^ 

«  No  I "  mused  Peggotty. .  **  No,  that  aVt  likely  at  all 
—  I  wonder,  if  she  was  to  die,  whether  she^d  leave  Davy 
anything  ?" 

**  Good  gracious  me,  Peggotty,*  returned  my  mother, 
**  what  a  nonsensical  woman  you  are  1  when  you  know 
that  she  took  offence  at  the  poor  dear  boy's  ever  being 
bom  at  all !  " 

*I  suppose  she  wouldn't  be  IncHned' to  forgive  bim 
now,"  hinted  Peggotty. 

••  Why  should  she  be  Inclined  to  forgive  him  now?" 
nid  my  mother,  rather  sharply. 

«  No^  that  he's  got  a  brother,  I  mean,"  satd  Pfeggotty. 

My  mother  immediately  began  to  cry,  and  wondered 
Ww  Peggotty  Sared  to  say  such  a  thing. 
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"  As  if  ibis  poor  little  wDoceDt  in  itit  cradle  had  «m 
done  any  ham  to  you  or  anjbodj  else,  joa  jeaiom 
thing ! "  said  she.  "  You  had  much  better  go  and  nmrrj 
Ur.  Barkis,  the  carrier.     Why  don't  you  7  " 

"  I  shoald  make  itisa  Hurd^tooe  happy,  if  I  wai  to^* 
raid  PeggoUj. 

"What  a  bad  dieposi^on  you  have,  Peggotty!"  re 
turned  my  mother.  "  Tou  are  as  jealous  of  Miss  Hortt' 
■tone  as  it  is  possible  for  a  ridieuloua  creature  to  be. 
You  wAnt  to  keep  tiie  keys  yourself,  and  give  out  all  the 
things,  I  suppose  ?  I  shouldn't  be  eurpri^ed  if  you  did. 
When  you  koow  that  she  only  does  it  out  of  kindoesi 
^nd  the  best  iutentions !  You  know  she  does,  Pe^Dtty 
—  you  know  it  well." 

Peggotty  muttered  something  to  the  effect  of  "  Bother 
the  best  intentions!"  and  something  else  to  the  efieet 
that  there  was  a.  little  too  much  of  the  best  intentions 
going  on. 

"  I  know  what  you  mettn,  you  croea  thing,"  oaid  my 
mother.  "  I  understand  you,  Peggotty,  perfectly.  Too 
knon  I  do,  ^and  I  wonder  you  don't  color  ap  like  6re. 
But  one  point  at  a  time.  Miss  Murdstone  is  the  point 
now,  Peggotty,  and  you  sha'n't.  escape  froni  it.  Haven't 
you  heard  her  say,  over  and  over  again,  that  she  thinlu 
I  am  too  thoughtless  and  too  —  a —  a  "— ~ 

*■  Pretty,"  suggested  Peggotty, 

**  Well,"  returned  my  mother,  half  laughing,  "  asd  if 
she  is  so  silty  as  to  say  so,  can  I  be  blamed  for  it  ?  " 

"  No  one  says  you  can,"  said  Peggotty.  . 

"No,  I  should  hope  not,  indeed!"  returned  my  motheri 
"Haven't  you  heard  her  say,  over  and  over  again,  that 
on  this  account  she  wishes  to  spare  roe  a  great  deal  of 
Iroable,  wbicb  she  tlunks  1  am  not  suited  for,  and  wbkfe 
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I  radlj  don't  know  mjself  that  I  am  suited  for;  and  ist^t 
ibe  op  early  and  late,  and  going  to  and  fro  continaallj 
-^xWid  doeanH  she  do  all  sorts  of  things,  and  grope  into 
til  sorts  of  places,  coal-holes  and'  pantries  and  I  don't 
know  where,  that  can't  be  very  agreeable  -^  and  do  yon 
mean  to  insinuate  that  there  is  not  a  sort  of  devotion  in 
that?" 

''I  don't  insinoate  at  all,"  said  Peggotty. 

**  Too  do,  P^gotty,"  returned  my  mother.  **  Yon 
never  do  anything  else,  except  your  work.  '  Ton  are 
always  kisinoating.  Yon  revel  in  it.  And  when  you 
talk  of  Mr.  Maidstone's  good  intentions"  — 

**  I  never  talked  of  'em,"  said  Peggol^. 

^No,  Pegggotty,"  returned  my  mother,  ''but  yon  in- 
iiniiated.  That's  what  I  told  you  just  now.  That's  the 
wont  of  you.  You  wiU  insinoate.  I  said,  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  I  understood  yon,  and  you  see  I  did.  When 
you  talk  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  good  intentions,  and  pretend 
to  slight  them  (for  I  don't  believe  you  really  do,  in  your 
heart,  Peggotty),  you  mast  be  as  well  convinced  as  I  am 
how  good  they  are,  and  how  they  actuate  him  ni  every- 
thing. If  he  teems  to  have  been  at  aH  stem  with  a  oer- 
tan  person,  Peggotty —- you  understand,  and  so  I  am 
Wfe  doee  Bavy,  that  I  am  not  alluding  to  anybody  pres- 
ent—it  is  solely  becanse  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  for  a 
eertain  person's  benefit  He  naturally  loves  a  certain 
pefftoo,  on  mj  neconni  9  and  acts  solely  for  a  certain  per 
son's  good.  '  He  it  better  able  to  judge  of  it  than  I  am ; 
for  I  very  well  know  that  I  am  a  weak,  light,  girlish 
ortntore,  and  that  he  is  a  firm,  grave,  serious  man.  And 
he  takes,"  said  my  mother^  with  the  tears  which  were 
engendered  in  her  affeetionate  nature,  stealing  down  her 
bee,. ^ he  takes  great  pains  with  me;  and  I  ought  to  be 
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eery  thankful  lo  him,  and  veij  BubmiBaiTe  to  hia  M«i 
in  my  thoughts ;  and  when  I  am  not,  PeggoUj,  I  worrj 
and  condemn  m^aelf,  and  feel  doablAil  of  m;  own  heart, 
and  don't  know  what  tn  do." 

Peggotty  Mt  with  h^  ehin  on  the  foot  of  Ifae  atoekiag 
looking  ulentlj  at  th«  fire. 

"  There,  Peggotty,'  said  my  mother,  changing  her  toac, 
<■  don't  let  us  fall  otit  with  one  aaotber,  for  I  coaldn't  bear 
it.  '  Yon  are  say  true  friend,  I  know,  if  I  have  any  In  the 
world.  Wbea  I  call  jou  a  ndiculoua  creatare,  or  a  rei- 
aiieus  thing,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  Peggntty,  I  oaly 
mean  that  you  are  ay  true  friend,  and  alwaya  hare 
been,  ever  sinoe  the  night  when  Ur.  Ooppeifield  Hrst 
brought  ne  home  here,  and  yoa  came  ant  to  the  gate 
lo  meet  me." 

Feggotty  waa  not  ^w  to  respond,  and  ratify  Ae  Ivealy 
of  fHendahip  t>y  giving  ne  oae  of  her  beit  higi.  I  think 
J  had  MNiM  glinpaee  of  the  real  dtaraoter  trf Uiis  crninr- 
eation  at  the  tine ;  but  I  am  sure,  noir,  tlat  the  good 
eredtore  originated  it;  and  took  hsr  part  in  it^  merely 
that  my  mother  might  oonfiirt  hendf  with  the  Unit  ean- 
tradictory  summary  in  which  she  had  indntged.  Tlie 
daeign  waa  efiicaeious ;  for  I  remember  that  my  anttkFr 
■eemed  more  at  ease  during  the  rest  of  the  evasisg,  and 
jhat  Peggotty  observed  her  leM. 

When  we  had  had  our  tea,  and  the  ashea  were  ibrfMra 
up,  and  the  candies  snuffed,  I  read  PuggMiy  a  <^pt0 
oat  of  the  Crocodile  Book,  io  remembtance  of  old  timea 
—she  took  it  est  of  her  fxieket:  I  don't  know  wl#tb«r 
■be  had  kept  it  thne  ever  Ifnce  — and  then  we  t^ked 
about  Salem  House,  which  braaght  me  roand  again  to 
Steerforti),  who  was  my  great  subject.  We  ware  wf 
^ppft  ^"d  that  evening,  aa  Ute  last  of  Itc  race,  and 
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destined  eTermore  to  cilose  thfit  volume ,  of  my  life>  will 
never  pass  oat  of  mj  memory. 

It  was  almost  ten  o'clock  before  )ye  l^eard  the  ^ound 
of  wheels.  We  all  got  ap  then ;;  ^nd  my  mother  said 
hurriedly  that,  as  it  was  so  late,  and  Mr.  apd  M^  Murd- 
stone  approved  of  early  hours  for  young  people,  pe^iiaps 
I  had  better  go  to  bed.  I  kissed  her,  and  went  up-stairs 
with  my  candle  directly,  before  they  came  in.  It  ap- 
peared to  my  childish  fancy,  a^  I  ascended  tq  the  bed- 
room where  I  had  been  imprisoned,  that  they  brought  a 
cold  blast  cf  air  into  the  house  which  blew  away  the  did 
fioniliar  feeling  like  a  feather. 

I  felt  uncomfortable  about  going  d^wn  to  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  as  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  Mr.  Murd- 
«tone  since  the  day  when  I  committed  my  memorable 
offence.  However,  as  it  must  be  done,  I  went  down, 
afier  two  or  three  false  starts  half-way,  and  as  many 
runs  back  on  tiptoe  to  my  own  room,  and  presented 
myself  in  the  parlor. 

He  was  standing  before  the  fire  with  his  back  t/o  it, 
while  Miss  Murdstpne  made  the  tea.  He  looked  at  me 
tteadily  as  I  ent^ed,  but  n^e  no,  sign  of  recpgoition 
whatever. 

I  went  up  to  him,  ^fier  a  moinent  of  confusion,  and 
Mud :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  am  very  sorrj  for 
what  I  did,  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  yoi?  ^re  ^rry,  P^vid,"  l^e  replied- 

The  hand  he  gi^ye  pie,:was  the  hand  I  had  bitten. 
I  eould  not  restrain  my  eye  from  resting  for  an  instant 
»  a  red  spot  upon  it ;  but  it  was  not  so  red  as  I  turned, 
when  I  met  that  sinister  expression  in  his  face. 

**  How  do  you  do,  ma'am,"  I  said  to  Miss  Murdstone* 

«Ah,  dear  me!"  sighed  Miss  Murdstone,  giving  me 
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the  tea-cadiil;  scoop  instead  oT  her  fingers.  "  How  keg 
■re  the  holidays?" 

"  A  month,  ma'am." 

"  GjuotiDg  from  when  ?  " 

"  Prom  to^ay,  ma'am." 

"Oh I"  said  Uiss  Murdslone.  "Then  here's  one  daj 
oC" 

She  kept  a  calendar  of  the  holidaye  in  this  way,  and 
every  morning  checked  a  day  off  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  She  did  it  gloomily  until  she  came  to  ten,  hot 
when  she  got  into  two  figures  she  became  more  hopeftil, 
and,  as  the  time  advanced,  even  jocular. 

It  was  on  this  very  first  day  that  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  throw  her,  though  she  was  not  subject  to  such 
weakness  in  general,  into  a  state  of  violent  consternation. 
I  came  into  the  room  where  she  and  my  mother  were 
■itting ;  and  the  baby  (who  was  only  a  few  weeks  old) 
being  on  my  mother's  lap,  I  took  it  very  carefully 
in  my  arms.  Suddenly  Miss  Murdstoiie  gave  audi  a 
■cream  (hat  I  all  hut  dropped  it. 

"  My  dear  Jane ! "  cried  my  mother. 

"Good  heavens,  Clara,  do  you  see?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Murdstone. 

"See  what,  my  dear  Jane?"  said  my  mother;  "where?" 

"  He 's  got  it  I "  cried  Misa  Murdstone.  "  The  hoy 
has  got  the  baby  I" 

She  was  limp  with  horror;  hut  stiffened  herself  to 
make  a  dart  at  me,  and  take  it  oat  of  my  arms.  Thei^ 
■he  turned  faint:  and  was  so  very  ill,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  give  her  cherry-brandy.  I  was  solemnly  inter- 
dict«d  by  her,  on  her  recovery,  fVom  touching  my  brother 
■n/  more  on  any  pretence  whatever;  and  my  poor  moth- 
er,  who,  J  ooofd  see,  wished  olheT«\sc,  ine«U';j  confirmed 
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die  iQterdict  bj  sajing :  /^  No  doubt  you  ai*e  right,  my 
dear  Jane." 

On  another  occasion,  when  we  three  were  together, 
this  same  dear  babj  —  it  was  truly  dear  to  me,  for  our 
mother's  sake  —  was  the  innocent  occasion  of  Miss  Murd- 
stone's  going  into  a  passion.  My  mother,  who  had  been 
looking  at  its  eyes  as  it  lay  upon  her  lap,  said  : 

**  Davy !  come  here ! "  and  looked  at  mine. 

I  saw  Miss  Murdstone  lay  her  beads  down. 

**  I  declare,**  said  my  mothqj:  gently,  **  they  are  exactly 
alike.  I  suppose  they  are  mine.  I  think  they  ai*e  the 
eolor  of  mine.     But  they  are  wonderfully  alike.** 

^  What  are  you  talking  about,  Clani  ?  **  said  Miss 
Murdstone. 

**  My  dear  Jane,"  faltered  my  mother,  a  little  abashed 
by  the  harsh  tone  of  this  inquiry,  ^  I  find  that  the  baby*8 
eyes  and  Davy's  are  exactly  alike.** 

"•  Clara !  **  said  Miss  Murdstone,  rising  angrily,  ^  you 
are  a  positive  fool  sometimes.** 

^  My  dear  Jane,**  remoiistrated  my  mother. 

^  A  positive  fool,"  said  Miss  Muitlstone.  **  Who  else 
could  compare  my  brother^s  baby  with  your  boy  ?  They 
•re  not  at  all  alike.  They  are  exactly  unlike.  They 
are  utterly  dissimilar  in  all  respects.  I  hope  they  will 
ever  remain  so.  I  will  not  sit  here  and  hear  such  oom^ 
parisons  made."  With  that  she  stalked  out,  and  made 
the  door  bang  after  her. 

In  short,  I  was  not  a  favorite  with  Miss  Murdstone. 
fn  short,  I  was  not  a  favorite  there  with  anybody,  not 
even  with  myself;  for  those  who  did  like  me  could  not 
show  it,  and  those  who  did  not  showed  it  so  plainly  that 
I  had  a  sensitive  cdnsciousness  of  always  appearing  cai- 
itnined,  boorish,  and  dull. 
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I  felt  tLat  I  nutile  ihem  as  a  a  comfortable  as  thtj 
made  me.  If  I  came  into  the  room  where  the/  werot 
Bad  they  were  talkiog  ti^ther  and  mj  mother  seemed 
cheerful,  an  anxious  doud  would  steal  over  her  &ce  from 
ihe  moment  of  mj  entrance.  If  Mr.  Hurdstone  were  b 
his  best  humor,  I  checked  him.  If  Miss  Hurdstone  wen 
in  her  worst,  I  inteosifled  it.  I  had  perception  enough 
to  know  that  my  mother  was  the  victim  always ;  tiuA 
the  was  airaid  lo  speak  to  me,  or  be  kind  to  me,  lest  she 
shoold  give  them  some  offence  by  her  manner  of  dmng 
so,  and  receive  a  lecture  allerwarda  ;  that  she  was  not 
unly  ceaselessly  afraid  of  her  own  offending,  but  of  my 
offending,  and  Uneasily  watched  their  looks  if  I  only 
moved.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  keep  myself  as  much 
out  of  their  Way  as  I  CAuld ;  and  many  a  wintry  hour 
did  I  hear  the  cbarch-clock  strike,  when  I  was  silting  in 
ffly  cheerless  bedroom.  Wrapped  in  my  little  great-coat, 
poring  over  a  book. 

la  the  evening,  sometimes,  I  went  and  sat  with  Feg- 
gotty  in  the  kitchen.  There  I  was  comfortable,  and  wd 
afraid  of  being  myself.  But  neither  of  these  resources 
was'approved  of  in  the  parlor.  The  tormendng  htimor 
which  was  dominant  tht^re  stopped  them  both.  I  was 
etni  held  to  be  necessary  to  my  poor  mother's  training, 
and,  as  one  of  her  trials,  could  not  be  suffered  to  absent 
mj^self. 

"  David,"  said  Hr.  Uurdstmid,  one  day  after  dioner 
whsn  I  was  going  to  leave  the  room  as  usual  >  "I  an 
aorry  to  observe  that  yOu  are  of  a  sullen  disposition." 

"  As  sulky  as  a  bear ! "  said  Mi^  Murdstone. 

I  stood  slill,  and  hung  my  head. 
•     "Now,  David,"   said  Mr.  Murdstone,   "a  sulleii  ob 
ianUe  diaposkioa  is,  of  all  tcropuw,  tlie  worst." 
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*  And  the  boy's  19,  of  all  sock  dispositions  .hat  ever  I 
have  seen,"  remarked  his  sister,  ^the  most  confirmed 
and  stdbbom.  I  think,  my  dear  Clara,  even  joo  must 
otMerre  U?" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  d^ar  Jane,"  said  my  mothei, 
•hot  are  you  quite  sure — -I  am  certain  youTl  excuse 
me,  ray  dear  Jane  —  that  you  understand  Davy?" 

**I  should  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  myself,  Clara," 
returned  Miss  Murdstone,  ^if  I  could  not  understand 
the  boy,  or  any  b6y.  I  don't  profess  to  be  profound ; 
but  I  do  lay'  claim  to  comtnoh  sense." 

•*  No  doubt,  my  d^r  Jane,"  i'eturned  my  mother, 
**  yoar  understanding  is  very  yigorous  "  — 

**Oh  dear,  nol  Pray  don't  say  that,  Clara,"  Inter- 
posed ttBss  Murdstone,  angrfly. 

"But  I  am  sure  it  is,"  resumed  my  mother ;  *and 
ererybody  knows  it  is.  I  profit  so  much  by  it  myself, 
in  oiany  ways  —  at  least  I  ought  to — that  no  one  can 
be  more  convinced  of  it  than  myself  $  and  therefore  I 
9peak  with  great  diffidence,  my  dear  Jkne,  I  assure 
you-" 

••  We'll  aay  I  dort't  understand  the  boy,  Clara,"  re- 
turned Mte  Murdstone,  arranging  tJie  littl6  fitters  on 
her  wrists.  •'Well  agree,  if  you  please,  that  I  don*t 
understand  him  at  all.  He  is  much  too  deep  ibr  me* 
But  perhaps  my  brother^s  penetration  may  enable  him 
to  have  some  insight  mto  his  character.  And  I  bdlieve 
itay  l^rother  was  speaking  on  the  subject  when  We-^ 
not  very  decently  —  interrupted  him." 

^  I  thfnk,  Clara,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  in  a  low  grate 
voice,  **  that  there  may  be  better  and  more  d&passioii- 
Ite  jtldges  of  sueh  a  question  than  you." 

•Edward,"  replied  mj  mother,  timidly,  •^you  are  a 
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br  better  judge  of  all  questions  tbao  I  pretend  to  bt. 
Both  yoa  and  Jane  are.     I  only  said  "  — 

"  You  only  said  Bomethlng  weak  and  inconsiderate," 
he  replied.  "  Try  not  to  do  it  again,  my  dear  Clan, 
and  keep  a  walofa  upon  yourself." 

My  mother's  lips  moved,  as  if  she  answered  "Te^ 
my  dear  Edward,"  but  she  said  nothing  nioud. 

"1  was  sorry,  David,  I  remarked,"  said  Mr.  Murd- 
•lAne,  turning  his  head  and  bis  eyes  stiffly  towards  me, 
**  to  observe  that  yon  are  of  a  sullen  dispo^tion.  Tbii 
is  not  a  character  that  t  can  suSer  to  develop  itself 
beneath  my  ey^  without  an  effort  at  improvement.  You 
must  endeavor,  sir,  to  change  iL  We  must  endi'avor 
to  change  it  for  yon." 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  faltered.  "  I  have  never 
meant  to  be  eullen  since  I  came  back." 

"  Don't  take  refuge  in  a  lie,  sir  I "  be  returned  so 
fiercely,  that  I  saw  my  mother  involuntarily  put  out 
her  trembling  haod  as  if  t«  interpose  between  us.  "  You 
have  withdrawn  yourself  in  your  sulleanetw  to  your  own 
rcom.  You  have  kept  your  own  room  when  yon  ought 
to  have  been  here.  You  know  now,  once  for  all,  that 
I  require  you  to  be  here,  and  not  there.  Further,  that 
I  require  you  to  bring  obedience  here.  You  know  me, 
David,  I  will  have  it  done." 

Miss  Mnrdalone  gave  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

*■  X  will  have  a  respectful,  prompt,  and  ready  beorinf 
towards  myself"  he  continued,  "  and  towards  Jane  Mom)- 
■tone,  and  towards  your  mother,  I  will  not  bare  thia 
room  shunned  as  if  it  were  infected,  at  the  pleasura  of  a 
child.     Sit  down." 

He  ordered  me  like  a  dog,  and  I  obeyad  like  a  dog. 

"Oae   tiling   more,"   he    said.     "I  observe  that  yon 
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have  an  attachmetit  to  low  and  common  company.  You 
%re  not  to  associate  with  servants.  The  kitchen  will  not 
improTe  yoa,  in  the  many  respects  in  which  yon  need 
improTement.  Of  the  woman  who  abets  you,  I  say 
nothing  —  since  yon,  Clara,**  addressing  my  mother  in  d 
lower  vcMCCy  ^  from  old  associationis  and  lohg^^stablishf  I 
fancies,  have  a  weakness  r^peeting  her  which  ia  not  jrt 
overcome.'* 

**  A  most  onacoountable  delnsfon  it  is!"  cried  Misp 
Mordstone. 

"  I  only  say,"  he  resumed,  addressing  me,  *  that  I  dis- 
approve of  jTOor  preferring  snch  company  as  Mistress 
Peggotty,  and  that  it  is  to  be  abandoned.  Now,  David, 
70U  understand  me,  and  you  know  what  will  be  the  con- 
sequence if  you  fail  to  obey  me  to  the  letter." 

I  knew  well  —  better  perhaps  than  he  thought,  as  far 
as  my  poor  mother  was  concerned  —  and  I  obeyed  him 
to  the  letter.  I  retreated  to  my  own  room  no  more ;  I 
took  refuge  with  Peggotty  no  more  ;  but  sat  wearily  in 
the  parlor  day  after  day,  looking  fm*ward  to  night,  and 
bedtime. 

What  irksome  constraint  I  underwent,  sitting  in  the 
lame  attitude  hours  upon  hours,  afndd  to  move  an  arm 
or  a  leg  lest  Miss  Murdi^tone  should  complain  (as  she  did 
00  the  least  pretence)  of  my  restlessness,  and  afhiid  to 
move  an  eye  lest  it  should  light  on  some  look  of  dislike 
or  scmtiny  that  would  find  new  cause  for  complaint  in 
mine !  What  intolerable  dulness  to  sit  listening  to  the 
titling  of  the  clock  ;  and  watching  MUss  Mnrdstone's  lit- 
tle shiny  steel  beads  as  she  strung  them  ;  and  wondering 
whether  she  would  ever  be  married,  and  if  so,  to  what 
lort  of  unhappy  man  ;  and  counting  the  divisions  in  the 
aoaklmg  on  the  chimney-piecfe :  and  wandering  awayt 
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irith  mj  ejm,  U  the  ceiling,  among  the  curia  and  coik- 
FCnewj  in  the  paper  on  the  wall ! 

What  walks  J  took  alone,  down  n}u<ldy  Innes,  in  the 
hud  winter  weather,  oarrying  that  parlor,  and  Mr-  and 
Mm  Murditotia  io  it,  everywhere:  a  mo»trouB  load 
that  I  was  obliged  to  bear,  a  day.mare  that  there  was  no 
powibiljty  of  breaking  in,«  wei^t  tbat  brooded  on  mj 
wits,  and  blunted  tbem  1 

What  iwala  I  had  in  «ilcnce  and  aqbarrqssQieiit,  al- 
ways feeling  that  there  were  a  knife  and  fork  (oo  manji 
and  ilutt  mioet.jut  appetite  too  nwn;,  and  jhat  mine;  a 
plate  and  chair  too  many,  and  those  Dime  ;  a  eomebod? 
too  simtj,  and  that  1 1 

What  evenings,  when  the  candles  cainci  and  I  wa^ 
ex)>ected  to  employ  myself  but  not  daring  to  read  an 
potertaining  book,  poned  over  some  bflrd-lieaded,  harder- 
lunrted  tieatife  on  arithmetdc ;  when  the  tallies  of  weights 
nnd  meaeures  set  themselves  to  tunea,  as  Bule  Biitannin, 
or  Away  with  Melancholy ;  and  wouldn't  stand  stilt  to 
be  leant,  but  would  ff>  threading  my  grandnolher*! 
needle  throBgb  my  unfortunate  head,  in  at  one  ear  and 
out  At  tbe  other  ! 

What  yawns  and  dozes  I  lapsed  into,  in  ^lite  of  all 
my  <MK ;  what  starts  J  came  out  of  concealed  sleeps 
wirh;  what  answers  I  ncTer  got,  to  little  observations 
tluit  I  rarely  made ;  what  a  blank  space  I  seeme^ 
which  everybody  overlooked,  and  yet  was  in  everybody*! 
way  1  what  a  heavy  relief  it  was  to  hear  Uisa  Murd- 
stonc  hail  the  first  stroke  of  nine  at  night,  and  order 
me  to  bed  1 

Thus  tlie  holidays  lagged  away,  nntil  the  morning 
aame  when  Miss  Murdstone  said :  "  Here's  the  last  day 
jtT!"  and  gave  me  the  closing  cup  of  tea  of  th6  va- 
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I  was  not  noiTj  to  go.  I  bad  lapsed  into  a  stupid 
ptate ;  but  I  was  recovering  a  little  and  looking  forward 
to  Steerforth,  albeit  Mr.  Creakle  loomed  behind  bim. 
Again  Mr.  Barkis  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  again  Miss 
Mordslone  in  her  warning  voioe,  said :  ^  Clara  I "  when 
mj  mother  bent  over  me^  to  bid  me  ikrewell. 

I  kissed  her,  and  mj  babj  brother,  and  was  very  sorry 
hen ;  but  not  sorry  to  go  away,  for  the  gulf  between  us 
was  tkeve,  and  the  parting  was  there,  eveiy  dag^  ^d 
it  is  not  80  much  the  embraee  she  gave  me,  that  fives  in 
ny  mind,  thoqgh  it  was  as  fervent  at  eouid  be,  at' what 
followed  the  embiaoe. 

I  was  in  the  carrier's  mri  whan  I  heard  her  oaHiBg  to 
lae.  I  looked  out,  and  fbe  stood  at  tba  garden-gate 
akme,  holding  her  baby  up  ia  h^p  avma  te  me  to  see. 
It  was  oald  still  wegther ;  aad  not  a  hair  of  tier  head,  or 
aibld  of  her  dress,  was  stirred,  as  she  looked  intently  at 
me,  holding  up  her  ohiUL 

So  I  lost  her.  So  I  saw  bar  M^erwaida,  in  my  sleep 
St  school «—  ^  »iWnt  presenee  aear  osy  bed  •*-*-  looking  at 
me  with  the  same  inieal  6\t»^^hMhg  up  her  baby  ia 
her  arms. 


r. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I   HAVE   A   HEMORABLE   BIRTBDAT.  i 

I  PASS  over  all  that  happened  at  school,  tintit  the  an- 
aivermty  of  roy  birthday  came  round  in  March.  Kxcept 
that  SteeHorth  was  more  to  be  admired  than  ever,  I 
remember  nothing.  He  was  going  away  at  the  end  of 
the  haltyeSr,  if  nM  sooner,  and  was  tnore  spirited  and 
■■dependent  than  before  in  ray  eyea,  and  therefore  more 
engaging  than  befcre ;  bot  beyond  this  I  remember 
nothing.  The  great  remembrance  by  which  that  time 
is  marked  in  my  nnod,  teems  to  have  swallowed  op  all 
leaser  recollections,  and  to  exist  alone. 

It  is  even  diffleah  for  me  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
gap  of  fall  two  months  between  my  return  to  Balem 
Hoose  and  the  erriTal  of  that  birthday.  I  can  only  tm- 
denland  that  the  fiict  was  so,  becanse  I  know  it  must 
have  been  so;  otherwise  I  shonld  feel  convinced  that 
there  was  no  interval,  and  that  the  one  ocouion  trod 
upon  the  other's  heels. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  kind  of  day  it  was  I  I  smell 
the  fog  that  hong  about  the  plaea ;  I  see  the  hoaMrost, 
ghostly,  through  it ;  I  feel  my  rimy  luur  fall  clammy  on 
my  cheek ;  I  look  along  the  dim  perspective  of  tbn 
acfaool-room,  with  a  sputtering  candle  here  and  there  to 
light  up  the  foggy  morning,  and  the  breath  of  the  boys 
wreathing  and  smoking  in  the  raw  cold  as  they  blow 
apoB  Ibeir  Sngen,  and  tap  their  feet  upon  the  floor. 
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It  was  after  breakfast,  and  we  had  been  summoned  in 
ftom  the  plaj-groundy  when  Mr.  Sharp  entered  and  said . 

"  David  Copperfield  is  to  go  into  the  parlor." 

I  expected  a  hamper  from  Peggottj,  and  brightened 
at  the  order.  Some  of  the  boys  about  me  put  in  their 
elaim  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  the  good 
things,  as  I  got  out  of  my  seat  with  g^at  alacrity. 

**  Don't  hurry,  David,"  said  Mr.  Sharp.  "There's 
time  enough,  my  <^J»:  dontt  hnriy." 

I  might  have  been  surprised  by  the  feeling. toae  in 
which  be  spoke,  if  I  had  given  it  a  thought;  but  I  gave 
it  none  until  afierwanl^  X  hurried  away  to  the  parlor; 
and  there  I  found  Mr.  Creakle  sitting  at  his  breakfast 
with  the  cane  and  a  newspaper  before  him^  and  Mrs. 
Creakle  with  an  opeoed  letter  in  bar  hand.  Bpt  no 
hamper. 

"  D^yid  CSopperfield,''  siud  Mjib.  Creakle,  leading  me 
to  a  sofa,  and  sitUng  ^wn  beside  mew  ^  I  want  to  speak 
to  you  very  particularly.  I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
my  child." 

Mr.  Creakle,  at  whom  of  coarse  I  looked,  shook'  his 
head  withofxt  kxAipg  at  pie,  .and  stopped  up  a  si§^  with 
%  very  larg(9  piece  of  buttered  toast  ! 

*^  You  ar^  toO)  young  to  know  how  the  world  changes 
every  day,"  said  Mrs.  Creakle^  "  and  how  the  people  in 
it  pi|ss  away.  But  we  all  liave  to  learn  it,  David ;  some 
of  iM  when  we  are  young,  some  of  vs  yrhon  we  are  old, 
tome  <^  08  at  all  Umes  of  our  lives." 

I  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  Wheuyou  caiue  away  from  home  at  the  end  of  the 
mcatiqo,"  said  Mrs.  Creakle,  after  a  pause,  ^  were  they 
•U  well  ?  "  After  another  pause,  '*  Was  your 
weU?" 


d 
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I  trembled  without  dia'tiactlj'  kDoiring  why,  and  siiE 
looked  at  her  eamsstlj,  making  hb  attempt  to  answer. 

"  BecauM,"  mid  she,  "  I  gHeT«  to  tell  you  tbat  I  beai 
this  momiiig  yoar  mama  is  very  ill." 

A  orirt  arose  between  Mrs.  Ci^eakle  and  tne,  and  ber 
Bgure  leemed  to  move  in  h  ibr  an  Inatant.  Then  I  felt 
the  boralog  tears  rvo  down'  my  tac6,  aAd  it  waa  steady 

"  She  is  very  dangeronsly  ill,'  she  ^ded. 

I  knew  all  no*. 

"  She  is  dead." 

l%ere  wHu  no  need  td  tell  me  so.  1  bafl  already 
broken  out  foto  a  desolate  try,  and  feh  an  orttlian  in  the 
wide  mnd. 

Sh«'  was  Ttny  kind  to  me.  She  kept  me'  tftCre  all 
day,  and  left  me  alone  sometimes ;  and  I  cried,  and  wore 
mys^  to  sleep,'  and  BW6ke  and  eried  again.  When  I 
couM  Cry  no  more,  I  began  to  think ;  and  then  the  op- 
pression on  my-  breast  Was  heaTJest,  and  my  griera  dull 
pain  that  there  was  no  ease  fbr. 

And  yet  my  lhoug4)ts  were  idle;  not  Intent  on  the 
calamity  that  wtigbed  upon  my  heart,  bat  idly  loitering 
near  it  I  thought  of  oar  house  shut  up  and  huslied. 
I  tbonghtof  the  Fttle  baby,  who,  Blrs.  Creakle  said,  had 
been  pinrng  away  for  some  time,  and  who,  they  believed^ 
would  die  t6o:  T  -thought  of  my  father's  grave  in  the 
ehurch-y»d,  by  ouf  faoOse,  and  of  my  mother  lying  there 
b«neath  the  tree  I  knew  so  well.  T  stood  upon  a  chali 
when  I  was  left  alone,  and  looked  into  the  glass  to  'se« 
how  red  my  eyes  w«re,  artd  hOw  sorrowfal  my  fcoe.  I 
considered,  after  some  hours  were  gone,  ff  my  tout 
wertf  really  hard  to  flow  now,  as  they  seemed  to  be, 
mbat,  IB  coonection  with  my  loss,  it  would  affect  me  moM 
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Id  Uuak  of  wtiea  I  drew  muus  home  ^w  ior  1  was  goiiig 
home  to  the  fuaeraL  I  am  sensible  cf  having  fek  that  a 
dignity  attached  to  me  among  the  rest  of  the  hoji;  and 
that  I  was  important  in  my  affliction. 

If  ever  child  were  funcken  with  sineere  gfiel^  I  wast 
But  I  remember  that  this  importance  was  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  to  me^  when  I  wsdHed  in  ihe  p}a5'*>gPowd 
that  afternoon  while  the  boys  were  in  scbooL  When  I 
•aw  them  glancing  at  me  out  of  the  windows,  as  they 
went  up  to  their  classesi  I  felt  distinguished,  and  looked 
Bore  melancholy,  and  walked  slower*  When  school  was 
over,  and  they  came  out  and^spoke  to  me,  I  felt  it  rather 
good  in  myself  not  to  be  proud  to  any  of  them,  and  to 
take  exactly  the  same  notwe  of  them  all,  as  before^ ' 

I  was  to  go  hone  next  night;  not  by  the  mail,  but  by 
the  heavy  night-coach,  which  wns  called  the  Farmer, 
and  was  principally  used  by  country^people  travelling 
short  intermediate  distances  upofi  the  road*  We  had  no 
fttory-telliiig  that  evening,  and  Tmddles  insisted  ob  lend- 
ing me  his  pillow.  I  don't  know  what  good  he  thought 
it  would  do  me,  for  I  hud  ojoe  c^*  my  awn :  but  it  was  «11 
he  had  to  lend,  poor  fellow,  eii^eept  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper  full  of  skQletons,  and  that  he  gave  me  at  parting, 
ts  a  soother  of  my  sorrow^^  aod  a  ^ootributji^n  to  my 
peace  of  mind. 

I  left  Salem  House  upon  the  merrow  aftaraoon.  I 
little  thought  then  that  I  left  it  nev^r  $o  return.  We 
travelled  very  slowly  all  uigbt.  And  did  not  get  into 
Ynrmouth  before  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  merning*  1 
Ifiokf'd  out  for  Mr.  Barkis,  but  be  was  not  there;  and 
■istead  of  him  a  fat,  short-winded,  merry-looking,  little 
oU  man  in  black,  with  rusty  little  banches  of  ribbons  at 
the  knees  of  his  breeches,  black  stockings,  and  a  broad- 
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brinumd  hat,  time  puffing  up  to  the  coach'wfndow,  li4 
iaid:  — 

"  Uaater  Copperfleld  ?" 

"  Tm,  eir." 

"Will  you  come  with  me,  ynnng  sif,  if  yon  pleaM^ 
be  Mod,  opening  the  door,  "  and  I  shall  haVe  the  plww- 
ore  of  t^ing  you  hotne." 

I  put  my  hand  in  hia,  wondering  who  he  waii,  snd  we 
walked  away  to  a  shop  in  a  nnrrow  street,  on  whldt 
wa«  written  Omkb,  Drapkb,  Tailor,  Haberdashkk, 
FoHBSAL  FuRiriSHER,  &c.  It  wa»  8  close  Rnd  stifling 
liule  ibop ;  fall  of  all  soptB  oT  clothing,  made  and  unmade, 
including  one  window  full  of  beaver-bats  and  bonnets. 
We  went  into  a  little  back-piHor  behind  the  ahop,  where 
we  fband  three  young  women  at  wort:  on  a  quantity  of 
Mack  metemls,  which  were  heaped  upon  the  table,  and 
little  bits  and  cuttings  of  which  were  littered  all  over  the 
0oor.  There  was  a  good  fire  in  the  room,  and  a  breath- 
lest  emell  of  warni  black  crape  —  I  did  not  know  what 
the  imell  was  then,  but  I  know  now. 

"  l^e  three  young  women,  who  appeared  to  be  very 
industrious  and  comfortahte,  raised  their  headti  to  look  at 
me,  and  then  went  on  with  their  work.  Stitch,  stitch, 
stitch.  At  the  same  time  there  came  from  a  wot1(sh<^ 
across  a  little  yard  outside  the  window,  a  regular  soonu 
of  hammering  that  kept  a  kind  of  tune :  Rat  —  tjilrtat, 
HAT — t«t-l«t,RAT  —  t«t-tat,  without  any  rjtriation. 

"  Well,"  said  my  ocmdDolOT  to  one  of  the  three  young 
women.     "  How  do  yoo  get  on,  Mjnnlc  ?  ' 

"  We  shall  be  ready  by  the  trying-on  time,"  she  re- 
(.iied  gsyly,  without  looking  up.  "  Don't  you  be  afraid. 
%ther.' 

Mr.  Otner  took  off  his  brOHd-brimme-l   lint,  and  sol 
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fawn  and  ^Muited.     Ha  was  so  fat  that  he  was  cbliged  to 
pant  some  time  before  he  could  saj : 

**  That's  right." 

<*  Father  1 "   said  Minnie,   pkjfully.     <«  What  a  por 
poise  you  do  grow  !  " 

"^  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  mj  dear,^  he  reidied, 
eonsidering  about  it    **!  am  rather  ao/* 

**  Too  are  such  a  oomlbrtable  man,  you  see,"  said 
liianie.     ''Tou  take  things  so  easy." 

'^No  use  taking 'em  othet^wisey  my  dear/'  said  Mr 
Omer. 

''No,  indeed,"  returned  hie  daughter.  ''We  are  all 
pretty  gay  here,  thank  Heaven!    A'n't  we,  fintter?" 

*^  I  hope  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  '^  Aa  I  have 
got  my  breath  now,  I  think  I'll  measure  this  young 
scholar.    Would  you  walk  into  the  shop.  Master  Gbpper- 

I  (ireceded  Mr.  Omer,  in  oompUaooe  with  his  l^uest ; 
and  after  showing  me  a  roll  of  cloth  which  he  said  was 
extra  super,  and  too  good  SBiOuming  for  anything  short 
of  parents,  he  took  my  various  dimensions,  and  put  them 
down  in  a  book.  While  he  was  teeording  them  he  called 
my  attention  to  his  stock  in  trade,  and  to  certain  fashions 
which  he  said  had  ''just  oome  up,"  and  to  certain  other 
fiubions  which  he  said  had  *' just  gone  out*"* 

"  And  by  that  sort  of  thing  we  very  often  lose  a  little 
mint  of  money,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "  But  fashions  are 
Gke  human  beings.  They  come  in,  nobody  knows  when, 
why,  or  how ;  and  they  go  out,  nobody  knows  when, 
why,  or  how.  Everything  is  like  life,  in  my  opinion,  if 
yof^look  at  it  in  that  point  of  view." 

I  was  too  sorrowful  to  discuss  the  question,  which 
would  possibly  have  been  beyond  mo  under  any  oircam* 
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ttaoeea;  mid  Mr.  Omcr  to«k  me  back  into  the  parlor, 
breUhing  with  eome  difficoltj  on  the  way. 

He  then  called  doivo  a  little  breakneck  range  of  atepi 
behind  a  door ;  "  Bting  ap  that  tea  and  bread-and-but- 
l«r ! "  which,  after  gome  litnt;,  during  which  I  Bat  lookiag 
aboat  me  and  thinking,,  and  Kateaing  to  the  atilching  in 
the  room  and  the  tone  that  was  being  hamnered  aenM 
the  yard,  af^earad  on  a  ti%j,  and  turned  oat  to  be 

■^  I  hare  bae*  apqoainCed  with  jou,"  aaid  Hr.  Otoer, 
xAar  watching  me  for  some  niinutea,  during  which  I  had 
not  vade  tnucb  inaprwaian  on  the  breakAMt,  for  tba 
blat^  tkiogs  defrayed  mj  appetite,  "  I  have  been  ae- 
qwdnicd  with  jwi  a  long  time,  mj  young  fnand." 

"  Have  yoo,  sir  ?  " 

"  AD  yoor  life,"  aaid  Mr.  Omer;  •  I  may  say  befera 
it  I  knew  your  father  before  you.  He  waa  five  fbat 
ntDe  and  ■  balf^  atid  be  lays  la  five  and  twen-ty  foot  of 
gionnd" 

"  R^T  —  tM-tat,  nkt  —  tttt-tat,  bat  —  tat-tat,"  acroU 
the  yard. 

"He  lays  in  five  and  tw«D-ty  foot  of  ground,  if  be 
layi  in  a  fraction,''  nid  Mr.  Omer,  pleasantly.  ■*  It  wai 
rather  htfl  requert  or  lier  direction,  I  forget  which." 

"  Do  you   know  how  my   little   brother  L<  air  P  *  I 

Hr.  Omer  ehobk  his  head. 
•  Bat  —  tal-tat,  kat— tat-tat,  sat— t«^tat." 
■  He  is  in  hh  motber'a  arms,*'  said  he. 
"Oh,  poor  little  fellow!     Is  he  dead?" 
"  Don't  mind  it  more  than  yoa  can  help,"  «aid  lb. 
Omer.     -Tea.     The  baby*!  dead." 
Mfy  woanda  broke  out  afresh  at  this  in-^IIigenoe.    I 
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left  tlie  scarrelj  tested  breakfkst,  and  went  ind  rested 
mj  head  on  another  table  in  a  corner  of  the  little  room, 
irhich  MinnTe  hastily  cleared,  lest  I  should  spot  the 
moaming  that  Was  Ijing  there  with  my  tears.  She 
was  a  pretty  good-natar^  girl,  and  put  my  hair  away 
fitMn  my  eyes  with  a  kod  kind  t4>tich  ;  but  she  was 
?ery  cbeeHnl  at  having  nearly  finished  her  work  and 
being  in  good  iStne,  and  was  so  difiBfent  from  me ! 

Presently  the  tune  left  off,  and  a  good-looking  jronng 
hfhw  came  across  the  yard  into  the  room.  Be  had 
a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  his  mouth  was  full  of  Ht^ 
tie  nails,  which  he  was  obliged  to  tkke  out  before  he 
eoald  speak. 

"  Well,  Joram  !"  said  Mt.  Onier.  **How  do  you  get 
on?- 

«  All  ttght,**  said  Joram.     «  I>otie,  sir." 

Minnie  colored  a  Ifttle,  and  the  other  two  girls  smiled 
It  one  another. 

"What!  you  were  at  it  by  candle-light  last  night, 
irhen  I  was  at  the  club,  then?  Were  you  ?*^  said  Mr. 
Omer,  shutting  up  one  eye. 

'*Tes,'*  said  Jdram.  **As  you  said  we  could  make 
a  fittle  trip  of  it,  and  go  over  together,  if  it  was  done, 
Minnie  and  me  —  and  yon." 

"Oh!  I  thought  you  were  going  to  leAve  me  out 
ohogether,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  laughing  till  he  coughed. 

' —  "  As  you  was  so  good  as  to  say  that,*  resumed 
he  young  man,  "  why  I  tomed  to  with  a  will,  you  see. 
Will  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  it  ?  ** 

•*  I  wiU,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  rising.  "My  dear;"  and 
he  itopp^  and  turned  to  me ;  "  would  you  like  to  see 


four" 


"No^  father^"  I^nie  interposed^ 
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"  I  tbougbt  it  might  be  agreeable,  my  dear,"  sail  If  r 
Omer.     "  But  perhiipa  you're  ligbt." 

I  can't  say  bow  I  knew  it  waa  my  dear,  dear  mother'i 
coffin  that  they  went  to  look  at  I  bad  never  heard 
one  making ;  I  had  never  seen  one  that  I  know  of' 
but  it  came  into  my  mind  what  the  noiae  wae,  whil 
it  waa  going  on ;  and  when  the  young  man  entered,  1 
am  sore  I  knew  what  be  had  tieea  doing. 

The  work  beiaa  oow  finished,  the  two  ^1%  whMB 
names  I  had  not  heard,  brushed  the  sbreda  and  thread! 
from  their  dresses,  and  went  into  the  shop  to  put  that 
to  rights,  and  wait  for  customera.  Minnie  stayed  behind 
b>  fold  up  what  they  bad  made,  and  pack  it  in  two 
baskets.  This  she  did  upon  ber  knees,  huDuning  a  lively 
litUe  tune  the  while.  Joram,  who  I  had  no  doubt  waa 
her  lover,  came  in  and  stole  a  kiae  from  her  while  aba 
waa  busy  (he  didn't  appear  lo  mind  me,  at  all),  and 
■aid  hnr  father  was  gone  for  the  chaise,  and  be  must 
make  haste  and  get  himself  ready.  Then  he  went  oat 
again;  aoti  then  she  put  her  thimble  and  scissors  in 
her  pocket,  and  ftluck  a  needle  threaded  with  black 
thread  neatly  in  the  bosom  of  her  gown,  and  pat  on  bw 
outer  clothing  smartly,  at  a  bttle  glass  behind  the  door, 
in  which  I  saw  the  reflectton  of  her  pleased  bca. 

All  this  I  observed,  sitdng  at  the  table  io  the  oomer 
wilii  my  hciad  leaning  on  my  band,  and  my  thoughts 
runoing  on  very  dififerent  things.  The  chaise  soon  came 
round  to  (he  fi'ont  of  the  shop,  and  the  baskets  being  pot 
in  first,  1  was  put  in  next,  and  those  three  followed. 
I  remember  it  as  a  kind  of  half  chaise-cart,  half  piano- 
forte van,  painted  of  a  sombre  color,  and  drawn  by  a 
bUck  borso  with  a  long  taiL     There  was  plenty  of  rooa 
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« 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  experienced  so  i^trange  a 
feeUng  in  my  life  (I  am  wiser  now,  perhaps)  as  that  of 
being  with  them,'  reA^emhering  how  thej  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  seeing  them  enjoy  the  nde.  I  was  not  angry 
with  them ;  I  was  more  afraid  of  them,  as  if  I  were 
oast  away  among  creatares  with  whom  I  had  no  rom« 
munity  of  nature.  They  were  very  cheerful.  The  old 
man  sat  in  front  to  drive,  and  the  two  young  people  sat 
behind  him,  and  whenever  he  spoke  to  them  leaned  for- 
ward, the  one  on  one  side  of  his  chubby  face  and  the 
other  on  the  other,  and  made  a  great  deal  of  him.  They 
would  have  talked  to  me  too,  but  I  held  back,  and  moped 
in  my  comer ;  scared  by  their  love-making  and  hilarity, 
ttioogh  it  war  far  from  boisterous,  and  almost  wonder- 
ing that  no  judgment  came  upon  them  fbr  their  hard- 
ness of  heart 

So,  when  they  stopped  to  bait  the  horse,  and  ate  and 
drank  and  enjoyed  themselves,  I  could  touch  nothing 
that  they  touched,  but  kept  my  ftist  unbroken.  So, 
when  we  reached  home,  I  dropped  out  of  the  chaise 
behind,  as  quickly  as  possible,  that  I  might  not  be  in 
their  company  before  those  solemn  windows,  looking 
blindly  on  me  like  dosed  eyes  once  bright  And  oh, 
how  little  need  I  had  had  to  think  what  would  move 
me  to  tears  when  I  came  bad[  —  seeing  the  window 
of  my  mother's  room,  and  next  it  that  which,  in  the 
etter  time,  was  mine! 

I  was  in  Peggotty's  arm^  before  I  got  to  the  door,  and 
ihe  took  me  into  the  house.  Her  grief  burst  out  when 
»he  fir»t  saw  me ;  bat  she  controlled  it  soon,  and  spoke 
in  whispers,  and  walked  softly,  a<«  if  the  dead  could  be 
fittorb^.  She  had  not  been  in  bed.  I  found,  for  a 
long  time.     She  sat  up  a!  night  >ri)l,  nwl  watched.     Ad 
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loDg  as  her  poor  dear  prettj'  was  above  the  ground,  At 
■ud,  she  would  never  desert  her. 

Mr.  Murdslune  took  no  heed  of  me  when  I  went 
into  the  parlor  where  he  was,  buteat  by  the  fireside, 
weeping  silently,  and  pondering  in  bin  elbow-chair.  Mixa 
Murdstone,  who  was  busy  at  her  writing-desk,  which 
wu  covered  with  letters  and  papefB,  gave  m«  her  coM 
finger-nails,  and  asked  me,  in  an  iron  whisper,  if  I  had 
been  meiuured  for  my  mourning. 

I  said ;  "  Yea." 

"  And  your  shirts,"  said  Miss  Uurdatone ;  "  hare  yoo 
brought  *em  home  F  " 

"  Yea,  ma'am.     I  have  brought  home  all  my  clothes.' 

Tliis  was  all  the  oonsolatioD  that  her  firmness  admin- 
istered to  me.  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  bad  a  choice 
pleasure  in  exhibiting  what  she  called  her  Gelf-^ommand. 
and  her  firmness,  and  her  strengtb  of  mind,  and  ber 
common  sense,  and  the  whole  diabolical  catnlogue  of 
her  unamiable  qualities,  on  such  an  occasion.  She  w>« 
particularly  proud  of  her  turn  for  business ;  and  she 
showed  it  now  in  reducing  everj-thing  to  pen  and  ink, 
and  being  moved  by  nothing.  All  the  rest  of  that  day, 
and  from  moroing  to  night  afterwards,  she  eat  at  that 
desk ;  scratching  composedly  with  a  hard  pen,  speaking 
in  the  same  icnperturhable  whisper  to  everybody  ;  never 
rdaxing  a  muscle  of  ber  face,  or  sofiening  the  tone  of 
her  voice,  or  appearing  with  an  atom  of  her  dref« 
•stray. 

Her  brother  took  a  book  sometimes,  but  never  read 
It  (bat  I  saw.  He  would  open  it  and  look  at  it  as  if 
(19  were  reading,  but  would  remain  for  a  whole  boor 
without  turning  the  leaf,  and  then  put  it  down  and 
wmU  to  «od  fro  ill  the  room.     1  used  tu  sit  with  folded 
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huidB  watching  him,  uod  counting  his  fooUteps,  hour 
kfler  hour.  He  very  seldom  spoke  to  her,  and  never 
to  me.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only  resUess  thing  except 
the  clocks,  in  the  whole  motionless  house. 

In  these  days  before  the  funeitd,  I  saw  but  little  of 
Peggotty,  except  thiit,  in  passing  up  or  dawn  stairs,  I 
always  found  her  close  to  the  room  where  my  motkcr 
and  her  buby  lay,  and  except  that  she  came  to  me  every 
night,  and  sat  by  my  bed's  head  while  I  went  to  sleo|). 
A  day  or  two  before  the  burial  —  I  think  it  was  a  day 
or  two  before,  but  I  am  conscious  of  coniusion  in  my 
mind  about  that  heavy  time,  with  nothing  to  mark  its 
progress  —  she  took  me  into  the  room.  I  only  recollect 
that  underneath  some  white  covering  on  the  bed,  with  a 
beautiful  cleanliness  and  freshness  all  around  it,  thei\5 
seemed  to  me  to  lie  embodied  the  solemn  stillness  that 
was  in  the  house  ;  and  that  when  she  would  have  turned 
the  cover  gently  baok»  I  cried :  ^^  Oh  no  1  oh  no  1"  and 
held  her  hand. 

If  the  funeral  bad  been  yesterday,  I  could  not  recol- 
lect it  better.  The  very  air  of  the  best  parlor,. when  1 
went  in  at  the  door,  the  bright  condition  of  the  Ore, 
the  shining  of  the  wine  in  the  decanters,  the  patterns 
of  the  glasses  and  plates,  the  faint  sweet  smell  of  cake, 
the  odor  of  Miss  Murdstone's  dress,  and  our  bbw'k 
elothes.  Mr.  Chillip  is  in  the  room,  and  cocnes  to  speaik 
Id  me. 

^  And  how  is  Master  David  ? "  he  says,  kindly. 

I  cannot  tell  him  very  welL  I  give  him  my  hand 
which  he  holds  in  his. 

«*  Dear  me ! "  ^ays  Mr.  Chillip,  meekly  smiling,  with 
something  shining  in  hi.s  eye.  ''Our  little  friends  grow  up 
trmmd  us.    Thw  grow  out  of  our  knowledge,  ma*ara  ? ' 
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'niiH  is  to  Wtaa  Murdstone,  vho  makes  no  reply. 

"  There  U  n  grem  improvement  here,  ma'am  ?  "  nji 
Hr.  Cfaitlip. 

Miu  Murdntone  mereljr  answers  with  a  frown  and  a 
formal  bend  ;  Mr.  Chillip,  discomfited,  goes  into  a  comer, 
keeping  me  with  him,  and  opens  his  month  no  more. 

I  remark  this,  becau^  T  remark  everything  that  hap- 
pens, not  because  I  care  about  myself,  or  have  done  since 
I  came  bome.  And  now  the  bell  begins  to  sound,  and 
Hr;  Omer  and  another  come  to  make  us  ready.  A« 
Peggotty  was  wont  to  tell  me,  long  ago,  the  followers  of 
my  fatber  to  the  same  grave  were  made  ready  In  the 
Mme  room. 

There  are  Mr.  Hurdstone,  our  neighbor  Mr.  Grayper, 
Mr.  Chillip,  and  I.  When  we  go  out  to  the  door,  the 
Bearers  and  their  load  are  in  the  garden  ;  and  they 
move  before  ns  down  the  path,  and  past  the  elms,  and 
through  the  gate,  and  into  th<:  church-yard,  where  I  have 
so  often  beard  the  birds  sing  on  a  summer  morning. 

We  stand  around  the  grave.  The  day  seems  different 
to  me  from  every  other  day,  and  the  light  not  of  the 
same  color  —  of  a  sadder  cokir.  Now  there  is  a  solemn 
bosh,  which  we  have  brought  from  home  with  what  is 
resting  in  the  mould ;  and  while  we  stand  bare-headed,  I 
hear  the  voice  of  the  cler^man,  sounding  remote  in  tbe 
open  air,  and  yet  distinct  and  plain,  saying:  "I  am  the 
Besurrectitm  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord!"  Then  I 
bear  sobs  ;  and,  standiog  apart  arooiig  the  looker^-an,  I 
4ee  that  good  and  faithful  servant,  whom  of  all  tbe  people 
npon  earth  I  love  the  best,  and  nnto  whom  my  childidi 
heart  is  certain  that  the  Lord  will  one  day  say  :  "  Well 

7%ore  are  many  fmeK  Ihat  I  know,  among  die  little 
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crowd;  faces  that  I  knew  io  churoh,  when  mine  was 
always  wondering  there ;  feces  that  first  saw  my  mother, 
when  she  came  to  the  village  in  her  youthful  bloom.  I 
do  not  mind  them --'I  mind  nothing  but  my  grief — and 
yet  I  see  and  know  them  all ;  and  even  in  the  back- 
gTX>iind,  far  away,  see  Minnie  looking  on,  and  her  eyo 
tkusciag  on  her  sweetheart,  who  is  near  me. 

It  is  over,  and  the  earth  is  filled  in,  and  we  turn  to 
oome  away.  Before  us  stiinds  our  house,  so  pretty  and 
anchangedf  so  linked  in  my  mind  with  the  young  idea 
of  what  is  gone,  that  all  my  sorrow  has  been  nothing  to 
the  sorrow  it  calls  forth.  But  they  take  me  on;  and 
Mr.  Chillip  talks  to  me ;  and  when  we  get  home^  pnta 
some  water  to  my  lipe ;  and  when  I  adt  his  leave  to  go 
up  to  my  room,  dismisses  me  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman. 

All  this,  I  say,  is  yesierday*s  event.  Events  of  later 
date  have  floated  from  me  to  the  shore  where  all  forgot^ 
ten  things  will  reappear,  but  this  stands  like  a  high  rock 
in  the  ocean. 

I  knew  that  Peggotty  would  come  to  me  in  my  room. 
The  Sabbath  stilhiess  of  the  time  (the  day  was  so  like 
Sunday!  I  have  forgotten  that)  was  suited  Io  us  both* 
She  sat  down  by  my  side  upon  my  little  bed ;  and.  hold- 
ing my  hand,  and  sometimes  putting  it  to  her  lips,  and 
MMBetiines  smoothing  it  with  hers,  as  she  might  have 
oomforted  my  little  brother,  told  me,  in  her  way,  all  that 
she  had  to  tell  concerning  what  bad  happened. 

**She  was  never  wel),**  said  Peggotty,  **(br  a  long 
lime.  She  was  uqoertiun  in  her  mind,  and  not  happy. 
When  her  baby  was  born,  I  thought  at  first  she  would 
fet  better,  bMt  she  was  ipore  ^elipatf^  and  sunk  a  little , 
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vttftj  iBj-  She  used  to  like  to  sit  alone  before  her  babj 
OHue,  and  then  she  ci'ied  ;  but  aflerirards  she  aeei  to  sii^ 
tb  it— eo  soft,  thRt  I,  once  thought,  when  I  heard  her, 
it  WHB  like  a  voice  np  in  the  air,  that  was  rising  away 

"  I  think  she  got  to  be  more  timid,  and  men  fright- 
ened-like, of  late ;  nnd  that  a  htad  word  wan  like  a  blow 
to  her.  But  she  was  always  tlie  eaine  to  me.  Sbe 
never  changed  to  her  foolitih  "Peggotty,  didn't  mj  sweet 

Here  Peggotty  stopped,  and  sofllj  beat  upon  my  hand 
a  liUle  white. 

'The  last  time  timt  I  »<aw  her  like  her  own  old  self, 
was  the  night  when  you  came  home,  mj  dear.  The  day- 
you  went  away,  she  tfaid  to  me,  '  I  never  ihM  see  my 
pretty  darling  again.  Something  tells  me  bo,  that  tell* 
the  truth,  1  know,' 

"  She  tried  to  hold  up  after  tlial  i  and  many  a  time, 
when  they  told  her  she  was  ihooghttees  and  ligbt-beiuted, 
made  believe  t»  be  m;  but  it  was  all  a  bygone  then.  Sbe 
never  told  her  husband  wlmt  .^he  had  told  me  —  she  was 
afnud  of  saying  it  to  anybody  else  —  till  one  ni^t,  a 
litUe  more  tiian  a  week  before  it  happened,  when  sba 
said  to  him :  '  My  dear,  I  think       am  dying.' 

"'  It's  off  my  mind  now,  Peggotty,  she  told  me,  when 
I  laid  her  in  her  bod  that  night.  '  He  will  bellere  it 
mcir«  and  more,  poor  ft41ow,  every  day  fw  a  few  days 
to  ^ome ;  aad  then  it  will  be  past.  I  am  very  tirade  If 
hi^  is  sleep,  rit  by  me  while  1  sleep ;  don't  leave  nw. 
God  bless  both  my  i:hildrcn  I  God  protect  and  keep  my 
fittherleas  boy ! '    - 

"  I  never  left  her  afterwards,"  said  Peggotty.     "  She 

•ften  talked  to  tliem  two  down-stairs  —  for  she  lored 

.  tbem  I  sbe  cotildn't  bear  not  to  love  any  q^  frho  wat 
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rixMit  her  —  bnt  when  thej  went  away  from  ^er  l>ecL}idt!(,. 
she  always  turned  to  me,  as  if  there  was  rest  where  Peg« 
gottj  was,  and  never  fell  asleep  in  any  other  way. 

^  On  the  latit  night,  in  the  evening,  she  kissed  me,  and 
said:  *If  my  baby  should  die  too,  Peggotty,  please  let  *. 
them  lay  him  in  my  arn)8,  and  bury  us  together/  (It 
was  done  ;  fbr  the  poor  lamb  lived  but  a  day  beyond 
Iter.)  'Let  my  dearest  boy  go  with  us  to  our  resting* 
place,'  i4ie  said,  *  and  tell  him  that  his  mother,  when  she 
Lay  here,  blessed  him  not  once,  but  a  thousand  times.'  ** 

AtuAher  silence  followed  this,  and  another  gentle  beat- 
ing on  my  hand* 

**It  was  pretty  ftir  in  the  night,"  said  Peggotty,  **whei» 
she  asked  me  for  some  drink ;  and  when  she  had  takeii 
it,  gave  me  such  a  patient  smile,  the  dear !  —  so  beauti- 
ful!— 

^  Daybi^eak  had  come,  and  the  sun  was  rising,  when 
$ihe  A^nid  to  me,  how  kind  and  considerate  Mr.  Copper- 
field  had  always  been  to  her,  and  how  he  had  borne  with 
her,  and  told  her,  when  she  doubted  herself,  that  a  loving 
heart  was  better  and  stronger  than  wisdom,  and  that  he 
was  a  happy  man  in  hers.  '  Peggotty,  my  dear,'  she 
•aid  then,  *  put  me  nearer  to  you,'  for  she  was  very 
weak.  *  Lay  your  good  arm  underneath  my  neck,'  she 
•aid,  'and  turn  me  to  you,  for  your  face  is  going  far  oflf^ 
and  I  want  it  to  be  near.'  I  put  it  as  she  asked  ;  and 
oh  Davy !  the  time  had  come  when  my  first  parting 
words  to  you  were  true  —  when  she  was  glad  to  lay 
her  poor  head  on  her  stupid  cross  old  Peggotty's  arm  — 
tnd  she  died  like  a  child  that  had  gone  to  sleep  I " 

Thus  ended  Peggotty*s  narration.  From  the  moment 
of  my  knowing  of  the  death  of  my  mother,  the  idea  of 

TOt^    t.  IS 
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her  as  she  Iiad  hwH  of  ]Me  had  vaiiislied  from  mft.  I 
reirembered  her,  fi-otii  thst  instant,  only  as  the  joo*^ 
tnolher  of  my  eBrl!e.''t  impressions,  who  had  beon  used  ta 
wind  her  bright  curU  round  and  round  her  finger,  and  to 
I  dance  with  mu  at  twilight  in  the  parlor.  What  Peg- 
gotty  bad  fold  me  now,  was  $o  far  from  bringing  me  back 
to  the  later  period,  that  it  rooted  the  earlier  image  in  my 
mind.  It  may  be  curious,  but  it  is  true.  In  her  death 
abe  winged  her  way  back  to  her  calm  untroubled  youth, 
and  cancelled  all  the  rest. 

Tlie  mother  who  lay  in  the  grave,  waa  the  mother  of 
my  infancy  ;  the  liule  creature  in  her  arms,  was  injs^ 
f  I  had  once  been,  bushed  forever  on  her  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

I  BBOOMB   NEGLBCTXD,  A2TD  AM  PROVIDBD  FOlt. 

Thb  first  act  of  business  Miss  Murdstone  performed 
when  the  day  of  the  solemnity  was  over,  and  light  wa^ 
freely  admitted  into  the  house,  was  to  give  Peggotty  a 
month's  warning.  Much  as  Peggotty  would  have  dis- 
liked such  a  service,  I  believe  she  would  have  retained 
•it,  for  my  sake,  in  preference  to  the  best  upon  earth. 
She  told  me  we  must  part,  and  told  me  why ;  and  wc 
eoodoled  with  one  another,  in  all  sincerity. 

Aii  to  me  or  my  future,  not  a  word  was  said,  or  a  step 
taken.  Happy  they  would  have  been,  I  dare  say,  if  they 
could  have  dismissed  me  at  a  month's  warning  too.  I 
mustered  courage  once,  to  ask  Miss  Murdstone  when  I 
was  going  back  to  school ;  and  she  answered  dryly,  sIm 
believed  I  was  not  going  back  at  all.  I  was  told  nothing 
more.  I  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  was  going  t(i 
be  done  with  me,  and  so  was  Peggotty  ;  but  neither  sIk/ 
DOT  I  could  pick  up  any  information  on  the  subject 

There  was  one  change  in  my  condition,  which,  while 
il  reKevcd  me  of  a  great  deal  of  present  uneasiness. 
might  have  made  me,  if  I  had  been  capable  of  consider- 
H^  it  closely,  yet  more  uncomfortable  about  the  future. 
It  was  this.  The  constraint  that  had  been  put  upon  me, 
was  quite  abandoned.  I  was  so  far  from  being  required 
to  keep  my  dull  post  in  the  parlor,  that  on  several  oc- 
tBtions,    \v\wj}   J   took   my  seat  tlurv,  Miss  Murdstone 
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frowned  to  me  to  go  away.  I  was  eo  far  from  being 
warned  off  from  Peggottjr's  societj,  that,  provided  I  wu 
not  in  Mr.  Uurdstone'e  I  wa.'^  never  sought  oat  or  inquired 
for.  At  Argt  I  was  in  daily  dread  of  hi?  taking  vaj  edu- 
cation in  band  again,  or  of  Misa  Murdslooe'a  devoting  be^ 
•elf  to  it  i  hot  I  soon  began  to  thilrii  that  such  fears  were 
groundless,  and  that  ail  I  had  to  anticipate  was  neglect 

I  <b  not  conceive  That  this  discovery  gave  me  mucb 
pain  then.  1  was  elill  giddy  with  the  shock  (tf  my 
mother'a  deaib,  and  in  a  kind  of  stunned  state  aa  to  bS 
tributary  tilings.  I  can  recollect,  indeed,  to  have  specu- 
lated, at  odd  timea,  on  tlie  poiuibilily  of  my  not  being 
taught  any  more,  or  cared  for  any  more ;  and  growing 
up  to  be  a  eliabby  moody  man,  lounging  an  idle  life  away, 
about  the  village;  us  well  b»  on  the  feasibility  of  my  ge^ 
trng  rid  of  tliij  picturt^  by  going  away  somewben^  like 
the  hero  in  a  stoiy,  to  seek  my  fortune  ;  but  tbeae  were 
transient  viKJons,  day-dreams  I  snt  looking  at  wmetimes, 
■s  if  they  were  faintly  painted  or  written  on  the  wall  of 
my  room,  and  wbicli,  as  they  melted  away,  left  the  waU 
blank  again. 

"  ^^e&^^^y"  I  M'd  in  a  thoughtful  whisper,  one  even- 
ing, when  I  was  warming  my  hands  at  the  kitoben'fire, 
"  Ur.  Murdstone  tikes  roe  leas  tlian  he  used  to.  He 
never  liked  me  much,  Peggotty ;  but  he  would  rather 
not  even  see  me  now,  if  he  can  help  it." 

**  Perhaps  it's  bis  sorrow,"  said  Peggotty,  stroking  my 

"I  am  auie,  Peggotty,  I  am  sorry  too.  If  I  believed 
it  was  his  sorrow,  I  ahould  not  think  of  it  at  all.  But 
it's  not  that ;  oh,  no,  it's  not  that." 

"How  do  you  know  it's  not  that?"  said  Peggotty. 
aflcra  silence. 
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^Oh,  hiB  sorrow  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing. 
He  is  sorry  at  this  moment^  sitting  by  the  fireside  with 
Misft'  Mordstone ;  but  if  I  was  to  go  in,  Peggotty,  he 
wovld  be  something  besides." 

"  Whatr  would  he  be  ?  •*  saM  Peggotty, 

**  Angry,"  I  answered,  with  an  involtintary  ithitatioa 
of  his  dariL  frown.  ^  If  he  was  only  sorry,  he  wouldn't 
look  at  me  as  he  does,  /am  only  sorry,  and  it  maket 
ue  feel  kinder." 

P&ggotty  said  nothmg  for  a  little  while ;  and  I  warmed 
my  hands  as  silent  as  she. 

**  Davy,"  she  said  at  length. 

**  Yes,  Peggotty  ?  " 

'^I  have  tried,  my  dear,  all  ways  I  could  think  of— 
dl  the  ways  there  are>  and  all  the  ways  there  aVt,  in 
short —  to  get'  a  suitable  service  here,  in  Blunderstone  ; 
but  there's  no  such  a  thing,  my  love." 

*•  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Peggotty?"  said  I 
wistfiilly.  '*Do  you  mean  to  go  and  seek  your  for- 
tune?" 

**  I  expect  I  shall  be  forced  to  go  to  Turmooth,"  re- 
plied Peggotty,  -^  and  lire  there.* 

*^  Too  might  have  gone  farther  off,*  I  said,  brighleil^ 
ing  a  little,  ^  and  been  as  bad  as  lost.  I  shall  see  yoQ 
sometimes,  my  dear  old  Peggotty,  there.  Tou  won't  be 
i{uite  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  will  you  ?  " 

**  Cbntrary  ways,  please  God  ! "  cried  Peggotty,  wMi 
great  animation.  ^  As  long  as  you  are  here,  my  pet,l 
shall  come  dver  every  week  of  my  life  to  see  you.  One 
day  every  week  of  my  life ! " 

I  feH  a  great  weight  taken  off  my  mind  by  this  prom- 
m;  bat  evetr  thia  was  not  all,  for  Peggotty  went  on  tt 
my: 


A 
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"  I'm  H-going,  D*vy,  you  see,  to  my  brother's  first,  fin 
uiotlioi-  Tonnight's  visit — just  till  I  have  had  time  to 
look  about  met  and  get  to  be  Bomethiog  like  myself 
■gaio.  Now,  I  have  been  thinking,  that  perhaps^  as 
they  don't  want  you  hera  at  present,  jnn  might  be  let  to 
go  along  with  me." 

If  anything  short  of  being  in  a  different  relation  to 
erery  one  about  me,  Peggptty  excepted,  could  have 
given  me  a  sense  of  pleasure  at  that  time,  it  would  have 
been  this  project  of  all  others.  The  idea  of  being  agun 
surrounded  by  thosa  lionest  faces,  shining  welcome  on 
me ;  of  renewing  the  peacefulness  of  the  sweet  Simday 
morning,  when  the  bells  were  ringing,  the  stones  drop- 
ping in  the  water,  and  the  shadowy  ships  breaking 
through  the  mi^it ;  of  roaming  up  and  down  with  Utile 
Em'ly,  telling  her  my  troubles,  and  finding  chama 
against  them  in  the  shelb  and  pebbles  on  the  beach  ; 
made  a  calm  in  my  heart.  It  was  ruffled  next  naonwnt, 
to  be  sure,  by  a  doubt  of  Miss  Murdstone's  giving  her 
consent ;  but  even  that  was  set  at  rest  soon,  for  she 
came  out  to  take  an  evening  grope  in  die  store-eloset 
while  we  were  yet  in  eonTersation,  and  Peggot^,  with 
a  boldness  that  amazed  me,  broached  the  topic  oa  the 
■pot. 

"The  boy  will  be  idle  there,"  said  Uiss  Murdston& 
locking  into  a  pickle-jar,  "and  idleness  is  the  root  of  all 
(ivii.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  would  be  idle  here  —  or  any- 
irhere,  in  lay  opinion." 

Peggotty  had  an  angry  answer  ready,  I  could  see; 
but  she  swallowed  it  for  my  sake,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Humph ! "  said  Uiss  Murdstone,  still  keeping  liei 
itye  on  the  pickles ;  "  it  is  of  more  importance  than  any- 
tbiag  else  —  it  is  of  panmount  importance  —  that  my 
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brother  should  not  be  disturbed  or  made  uDoomfortable. 
I  suppose  I  had  better  say  ye^."  ^ 

I  tbaoked  her,  without  making  any  demonstration  of 
joy,  k^  it  should  induce  her  to  withdraw  her  assent 
Nor  oould  I  help  thinking  this  a  prudent  course,  when 
ihe  kK>ked  at  me  out  of  the  pickle-jar  with  as.great  ao 
•ooesB  of  Boamess  as  if  her  black  eyes  had  absorbed  its 
0ODlen(8.  Howe%'er  the  permitiision  was  given,  and  was 
oerer  retracted ;  lor  when  the  month  was  out,  Poggot^ 
and  I  were  feady  to  depart. 

Mr.  Barkiji  came  into  the  house  for  Peggottj's  boxes. 
1  had  never  known  him  to  pass  .the  garden-gate  J[)efore, 
bat  on  this  occasion  he  came  into  the  house.  And  he 
give  me  a  look  as  he  shouldered  the  largest  box  and 
went  out,  which  I  thought  had  meaning  in  it^  if  meaning 
ooold  ever  be  said  to  find  its  way  into  Mr.  Barkis's  vis- 
age. 

Peggotty  was  naturally  in  low  spirits  at  leaving  what 
iiad  been  her  home  so  many  years,  and  where  the  two 
ttvong  attachments  of  her  life  — -  for  my  mother  and  my- 
•df —  had  been  formed*  Siie  had  been  walking  in  the 
eburch-yard,  too,  very  early  ;  and  she  got  into  the  cart, 
and  sat  in  it  with  her  handkepehief  at  her  eyes.  '■ 

So  long  aft  she  remained  in  this  condition,  Mr.  Barkis 
gave  no  sign  of  life  whatever.  He  sat  in  his  usual 
pboe  and  attitude,  like  a  great  stuffed  igure.  But  when 
she  began  to  look  aiboat  her,  and  to  speak  to  me,  he 
nodded  his  head  and  grinned  several  times.  I  have  net 
(be  least  notion  at  whom,^  or  what  he  meant  by  it. 

**  It's  a  beautiful  day,  Mr.  Barkis  I  "  I  said,  as  an  ae( 
sf  politeness. 

**  It  i^n*t  bad,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  who  generally  quatt- 
led  his  speech,  and  rarely  committed  himself. 
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"  Pe^gotiy  if  quite  con^orlable  now,  Mr.  Bukia,"  1 
KmarkeJ,  for  LU  Mtti^faction. 

"  Is  ulit!,  tliough  I ''  said  Mr.  Baricis. 

A(i«r  reQecting  about  it,  with  a  aafptcioae  air,  Hr< 
Barkis  eyad  ber,  and  said  :  . 

"  Jrs  you  prelty  comfort«ble  ?  " 

F^gotty  laughed,  and  answered  iu  the  affinnadT«. 

"  But  raaUy  aad  truly,  you  know.  Are  you  i ' 
growled .  Mr.  Baikis,  eUdixg  aearer  to  her  on  the  Matt 
and  nudgiug  her  with  hia  elbow.  "  Are  jou  ?  Really 
aitd  truly  fireuy  ooBfoitable?  Are  you?  Eh?"  Ax 
each  uf  these  iaquiriet  Ur.  Barkis  Bbnffled.ncftcer  U  hei^ 
aad  gave  bar  another  nudge.:  ao  that  at  laat  we  were  all 
erowded  tagether  in  the  lefl-hand  eorner  of  the  oart,  and 
I  was  m  iqueeaed  thatl  could  hardly  bear  it 

PeggeUf  calling  his  sttentjon  La  my  saffeiii^B,  Mr. 
Barkis  gave  me  a  little  more  room  at  onoe,  and  got 
away  by  degrees  But  1  could  oat  help  obserriog  'that 
he  seemed  to  think  he  bad  hit  upon  a  wonder&l  expe- 
dieot  for  exptesBiBg  himself  in  a  neat,  agreeable,  and 
painted  maaoer,  wtUiout  the  inconHcaiBnae  of  invantii^ 
oonvenatioo.  He  manifestly  cbucfcied  over  it  for  aame 
lime.  By  and  by  ke  turned  In  Fleggot^  *^ia>  and. re- 
penting, "  Are  you  pretty  ootufortable  thdbgfa  7  "  hore 
down  upon  :us  as  before,  until  the  breaiii.  was  nearly 
wedged  out  of  my  body.  By  and  by  he  made  another 
descent  upon  as  wilii  the  simte  inqairy,  and  the  eaaie  i^ 
iidt.  At  length,  L  got  up  whcaarer  1  saw  him  ooming^ 
and  standing  on  the  HMtr-boanl,.  pretended,  to  hiok  at  the 
pmspeet;  aA«r  which  I  did  v«7  welL 

He  was  so  polite  as  to  stop  at  a  public-house,  «xpresi- 
ly  oaoor  aeeaunt,  and  ontortma  ue  with  broiled  mutton 
and  beer.     Even  when  PeggaUj  was  in  the  act  of  drmk* 
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ingi  he  was  seized  with  one  of  those  approaches,  and  tA» 
most  choked  her.  But  as  we  drew  nearer  to  the  end  ak 
oar  journey,  he  bad  more  to  do  and  less  time  for  gal* 
lantrj ;  and  when  we  got  on  Tarmouth  pavement,  we 
were  all  too  much  shaken  and  jolted,  I  apprehend,  to 
hiTe  any  leisure  for  anytiiing  else. 

Mr.  Peggot^  and  Ham  waited  for  us  at  the  oil 
place*  They  received  me  and  Peggotty  in  an  aflfectioa* 
ite  manner,  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Barkb,  #ho^ 
with  his  hat  on  the  very  back  of  his  head^  and  a  shame* 
&oed  leer  upon  his  countenance,  and  pervading  his  very 
1^8,  presented  but  a  vacant  appearance,  I  thought. 
They  each  took  one  of  Peggotty's  trunks,  aad  We  <were 
going  away,  when  Mr.  Barkis  solemnly  made  a  sign  to 
me  wi^  his  forefinger  to  come  under  an  archway. 

**  I  say,**  growled  Mr.  Barkis,  "  it  was  all  right." 

I  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  answered,  with  all  at- 
tempt to  be  very  profound  i  *^OhV* 

**  It  didn*t  oome  to  a  end  there,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  nod^ 
ding  confidentially.     **  It  was  all  right.** 

Again  I  answered  ^  Oh  I " 

**  You  know  who  was  wiUin',"  said  my  friend.  '*  It 
was  Barkis,  and  Baritis  only." 

I  nodded  assent. 

^  It's  all  righC  said  Mr.  Barkis,  shaking  hands;  ""Fm 
a  friend  of  yoor'n.  Yon  made  it  all  right,  first  It's  all 
right.'' 

In  his  attempts  to  be  partieularly  litcid,  Mr.  Barkis 
was  so  extremely  mysterious,  thatt  I  might  have  stood 
looking  in  bis  face  for  an  hour,  and  most  assuredly 
•hoald  have  got  as  much  information  out  of  it  as  out  of 
the  face  of  a  doek  that  had  stopped,  but  for  Peggoity  *s 
ealliiig  me  away.     As  we  were  going  along,  she  asked 
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me  whnt  he  had  raiii  ;  and  I  told  her  he  bad  raid  it  WM 
all  right. 

"  Like  bis  impudence,"  said  Peggotty,  "  but  1  don" 
mind  thnt !  DaTy  dear,  what  should  you  tbink  if  I  wm 
to  think  i>f  being  married  1 " 

"  Wbj  —  I  6up|M»e  jun  would  like  me  u  much  thea, 
Feggotty,  as  you  do  now?"  I  returned,  aAer  a  little 
eonaideraiitm. 

Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passengers  in  Iha 
street,  as  well  as  of  her  relations  going  on  before,  the 
good  soul  was  obliged  to  stop  and  embrace  me  on  the 
■pM,  with  man}'  protestations  of  her  unalterable  love. 
"l^il  me  what  sfaould  you  say,  darling  F "  she  adied 
again,  when  this  was  over,  and  we  were  walking  on. 

"If  yon  were    thinking  of  being  married  —  to  Mr. 
Barkis,  Pe^gotty?" 
"Yes,"  said  Peggotty. 

"  I  should  tbink  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  For 
Uten  yon  know,  Peggotty,  you  would  always  have  the 
horse  and  cart  to  bring  you  over  to  see  me,  and  could 
oome  for  nothing,  and  be  sure  of  coming." 

"  The  sense  of  the  dear ! "  cried  Peggotty.     "  What  I 
have  been  thinking  of  this  month  back  1     Yes,  my  pre- 
cious ;  and  I  think  I  should  be  more  independent  alto- 
gether, you  see;  let  alone  my   working  with  a  better 
heart  in  my  own  house,  than  I  oould  in  anybody  else's 
DOW.     I  don't  know  what  I  might  be  fit  for,  now,  as  ■ 
Mrvant  to  a  stranger.     And  I  shall  be  always  near  my   - 
pretty's  resting-plauc,"   said  Peggotty  mnsing,  "and  be 
able  to  see  it  wlien  I  like  ;  and  when  1  tie  down  to  res^ 
I  may  be  laid  not  far  off  from  my  darling  girl  1 " 
We  neither  of  a*  said  anything  for  a  little  while. 
"But  I  wouldu'i  so  much  h^  ^ve  it  another  tboogfat," 
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9vd  Peggotty,  cheerily,  "if  my  Davy  was  anywaya 
igiunst  it  —  not  if  I  bad  been  asked  in  church  thirty 
dmes  three  times  over,  and  was  wearing  out  the  ring  io 
oiy  pocket.'* 

*^  Look  at  me,  Peggotty,**  I  replied ;  "  and  see  if  I  am 
Dot  really  glad,  and  don*t  truly  wish  it  I "  As  indeed  I 
ilid,  with  all  my  hearU 

^  Well,  my  life,"  said  Peggotty,  giving  me  a  squeexe, 
**  I  have  thought  of  it  night  and  day,  every  way  I  cun, 
and  I  hope  the  right  way ;  but  I'll  think  <^  it  again,  and 
speak  to  my  brother  about  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  we'll 
keep  it  to  ourselves,  Davy,  you  and  me.  Barkis  is  a 
good  plain  creetur',*'  said  Peggotty,  "  and  if  I  tvied  to 
do  my  duty  by  him,  I  think  it  would  be  my  fault  if 
I  wasn't  —  if  I  wasn't  pretty  oomfi^rtable,"  said  Peg- 
gotty, laughing  heartily. 

This  quotation  from^Mr.  Barkis  was  so  appropriate, 
and.  tickled  us  both  so  much,  that  we  laughed  again  and 
a^n,  and  were  quite  in  a  pleasant  humor  when  we 
came  in  view  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  cottage. 

It  looked  just  the  same,  except  that  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  shrunk  a  little  in  my  eyes ;  and  Mrs.  Gummidge 
was  waiting  at  the  door  as  if  she  had  stood  there  «ver 
since.  All  within  was  the  same,  down  to  the  seaweed 
in  the  blue  mug  in  my  bedroom.  I  went  into  the  out- 
house to  look  about  me ;  and  the  very  same  lobsters, 
crabs,  and  crawfish  possessed  by  the  same  desire  to  pinqh 
the  world  in  general,  appeared  to  be  in  the  §ame  stata  of 
Hmgk>meration  in  the  same  old  corner. 

But  there  was  no  little  Em'ly  to  be  se^  ao  I  asked 
|[r.  Peggotty  where  she  was. 

"  She's  at  school,  sir,"  said  Mr.  PeggoUy,  wiping  the 
beat  consequent  on  the  porterage  of  Peggotty's  box  from 
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his  rorehead;  "she'U  be  bbme,"  looking  at  the  Dutch 
dock,  "  in  fixiiii  twenty  minutes  (o  half  an  houi's  lim& 
We  aH  on  us  fbel  the  loss  of  her,  bless  ye  I " 

Mr&  Gummidge  moaned. 

"Cheer  up,  mawlher?"  cried  Mr.  Peggotty. 

**!  fVel'it  more  than  anybody  else,"  said  Urg.  Gum- 
midge; "I'm  A  lone  lorn  creetur',  and  she  used  to  be 
«'me«t  the  onfy  think  that  didn't  go  contrairy  with  me." 

Urs.  Oummidge,  whimpering  and  shaking  her  head, 
•prplfed  4rersi;lf  to  blowing  the  fire.  Mr.  P^gotty,  loA- 
ing  round  upon  us  while  she  was  bo  engaged,  said  in  a 
low  Toice,  which  he  shaded  with  his  hand  :  "  The 
old  'un ! "  Frtnn  tliis  I  rightly  conjectured  that  no 
impravement  had  taken  place  since  my  lut  visit  in 
the  state  of  Mrs.  Gnmmidge'a  spirits. 

Now,  the  whole  place  was,  or  it  should  have  been, 
quite  aa  delightAil  a  place  ns  ever ;  and  yet  it  did  not 
impress  me  in  the  fame  way.  I  felt  rather  ^sappoi^ted 
with  it.  Perhaps  it  was  because  little  Em'ly  was  not  at 
home.  I  knew  the  way  by  wfaidi  she  would  come,  and 
presently  found  myself  strolling  along  the  path  to  meet 
her. 

A  figure  appeared  in  the  distance  before  long,  and  I 
soon  knew  it  to  be  Etn'ly,  who  was  a  titUe  creature  still 
in  stature,  though  .'be  -was  grown.  But  when  she  drew 
nearer,  and  I  saw  her  blue  eyes  ktoking  bluer,  and  ber 
dimpled  iaeo  looking  brighter,  and  her  own  i.elf  prettiet 
and  gayer,  a  ctrrions  feeling  came  over  mo  that  mUe  me 
pretend  not  to  know  her,  and  pass  by  as  if  I  were  Kiok 
ing  at  somediing  a  long  way  off.  I  have  done  such  a 
thing  since  in  later  life,  or  lam  mistaken. 

Little  Em'ly  didn't  care  a  bit.  She  saw  me  weU 
aaou^ ;  but  instead  of  turning  round  and  calling  aRa 
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me.  nin  away  laughing.  This  obliged  me  to  run  after 
her,  and  ^he  ran  so  fast  that  we  were  verj  near  the 
2ottage  before  I  caught  her. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  "  said  little  Emiy. 

*  Why,  you  knew  who  it  was,  EmMy,*  said  I. 

**  And  didn't  you  know  who  it  was  ?  "  said  Emij.  I 
was  going  to  kiss  her,  but  she  covered  her  cherry  Kpa 
with  her  hands,  and  said  she  wasn't  a  baby  now,  and 
ran  away,  laughing  more  than  ever,  into  the  house. 

She  seemed  to  delight  in  teasing  me,  which  was  a 
change  in  her  1  wondered  at  very  much.  The  tea-tab!e 
was  ready,  and  our  little  locker  was  put  out  in  its  old 
place,  but  instead  of  coming  to  sit  by  me,  she  went  and 
bestowed  her  company  Upon  that  grumbling  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge  :  and  on,  Mr.  Peggotty's  inquiring  why,  rumpled 
her  hair  all  over  her  face  to  hide  it,  and  would  do  noth- 
ing but  laugh. 

**  A  little  puss  it  is !  **  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  patting  her 
with  his  great  hand. 

"So  sh'  is!  so  sh*  is!"  cried  Ham.  »MasV  Davy 
bor,  so  sh'  is  t  **  and  he  sat  and  chuckled  at  her  for  some 
time,  in  a  state  of  mingled  admimtion  and  delight^  that 
made  his  face  a  burning  red. 

Little  Em'ly  was  spoiled  by  them  all,  in  fact;  and  by 
DO  6ne  more  than  Mr;  Peggotty  himself^  whom  she 
could  have  coaxed  into  anything  by  only  going  and 
layitiff  her  cheek  against  his  rough  whisker.  Tliat  was 
my  opinion,  at  least,  when  I  saw  her  do  it ;  and  I  held 
Mr.  Peggotty  to  be  thoroughly  in  the  right  But  she 
was  so  affectionate  and  ^weet-natured,  and  had  su4th  a 
pleasant  manner  of  being  both  sly  and  shy  at  once,  that 
ihe  capdvuted  me  more  than  ever. 

She   was   tender-hearted,  loo ;   for  when,  as  we  sat 
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rouDd  the  fire  after  lea,  an  ailusion  was  made  by  Hr 
Peggott/  over  bis  pipe  to  the  loas  I  had  sustained,  tha 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  she  looked  at  me  to  kindlj 
across  the  table,  Uiat  I  felt  quite  thankful  to  her. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Fe^otty,  taking  up  her  curls,  and 
lunaing  them  over  bis  luind  like  water,  "here's  snotbor 
orphan,  you  see,  sir.  And  here,"  said  Mr.  Feggottj, 
giving  Ham  a  back-handed  knock  io  the  chest,  "  is 
another  of 'em,  though  he  don't  look  much  like  it." 

"  If  I  had  you  for  mj  guardian,  Mr.  F^gottj-,"  aaid 
1,  shaking  my  bead,  "  I  don't  think  I  should  /ttlmatt 
like  it." 

"  Well  said,  Mas'r  Davy,  bor ! "  cried  Ham  in  Sk 
ecstasy.  **  Hoorah  I  Well  said  1  Nor  more  joa  wouldn't! 
Hor !  Hot  I "  —  Here  he  returned  Mr.  Feggotty'a  back- 
bander,  and  little  Eni'ly  got  up  and  kissed  Mr.  Feggotty. 

"And  bow's  your  friend,  sir!"  said  Mr.  P^gotty  to 
me. 

"  Steerfortb  ?  "  said  I. 

"That's  the  name  I"  cried  Mr.  Peggotty,  turning  M 
Bam.     "  I  knowed  it  was  something  in  our  way." 

"Tou  said  it  was  Rudderibrd,"  observed  Ham,  lauglw 
ing. 

"  Well  ?  "  reiorled  Mr.  Feggotty.  "  And  ye  steer  with 
1  rudder,  don't  ye  ?     It  a'n't  fur  o£     How  is  he,  sir  ?  " 

"  He  WHS  vtry  well  indeed  when  I  came  away,  Mr, 
I'^gotty." 

"  There's  a  friend  !  "  sud  Mr.  Feggotty,  stretching 
out  his  pipe.  "  There's  a  fneod,  if  you  talk  of  friends  I 
Why,  Lord  love  my  heart  alive,  if  it  a'n't  a  treat  to  look 
atbiml" 

"  He  is  very  handsome,  is  he  not  7  "  said  I,  my  heart 
wMnaing  irith  this  praise. 
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** Handsome ! **  cried  Mr.  Peggotty.  "He  stands  uf 
lo  yoa  like  —  like  a  —  why  I  don't  know  what  he  cUm'k 
itand  up  to  yoo  like.     He'»  so  bold  I  *' 

*"  Yes !  That's  just  his  character,"  said  L  <<  He's  as 
brave  as  a  lion,  and  yoa  can't  think  bow  frank  he  iS) 
BIr.  Peggotty." 

**  And  I  do  suppode,  now,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking 
■t  me  through  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  "  that  in  the  way 
of  book'-leaming  he'd  take  the  wind  oat  of  a'most  any* 
tUng." 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  delighted ;  <*  he  knows  everything.  Ho 
is  astonishingly  clever." 

**  There's  a  friend ! "  murmnrod  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a 
grave  toss  of  his  head. 

**  Nothing  seems  to  cost  him  any  troable,"  said  I. 
"  He  knows  a  task  if  he  only  look»  at  it  He  is  the  best 
cricketer  yoa  ever  saw.  He  will  give  you  almost  as 
many  men  as  you  like  at  draughts,  and  beat  you  easily .'' 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  bis  head  another  toss,  as  much  as 
to  say :  *•  Of  course  he  will." 

**  He  is  sQch  a  speaker,*'  I  pursued,  **  that  he  can  win 
anybody  over ;  and  I  don't  know  what  you'd  say  if  you 
were  to  hear  l.im  sing,  Mr.  Peggotty." 

Mr.  Peggotty  gave  his  head  another  toss,  as  moch  as 
to  say  :  *^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it" 

••  Then,  he's  such  a  generous,  fine,  noble  fellow,"  §aid 
I,  quite  carried  away  by  my  fiivorite  theme,  **  that  it's 
hardly  possible  to  give  him  as  m^h  praise  as  he  de- 
servc«;.  I  am  sure  I  can  never  feel  thankful  enough  for 
the  generosi^  with  which  he  has  protected  me,  so  much 
yoonger  and  lower  in  the  school  than  himself." 

I  was  ranning  on,  very  fast  indeed,  when  my  eyes 
rested  on  little  Em'ly's  face,  which  was  b*;nt  forward 
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over  the  Inblu,  listeniDg  with  the  deepest  aUention,  hei 
bre«th  Leld,  Iter  blue  eyee  sparkling  like  jewela,  and  the 
uolor  mantling  in  her  cbeeks.  She  looked  ho  e>traa^ 
dinarilj  earnest  and  pretty,  that  I  stopped  in  a  sort  of 
womkr  ioni  ih^  all  observed  her  at  the  sama  time,  fi>r, 
aa  I  stopped,  they  laughed  and  looked  at  her. 

"fisi'ly  is  like  me,"  laid  PeggoU.7,  "and  wooU  like 
to  Me  Itim." 

Em'ly  WW  oonfiised  by  our  all  obserTfaig  her,  and  hut^ 
down  her  head,  and  her  foce  was  covered  with  bhisbe» 
GHanciog  inp  preiantly  Lhrough  her  str^y  curia,  and 
seeing  that  we  were  all  looking  at  her  still  (I  am  nan 
I,  ibr  one,  ooitld  bare  looked  at  her  for  hours),  abe  aux 
away,  and  kept  away  till  it  was  nearly  bedtiiae. 

I  lay  down  in  the  old  little  bed  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  the  wind  came  moaning  on  across  the  flat  as  it 
had  done  before.  But  I  could  not  help  fancying,  now, 
that  it  nxwRed  of  those  who  were  gone ;  and  instead  of 
thinking  that  the  sea  might  rise  in  the  night  and  float 
the  boat  away,  I  thought  of  the  sea  that  had  risen,  elnce 
I  last  heard  tliose  sounds,  and  drowned  my  happy  home. 
I  recollect,  as  the  wind  and  water  began  to  sound  Winter 
in  my  eai-s,  patting  a  lihort  clause  into  my  prayers,  peti- 
(ionii^  that  I  might  grow  up  to  marry  little  En:t*ly,  and 
eo  droppi[ig  lovingly  asleepi. 

The  day«  paKsed  pretty  much  tta  they  had  passed  be- 
fore, «aeept  —  it  was  a  grt^t  exception  —  that  litilu 
Eai'ly  and  I  seldom  wandered  on  the  beach  now.  >S)ie 
had  tasks  to  leam,  and  needlework  to  do ;  and  was  ab- 
■ent  during  a  great  part  of  eacii  day.  But  I  felt  llial  \v« 
should  not  have  had  these  old  wanderings,  even  if  it  hud 
keeo  otherwise.  Wild  and  full  of  childish  whimi^  a^ 
Sai'if  was,  nbe  was  more  of  a  little  woman  than  J  liu) 
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Bapposed.  She  seemed  to  hav^  ^t  a  great  disCauce 
awaj  from  me,  in  litUe  more  than  a  year.  She  liked 
me,  but  she  laughed  at  me,  and  tormented  me;  and 
when  I  went  to  meet  her,  stole  home  another  way,  and 
was  .laughing  at  the  door,  when  I  came  back,  disap- 
pointed. The  best  times  were  whan  she  satqiii^^  at 
WQik  in  the  door^wigr,  apd  I  sat  on  the  wooden  stapat 
her  feiet,  reading  to  her.  It  seems  to  me  lat  this  heiN^ 
that  I  have  never  seen  such  isunllght  aa  on  those  bright 
April  afternoons;  that  I  have  dqvw  eeen  such  a  bunny 
little  figure  as  I  used  to  «ee,isittkig  fin  the  deor«wa j  <^ 
the  okl  boat;  that  I  have  never  beheld  sveh  sky,: suoh 
waler,  such  glorified  ah^  sailing  away  i  into  goldeh  oic* 

On  the  ve^  first  evening  after  our  anival,:Mr.  Barkis 
appeared,  in  an  exceedingly  vacant  and  Awkuvard  oondi- 
tkm,  and  with.a  handle  of  oranges  tied  up  inft*haadker- 
chieC  As  he  made  no.alhision  of  aoQr  Uad  to  this  prop- 
er^, be  was  snpposed  to  have  left  it  .behind  him  by 
accident  when  be  went  awa(y ;  until  Haati;  running  after 
him  to  restore  Jt,  came  baok  with  the  infbrmation  thit  it 
waa  intend^dtfor  PeggoUy.  After  that  oocaaien  ihe  afH 
peared  every  evening  at  exactly  this  same  h6ur,  and 
alwi^s  with  A  little  bundle,  to  which  he  >  never  «ttuded^ 
and  which  he  .regularly  , put  behind  .the  door,  taflidileft 
there.  These  efferiag^  of  affsetion  were  of  «  bm^ 
various  and  eoeentric  description.  Among  them  .1  re- 
member a  double  set  of  pigs'  trotters,  a  huge  pintcnabion 
lialf  a  bushel  «r  so  of  apples,  a  pair  of  jet  .ear-rings,  some 
Spanish  onions,  a  box  of  donnnoes,  a  canary  bird  and 
eage,  and  a  leg  of  pickled  pork. 

Mr.  BariLis's  wooing,  as  I  lemember  it,  was  alto^lhei 
of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  ve«y  seldom  said  anything,;  but 
would  sit  by  the  fire  in  much  the  same  attitude  aa  he  sat 
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ID  his  cart,  and  stare  heavily  at  Peggotty,  «rbo  wu  vp- 
poaite.  One  night,  being,  aa  I  suppose,  inspired  b;  lore^ 
he  made  a  dart  at  the  bit  of  wax  candle  she  kept  fat  hw 
(bread,  and  put  it  in  bis  waistcoat-pocket  and  catried  it 
off.  AAer  that,  his  great  delight  was  u  produce  it  when 
it  was  wanted,  clicking  to  tbe  lining  of  his  pocket,  in  a 
partiallj  ranted  state,  and  pocket  it  again  when  it  wit 
done  with.  He  seemed  to  enjoj  himaelf  Tery  much,  and 
not  to  feel  at  aU  called  npon  to  talk.  Eren  wfa«n  be 
took  Peggottj  out  for  a  walk  on  the  flats,  be  had  no  nn- 
easiness  on  that  bead,  I  believe ;  contenting  bimaelf  with 
now  and  then  asking  bw  if  she  was  pretty  cotofortaUe ; 
and  I  remember  tbat  sonKtimes,  after  he  was  gone,  F^ 
gottj'  would  throw  her  apron  over  her  face,  and  lan^ 
for  half  an  hour.  Indeed,  we  were  all  more  or  less 
■mtued,  ezoapt  that  miserable  Mrs.  Gummidge,  wboee 
conrtBhip  would  i^>pear  to  have  been  of  an  exaottf 
parallel  natnre,  she  was  so  contirraallj  reminded  bf 
these  tnmnactions  of  tbe  old  one. 

At  length,  when  the  term  of  my  visit  was  neariy  ex* 
I»red,  it  was  grven  oat  that  Feggotty  and  Hr.  Barkii 
were  going  to  make  a  day's  holiday  tc^tber,  and  that 
litde  Em'ly  and  I  were  to  accompany  tbem.  I  bad  bat 
■  broken  sleep  tbe  night  before,  in  anticipation  of  tbe 
pleasure  of  a  whole  day  with  £^1y.  We  were  all  hUt 
betimes  in  the  moniing ;  and  while  we  were  yet  it 
break&st.  If  r.  Bailis  appeared  in  the  distance  driving 
ft  chaise-cart  towards  the  object  of  his  affections. 

Feggotty  was  dressed  as  nsaal  in  ber  neat  and  quiet 
mourning ;  but  Hr.  Barkis  bloomed  in  a  new  blue  coal, 
of  whidi  the  tailor  had  given  him  such  good  measure, 
that  the  cuSb  woald  have  rendered  gloves  unnecessary  in 
<be  coldest  weather,  while  tbe  collar  was  so  high  thai  il 
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pnsbed  \iu  batr  op  on  end,  on-  the  top  of  his  head.  Ws 
bright  buttons,  too,  wore  of  the  largest  size.  Rendered 
eomplete  by  drab  pantalootis  and  a  buff  waistcoat^  I 
Iboagbi  Mr*  BMrkial  a  phenomenon  of  respectability. 

¥rbeii  we  were  aU  in-  a  bustle  outside  the  door,  I  found 
Ihat  Mr.  Peggotty  was  prepaMl  with  an  old  shoe,  which 
wtm  to  be  thrown  after  us  for  luck,  and  which  he  offered 
la  Mrk  Guminidge  ibr  that  purpose. 

^  No.  It  had  better  be  done  by  somebody  else,  Dan'l," 
nid  Mrs.  Gamn^dge.  ''I'm  a  knie  lorn  creelar^  myself, 
and  everythink  that  reminds  me  tif  er^^turs  that  ^Vt 
hoe  and  lorn,  goes  contmuT^  with  me.** 

<" Come,  old  gall**  eried  Mr.  Peggotty.  "^T^e  and 
heaTo  it!*" 

''No,  Dan'l,"  returned  Mrs.  Gummidge,  whimpering 
and  shaking  her  head.  '^  If  I  felt  less,  I  eould  do  more. 
Ton  doD^  feel  like  me,  Dan'l ;  thittks  don't  go  eonttairy 
with  yott,  nor  yoa  With  them;  you  had  better  do  it 
yourself." 

Bat  here  Peggotly^  wbo  had  been  going  about  from 
one  to  another  in  a  hurried  way,  kissing  eterybody, 
called  out  from  the  cart,  in  which  we  all  were  by  this 
time  (Em'ly  atid  i  on  twd  Mttle  chairs,  side  bjr  side), 
that  Mrs.  Gummidge  most  do  iti  So  Mrs.  Gummidge 
did  it}  and>  I  am  sorry  to  relate,  cast  a  damp  upMi  the 
festiTe  character  of  our  departure^  by  immediately  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  sinking  subdued  into  the  amis  of 
Ilam,  with  the  declaratk>n  that  she  knowed  she  was  a 
harden,  and  had  better  be  carried  to  the  House  at  once. 
Which  I  really  thought  waa  a  sensible  id^  ihat  Ham 
night  have  acted  on; 

Away  we  went,  howeyer,  on  oar  holiday  excursion; 
md  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  stop  at  a  church,  where 
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Hr.  Bu^ia  tied  tbe  bone  to  Bonra  rails,  and  went  ii 
with  PeggoUy,  learing'  little  'Bafty  and  dM'  alone  in. Am 
chaiM.  I  took  that  oecarion  to  pnt  mj  arm  nuat 
Kta^j'a  waiat,  md  pmpoM'  that  a»  I  wa*  going  awa^  w 
▼017  900O  DOW,  w«  Bhoald  detennino  to  be  ^■7-itfl'efr 
tioMrte  to  ODO'  amthert  and  vmy  happy,  wA  imjt  Xitye 
Em1jr'00OMnti<ag,ftnd  Inlawing  neto  kiMtw^  Ibwaiae 
deaperate ;  infonoing  b«r,  I  ireeoJIeol,  that  I  nerer  oooM 
love  kogther,  md  that  I  wRRprepHred  to  shed  tbe'blood 
of  tajbaij  wbo  should  «apim  to  her  affeetioDB. 

HoW'mert7  little  Ba?ij  made  herself  nboot  iti  WMl 
what  ft  demure  amiimption  of ' beieg  immeiwely  ^der  u>d 
wber  tban  I,  thofiwy  littH  woman  ami  I  wag  '^■m  ntlj 
boy  } "  and  then  laughed  so  oharmingl/  that  I  forget  tbo 
paia  of  beiDg  called' bf  that  disparaging  nasse,  in  the 
^easura  of  hokiog  at  ber. 

Hr.  Bm^Is  and.Feggottf  were  a  good  while  io'  ttHe 
church,  but  same  out  at^last,  and  tbeo  wo  drove  aw^ 
into  the  countrj.  As  we  were  going  along,  Mr;  Borkit 
tamed  to  nte  and  amd,  witk  a  wiak,<~by'  tbe  by,  I 
should    hardly   have,  tbongfat^  befcre,    that    he    coatf 

"What  nwne  was  it  aa  I  wrote  op  in  tiw  eart?" 

"  Clara  Peggotty,"  I  aolwefeA 

"  What  name  wouU  it/be  at  I  should  wtite  up  no* 
if  there  was  a  tilt  here?" 

"  Clara  Peggotty,  agun,"  I  soggeslnd. 

"Clara  Peggotty  Baxkib  1 "  he  retamed,  «id  bwal 
into  a  roat  of  laughter  that  shocdE  the  ohaise. 

la  a  word,  they  were  married,  aad  bad  gone  iirN> 
the  church  for  no  other  purpose.  Peggotty  wae  rest^veJ 
that  it  should  be  quietiy  done;  and  the  cleric  had  given 
Apr  jiway>  and  there  had  bean  no  witnesses  of  tbe  cei» 
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aonj.  Sbe  was  a  little  oonfiiBed  when  Mr.  Barkis 
nade  this  abrupt  anoouooement  of  their  ooioii,  and 
eoiild  not  hag  me  enough  in  token  ^f  her  unimpaired 
Section  ;  but  she  soon  became  herself  agai  ,  and  said 
■he  was  yerj  g^ad  it  was  over. 

We  droTe  to  a  little  inn  in  a  by-road,  whare  we  were 

fxpectedy  and  where  we  had  a  very  comfortable  dinner, 

and  passed  the  day  vrith  great  satisfaction.    If  Peggotty 

bad  been  married  every  dsy  ibr  the  last  ten  years,  she 

ooold  hardly  have  been  more  at  her  ease  about  it ;  it 

made  no  soK  of  difference  in  her :  she  was  justHhe  same 

as  ever,  and  went  out  for  a  stroll  with  little  Em'ly 

and  me  before  tea,  while  Mr.  Barkis  philosophically 

smoked  his  pipe,  and  enjoyed  himself,  I  suppose,  with 

the  contemplation  of  bis  happiness.    If  so,  it  sharpened 

his  appetite;  for  I  distinctly  call  to  mind  that,  although 

he  had  eaten  a  good  deal  of  pork  and  greens  at  dinner, 

and  had  finished  off  with  a  fowl  or  two,  he  was  obliged 

to  have  cold  boiled  bacon  Ibr  tea,  and  disposed  of  a 

large  qoaotity  without  any  emotion. 

I  have  often  thought,  since,  what  an  odd,  innocent, 
oot-of-the-way  kind  of  wedding  it  must  have  been  I  We 
got  into  the  chaise  again  soon  after  dark,  and  drove 
eoseyly  back,  looking  up  at  the  stars,  and.  talking  about 
them.  I  was  their  chief  exponent,  and  opened  Mr. 
Barkis^s  mind  to  an  amazing  extent.  I  told  bim  all  1 
knew,  but  he  would  have  believed  anything  I  might 
have  taken  it  into  my  head  to  impart  to  him;  foi  he 
bad  a  profound  veneration  for  my  abilities,  and  informed 
his  wife  in  my  hearing,  on  that  very  occasion,  that  I 
was  'a  young  Roeshus'*  —  by  which  I  think  he  meant, 
prodigy. 

When  we  had  exhausted  the  subject  of  the  stars,  oi 
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rather  wben  I  had  exhausted  the  menUil  faculties  of 
Mr.  Baibis,  little  Emly  and  I  made  a  cloak  of  an  oU 
wrapper,  and  sat  ander  it  Ibr  the  rert  of  the  jonmej. 
Ah,  how  I  loved  her  I  What  happiness  (I  thought) 
if  we  were  married,  and  were  going  away  anjwhera 
to  live  among  the  treuti  and  in  the  fields,  never  grow- 
ing older,  never  growing  wiser,  children  ever,  mmbrmg 
hand  in  hand  through  sunshine  and  among  flowery  mead- 
ows, laying  down  our  beads  on  moss  at  niglit,  in  a 
■weet  deep  of  puri^  and  peace,  and  buried  by  tha 
birds  when  we  were  dead !  Some  such  picture,  witb 
DO  real  world  in  it,  bright  witb  the  light  of  our  inno- 
cence, and  vague  as  the  stars  afar  ofF,  was  in  my  mind 
all  the  way.  I  am  glad  to  think  there  were  two  such 
guileless  hearts  at  Peggott^'s  marriage  as  little  Em'ly's 
and  mine.  T  am  glad  to  think  the  Loves  and  Graces 
look  such  aiiy  forms  in  its  homely  procession. 

Well,  we  came  to  the  old  boat  again  in  good  lime 
at  night ;  and  there  Mr.  and  Mre.  Barkis  bade  uj  good-by, 
and  drove  away  snu^y  to  their  own  home.  I  felt  then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  I  had  lost  Peggotty.  I  should 
have  gone  to  bed  with  a  sore  heart  indeed  under  any 
other  roof  but  that  whidi  sheltered  little  Em1y*8  head. 

Mr.  Feggotty  and  Ham  knew  what  was  in  my  tboughta 
as  welt  as  I  did,  and  were  ready  with  some  supper  and 
their  hospitable  faces  to  drive  it  away.  Little  Enilj 
came  and  sat  beside  me  on  the  locker,  for  tlio  only 
time  in  all  that  visit ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  wonder- 
ful close  (o  a  wonderful  day. 

It  was  a  night  tide ;  and  soon  ader  we  went  lo  bed, 
Hr.  Peggotty  and  Ham  went  out  lo  fish.  I  felt  very- 
brave  at  being  left  alone  in  the  solitary  hou^,  the  pro- 
tector  of  Emly  and  Mrs.  Gummidf^e,  and  only  wished 
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Hon  or  a  serpent^  or  any  ill-disposed  monster, 
miike  an  attack  upon  as,  that  I  might  destroy 
id  cover  mjself  with  glory.  But  as  nothing  of 
t  happened  to  be  walking  aboot  on  Yarmouth 
lat  night,  I  provided  the  best  substitute  I  could 
aming  of  dragons  until  momibg. 
\i  morning  came'  Peggottj ;  ^who  callcid  to  itae, 
J,  under  my  window  as  if  Mr.  Barkk  the  ciirrier 
en  from  ilrBt  to  last  a  dream  tocf.  Aftet  break<^ 
e  took  me  to  her  own  hom^,  ana  a  beantffbt 
one  it  was.  Of  all  the  movables  in  it,  I  must 
>een  most  impressed  by  a  certain  old  bureau 
B  dark  wood  in  Uie  parlor  (the  tile-floored  kitch- 

the  general  sitting-room),  with  a  retreating  top 

opened,  let  down,  and  became  a  desk,  within 
was  a  large  quarto  edition  of  Fox's  Book  of 
"B.  This  precioos  volume,  of  which  I  do  not 
St  one  word,  I  immediately  discovered  ahd  imme- 

applied  myself  to;  and  I  never  visited  the  house 
irds,  but  I  kneeled  on  a  chair,  opened  the  casket 
this  gem  was  enshrined,  spread  my  arms  over 
k,  and  fell  to  devouring  the  book  afresh.     I  was 

edified,  I  am  afbdd,  by  the  pictures,  which  were 
HIS,  and  represented  all  kinds  of  dismal  horrors ; 
s  Martyrs  and  Peggott/s  house  have  been  insep- 
in  my  mind  ever  since,  and  are  now. 
ook  leave  of  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  Ham,  and  Mrs. 
idge,  and  little  Em'ly,  that  day  ;  and  passed  the 
t  Peggotty's,  in  a  little  room  in  the  roof  (with  the 
le-book  on  a  shelf  by  the  bed's  head),  which  was 
I  ways  mine,  Peggotty  said,  and  should  always  be 
r  me  in  exactly  (he  same  state. 
ong  or  old,  Davy  dear,  as  Joag  as  I  am  alive  and 
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\»ve,  iJua  ihoufte  onr  mj  bead)"  Mid  Feggottj,  "  jmi 
shall  find  it  M8  if  J  expected  joh  here  direcdy  mlaoK. 
I  shall  kaep.it  av^ry  ^jt  a»  X  OMd  to  keep  ^our  aU 
liUlt!  room,  mj  darting;  wnd' if  jon  wa»  to  go  to  Chioa, 
you  might  tbiok  of  it  M  boing  kopt  just  tbe  same,  «ll  -th* 
time  jou  were  awaj." 

I  felt  ttie  truth  and  eomtancy  of  mj  deac  old  ntaw^ 
with  all  my  boart,  wiA'  dunked  b»  a>  wait  as  I  oooMr 
That  WW  Qot  very  w«]l,  for  sha  spoke  to  sie  tbua,  witb 
her  arms  roupd  mj  iMok,  ia  tlta  moraiDg,  and  I  wi* 
going  home  in  the  morning;  ami  I  went  bone  in  tbe 
moming,  with  bera^»nd  Ur.  Barius  in  tbe  oarL  Thoj' 
left  me  at  tbe  gate,  not  Basily  or  bgbtly ;  and  it  w«8  ■ 
Btrangs  sigbt  to  me  to  see  tbe  cart  go  on,  taking  F^ 
gotty  aw^,  and  leaving  me  undM"  the  oU  ebn-lrees  look- 
ing at  the  hou8«  in  whidi  tbere  was  no  face  to  look  <» 
nuoe  with  love  or  liking  any  mora. 

And  now  I  &11  into  a  state  of  negleot,  which  t  cannot 
took  back  upon  without  comfinssioii.  I  felt  at  once  Into 
a  solitary  eondition,  l—  apart  fnxn  all  Iriandly  notioa, 
apart  from  tbe  sooiety  of  all  other  boys  of  my  own  ag% 
opart  from  all  companionship,  bat  my  own  spiritleea- 
thoughts,  — >  which  seems  to  cast  its  ^oom  npoa  thia. 
paper  as  I  vrit«. 

What  would  I  have  given,  to  karre  bean  sent  to  tbe' 
hardes'.  school  that  ever  was  kept!  — to  base  beea 
taugb'.  something,  anyhow,  aQfwl)ei-e]  So  sunh  hope 
dawned  upon  me.  They  disliked  roe;  Mid  tbey  sullenly,, 
sternly,  steadily  overlooked  me.  I  think  Mr-  Mur^ 
stone's  means  were  straitened  at  about  thia  time ;  but  it 
is  little  to  tbe  purpose.  He  could  not  bear  me ;  and  in 
putting  me  from  him  be  tried,  as  I  believe,  to  put  away 
the  aotkm  that  I  had  any  dum  n^on  him  —  and  ■■& 
eeeded. 
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1  was  not  actiTely  ill-iifled.  I  irfts  not  beaten,  or 
starred;  bnl  the'  wrong  tbat  was'  done  to  me  had  no 
iBtervala  of  relentfng^  and  wad  done  in  a  systematic 
fMMaonlesB  manner.  Day  after  day,  Week  after  week, 
month  alter  moatli,  I  was  coldly  neglected.  I  wonder 
aoroetimes,  when  I  think  of  it,  what  they  would'  have 
done  if  I  had  heen  taken  with  an  illness ;  whether  I 
thoald  have  kin  drwaf  in  my  lonefy  rioom,  and'  hta* 
goislMd  tfaroagh  4t  in  my  usual  sdlitary  Wity,  ov 
whether  anybody  would  have  helped  tine  out 

When  Mk  and  M isd  Murdstone  wer^  at  home,  I  took 
ay  BMala-witli  them ;  in  thei:^  absence,  I  ate  aiid  drank 
by  mfmia  At  all  limee  I  lounged  about  the  house  and 
Beigliborhoad  quite  disregarded,  eircept  that  ^ey  were* 
Jealoua  of  my  making  any  fHends:  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  if  I  dfd^  I  mighl  complain  to  soflae  one.  For  this 
reason,  though  Mr.  Chillip  often  asked  me  to  go  and  see 
kiHi  (he  was  a  widower,  having,  som^  years  beibre  that, 
loat  a  littloi  small  light-haired  wifb,  whom  I  cto  just 
nosamber  eomieeting  in  my  own  thoughts  with  a  pale 
tortOBse-skdl  ealf,  it  wm  bift  seldom  fUM  I  enjoyed  tho 
happiness  of  passing  an  afternoon  in  his  closet  oFa  svr- 
gety  ;  reaikig  some  book<  that  was' new  to  me,  wfiH  the 
MBell  of  the  whole  pharmaooposia  coming  up  my  nose, 
ov  pouodiDg  something  in  a  mottar  under  his  mild 
diraeliona. 

For  the  tame  reason,  added  no  donbt  to  the  old  dis« 
like  of  her,  I  was  seldom  allowed  to  visit  Pcggbtty. 
Faithful  to  her  promise,  she  either  came  to  5ee  me,  or 
met  me  somewhere  neUr,  once  every  week,  and  never 
enptj-handed ;  but  many  and  bitter  were  the  disap- 
pointmenta  I  had,  int  being  refVlsed  permission  to  pay  a 
fwk  to  kar  at  her  hoofe*    Soma  few  times,  however,  at 
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long  interraU,  I  was  allowed  to  go  thttre ;  and  then  1 
fiiund  out  that  Ur.  Barkis  was  Bomething  of  a  mi^eror 
as  Peggottj  dntifallj  expressed  it,  vw  "a  little  D«ar," 
and  kept  a  heap  of  money  in  a  box  under  his  bed,  whidi 
be  pretenJed  was  oalj  full  of  coats  and  trousers.  la 
this  aSer,  his  riches  hid  tbemseWes  with  such  a  tena- 
flioos  modeatj,  that  the  smallest  instakneDta  omiM  only  be 
tempted  out  by  mrtiHix ;  ao  that  Feggotty  had  to  pre- 
pare a  long  and  elaborate  Bcheme,  a  vtorj  Gunpowder 
Plot,  for  ererj  Saturdaj's  expenses. 

Al)  this  tinw  I  WH8  so  cooscioas  of  tto  waste  ^  anj 
promise  I  had  giveit,  and  of  my  being  utterly  nOglcote^ 
that  -I  should  have  been  perfactlj  miserable,  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  &r  the  old  books.  Tb^  were  my  oa]j  eon- 
foTt;  and  I  was  as  true  to  them  as  thej  were  to  me,  and 
read  them  over  and  over  I  doo't  know  how  many  times 
mor& 

I  now  approach  a  .period  of  my  life,  which  I  oaii 
never  lose-  the  remembrance  of,  while  I  remember  any* 
thing ;  and  the  recollection  of  which  has  ofleo,  witboat 
my  invocation^  come  before  me  like  a  gUbst,  and  haunted 
happier  tioRa. 

I  bnd  been  oat,  one  day,  kutering  somewbare,  in  Hm 
listless,  meditative  manner  that  my  way  of  life  engen* 
dered,  wheo,  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  near  onr 
boDie,  I  came  upon  Mr.  Murdstone  walking  wbh  a 
gentleman.  I  was  confused,  and  was  going  by  theno, 
when  the  gentleiaan  cried:  — 

"What!  Brooks  1" 

"  No,  Mr,  David  Copperfleld,"  I  said. 

"  Dou't  tell  me.  You  are  Brooke,"  said  the  gentleman 
■*  You  are  Brooks  of  Sheffield.     That's  your  name." 

At  these  words,  I  observed  the  geatleman  more  atles- 
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liTdj.  W»  ItMgh  coming  to  mj  remembnmoe  too,  1 
knew  him  to  be  Mr.  Qoinioii,  whom  I  had  gone  oyer  to 
Lowesioli  with  Mr.  Mardstone  to  see,  before— -it  is  no 
matter — I  need  not  recall  when. 

**  And  how  do  joo  get  on,  and  where  are  joa  being 
edoeated.  Brooks?"  said  Mr.  Qainion. 

He  had  pat  his  hand  npon  mj  dhonlder,  and  turned 
me  about,  to  walk  with  them.  I  did  not  know  what  to 
Kplj,  and*  glanced  dabioasly  at  Mr.  Murdstone. 

^  He  is  at  home  at  present,**  said  the  latter.  ^  He  b 
Boi  being  edocated  anjwh^e.  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  him.     He  is  a  difficult  sulject" 

That  old,  dooble  kM>k  was  on  me  for  a  moment;  and 
then  his  eje  darkened  with  a  frown,  as  it  tamed,  in  its 
ayersion,  elsewhere. 

**  Humpn ! "  said  Mr.  Quinion,  looking  at  us  both,  I 
thought     *<Fine  weather." 

Silence  ensaedt  and  I  was  coosidering  how  I  could 
beet  disengage  my  shoulder  from  his  hand,  and  go 
away,  when  he  said:  — 

**  I  soppose  j<m  are  a  pretty  sharp  follow  still  ?  Eh, 
Brooks?" 

**  Ay !  he  is  sharp  enough,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  im- 
patiently. '^Toa  had  better  let  him  go.  He  will  not 
thank  you  for  troubling  him." 

On  this  hint,  Mr.  Quinion  released  me,  and  I  made 
the  best  of  my  way  home.  Looking  back  as  I  tomod 
into  the  front  garden,  I  saw  Mr.  Murdstone  leaning 
against  the  widiet  of  the  church-yard,  and  Mr.  Quinion 
talking  to  him.  They  were  both  kwking  after  me,  and  I 
folt  that  they  were  speaking  of  me. 

Mr.  Quinion  lay  at  our  house  that  night  After  break- 
fut,  the  next  morning,  I  had  put  my  chair  away,  and 
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w&i  going  out  of  tht;  room,  wbeu  Ur.  Mnrdstone  ealM 
me  back.  He  tb«n  gravel;  repaired  to  another  ublo, 
where  hia  sister  sat  beraelf  at  her  desk.  Mr.  Quiaioi^ 
witli  bis  hands  in  hU  pockets,  ttood  lo^iog  out  of  wid- 
do»  i  and  I  stood  loidung  at  them  alL 

"  David,"  eaid  Ur.  Murdstone,  "  to  the  young  this  ii 
a  world  for  action  ;  not  for  moping  and  droning  in." 

"As  foa  do,"  added  tus  sister. 

"Jane  Uurdsloue,  leave  it  to  ma,  if  you  please.  I 
uj,  David,  to  the  young  this  ia  a  world  for  actioo,  aod 
Dot  for  m^ing  and  droning  in.  It  is  especially  so  for  a 
young  boy  of  your  dispoditioo,  which  neqairea  a  graat 
deal  of  correctiog ;  and  to  which  no  grutar  servioe  can 
be  done  than  to  force  it  to  oooform  to  the  ways  of  the 
working  world,  and  to  bend  it  and  break  it," 

"  For  stubborimess  won't  do  hero,"  said  *hia  ^ler. 
"What  it  wants  is,  to  be  crushed.  And  crushed  it  most 
be.    ShaUbe,tooI" 

Be  gave  ber  a  ]d6k,  batf  in  remonstraooe,  balf  io 
approval,  and  went  on :  — 

"  I  suppose  you  know,  David,  that  I  am  not  rich.  At 
any  rate,  you  know  it  now.  Ton  have  received  sobm 
coBsiderable  education  alr«ady.  Eduoation  is  ooatly ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not,  and  I  could  affori  it,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  advantageous  to 
you  to  be  kept  at  a  sehooL  What  is  before  yon  is  a 
tight  with  the  world ;  and  the  sooner  you  begin  it,  the 
better." 

I  think  it  oeeorred  to  me  that  I  had  already  begun  it, 
in  my  pon-  way;  but  it  occurs  to  Ke  now,  whether 
or  no. 

"  Tou   have   heard   '  the    coanluq;-boaae 
soicoetiaies,''  said  Mr.  Mnrdstone. 
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*^The  couDitng-lions^e,  sir  ?  **  I  repeated. 

^Of  Murdsitone  and  Grinbji  in  the  wine  tradei*'  he 
raplied. 

I  snppoie  I  looked  anoertaifl,  for  he  went  on  hastily  : 

"Yon  hsTe  beaidihe  '  oountiiig-hoaae '  mentioned,  or 
the  biistnees,  or  the  cellars,  or  the  #harf,  or  somethin^g 
about  H." 

^I  think  I  have  heard  the  business  mentioned,  sir,"  I 
aid,  remembering  what  I  vaguely  knew  of  his  anid  his 
oiler^aTasomr^ea.    **  But  I  don't  know  when." 

'^  It  does  not  nmttfer  when,"  he  MtHned.  'Mir.  Qnio- 
km  managea  that  bosinoBs*^ 

I  gbmeed  at  the  latter  deftrentially  aa  he  stood  look- 
iog  out  of  window. 

**  Mr.  Qoinion  suggests  that  it  gives  employment  to 
some  other  boys,  and  that  he  sees  no  reason  why  it 
shonlcbi't,  OD  the  same  terms^  give  employment  to  yon." 

'^He  having,*' ^r.  Qoinion  observed  in  a  low  voice, 
and  half   taming  roond,  ''no  other   prospect,  Mnrd 
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Mr.  Muffdstone^  with  an  impatknt,  even  an  angry 
gsstnre,  resnmed,  withoat  noticing  what  he  had  said: 

"Those  terms  are,  that  yon  will  earn  enough  for  your* 
sdf  to  provide  for  your  eating  and  drinking,  and  pocket- 
oioney.  Your  lodging  (which  I  have  arranged  for)  will 
be  paid  by  me.     So  will  your  washing  "  — 

— - "  Which  will  be  kept  down  to  my  estimate,"  paid 
his  sister. 

"  Your  clothes  will  be  looked  ader  for  you,  too,"  safd 
Mr.  Murdstooc ;  "  as  you  will  not  be  able,  yet  awhile, 
to  get  them  for  yourself.  So  you  are  now  going  to  Lon- 
don, David,  with  Mr.  Quinion,  to  begin  the  world  on 
four  own  account." 
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"In  short,  you  are  provided  for,"  Dbaerred  his  sietM'; 
**Rnd  wilt  pl«ase  to  do  jroiir  dn^." 

Though  I  quite  uoderstood  that  the  purpose  of  lUi 
announcement  wn^  to  g«t  rid  of  me,  I  have  no  diathd 
remembranoe  whether  it  pleased  or  frightened  me.  Uy 
impreitfiton  h,  that  I  wd(«  In  a  i4ate  of  conAiaton  aboot  i^ 
Kod,  oscillating  between  the  two  points,  tonched  neitber. 
Nor  had  I  raooh  time  ftir  Ab  efearing  ef  atf  thimchti, 
M  Hr,  QuioioH  was  to  go  upon  tbe  morrow. 

Behold  me^  on  tfa»  ttMNProw,  ih  a  mDoh-w«m  litdt 
white  h«,'witkabl«dco»po  round  it'fta-mj'<MotlMr,a 
black  jacket,  and  a  pur  of  hard,  ttiff  oMrdutiof  traaecc^ 
which  Hiu  ICardnMM  comtdeird  the  best  araor  fir  Ibe 
Itgi  in  that  fight  with  tbe  world  which  was  now  to  com 
off;  behold  me  «o  attired,  and  with  my  litUe  wodSy  all 
before  me  in  a  smd  tnuik,  mtting^,  a  I^m  lora  ehild  (aa 
Ura.  Gunnxidpi  m^ht  hare  aaid),  in  tbe  poetnikaiBelbat 
was  carrying  Hr.  Qtriirion  to  the  Londoa  ooadi  at  Tai^ 
■aoath  1  Sea,  how  oar  house  and  ehnrdi  are  loaaewig 
in  the  distance;  how  the  grave  beneath  tbe  tiee  is  Untted 
ont  by  interroRing  objeeO ;  hew  tlM  spin  poiata  apwsid 
ftwM  ny  <Jd  playgimad  no  awn,  aad  tke  al^u.*^^! 
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OWV  AOOOUMT,  AHD.  MMf^  UBS  HI 


lcx«^  eaoogfa  of  tke  world  now^  to  liA\iEe  alnosi  lo8l< 
Ae  oopaeity  of  being  oiiieh  aurpriaed  h^  B»ytbukg ;  but) 
k  u  DWtler  o£  aone  sorpciae  to  mo,  evon  ooiw^  that  X  cao 
Ha«o  been  ao  eaailj  thrown  awaj  at  aaoh  an  ago.  A  ehiUb 
cf  €»»MoBt  abiiitiea,  and  with  atroog  powei^  of  obaervar 
tiooy  cpiid^  eager,,  delioato,  and  aoon  huit  bodilji  or  menf>. 
lal^  it  aeoaaa  wonderfol  to  mo  that  nobody  ahould  haY« 
uaie  any  aiga  in  my  behalf.  But  none  waa  made ;  and 
I  became,  at  ten  yeara  old,  a  little  laboring  hind  in  the 
•r  nrioe  of  Murdatooe  and  Griaby* 

liaidstoae  and  Giinb^a  warehooae  mms  at  the  watev 
«da.  It  waa  down  in  Blttskfiiank  Modem  improve 
latiita  haTo  altared  the  plaee;  but  it  waa  the  laat  houao 

t  tba  bottom  of  a  narrow  atreet,  curving  down  biU  to 
the  river,  with  aome  ataira  at  the  end,  where  people  took 
baai.    It  waa  a  crai^  old  houae  with  a  wharf  of  ita  own, 

ibttHng  oa  the  water  when  the  tide  waa  in,  and  on  tbe 
a  ad  when  tbe  tide  waa  out,  and  literaUy  overrun  sith 
vta.  Ita  panelled  rooma,  diaoc^red  with  tbe  dirt,  aimI 
inokaof  a  hundred  yeara,  I  dare  say  ;  its  decaying  floor:! 

nrl  atairoase;  tbe  aqueaking  and  acuffling  of  tl»o  old 
jiay  rata  down  in  the  cellara ;  and  the  dirt  and  rottcu- 
«ia  of  the  place ;  arc  thin^^  not  of  many  yeara  ago,  in 
mf  r^pd,  bnt  ^  Uie  pre>«i?t  ina^i^    They  are  all  b^^forc 
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me,  just  as  thej  were  in  the  evil  hour  when  I  mat 
niQong  them  for  the  first  time,  with  my  trembling  hand 

Murdstoni:  and  Grinby's  trade  was  among  a  good 
many  kinds  of  peoplr,  but  an  iraporlaot  branch  of  it  wai 
Ibe  supply  of  wines  Aod  .tpiiita  Wi  certain  packet  ship^ 
•  I  foi^  now  where  tbej  chiefly  went,  but  I  think  there 
were  itaae  among  them  that  made  royages  botbtoiks 
Eut  and  West  Indies.  I  know  that  a  great  man; 
empty  bottles'  were  one  of  tb«  eMl^equmcea  of.'  tiia.<n& 
flc,  and  tbat  certain  men  and  boys  were  emplojed  to  ex- 
amine them  against  the  light,  and  reject  these,  that  were 
flawed,  and  lo  rinae  and  wash  them.  When  ibe  vaptf 
bottles  ran  short,  there  were  Isbeb  to  be  patied.  on  fiiU 
ones,  or  oorha  to  be  fitted  to  then ;  or  seals  to  be  pot 
DpOTt  the  corks,  or  finished  bottles  to  be  padted  in  casks. 
AH  this  work  was  my  work,  aed  of  the  boys  employed 
open  it  I  was  one. 

There  were  three  or  four  of  us,  counting  me.  Hj 
working  place  was  estabHshed  in  b  comer  of  tbe^ware- 
hoose,  where  Mr,  Quinioii  could  see  me,  when  be  chest 
to  stand  up  on  the  bottom  rail  of  his  stool  in  the  aoont 
mg-houM,  and  look  at  me  through  a  window  above  the 
deek.  Hither,  on  the  first  rooralng  of  my  bo  auipicioasly 
b^inning  life  on  my  own  aeeount,  the  oldr»t  of  tbc  ngF* 
ular  boys  wae  summoned  to  show  me  my  busii»ess.  His 
name  was  Mick  Wafter,  arvd  he  wore  a  ragged  aprua 
and  a  paper  cap.  He  informed  me  that  hi^  &ther  was  a 
bargeman,  and  walked,  in  a  black  velvet  head-dresa,  in 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Show.  He  also  informed  vats  lltat  oar 
principal  asbociate  would  be  another  boy  whom  be  intro- 
duced by  the  —  to  me  —  extraordioary  name  of  Mealy 
Potatoes.     I  diacovered,  bo««iec,  that  this  youth  had 
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Ml  been  christeDed  by  that  name,  but  that  it  had  been 
bMlowed  npen  bim  in  the  frarehouee,  on  acepunt  of  his 
eomplexion,  which  was  {wle  or  mealy.  Mealj's  father 
was  a  waterman,  who  had  the  additional  distinction  of 
bemg  a  Breman,  and  was  engaged  as  such  at  one  of  the 
laige  theatres;  where  soiae  young  relation  of  Mealy's 
—  I  llyak  his  little  sister — did  Imfis  in  the  Ptnto- 


No  woods  can  express  the  secret  agon  j  of  my  seal  as 
I  aank  into  thb  coosfianionship ;  eem pared  these  hence- 
forth every-day  assoeiates  with  those  of  my  happier 
ebildliood  *^  not  to  say  with  Steerforlby  Tmddles,  and 
the  rest  of  those  beys ;  and:  felt  my  hopes  of  growing  np 
to  be  a.  learned  and  distinguished  man  crushed  in  my 
bosoaa.  The  deep  reoneiabrance  of  the  sense  I  bad,  of 
being  utterly  walhoat  hope  now ;  of  the  shame  I  felt  in 
oy  position ;  of  the  misery  it  was  to  my  young  heart  to 
bi^Te  that  day  by  dayiwhat  I  had  learned^  and  thought, 
and  delighted  in,  and  raised  my  fancy  and  my  emulation 
op  by,  would  pass  away  from  me,  little  by  little,  never  to 
be  brooght  back  any  more,'»eanoot  be  written.  As  often 
m  Mick  Walker  went  away  in  the  course  of  that  fore- 
DooiH  I  mingled  my  tears  with  the  water  in  which  I  was 
washing  the  bottles;  and  sobbed  as  if  there  were  a  flaw 
b  jny  own  breastf  and  it  were  in  danger  of  bursting. 

The  eooating>hottie  ckMok  was  at  half-past  twelve,,  and 
there  wm  general  pl-eparation  for  going  to  dinner,  when 
Mr.  Qoiaion  tapped  at  the  eounting-house  window,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  go  in.  I  went  in,  and  fiMind  there  a 
itooti^h,  middlcHiged  person,  in  a  brown  surtout  and 
blaek  tighu  and  shoes,  with  no  more  hair  upon  his  bead 
(which  was  a  large  one,  and  very  shining)  than  there 
b  apon  an  egg,  and  with  a  very  extensive  face,  which 
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be  tDmed  full  upon  me.  HSs  clothes  were  shatab^,  Iwl 
be  had  an  imposiog  B)iiH-mllKr«ii.  He  canriod  a  jaantf 
sort  of  a  stick,  witk  a  large  pak  aT  rmtj  taanota  t»  H 
and  a  qoiEKing'-glaM  bung  outside  hin  ooat, — ferana- 
ravat,  I  aftcnrardB  faanA,  m  be  rer;  aridoi*  loalMl 
throngfa  it,  and  oooli^t  tee  m^tbhig  wbev  be-did 

<•  This,"  said  Mr.  Qafmon,  in  allmiaa  t»  mymU,  »tt 
lie." 

"  This,"  aaM  the  Btrangcr,  wHb  a  oortiiB  oaodaaeend* 
ing  roll  in  hi*  voice,  aad  a  certain  wdawiihabla  air  af  dfr- 
ing  aomething  genteel,  wbieh  Jatpwid  ne  veiy  miMK 
"  is  Master  Gepperfleld.     I  bope  I  aee  ;«■  well,  ah-P' 

I  eaid  I  was  Ttry'  ipell,  and'  hoped  he  was.  I  naa 
enfflctentty-ill  at  ease.  Heaven  kaowa  t  bat  -it  was  not 
in  ray  natura  to  com  phis  murii  al  that  dine  of  m-jililat 
BO  I  Mid  I  wan  verj'  weH,  and  hoped  ke  «rae.  . 

"  I  am,"  said  Hm  maager,  **  thank  Haavei^  ^uh*  weO. 
I  have  received  a  letter  t^om  Hr.  UnvdatonB^  in  whick 
he  roentiona  thai  he  wooM  deaire  ma  to  reeaive  tat* 
an  apanmeot  in  the  rear  of  my  haoea,  which  ia  at  pvea* 
ent  rooocupied^and  in,  in  Bhortf  to  ho  lal  ai  •— m 
abort,"  Mid  the  stranger,  wtlfc  a  nnite  aad  ia  •  ban* 
of  confldenee,  "aa  a  bedroom  —  the  yo—g  begioBaa 
when'  I  have  now  the  pleaaaae  to"— aad  tba  abmrng/n 
waved'  his  band,  and  setded  hi*  cbio  in  his  sbiit  coUbb. 

«ThiB  h  Hr.  Hieawber,"  said  Mr.  Quinhm'to  mc. 

"Ahem!"  said  the  atnutger,  "that  is  my  naiac.'* 

"Hr.  Htcavrber,"  said  Hr.  Quinion,  "  i»  known  la 
Ur.  HurdMone.  He  takex  order*  for  u«  on  oemmiitwan, 
wheu  he  can  get  anj.  He  has  been  writtan  to  by  Hr. 
Hnidstone,  on  the  mibjeet  of  year  lodging*,  and  he  will 
•«eeive  yeu  lut  a  lodger." 

"Jfy  address."  laid  Ifr.  Hi<wwber,  "  w  Wia^or  T» 


/ 
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iiM,  CSly  Sottd.  I  —  in  short,"  said  Mi.  Wcmmher^ 
with  the  same  ^gentfeel  akp,  and  in  another  barst  «f  con* 
MuMe  ^  "*  I  live  there.'' 

1  iflMide  him  a>  how. 

*» Under  tlw  ini|m»ion,**  said  Mr.  Mionwber,  ''thai 
fMir  ;pBrt!grinatieo6  in  thn  oMtro^is  have  net  as  jel 
hbttk  eoBteaave,  and  that  jou  msghi  have  some  difficnltj 
in  peBelrathig  the  areana  of  the  Modern  Babylon  in  thb 
diroetion  e£  the  C%  Boad  ^in  short,"  said  Mr.  Mi^ 
cawber,  in  aaodier  hnitet  of  oohfidcnee,  "  that  yoo  might 
loee  ;7onr8^— *I  shall  he  happjr  to  call  this  evenin|u 
uid  install  yoiiia  the  knowleo^  of  the  nearest  way.^' 

i  thanked  htm  with  all  my  heart ;  ibr  it  was  ftiendly 
in  hiaa  to  -ofier  to  take  thit  troable. 

''At  what  hour^"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "shall  I "-^ 

*^  At  about  eight,"  said  Mr.  Qainion^ 

"At  ahsot  eif^U"  Mid  Mr.  Mieawber.  ''I  beg  to 
wi^h  jou  ^ood  day,  Mr.  Quiaion.  I  will  intrude  no 
kwgrr." 

So  he  put  on  his  hat|  Jiod  went  out  with  his  cane 
under  his  arm  :  very  npdght,  and  buauning  a-tune  when 
h«  was  clear  of  the  eonnthig-hoase. 

Mr*  Qiiinion  then  formaUy  engaged  me  to  be  as  usefol 
n$  I  could  in  the  warehouse  of  Miudstooe  and  Grinhy« 
at  a  salai^y  I  thinks  of  six  shilling  a  week.  I  am  not 
ciepv  whether  it  was  six  or  seven.  I  am  inclined  to 
lieKev^  &om  my  uncertainly  on  this  head,  that  it  ym^ 
six  at  first  and  seven  afterwardl.  He  paid  me  a  week 
down  ((rom  his  own  pocket,  I  believe) ;  and  I  gnvo 
Uealj  •  aixpenoe  out  of  it  to  get  my  trupk  carried  to 
Windsor  Terrace  at  night;  it  being  too  h^vy  for  my 
itrength,  small  as  it  was.  I  paid  sixpence  more  for  my 
iinner,  which  was  a  meat  pie  and  a  turn  at  a  neigh- 
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boriBg  pomp;  and  passed  tli«  hour  nbkh  ww  allo«^ 
for  that  meaJ,  ia  waUung  about  the  •treets. 

At  OxH  appoint«d  time  in  the  ereoing,  Mr.  UioMrbar 
roappmrtKl.  I  washed  m;  haaib  and  bee,  ta  do  the 
greater  honor  to  his  gentility,  and  we  w^kod  lo  ow 
house,  as  I  supiiose  1  muat  now  caU.'  it,  togotber ;  ILr. 
Hioawber  impreMing  the  namet  of  atneti,  amd  the 
ahapea  of  oonii-r-ho«uee  npon  ma,  as  w«  went  skMg,  that 
I  might  fiad  my  wnj  baclt  eoiily  jn  the  moroiag. 

Arrived  at  his  house  in  Windsor  Tarntoe .  (which  I 
notiotsd  was  shabby  like  himself^  bat  also,  like  bioisalf^ 
made  all  the  show  it  could),  he  presented  me  to  Mn. 
Micawber,  a  thin  and  hAfd  Udy,  not  at  all  young,  who 
was  silling  in  the  patior  (the  first  floor  was  allogeiber 
unfurnished,  and  the  blinds  were  ^ept-  dow*  to  delude 
the  neighbors),  wkb  a  baby  at  ber  breast.  Tfaiababj 
was  one  of  twins  ;  and  1  may  remark  btre  that  I  hardly 
erer,  in  all  my  experieace  of  the  ftmily,  saw  both  the 
twins  detached  from  Mrs.  Micawber  hL  the  same  tioM. 
One  of  them  was  alwa^  tahjng  relreshment. 

"Riere  were  two  other  cUldruri  i  Masier  Hioawber, 
aged  abont  four,  and  Mis.^  Hioa'wber,  aged  about  three. 
Theer,  and  a  dark-oomptexknect  ymng  woman,  with  a 
hatnt  of  snorting,  who  was  servant  to  the  family,  aad 
ntformed  me,  hefere  half  an  hour  had  esprrcd,  that  aba 
was  "a  Orfling,"  and  came  fixira  Sn  Luke's  workhoode, 
B  the  neighboHiood.  complete  the  cstulili -thment.  Hy 
oum  was  at  the  top  of  the  bouee^  at  the  batik  ;  a  dote 
chamber ;  sienoilled  all  over  with  au  ornament  wfaiob 
my  young  imagination  repnti^eDied  as  a  blue  muffin  ;  and 
very  scantily  furnished. 

"  I  never  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber  wbea  she 
tame  up,  twin  and  all,  lo  ahuw  me  the  Hjiarlment,  and 
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Mkt  down  -to  take  breath,  ^i>ef6re  'I'  wasr  manried,  wheo 
I  llTed  with  papH  and  tommtt,  thai  I  ahoiild  e^r  find 
it  nttOKsmrj  to  take  a  lodger.  Bui  Mr.  Micawber  being 
b  dWcolde^  all  oonsideniticriia  of  private  feelmg  aiust 
give  way* 

I  said,  «Ye%  Mtft^." 

^  Mat,  Micawber^fe  diAealtice  ave  ahnost  ovennheloi* 
bg  joit  al  present)^  said  Mrs.  Micawber;  <^and  wbethef 
it  ia  poanMe  tobifng  Mm  throagfa  tlieiB,  1  don't  know* 
Wheo  I  IWed  at  home  with  papa  and  rnamay'  I  reallj 
itoQld  have  hardlj  ilnderstaod  ithat  the^  word  meant^  io 
the  aenae  in  irhieb  I  bow  emplej  it,  but  experientia 
does  it — aa  papa  used  to  aaj.^' 

I  caanot  BatSafy  tejself  whether  she  told  me  that  Mr. 
Micawber  had  been  an  '^offi^er  ia  the  Mkrikies,  cit  whisther 
I  have  imagined  it.  I  only  know  that  I  believe  to  tkis 
boor  that  he  wa$  in  the  Mmwie»  once  upon,  a  time; 
withofil  knowing  why.  He  Wa»  a  sort  of  town  travel- 
br  for  a  number  of  miaeellaneouiA  houses^  now;  but 
BMide  little  ^  aoHiiag  of  it^  I  am  afraid. 

<«  If  Mr.  Micawber^s  ereditora  Mlmai  give  him  time,* 
add  Mm«  Mieawbei^,  ^t]ie3rmi»l'take  the  odneequencea: 
add  the  wmier  they  bring  itr  to  an  isaoe  the  betten 
Blood  eaoaot  be  OtPtaiiied  froair  a  stone,  neither  can  any* 
Ifaing  on  aooojoiit  be  obtained  at  present  (not  to  mao* 
tion  law  ejqMnses)  fttmi  Mr.  Micawber.'' 

I  never  can  quite  understand  whelher  my  preoocioiit 
lelf-dependenoe  ooofoeed  Mrs.  Micawber  in  referenee  to 
my  ago,  or  whether  she  waa  so  full  of  the  subject  that 
she  woold  have  talked  aboui  it  to  the  very  twins  if 
tbeie  bad  been  nobody  else  to  oonunomcate  with ;  but  thb 
WM  the  ftraia  in  mthiefa  she  began,  and  she  went  on  ao» 
«Mrdta|^y  all;  the  tiaie  I  know  her. 


A 
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Poor  Hn.  HicKWborl  She  Rwd  she  )wd  triad  ti 
«xerb  faoTMlf )  mti  m,  I  ht.t»  no  doubt,  ahe  badi  Tht 
■wiFB  of  the  stTMt-^Dor  wu  perfectly  covered  wHb  m 
gwt  bnaft-pUte,  on  itkiofa  «m  enpwed  "  Hra.  Weaw* 
bar's  Boarding  Establishment  for  Young  Ladiest'bM 
I  never  found  that  any  young  lady  had  bver  beeb  to 
tabodl-  there ;  or  that  wiy  yomg  lady  -evef  came,  w 
pn^KMsdlo  comet  evtbat  theleaat  preparatipo  waa  eaat 
BHde  to  recaiv*  my  yemg  Uf.  The  Only  vMton  I 
aver  saw  or  beard  of,  weie  creditor:*.  ?A«y  used  to 
eame  at  aM  hoara,  and  aooM  of  them  were  ()(ilte  fer*> 
aiouB.  One  dlrty-faeed  man,  I  thihk  he  was  a  boe^ 
maker,  used  to  edge  him.telf  intothe  passage  aflecriy 
aa  MV«B  ^clock  in  the  morning,  qnd  oalt'op  lb*  atiirs 
to  Mr.  Hicawbei^— •<Oon>B)  Toa  a^^t  aat  ye^  ytta 
kaow.  Pay  us,  will  yon  ?'  Don'tihid^  yon  know  ;  that's 
mean.  I  wonldot  be  m«an  if'  I  wa*  yoo.  Pay  as,  wfll 
yau?  Ten  just  pay  U9,d^  hear^  Come!"  Btael^ 
ing  BO  ausww  to  tlMoe  taanta,  he  weald  mooat  ia  Ua 
wrath  to  the  wwdi  "awkdlen  "  and  "robben;"  iMd 
theaa  haiitg  ineflsctiwl-  too^  «mild  sotawtitMs  g»  tri  the 
eatremily  «f  croaaiaf;  the  atreet,  and  iDaring'  op  at  dM 
windows  af  the  seoond  floors  where  be  knew  Mt.  Ifr 
eaadwr  was.  At  these  timnt,  Hp.  Hlcawber  would  ha 
tnnaported  whfa  grief  and  mottifleatioa,  eron  to  tha 
length  (as  I  was  anea  made  tfwane  by  a  soremn  flmm  Ui 
wife)  of  mafchig  mo<aane  at  himself  i^b  a  raaer ;  bat 
mtkaa  half  an  hoar  afterwards,  he  would  pdKah  up  th 
shoes  witk  extraordinary  pains,  and  go  ODt  hnmorfnga 
lane  with  u  greater  air  of  gentility  than  ever.  Mm. 
Ificawber  was  qnite  as  elastic.  I  have  known  her  ta 
be  thrown  into  fainting  Sts  by  tbe  king's  taxes  at  tbvaa 
o'clock,  and  to  eat  lamlMhofa,  breaded,  and  driak  wam 


4k9  (paid  lor  with  two  tentfpctoiis  that  had  gone  to  tb« 
pswnbpoker'ti)  at  four.  On  one  oocasion,  wben  an  exe- 
e^iop  bad  Just  been  put  in^  coraiag  home  through  booiq 
duuMb  a»  early  as  aix  o^ekodt^  I  eaw  her  lying  (of 
eOar»e  with  a  twin)  uader  the  grate  in  a  swoon,  with 
bar  barr  aU  torn  aboot  ber  fiioe  $  i>ul  1  never  knew  her 
mare  ofaeeifol  than  iba  wa«,  that  very  same  nig|ht»  over 
ft  veabcMtbst  befave  the  bitcbMi  ^ire^  tilling,  me  storloB 
abovt  biv  ^pa  and  awMaa^aiid  the  "conpiuiy  they  mM 
lakeep. 

Hd  tbia  bonae^  and  with  tbia  fiunilyt  I  patted  my  Idsvre 
Ifane.  My  own  eimlafiive  breakfast  <]f  a  penny  'loaf  and 
•  fNMiDyimMb  of  nrilh,  I  piovided  nftyself,  I  kept  andtber 
aaaA  kM^  and  a  modietini  af  obeeee,  on  a  particubur 
abelf  of  a  ^riitular  ^sapboArd,  to  make  my  supper  on 
wben  I  cane  \mtk  at  nigbt  This  made  a  hole  in  the 
ax  or  aoi>en  sbiUing8>  I  know  well  9  ^  and  I  was  out  at  the 
warafaonae  all  dmy^  and  bad  to  stififpoit  myself  en  that 
Money  nil  the  weaAc  Prom  Monday  morning  until  8al- 
nrdnj  nighty  I  had  no  'adviee,  no  coansel,  no  eneoorage- 
mettt,  00  oonaolaiion,  no  asaislAnce^  no  sopporti  of  any 
kindv  ^romany  one^  that  I  onn  oall  to  mind,  as  I  hope  to 
jatolRnvenJ 

I  wna  soyonng  nnd  «hildiab,  ind "So  Httle  qoaliftsd^^ 
haw.  covM  I  be  otb«t»wka?-^to  ondertake  the  whole 
ebaige  of  my  own  ezistenoe,  thai  oltedi  in  gobig  to  M«rtrd- 
Hone  and  ^riaby's,<«f  n  mb^ing^  I  aoold  not  Mstst  the 
Hale  pnttry  pui  out  ^r  aida  at  half>pdbe' itt  the  paMiy- 
aoaka'  doorb,  and  cfntitiin  tbatlbe  money  I  shoirid  bavo 
kept  ^  my  dinnev.  Than,  I  went  wilbout  my  dinner, 
jr  bought  a  roll  or  a^sliee  df  padding.  I  rememlBftr  two 
pnddii^-diopa  betwean  which  I  was  divided,  according 
10  «iy  fimmoes.    One  was  in  a  court  close  to  St.  Martin's 
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Church  —  nt  the  btck  of  tlw  cUnrdi,  —  which  is  mm 
removeil  altogether.  The  pudding  at  that  shop  wm 
made  of  currants,  and  «r«s  rather  a  epeoial  pudding,  hot 
irma  dear,  twopenny  worth  BOt  tmug  largRr  than  a  penaj- 
worth  of  more  DTdiBary  puddingi  A  good  (hop  (or  Jlw 
latter  was  in  the  Strand  —  Mmewhare  in  that  part 
which  hu  been  rebuilt  aince.  It  was  a  iloat  pak  pud- 
diag,  heavj  and  flaUj.aad  with  great  flat  nuains  b  it, 
■tuck  in  whole  at  wide  ittftanrnti  aparti  It  cane  up  Itol 
at  about  my  time  every  day,  and  many  a  day  did  I  diae 
off  iL  Wbeo  I  dined  regularly  aad  hsndBOiSely,  I  had 
a  EaTeloy  aad  a  penny-toaf,  or  a  fourpeany  plWe  of  Eed 
beef  from  a  oook'sehop;  ore  plBte>af  bcead  and  obeeM 
and  a  glaas  of  beer,  from  a.  mioerdble  old  pablic-hoHe 
opposite  our  place  of  businaai,  oalled  the  Uon,  or  the 
Idon  and  something  ebe  that  I  have  fbcgottea.  Once,  I 
remember  carrying  my  own  bread  (which  I  had  brou^t 
from  home  in  the  meniiag)  under  my  arm,  wrapfied  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  like  a  baA,.aad.gobg  te  a  faaoua  ^im- 
mode  beef-beuse  sear  Dpaij  I^ae^  and  Ofdering  a 
''amallplate"of  Ihatddioa^lo  eat  wilb^iU.  What  Ike 
waiter,  thot^ht  of  inch  a  atnnge  little  apparition  couiog 
in  all  alone,  1  don't  know  ;  bat  I  can  see  him  now,  star- 
ing at  me  as  I  ate  my  dioaer,  end  bvingiaig  uptba.-other 
waiter  to  lotdt.  I  gave  him  a  kaWptnny  iba  hioMelf,  and 
I  wi^  he  liadn't  takee.it. 

We  had  half  an  hour,  I  think,  for  teik.  .Wh«B  I  had 
noaey  enough,  I  osed  to  get  half  a  pint  of  ready-made 
eo&e  aad  a  slice  «f  bread  and  hotter.  When  I  had 
none,  I  used  to  look  at  a  Tenia(Ki.ahop  in  Flaet^treetj 
or  1  iHve  strolled,  «t  snob  a  time,  as  for  as  Corent  Gac 
ii-n  Mnrki't.  and  siDred  at  the  pine«p{ries.  I  was  fond 
i>/'  tvuiiili.i'-iig  nhoiH  111'.'  A.tl<!\i)hi, because  it  was  a  mj^ 
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cms  pbice,  with  those  dark  arebes.  I  see  myself 
vging  one  evening  from  some  of  these  arohes,  on  a 
\e  pnUB^-boase  close  to  the  livery,  with  an  open  spaee 
ore  it,  where  some ,  ooal-heavere  wave  dancing;  lo 
k  at  whom  I  sat  down  apon  a  heach.  I  wonder  what 
y  thoQghi  of  me ! 

[  waa  snch  a  child,  and  so  little,  that'  freqeentlj  when 
rant  into  the  bar  of  a  strange  pablie-hotise  for  a  glasa 
ale  or  porter,  to  moisten  what  I  bad  bad  for  dinnei, 
if  were  afraid  to  give. it  me.  I  remember  one.  hot 
ming  I  went  into  the  bar  of  a,  (aiblio-hoitse,  and  said 
the  landlord : 

**  What  is  jour  best^—  jour  vsty  ieU  —  ale  a  glass  ?  T 
¥t  it  was  a  special,  oocasioa.  I  don't  know  what  ifc 
ly  have  been  mj  birthdaj. 

^  Twopence-halfpenny,"  says  the  landlord,  **  is   the 
ice  of  the  Genuine  Stunning  ale." 
**'  Then,"  says  I,  producing  tha  aieney)  ''just  dhtw  me 
glass  of  the  Genuine  Stanniag,  if  yoi  please^  with  a 
od  head  to  it." 

The  landbrd  looked  at  me  in  Peftum.  over  the  ba^, 
mi  bead  to  foot,  with  .a  stiiaiige  smile  on  his  face  ^  aad 
itead  of  drawing  the  beer,  looked  round  the  screen  and 
id  soastthing  to  his  wife^  fibe  came  out  from  behind 
with  her  work  in  her  band,  .and  joined  him  in  sueve^^- 
g  me.  Here  we  stand,  aU  three,  (before  ma  now.  •  The 
Bdiocd  in  his  shttiHileeves^  leaning  ngaiast  the  bar 
odow^mma;  bis  wife  looking  over  the  Ulitle  balftdaoif ; 
d  I,  in  aome  oanfusion,  looking  up  at  them  faom  out- 
le  the  partition*  They  asked  roe  a  good  many  que»i 
ns ;  as,  what  my  name  was,  how  old  I  was,  where  I 
'ad,  how  I  was  employed,  and  how  I  came  ibere«  Ta 
I  of  whieh,  that  I  m^t  commit  nobody,  I  invented,  I 
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km  afraid,  appropriate  ansiKrs.  Tltey  seired  me  wltli 
<b«  ale,  tbougfa  I  anspect  it  «m  sM  tbe  Oenaine  Sten- 
nng;  and  tlie  landlord's  «if«,  opening  the  little  half- 
do«r  of  ibe  biff;  and  tending  down,  gave  me  my  montj 
hack,  and  fave  me  &  kira  ttat  Vn  fialf-admiring,  and 
hatf«ompaiaionate,  bnt  all  nomanlj  add  good,  I  am  son. 

I  kMw  I  do  iMt  ez^geftte,  Meoniicimsty  and  unia- 
MntloBflllf,  the  B«RtSnb«s  dt  iDyfesOurces  orftie  dUBcat- 
#M  of  my  I(fi^  I  know  that  If  a  'Afatffing  wn<c  giren  ma 
b^  Mr.  Qninkn  at  any  tiwc,  I  spent  it !»  a  dinner  or  a 
tea.  I  know  tbat  I  woAed  from  momlng  notil  nigfit, 
with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child.  I  know 
that  I  loanged  abont  the  streets, -iintffflcienUy  and  ansat- 
Mtotaiiiy  fed.  I  know  that,  bat  fir  the  mercy  of  Ood, 
I  might  easily  have  been,  for  any  car;  that  was  taken 
ef  ma,  a  liMe  roMier  or  a  Itttle  vagalxirid. 

Tet  I  held  some  Matlon  at  UardStoire  and  CFrinby*! 
too.  Beaides  tbat  Mr.  Quinien  did  what  a  car«1eM  man 
«o  ocenpied,  and  dealing  wilfc  a'thing  soilnotnalous,  coald, 
b>  treat  me  as  one  upon  a  different  footing  from  the  rest, 
X'BeTW  Mid,  t«  nao  «r  bdy,  ho*ir  it  was  that  T  came  to 
Iw  thera,  or  gave  the  least  Indivtfain  of  being  mrry  that 
I  was  there.  That  I  ttfff^ed  in  mcret,  mil  that  i  su^ 
And  exquisitely,  no  one  ever  knew  but  I.  flew  mo<A 
I  nrfbred,  it  is,  aa  I  have  said  alfettdy,  utterly  heyond 
my  power  t»  tell.  But  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  aod  I 
did  my  werit.  I  knew  from  tfav-flnit,  that,  if  I  ceoid  nM 
do  tay  work  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest,  1  could  not  h<M 
myttelf  above  slight  aad  ewnlwiept.  f  soon  l)e«»fne  M 
least  as  expeditioue  and  as  skilfDl  as  either  of  the  otiter 
bt^s.  Though  perfectly  hmiliar  with  them,  my  cOndoel 
■ad  manner  were  different  enough  from  theirs  to  place  a 
ip*ao  between  us.    They  and  Hm  men  generally  ripokt 
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of  me  M ""  th^  little  geu^"  or  <^  tbe  young  Suffiilker."  A 
QorlM  Qifto  named  Gregofj,  mho  was  lunemaD  of  tte 
fi<jk«ws  imd  aooCher  named.  Tipp,  wbe  was  tba  oamMm, 
a|id  vara  &  red  jaokeiiiiaad  to  addresa  meBometimes  as 
^  Qiayid ;  **  but  I  thiak  it  was  moatlj  when  we  wan 
vaij  oontdential,,  and  whan  I  had  made  some  efforts  lo 
satertidn  tbem»  over  oar  waidL,  wsUl  some  sesnlts  of  the 
dd  iwsdings;  which  wese  fast  .persdiung  <out  of  mj  v»- 
memfaraaoQ.  Mealy  Potitoe»  Uprose  ones,  and  rebelled 
Hainst  mj  being  ao  distiagnished ;  bni  Miok  Walkat 
a«t|Jed  bim  in  no  time. 

My  rsseoe  from  this  kind,  of  exiateace  I  ooasidered 
ffV^,  hppelassy  aad  abandonad,  as  saoh»  altogether,  i 
lin  soleauily  conviaisadi  that.  I  neTOS  for  one  hour  was 
rsoonciled  to  it^  or  was  othaewisa.  than  miserably  onhap« 
py ;  but  I  bore  it^  and  ewm  to  Peggalty,  partly  for  the 
lav^  of  b^and  jwi^jr  Ar  shames  oaver  in  any  letter 
(though  many  passed  between  us)  revealed  the  truth. 

Mr.  Micawber's  difficpltiMi  were  an  addition  to  the 
difitressad^^tate  at  my  miodL  In.  my  Ibrlom  state  I  be* 
pme  quite  attaithed  to  the  £EMVuly«.  aad  used  te  waUi 
sbouty  busy  with  Mrs.  Micawber^s  calculations  of  wagrs 
ind  means,  and  beavy  with  the  weight  of  Mr.  Mioaw- 
ber^s  debts.  Oa  a  Saturday  night,  which  was  my  graild 
treat, — ^pfirt^y  because  It  was  a  great  thing.  U>  walk 
home  wi^  six  or  seven  shillings,  in  my  pockety  lo^itig 
into  tk4;  shops  end  thinking  what  such  a  sunii  would  bu|r, 
and  partly  becaose  X  went  borne  early,  "T-Mrs.Mioaiir bar 
woold  m^h^  the  most  beeit-rendieg  confidences  to  me^s 
also  on  a  Sunday  mcruingf  <when  I  mixed  ^e  portioii  of 
tea  or  ooffise  I  bed  boiight  over-nighti  ia  a  little  shavings 
poC,  and  sat  late  at  my  bieakiSut  It  was  nothing  at  all 
milSMal  for  Mr.  Mioewbev  to  sob  videnlly  at  the  begiii* 
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.  oing  of  one  of  tbeee  SMurd«y  sigkt  oonvenatkNu,  ud 
■iag  about  Jw^'b  delj^  being  hit  lovely  Nan,  towwdt 
tlu.«ndof  it.  I  bane,  known' him  com«  heme  to  aappw 
with  a:Aood  of  teara,  mat  m  dedaratien  that  nothiag  mi 
■ow  left  but  a  jail;  and  go  to  bod  making  a  caloulatioa 
(rf  the  expflDBe  of  {Uittiog  bow-^Bdow«  to  the  hooM, 
"in  oase  aajtbing  turned  up,"  wbidt  was  his  brorite 
^preatioa  And  ICn.  Uicawber  waa  just  tke  saiBe. 
,  A  curious  equality  of  friendship,  origiaating,  I  n^ 
poie,  ia  oar  respective  mroBOiatauceH,  sprang  up  bet  we— 
me  and  these  people  notwithstanding  the  lodicrous  <&• 
paritjr  in  our  years.  But  I  ne\-er  oUowed  myself  ts^  be 
prevailed  upon  to  aceeptaay  invkatian  to  eat  and  drink 
Mith  tbem  oat  of  their  stock  (knowing  that  they  got  on 
b«dly  with  the  boteher  and  baker,  and  bad  otien  not  too 
mocb  for  bhomsalTea),  until  Mrs.  Mloawber  to<^  me  into 
her  entira  oonfidenoe.  This  she  did  one  erening  as  fot 
lows: 

."  Uaitor  O^peTfield,"  said  Mru.  Hicawber,  **  I  make 
no  rtnoger  of  jou,  and  tkereforfr  do  not  hesitate  to 
•aj  that  lb.  Uicawber's  difficulties  are  coming  to  • 
erisia."  ... 

It  made  me  very  misenible  to  hear  it,  and  I  lodted  at 
lbs.  Jficnwber'a  red  aye*  wH'i  the.  otmotit  (sympathy. 

."  With  tbe  exeeptiun  of  the  heel  of  a  Dutch  cheeae— 
whieii  is  iMtadapled  to  tbe  wants  of  a  young  family  '  — 
■Md  Hre.  Uicnwbar,  "then?  id  mally  not  a  scrap  of  any. 
thing  in  tbe  larder.  I  wn«  aooustotned  to  speak  of  the 
tankr  wlnn  I  livod  with  pspavod  mama,  and  I-UMd'the 
word  almost  unconsciaaAly^  What  I  mean  to  express;  ii^ 
that  there  is  nothing  to  oat  in  tbe  honse/* 
"  Dear  ms !  "  I  said,  in  great  oonoem. 

/  bad  two  or  three  ahiUings  of  ray  week's  money  in 
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my  podKet  —  froin  which  I  prMame  that  it  mutt  haT« 
hmn  oo  a  Wedaegdii j  night  when  we  held  this  eonvevsap 
tioo— »  and  I  hastily  produced  them,  ^and  with  heartfek 
eeucion  begged  Mrg.  Mieawbertoaecept  of  them  ae  a 
kiaD.  But  that  lady,  kiitiiog' ale,  and  making  me  pot 
them  ba^  in  mj  packet,  repKed  that  she  coaldnH  ttdak 
rf  it. 

<«No,  my  d«ir  liaeter  GoipperMd,'*  said  Bhe^  «W 
be  it  from  my  thoughts  I  But'  you  faave>  a  discretion 
beyead  your  years,  and  can  render  me- another  kind 
ef  eerrioe,  if  you  will ;  and  a  service  I  will  thankfiiHy 
accept  of.** 
I  begged  Mrs»  Micaw4»er  to  name  it. 

•<^I  have  parted  with^  the  pkifie  ^  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Ifieawber,  ^  Six  tea,  two^  salt,  and  a  pair  of  sugars,  I 
haTc  at  different  times  bprrcwed  money  on,  in  secret^ 
with  my  own  handa  But  the  twins  are  a  great  tie;  and 
to  ose,  with  my  recoUections  of  papa  and  taama,  these 
transactions  are  very  painful.  There  are  still  a  few 
triies  that  we^coald  pait  with*  lir*  Mioawber'S'ifeelings 
wonki  DCTer  allow  AMitto  dispose  of  th^iH  ;  and  Gliekett^ 
*— this  was  the  girl  from  the  workhouse —^ '^  being  of  a 
?nlgnr  mindy  would  take  painful  lihehlies  if  so  much  oon- 
idence  was  reposed  in  h^n  Master  Cepperield,  if  i 
migbt  ask'yoo"^^ 

>  I  understood  Mrs.  Micawber  new,  and  begged  her>  lo 
make  use  of  me  to  any  extent.  I  began  le  dispose  of 
the  more  portable  articles  of  property  that^  very  evening; 
and  went  outen  a  similar  expedition  almost  every  room- 
lag,  before  I  went  to  Murdstone  and  Grinby's. 

Mr.  Micawber  had  a  few  books  on  a  little  ohifibnier, 
wfaidi  he  called  the  libnury ;  and  those  went  first  I 
Mpnad  them,  one  alter  another,  to  a  book-stall  in  the 
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CSty-rwkd  —  one  put  o£  wbicb,  n«u  «or  boosB,  nm 
■iBWBliaU  book-«taU*;  ud  bwd-^gp*  (Iwn-i-.ud  mU 
Ibeu  for  whAtever  Ihay  iraukl  briag.  Ttw  ksep»r.  of 
ttii*  b«0k<«tall,  vholivitd  in  a  IHtfe  faoHM  b«fai«d  it^  omA 
W  g«t  (ip^T  tiTciT  oi^tt  u>d  to  be.  violimtljr  loslded  hf 
hia  wifo  eTM^  monuag.  Hon  thsa  iMtoc,  «rt«>n  I  hmU 
there  earij,  I  had  audieaoe  of  him  io  a  turn-up  beddeiiAi 
with  Kout  IB  hia.fiMefaMMl  or  a  bkck  tf^  beuuig  wit* 
MM  to  bit  enwwoB  ovamight  (I  am  afraid  he  vraa 
fuimelaome  in.  his  drink),  and  ha.  vrth  -a  sfai^og  hand, 
aatteaTOring  ta  find  the  naedful  ahillinga  in  one  or  otboi 
of  the  pockets  of  his  dotheg,  which  lay  upon  tbe  Aota, 
while  hU  wife^  wit]»  a<  bab;  in  bar  anns  and  barahoM 
doan  at  heel,  oaviir  Mt  off  rabbg.  bin.  Somatiroca  he 
had,  k>i*  bis  nKMKQr,  and  tbea.  he  woiU  tiA  ma  to  oaH 
again ;  but  his  wife  bad  alwajs  got  bob*  —  had  tahan 
bii^  I  data-  saf ,  while  be  was  drunk  —  anul  aacredf 
ooaifletad  tkei  bargiua  on  Iha  slwra,  as  we  went  dawn 
tegether. 

At  the  pawsbiakeif*  sbopi  tao*  I  bi^ui  ta  be  *a*y 
wall,  knoWflh  Tha  priaaiyal  geatkraan.  wha.  flffioiatei 
behind  the  coanter,  took,  a  good  deal  of  aotua  of  mat 
and  oftaa  got  ma.  I  raoeUodv  to  doahna.a  Lstin  niMw  «r 
adjw^vm  or  to  oan^ptU  a  lialJn  verit,  in  hia  eaiv  wbttl 
he  traosaded  m;  business.  After  all  these  gfi'MMm 
lfra..3iicaHber  mftda  a  little,  treat,  which  was  genvallj 
a  Mpper;  aad  there  was  a  yeanliar  relish  in  theea  mnah 
wbicb  I  well  remc-iDbeR- 

Al  hut  Mr-  Uicawbor's  difficulties  .caae  to  a  aria^ 
and  be  wn^  arrested  earl;  one  uoming^  and  carried  ovat 
tp  ttie  King's  Bench  Prison  in  the  Bofougb.  He  told 
fie.  us  lie  went  out  of  the  bausa,  that  tha  God  of  tef 
Lrtd  /jpir  gotw  down  apoa  him — and  I  raallx  t 
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kdA  heart  was  brokien  and  mhie  too.  But  I  heard,  alfcer* 
irards,  that  he  iTas  deen  to  play  a  \We\j  game  (^  skittles, 
befbre  noon. 

On  the  ferst  Sunday  lifter  heivas  taken  thefe^  I  WiA 
to  go  Knd  see  him,  and  have  dintier  with  «hhiL  I  Urte  H 
fA  my  way  to  svehk  pla^e,  ^bd  just  shoiU'of  diatif  Iim^ 
I  shofild  see  soich  to<tth^ <|>k^, and  jmk  shoifli^  th* 
I'i^6iild  see  a  pttH,  wtiksh  I  wMb  40  ero8S>  und  k^. 
tcmtghi  on  iintil  I  saw  iti  turnkeys  AM  this  I '^id>t 
kiid  when  at  la^  I^d  see  a  turnkey  (poor  little  ftllow 
thtft  f  was !),  and  thought  how,  when  Roderick  Rahdohi 
irss  in  a  debtors'  prison,  fhere^  was  a  man  there  with 
'iiodting  on  him  but  an  old  rog,  the  tni^ey  swash  before 
my  dimmed  eyes  and  tiij  'beating  heiirt. 

Mr.  MicaWber  wtis  Waitmg  for  nie  Wkbin  the  gate, 
and  we  went  np  to  his  r6otik  (top  stoiy  biit  one),  knd 
cried  very  much.  He  solemnly  conjured  me,  I  remem- 
ber, to  take  warning  by^hls  fitfe ;  and  tb  observe  th^t  if 
a  man  had  twenty  pounds  a  year  for  hts  incdmie,  and 
'tpebt  nineteen  pounds  ninet^n  shillings  and  ^fxpence, 
he  wonld  "be  happy,  but  that  if  h^  i^ent  tw^ty  pourids 
#ne  he  wduld  be  misleralile.  After  idiieh  he  bok'r^^wed  a 
lihillhig  of  me  for  pdrter,  ^e  'me  a  Inrtitten  ord^  dii 
Mrs.  Mieawber  for  the  amount,  and  put  away  liis  podcet- 
haHdkerchi<^,  and  cheered  up. 

We  8at%ltfore  a  little  fire,  wi4li  two  brieks  put  withui 
the  roMSed  grate,  one  on  eadh  sfdfe,  to  prevent  its  burning 
too  many  coate;  until  another  detytor,  who  tihared  the 
room  wi'^li  Mr.  Idtiiwber,  came  In  fit>m  the  bakehouse 
with  the  krin  of  mutton  which  was 'Our  joint-stock  repast. 
rhen  I  was  sent  up  to  <*Captaili  Hoj^dns^  in  the  room 
orterhead,  with  Mr.  MicaWb«fr*s  compliments,  and  I  was 
Ids  young  ftfend,  imd  woiUd  GiptiEuii  Hopkins  lend  me  ^ 
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Gftptain  Hopkins  lent  me  the  knife  and  fork,  witb  Ui 
oomplimenU  U>  Mr>  Mieawber.  There  was  a  very  dir^ 
bdj  in  bis  little  room,  and  two  waD  girU,  his  daughlea, 
with  'Sbeck  beadfl  of  bair.  I  tluughl  it  was  belter  ta 
bormw  Captain  Hopkuis's  kntfa  and  fork,  than  Captaiii 
Bopkins'a  ooab.  Tba  captain  hipitelf  was  in  tbe  la^l 
ezlremitjr  of  shshbbiness,  with  large  whiskers,  and  an  old, 
oU  br*mi  greal-cMt  with  no  other  coftt  below  it.  I  saw 
hia  bed  roll(.d  up  in -a  oonier;  and  what  plat«s  and  dishes 
and  pots  he  had,  on  a  elielf ;  and  I  divined  (God  knowj 
bow)  that  tbongb  the  two  girls  with  the  »hock  beads  of 
hair  were  Captain  Hopkins's  children,  the  dirtj-  lady  was 
not  mariied  to  Captun  Hopkins,  ^y  timid  station  on 
hie  threshold  was  not  occupied  more  than  a  couple  of 
minutes  at  mosti  but  1  came  down  again  with  all. this 
in  m^  knowledge,  as  surelj  as  the  knife  and  fork  wen 
in  say  hand. 

There  was  something  gjrpsj'-like  and  apeeable  in  the 
dinner,  after  all.  I  took  back  Captain  Hopkins's  knife 
and  foi^  earlf  in  the  af^rnoon,  and  went  home  to  oom- 
fort  Urs.  Uicawber  with  an  account  of  my  visit.  She 
binted  when  ehe  b«w  me  retunii  and  made  a  little  jug 
of  egg-hot  afterwards  to  console  us  while  we  talked  it 

I  don't  know  bow  the  household  furniture  came  to  ba 
Mhl  for  the  family  benefit,  or  wlw  sold  it,  except  that  ' 
did  not.  Sold  it  was,  bowaver,  and  carried  nv%y  in  a 
van  I  except  the  beds,  a  few  chairs,  and  the  kilchen 
table.  With  tbeiM'  poSBoasions  we  enownped,  as  it  were, 
m  the  two  parlors  of  the  empti«d  house  in  Windsor 
Terrace  ;  Urs.  Micawber,  the  children,  the  Orfling,  and 
m/self ',  and  lived  in  those  rooms  night  and  day.  I  have 
ao  Hm  for  bow  long,  though  it  seems  to  mo  for  a  long 
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tune.  At  last  Mrs.  Mieawber  resolved !  to  move  into 
tbe  prUoD*  where  Mr.  Mieawber  had  now  secured  a 
room  to  himself.  So  I  took  the  key  of  the  house  to  the 
kadlord,  who  was  rerj  glad  to  get  it ;  and  the  beds  were 
MBl  o¥er  to  the  King's  Bench,  exeept  mine,  far  which  a 
little  toom  was  hired  outside  tbe  walls  in  the  ncighhoi^ 
hood  of  that  InstitatioOr  Terj  much  ie  my  saiisfaictioni, 
aae0  the  Micawbers  and  I  had  become*  too  used  ta 
€ae  another,  m  our  traables,  to  pait.  >  The  Orfliag 
was  ykewiae  accommodated  with  an  InexpensiTe  lod§- 
bg  io  the  same  neighUH'hood.  Mine  was  a  qui^^t 
back-garret  with  a  sbpiog  rooC  commaading  a  pleasant 
prospect  of  a  timber-yards  aad  when  I  took  possessioii 
of  it,  with  the  refledton  that  Mr.  Micawber's  ifcublee 
had  come  to  a  crisio  at  laot,  I  thought  it  qoite  a 
paiadise. 

All  this  time  I  was  working  at  Murdstone  and  Ghrinr 
by's  in  the  same  commea  way,  and  with  the  si&ne  o6m- 
aoo  epmpamms,  and  with  ithe  ^me  sense  ef  aomeritod 
d^gnidatkm  ao  at  first.  But  I  ae^erf  happily  forme  ao 
doabt,  made  a  single  acquaiotafice,^  or  epoke  to  any  of 
tbe  maoy  boys  whom  I  saw  daily  in  going  to  tibe  wafe« 
benoc^  In  coming  irom  k, !  aad  ia  prowling  about  the 
streets  at  meal-times.  I  led  the  same  aecretly  unhappgr 
life }  hot  I  led  it  ia  the  same  lonely,  self-reliant  manner* 
Tharcnly^changee  I  am  «mscieus  of  axe,  first,  that  I  rhad 
gvewn  BBoie  shabby,  and  seoeadly,  that  I  was  now  m* 
lieved  oi  much  of  the  weight  ef  Mr.  and  Mm.  Mieawber^ 
turn  i  hr  some  relatives  €»r  ftieads  had  engaged  lo  help 
them  at  their  present  pass,  aad  they  lived  more  com- 
fortably in  the  prison  than  they  had  lived  §ot  a  long 
while  out  of  it  I  used  to  breakfast  with  them  now,  in 
fiitoe  of  oome  anaogemeat,  of  wihich  I  have  fbi9>tAen 
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die  detaBs.  I  ftrget,  UW,  «t  wlnt  hoar  the  gmtua  w«K 
i^Miied  in  tin  tnoniing,  «dAiUlng  of  niy  going  in  ;  bat  1 
know  that  I  was  often  up  M  six  o'clock,  and  that  orf 
ftrarite  kronging^plnoe  in  the  tnterVal  ms  utd  ^jmidm 
firidge,  when  i  mm  wont  to  «t  in  'otw  et  ttm  'StdBe 
VBoMaas,  watohltig  tin  people  going  by,  <«  to  look  «rar 
ihe  h^uMn^M  at  the  <Bifti  ihiniBg  in  ttw  «Bt«*-,  taii 
l^htHtgnp  the  ^tMes  fla*ie  on  tlw  tdp  of  tbv  HAnm- 
MML  '  The  Orfllbg  nVK  -me  bct«  tometftnes,  ib  'be  tcM 
Mtoe  aAonishing  fiotioos  re^peeling  the  whuresaad  tfa« 
Tower ;  of  whieh  I  can  tmj  ao  more  tbnn  that  I  taope  ] 
believed  them  myaelft  In  die  evening  I  used  to  ga  badt 
te  tfae  pvisan,  aad  walk  wp  and  down  the  paraAe  with 
ifr.  Htcawber;  or  play  cawbo  with  Mm.  lCic«wt>er,'aiid 
heW  Kmlnimaaeea  of  her  'pafa  -and  mama.  Wlwtbw 
Mr.  Hordstone  knew  where  I  was,  I  am  unable  to  Vtf, 
I'DafertaU  tfaeoi  at  HwdMoae  and  Grinby'a. 

"Mr.  tticawlMr^  atbifs,  aMMagh  paat  tbUr  «ririi^ 
^rnvwrf  ■MohfnvolMNl  bjnoMD  Veaertata  *"I>se4,'* 
of  which  I  tued  to  ke^ia  grcat-deil,  and  whidh  I  lap- 
j^oee  now,  t«  have  b«e»  aone  ibrmer  'eontpoaMoD  wMi 
hlfrcredlCon,  thonf^l  wae  eo'flu-  from  being  olew  about 
klhen,  that  I  am  cotutboui «r  kaving  coofiMinded  it'«Hh 
AoM  dvmeaiaeal  parehneDia  'vAiich  am  heM  to  hwe^ 
onee  npoti  a  time,  obtained  ■»  a  great  extent  bi  Oer> 
many.  At  laat  A(e  doeuneBt  (tpfvaMd  to  be  got  out  of 
the  way,  mnebow;  at  ail  eveatc,  it  oea«ed  to  be  (kl 
nxk  ahead  it  had  beea;  land  Hn.  Uibawber  inlbrmed 
■M  that  "her  {atnily"  had  decidsd  that  Mr.  Hi)»w4NH> 
ibonld  apply  Ibr  bia  relehae  under  the  laoolvent  DebtoM' 
Act,  whicA  would  Ht  bka  iiree,  she  expected,  in  ab«« 
liic  weeks. 

'AaitlMi,''  naUmi  Hioawhm,  who  ww  piMeMt  «l 
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have  DO  doalii  I  thatt^  plaase^  Heaven,  begin  to  be  befeve* 
hmi  wkb  the  world,  and  to  Hwt  io  a^^perfeotiy  new  nai>- 
Mr,  if''—  in  sborty  if  anything  >  Umk»  ap/'  < 

Bj  way  of  going  in  for  anj^tlimg  that  might  be  on  tkm 
0HfU»  I  ohU  to  niind  that  Mr.  Micawber^  abovl'tbis  time^ 
eovipeoed  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Ownnifpv  praying 
ftr  aaahoralion  in  the  kw  of  impriflonaient  fbr^debti  I 
til' down  tbii'reiMmbraaiee'bore,  betoise  itisan  instnwo 
lo^  myaelf  o^  the  manner  in-  wfaieb  I  illed  my  M  boolK 
lomy  altorod  Hfb,  and  >  made  storiea' for  myself  poiof  tho 
ttroeta,  and  out  of  men  and^  women;  and  how:  boom  main^ 
poiala  in  tbo  cbaractev  I  shall  anoonseioosly.  develop,  i 
suppose)  m  wiithig  my^  Efo,  were  gnldnalfy  forming  all 
this  whiiOi 

'ners  was  a  dob  in  the  prison,  in  whieh  Mr*  Mieasv* 
ber,  as  m  gentleman^  was  a  grea|  authority.  Mv.  Micaw- 
ber  had  stated  his  idea,  of  tins  petition:  to.  the  elob,  and 
the  chib  h«d  strongly  af^itared  «f  the  same.^  Wherafore 
Mta  Mionwber  (whs  was  ajthoiislighfy  gaod-natiired  man, 
aad  as  adivie  a^  creature  ahsiii  oireiything  but  his^own 
sffiiirs  ascver eaistid^  and  nofter-  so  happy  as  wlien  lia 
was.  basy  about  something  that  ooald;  norer«  be^iof  any 
profit  t»  hiai)  set  to  woric  at  thoi  petition,  iaTenled  it| 
engrossed  it «on  «n  immense; sheet e^  paper^  spread  it  oot 
on  a  tab)e>  and  appointod  a  time  for  all  the^ehib,  and  all 
within  the  wiaiis  if  they  ohose^  to  come  up  to  his  room 
aodaignit 

When  I  h^aid  of  this  approaching  oeremoay,  1  was  so 
MixiaBO  to  see  them  aU  cooao  in,  one  afoer  another^ 
though  I  haew  the^  gveater  part  of  them  already,  and 
Ihay  BM,  that  I  got  an  bourns  leanrb  of  absence*  from 
Mnadoloile  and  Orinby's,  and  established  myself  in  ^ 
MDOii  for  that  parposo*     As  many  of  the  ptinc^ 
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DMmbflTs  iif  tbe  ohib  aa  otuld  be  got  into  the  email  Mon 
without  filling  it,  ittpp«Fl«d  Hik  Mfcawber  in  front  of 
the  peHtion,  whit«  m;  old  friend  Caplun  Ho[AiDS  (w)m 
htid  washed  bimielf,  to  do  honor  to  so  a^enin  an  odea* 
Bion)  Btatiooed  hineeH*  ilose'to  it,  to  read  it4o  kll  whn 
were  unac^iuiated  with  iu  eonteab.  "Hie  door  waa 
then  thrown  open,  and  the  general  population  b^an  lo 
eeane  in,  io  a  long  file;  eevraid  waiting  onUide,  whiln 
MM  entered,  affixed  hit  signature,  and  went  ont.  To 
ererybodj  in  suoeesaioo.  Captain  Hopkins  laid :  "  Have 
you  read  it?"  —  "No."  "  Would  jou  like  lo  hear  it 
Eead?"  ir  he  weaklj  showed  lite  least  dupoaitioo  to 
bear  it,  Captain  Hopkins,. in  a  loudsoDoiwu  T«ioe,  gaT« 
him  every  word  of  it.  The  captain  would  have  read  it 
twenty  thousand  times,  if  twenty  thoneand  people  would 
have  keaid  him,  one  by  tme.  I  remember  a  certain 
hucioos  roll  be  gave  to  snch  pbntes  as  "  The  people's 
representiltives  in  parlianient  assemUed,"  "Your  peti- 
Uoners  therefore  humbly  appmaiA  your  honorable 
boose,"  "  His  gracioos  Majesty's  imlbrtuoate  ■ubjeota," 
as  if  the  words  were  aomething  real  in  his  nsoatb,  and 
delicioas  to  taste;  Hr.  Utcawber,  meanwhile,  listening 
with  a  little  of  an  author's  vanity,  and  contemplating 
(not  severely)  the  spftes  on  the  oppoMte  waH. 

As  I  wmked  to  and  fro  daily  betweea  Southwark  and 
Blackfriars,  and  lounged  about  at  meal-times  in  obscoie 
fitreels,  the  stones  of  which  may,  for  anything  I  know,  be 
worn  at  this  moment  by  my  childish  feet,  I  wonder  how 
many  of  these  people  were  wanting  in  the  crowd  that 
used  to  come  filing  before  me  in  review  i^id,  to  the 
echo  of  Osptain  Hopkins's  voice  I  When  my  tbougbta 
go  back  now,  lo  that  slow  agony  <d  my  youth,  I  wonder  ' 
bow  ntach  of  the  histories  I  invented  for  sudi  pnopk 
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baiig^  like  a  mist  of  fiuicj  over  wellHremembered  facto ! 
¥nien  I  tread  the  old  ground,  I  do  not  wonder  that  I 
leem  to  see  and  pity,  going  on  before  me,  an  innocent 
fomantie  boy,  making  his  imaginatiye  world  oat  of  eaeh 
■tnaige  experiences  and  sordid  thingik 


I .   ■ 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Ih  due  ^me  Mr.  Micawber'a  petition  was  ripe  te 
heariDg;  and  that  gentleman  waa  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged under  the  Act,  to  my  great  joy.  His  credi- 
ton  were  not  implacable ;  and  iin.  Micawber  informed 
me  that  even  the  revengeAil  bootmaker  had  declared  in 
open  court  that  he  bore  bim  no  malice,  but  that  when 
money  was  owing  to  him  he  liked  to  be  paid.  He  Mtd 
he  thought  it  was  human  nature- 
Mr.  Micawber  retamed  to  the  King's  Bench  when 
bis  caM  was  over,  aa  some  fees  were  to  be  »euled,  and 
some  formalities  observed,  before  he  could  be  actually 
released.  The  club  received  bim  with  transpm-t,  and 
held  an  harmonic  meeting  that  evening  in  bia  hoaor; 
while  Mrs.  Micawber  and  I  had  a  lamb's  fry  in  private, 
surrounded  by  the  sleeping  family. 

"  On  such  an  occasion  I  will  give  you,  Master  Copper- 
Seld,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  in  a  little  more  flip,"  foi 
we  bad  been  having  some  already,  "  the  memory  of  my 
papa  and  mama." 

"Are  they  dead,  ma'am?"  I  inqaired,  after  drinkii^ 
(he  toast  in  a  wine-glass. 

"  My  mama  departed  this  life,"  said  Uth,  Micawber, 
"be&KV  Mr.  Hicswber'a  difficulties  commenced,  or  at 
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least  before  they  became  pressing.  My  papa  lived  ta 
bail  Me.  Mioawber  seveml  thnes,  and  then  expired, 
regretted  by  a  numeroas  etrde.'' 

Mrs.  Micawber  shook  her  head,  and  dropped  a  piooe 
tear  op«m.the  twin  who  happened  to  be  in  hand. 

Aa  1  opald  hardly  hope  for  a  iDore  iiiverable  oppoi^ 
tmltj  of  patting,  a  ifuesdoo  in  which  I  bad  a  Bear  inlep* 
est  I  said  to-  Mrs.  Mioawber : 

^  May  I  ask,  ma'anv  what  yo»  and  Mr.  Micawber  iti» 
tend  to  do,  now  that  Mr.  Micawber  is  ooi  of  dffflcullieB^ 
ai^iatUbei^?    Akve  ya»eeltied  yet  ? '^ 

"^My  imiily,''  said  Mrs.  Mieawber,  who  always  saM 
those  two  words  with  an  air,  tbaugh  I  aever  ooidd'  di^ 
cover  who  eanse  imder  the  deaominatioii,  '^my  fiiaiily 
aie  of  opmion  that^  Mr«  Mieawber  should  quit  London^ 
and  exert  his  talents  in  tbe  ooanlvy.  Mt.  Mieawber  Is 
a  iMn  of  great  taltot,.  Master  Copperfleld." 

I  said  I  was  sure  of  that. 

'♦Of  great  talenC  repealed  Mn.  Mieawbett  "^Hy 
family  aie  ef  opinioa^  that,  wkh  a  lit^  interest,  seme* 
thing  alight  be  deae^  fiir  a  nun  of  bis  ability  in  fk» 
Csslom  Hoose.  Tbe  iniviiiea>  ef  my  ^Hnily  being-  leeal^; 
it  is  their  wish  that  Mr.  Mieawber  should  go  down  to 
Plymouth.  They  think  il  irictt^peasablo  that  he  should 
be  upon  the  spot.** 

^That  he  maybe^ready?"  I  suggested 

'^Exaatly;'  aetumed  Mm.  Mioawber.  ^^ThalbeiBay 
lie  reaify  •—  ia  case  of  aoytimig  taming  up.^ 

^  And  do  yon  ga  too,  ma'am  ?  " 

The  eventa  of  the  day,  in  combination  witl.  the  tw^nt, 
'^  not  with  the  flip,  had  made  Mrs.  Micawber  hysterioal^ 
laAahe  shad  taan  as  she  replied : 

*"  I  never  will  desert  Mb  Mieawber.     Mn  Mieawber 
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may  b«vo  conoealed  his  difficulties  from  me  in  the  Snl 
ioi^Uncei  but  his  Bangiiioe  Umper  maj  hare  led  him  tt 
expect  that  he  would  overcome  them.  The  pearl  n«dc 
Uoe  and  bracelets  which  I  inherited  from  mama,  have 
been  disponed  of  for  lesi  than  half  their  value;  aod  the 
set  uf  coral,  nbich  was  the  wedding-gift  of  laj  papa,  hai 
boea  actuaJIjr  thronn  away  for  Dotting.  Bat  I  nesor 
will  desert  Mr,  Uicawber.  No  I  "  cried  Urs.  Ificawbo^ 
Dure  affeoted  thaa  before,  "  I  never  will  do  it  I  It's  of 
no  DM  asking  ma  !  " 

I  felt  quite  unoonfortable  ~-r  as  if  Mrs.  Mioawber  sn^ 
posed  I  had  asked  her  to  do  an/thing  of  the  sorti  — and 
•at  looking  at  her  in  alana. 

"  Mr.  Uicawber  haa  his  bolt*.     I  do  not  deny  that  ho 

is  improvideat.    I  do  not  denj  that  be  baa  kept  me  in 

the  dark. as  to  bis  resources  and  his  liabilities,  botit,"  aba 

'  went  on,  looking  at  the  wall :  "  but  I  nevar  will  deaort 

Mr.  Micawberl" 

Mrs.  Micawber  baiiag  now  raised .  her  vcnca  ialo  a 
perieot  scream,  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  ran  off  to  the 
dub-room,  and  disturbed  Mr.  Micawber  in  the  act  of 
presiding  at   a  long    table,  aad  teadmg  theohonu  of 
Gee  up,  Dobbin, 
Gee  he,  Dobbin, 
Gee  up,  Dobbin, 
Gee  up,  and  gee  hoi— o — ol 
—  with  the  tidings  that  Mrs.  Micawber  was  in  aa  alann- 
ing  state,  upon  which  he  inuuediately  burst  into  tears, 
and  came  away  with  me  with  his  waiatcoat  full  of  the 
lieads  and  tail*  of  shrimps,  of  which  he  had  been  pai> 
taking- 

"  Emma,  my  angel  I "  oried  Mr.  Mioawber, 
iato  the  room ;  "  what  is  the  matter  *  " 
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^  I  ueyer  will  desert  yoa,  Micawber ! "  she  ex- 
dumed. 

''My  life!"  said  Mr.  Ificawber,  taking  her  in  hii 
■mis.     **I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it" 

**  He  is  the  parent  of  my  children  !  He  is  the  fktiier 
of  my  twins  I  He  is  the  husband  of  my  affections,'* 
cried  Mrs.  Micawber,  struggling ;  **and  I  ne^^yer — will 
46aert  Mr.  Mica#ber ! " 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  deeply  affected  by  this  proof 
of  her  devotion  (as  to  me,  I  was  dissolred  in  tears,) 
that  he  hong  over  her  in  a  passionate  manner,  implor- 
ing her  to  look  up,  and  to  be  calm.  But  the  more  he 
aaked  Mrs.  Micawber,  to  look  tip,  the  more  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  nothing  ;  and  ihe  more  he  asked  her  to 
compose  herself,  the  moiie  she'wooMn't.  Cbnseqoently 
Mr.  Micitwber  was  soon  so  overeome,  that  he  mingled 
his  tears  with  hers  and  mine ;  until  he  begged  me  to 
do  him  the  favor  of  taking  a  chair  on  the  staircase, 
while  he  got  her  into  bed.  I  would  have  taken  my 
leave  for  the  night,  but  he  wovld  not  hear  of  my  doing 
that  until  the  strangers'  bett  should  ring.  So  I  sat  at 
the  staircase  window,  mtil  he  came  out  with  anodier 
chair  and  joined  me. 

^  How  is  Mrs.  Micawber  now,  sir  ?  "  I  said. 

'^Very  low,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  shaking  his  head; 
"reaction.  Ah,  this  has  been  ft  dreadful  day!  We 
stand  alone  now  -^  everjrthing  is  gone  ^nom  us  I " 

Mr.  Micawber  pressed  my  hand,  and  groaned,  and 
afterwards  shed  tears.  1  was  greatly  touched,  and  dis- 
appointed too,  for  I  had  expected  that  we  should  be 
quite  gay  on  this  happy  and  long-looked  for  occasion. 
B«t  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mieawber  were  so  used  to  their  old 
iiflealties,  I  think,  that  they  feH  quite  shipwrecked 
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wbra  they  c»ma  (o  cdnsider  that  they  vent  Kl«»e4 
&om  them.  All  their  elutidty  was  departed,  tmi  1 
Derer  saw  then  half  so  wretAeif  as  on  this  nigfal ;  in- 
Mmuch  that  when  the  bell  nag,  aad  He.  Hicawbcv 
wafted  with  nie  to  tiie  lodgo,  and  parted  frMn  nie  ttiere 
with  a  Uaasmg,  I  f6\t  quite  af#aid  to  have  him  bj  UnK 
•df,  ha  wa*  M>'  pncfouDdly  miaarabte.  - 

But  through  all  the  coafuaion  and  iawMss  itf  gfiritt- 
in  which  we  had  baeo,  m  Hsexpectadlj  to  ne,  felT«dt«d, 
I  [-Ualy  dbMMad  thai  Hr,  and  Mn.  liioawber  an* 
their  fkmily  wfire  going  sw^  ftmn  Loodoo,  and  that  i 
partiag  betwoett  a»  waa  near  at  band.  It  waa  id  my 
walk  boAie  Ihal  sight,  and  in  the  aieaplesfrham  whiok 
followed  when  I  laj  in  bad,  tiiat  the  IhiMighC  firat  o» 
cumd  to  tfe  —  fhongh  I  don't  know  how  it  cwne  int* 
mj  head  —  whldx  aAarwaidj  ebapad  itaeW  brto  ft  art- 
tied  reHduttaiL 

1  btd  gr«wD  Is  ba  so  aoeaatomod.  lo  the  lficawbeT% 
and  had  been  lo  intinata  with  them  ia  their  diatreaMa, 
and  waa  M  nttatfly  frieiktiau  trithaut  them,  thai  iha 
proeped  of  being  thrown  apcn  asake  new  shift  fix  a 
lodging,  Mid  going  aae^  mora  aaKmg  nnkoowa  pe^itei 
was  like  being  that  moment  turned  adrifi  into  mjr  pra^ 
ent  life,  with  sUch  a  knowledge  of  il  ready  made,  as 
espBrienee  had  given  m»  All  the  lensilSve  feeUags  it 
woundAd  M  craaUy,  m3i  the  Bhmne  and  mkery  it  kept 
alive  within  my  breast,  beeame  aiora  paigBant  aa  I 
Ibonghl  of  this  t  and  I  determined  that  th«  KA  ww 
unoadurabla. 

That  there  waa  no  bo^  of  eaoapd  from  it,  nnleaa  the 
eso^M  was  my  own  act,  I  knew  qute  well.  I  nvtij. 
beard  iiDai  iSn  MnrdstMMi  and  never  fMm  Hr.  Mnrd^ 
ttaams   hut   twa  or  three   pvcela  of   made  or    oMadaA 
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liitfiM  liad  xmie  «p  Ibv  me,  oMuigned  to  Mr.  Quibion, 
nd  in  each  there  was  a  acnip  af  paper  to  tfaci  effect 
tfwt  J.  M.  tfustei  D.  C  mm  afipfyiig  himeelf  to  buat^ 
mm^mM^  demoting  himtelf  «RiM>ttj^  to  Uedutfas-^  aeit 
tbe  leait  hint  af  mjefver  batng  aa jtfaing  ^Ue  than  i^ 
QOBunoD  drudge  into  which  I  was  fast  sellting  down* 

The  very  next  day  ahowed  me^  while  mj  iniad  was 
ia  the  flial  iagitatkm  of  what-ithadtoooeived,;  that  Mrs. 
MiHiwIier  had  net  <  spoken  nf^  their  rgcnng  away  withoaA 
warrant.  They  took  a  lodgihg  in  the  hoase  where.  I 
lired,  Ibr  a  week ;  at  <the  eKpiration  of  whieh  time  they 
ipore  to  alurt  for  Pfyinooth.  IjCr*  Micawber  himtalf 
mme  down  to  the  eaonting-haase,  in  ihe  aderaeon,  to 
teU  Mr.  Qvioies  that  ha  nrast  reliDquish  ti^e  on  the 
itty  of  faia  depar6ire»  and  to^give  mea  high  ^'^hatacter, 
ivhich  1  am  tore  I  deaerred.  And  Ms.  Quir/ion,  call<' 
ing  in  Tipp  the  carman,  who  was  a  marraed  nivi^  and 
hHl  a- room  to  let,  (quartered  me  pi<09pectivi»ly  on  htm 
— hy  oar  maloal  oonaent,  as  he  had  erevy  Jreasen  to 
think  ;  lor  i  said  nothing,  thoiigh  m^  resolntioo  wfia  now 
teken. 

I  pasied  n^  evenings  with  Mr.  jmd  Mn,  Micawber, 
daring  the  «f«nildnipg  term  of  our  residenee  ufeider  the 
mme  rooi;  and  I  think  wn  heeame  fonder  of  one  an* 
other  as  the  time  went  on«  On  the  last  Sunday,  th^ 
invited  me  to  dinner ;  and  we^  had  a  Mn  of  poik  and 
apple  sauce,  and  a  pudding.  I  bad  bought,  a  spotted 
wooden  horse  over^nght  as  a  parthig  gift  to  little  Wil» 
kins  Micawber— that  was  the  boy — and  a  doll  for  little 
Biama.  I  had  also  bestowed  a  shilling  on  the  Ording, 
who  was  about  to  be  disbanded. 

Wa  had  a  wery  plennuit  diay,  though  we  ware  all  in 
ft  tendnr  stale  about  our  apphMching  separation. 


^ 
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"I  shall  never,  Uaster  CopperHcU,"  said  Hn.  Mi- 
cawber,  "  rerert  to  tbc  poiiod  wheo  Ur.  Uicawbei  mt 
in  difflcuHiea,  witboat  ttuabuig.  «r  yo4L  Your  condrnt 
bm  Blwa^B  been  of  tbe  mott  delie*ta  and.  obl^ag  d» 
•oriptuHi.  Yon  hftve  aever  been  a  lo^er.  Ton  <hiivB 
been  a  friend." 

•'U7  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hieairberi  '^  Copperfield,"  for 
•0  he  had  been  ««u«tomed  to  call  me  of  lator  "  bas  a 
heart  to  feel  Tor  the  diatressei  of  his  fellovcreaMrM 
when  tbej  are  behind  a  doud,  and  a  head  to  plan^'and 
a  hand  to  —  in  short,  a  general  ability  tadiapoea  ot 
such  availdile  propert;  as  «oald  be  raade  away  with." 

I  expreaaed  lay  sense  of  ^ia  commendittioo,  and  aaid 
I  was  very  sorrj  we  wen   going  lo  Iom  ona  aiMtbar. 

"  Hy  dear  yonng  friend,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  an 
older  than  you ;  a  nutn  of  aome  experience  in  Efe,  and 
—and  of  Mtne  e^kerienoe,  in  abort,  in  diffleidties,  gen> 
erally  (peaking.  At  [weaent,  and  antil  something  toma 
up  (which  I  am,  I  may  tay,  beady  aspeotingj,  I  have 
nothing  to  beatow  but  adrice.  Still  my  adTice  is  ao 
far  worth  taking  that— in  short,  that  I  have  never 
taken  it  myself,  aad  aA  the"  — het«  Ur.  Mioawber, 
who  bad  been  beaming  and  smiling,  all  over  bis  head 
and  face,  up  U>  the  present  moment,  checked  hinuMlf 
and  frowned  —  "the  mnerable  wretch  you  behold." 

"  My  dear  IGcawber !  "  urged  his  wife. 

"  I  say,"  retnroed  Ur.  Uieawber,  quite  forgetting 
himself,  and  smiKng  again,  "  the  miserable  wrateh  yoa 
behold.  My  adrioe  is,  never  do  l»fnorTow  what  yoa 
can  do  to-day.  Procraatination  is  the  thief  of  lime 
Collar  him." 

"My  poor  papa's  maxim,"  Mrai  Mic*wber  observed. 

"Mj  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hicawber,  "your  papa  wbf  very 
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wgU  in  hie  whj,  and  Henven  fbtiiid  that  1  should  du- 
para|^  hiin.  Take  him  for'  all  in  all,  we  n«'er  shall  — 
m  abort,  make  the  Bcquainiance,  probeblj,  of  anjbod; 
riae  posaessiDg,  at  hi*  time  of  life,  the  raiAa  legs  for 
gaiteM,  and  able<  to  read  the  same  detcription  of  prin^ 
witboat  BpMtacles.  But  be  applied  that  maxim  to  out  . 
Baniage,  my  dear;  and  that  was  so  far  prematurol]' 
entered  into,  in  conMqoenee,  tkat  I  never  recovered  the 


Ur.  Uieawber  k)ok«d  aside  at  Hra.  Uicawber,  and 
added :  "  Not  that  I  am  Son;  for  it.  Quite  the  contrarj^ 
nj  love."    After  whi^  he  *ai  grave  for  a  minate  or  ao. 

"Mf  other  (Hebe  of  adviee,  Cbppei^eld,"  said  Hr. 
Hioawbei^  ■*  jom  knew.  Anmid  income  twentf  potinds, 
aoDual  aipeadltare  aineleea  nirMteen  six,  resoh  happi- 
oesa.  Annual  iaeotte  twenfrf  pounds,  annual  expendi- 
ture twcntf  poBude  ought  and  six,  resalt  misery.  The 
btoeaoB  ia  Uightad,  the  leaf  ia  withered,  the  God  of  dajr 
goea  down  npm  the  drear;  scene,  and ' —  and  m  short 
jou  are  fiH«Ter  floorad.    As  I  am ! " 

To  midie  hia  example  the  more  impreaaive,  Hr.  Mi- 
oawber  drank  a  glaas-  of  ptmah  with  an  air  of  great 
eq}o/ment  and  Mtlsfiictien,  and  whistled  the  College 
Ampipe. 

I  did  not  fitU  (o  assnre  hii»  that  I  wotrid  store  these 
pfecepte  in  my  mind,  tboagb  indeed  I  bad  no  need  to  do 
•a,  Ar,  at  the  lime,  thej  affect«d  me  vieiblj.  Next 
Boming  I  met  the  wbote  family  at  the  raach-offloe,  and 
MW  them,  with  a  daaolata  heart,  take  their  places  oat- 
lide,  at  the  back. 

*  Master  Copperfiebi"  said  Ure.  Uicawber,  "  God 
Ueas  foa  I  I  never  can  Kh^I  all  that,  jmi  know,  and  I 
Mver  W(mM  if  I  oould." 
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"  Copper£etd,"  "id  Mr.  Hicawber, "  ftreweB  I  Evtrj 
liappinefls  and  prosperi^  I  If,  in  the  progreM  of  refdv^ 
ing  years,  I  could  peraoa^  myKlf  that  1117  bli^)l«4 
deatinj  had  been  a  warning  to  you,  I  shonhl  Teel  that  I 
had  not  occapied  nnotlier  roan's  place  in  exi«tenoe  alhv 
gcllier  in  vain.  In  case  of  anything  turning  op  (of  wtriiA 
T  am  Tother  confident),  F  Hhal)  be  extremely  happy  if  it 
sboaU  b«  h)  my  pow«^  to  fiuproTe  your  protipeets." 

I  think,  as  Mrs.  Micawber  sat  at  the  bai^  of  tbo 
coach,  whh  the  (AiHren,  and  I  Mood  in  the  nmd  looking 
wiatftilly  at  them,  a  m)t>t  cleared  from  ber  eyen,  and  riM 
saw  what  a  little  crcahire  I  really  was.  I  tlonk  m^ 
beoause  she  beckoned  to  me  to  cKmb  up,  wWi  qnito  a 
new  and  motherly  vxprewkm  in  her  faee,  and  pot  ber 
arm  round  my  neck,  and  gav«  me  jmt  aocfa  a  kin  as  she 
might  have  gireo  to  her  own  boy.  Ibad  b«rely  tim«  to 
get  domi  again  before  the  eoa<A  started,  and  I  oonld 
hardly  see  the  ftmily  for  the  haitdkerahiefs  they  waTod. 
It  was  gone  in  a  minute.  The  Orfling  and  I  stood  lock- 
ing vacantly  at  each  odier  in  Ae  middle  of  the  roadi  and 
then  shook  bands  and  said  good-by ;  she  going  bade,  I 
BOppose,  to  St  Luke's  workhoose,  as  I  went  to  begia 
my  weary  day  at  Hurdstone  and  Grinby's. 

But  with  no  intention  of  passing  many  more  wow]' 
days  there.  No.  I  had  reaalred  to  ran  away. — Togo, 
by  some  means  or  other,  down  into  the  conntty,  to  die 
only  relalian  I  had  in  tiie  world,  and  tell  my  stAry  to  my 
tnmt,  Hias  Betay. 

I  have  already  observed  that  I  don't  know  bow  tbia 
desperate  idea  came  into  my  brain.  But,  once  there,  it 
remained  there ;  and  hardened  into  a  purpose  than  which 
I  have  never  entertained  a  more  determined  purpose  in 
ay  life.     I  am  far  from  sore  that  I  believed  there  waa 
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aaythisg  hopefiil  in  Jt»  but  my  miod  was  thoroughly 
made  op  that  it  must  be  earned  into  ea^eeution. 

Again,  and  agaio^  and  a  hundred  times  again,,  since 
the  night  when  the  thcxught  had  first  qcciut^  to  me  and 
baoisbed  sleep,  I  had  goae  over  that  old  .stoiy  of  mj 
poor  mother's  about  my  birth,  which  it  had  be^  one  of 
my  great  delights  In  the  old  time  to  hear  her  tell,  ^d 
which  I  knew  by  heart.  My  aunt  walked  into  that  story, 
and  wiJked  out  of  it|  a  dread  and  awful  personage ;  but 
theve  w»8  one  little  trait  m  her  behavior  which  I  liked 
to  dwell  on,  and  which  gave  me  some  faint  shadow  of 
eBCouragement.  I  could  not  forget  how  my  mother  had 
thouf^t  that  shetielt  her  touoh  her  pretty  hair  with  nioi 
uQgeoile  hfmds  and  though  it.^ught  tmve  been  altogether 
my  mother's  &Bcy,  and  might'  have  had  nO;  fo^ndation 
whatever  in  &et»  I  made  f  liittle  picture  out  of  it,  of  my 
terrible  aunt  relenting  towards  the  ^rlisb  bei^uty  that  I 
recollected  so  wel},  im^  loved  so  much,  which  soflened 
the  whole  narrative.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  had  been 
in  my  mind  a  long  time,  and  1^  gradually  engendered 
my  determination. 

4U'l  did  not  even  know  where  Miss  Betsy  lived,  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  to.  Feggottj,  ap|d  asked  her,  inci- 
dentally, if  she  remembered;  pretonding  that  I  had 
heard  of  such  a  lady  living  et  a  certain  place.  I  named 
at  random,  and  had  a  curiosity  to  know  if  it  were  the 
lame.  In  the  course  of  that  lettor  I  told  Peggotty  that 
I  had  a  particular  occasion  for  half  a  guinea  i  and  that 
if  she  could  lend  me  that  sum  until  I  could  repay  it,  1 
ihould  be  very  much  obliged  to  her,  and  would  tell  hex 
ifterwi^rds  what  I  ha4  w^ptod  it  for. 

Pcggotty's  answer  s^ooq  itrrived,  and  was,  as   usual, 
Call  of  affectioiiate  deyotipf).      She  enclosed  ttic  halt 
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guiiioa  (I  wu  afVaid'Ske  must  haT«  had  «  worM  d 
trouble  (o  g«t  it  oat  of  Mr.  Barkis'a  box),  and  toM  Me 
that  Miss  Botsey  lived  near  Dovar,  bat  wbettwr  «l 
Dover  iuelf,  at  H^tbe,  Sundgate,  -  or  FidkBtone,  bIm 
ooald  not  b»j,     Ooe  <^  our  men,  however,  infiMmiog  m 

00  my  asking  bim  about  tbeM  places,  that  they  went  ail 
lokMe  together,  I  deecned  tkis  Anoogh  for  m;  object,  and 

reeolved  to  tel  out  at  the  end  of  that  week. 

Being  a  verj  honest  little  ovature,  and  unwilling  lo 
disgrace  the  meinory  I  was  going  to  leave  bebind'-nM  at 
Murdstone  and  Grinby's,  I  coasidered  myself  bcnnd  lo 
remain  until  Satnrday  night ;  and,  u  I  had  been  paid  a 
week's  wages  in  advance  when  I  first  came  there,  not  to 
present  myself  in  the  oounting-hoose  at  the  tisaal  hear 
to  receive  my  stipend.  For  this  express  reason,  I  had 
borrowed  the  half-guinea,  that  I  might  not  be  witfaoat  a 
fond  for  my  travel  ling-expenses.  Accordingly,  when  the 
S&ttirday  night  came,  and  we  were  all  waiting  in  the 
warehouse  to  be  paid,  and  Tipp,  the  carman,  who  alwaya 
took  precedence,  went  in  first  to  draw  bis  money,  I  shook 
Mick  Walker  by  the  hand ;  asked  him  when  it  csme  to 
bis  turn  to  be  paid,  to  say  to  Mr.  Quinion  that- 1  had 
gone  to  move  my  box  to  Tipp's;  aad,  bidding  a  last 
good-night  to  Mealy  Potatoes,  ran  away. 

My  box  was  at  my  cM  lodging  over  the  water,  and  I 
bad  written  a  direction  for  it  on  the  back  of  one  of  oar 
u.ldresa  cards  thnt  we  nailed  on  Ihe  casks;  "Mosler 
David,  to  be  left  till  called  for  at  the  eoach-offlce,  . 
Dover."  This  I  had  in  my  pocket  reedy  to  ^at  on  the 
box,  after -I  should  hove  got  it  out  of  the  house;  and  as 

1  went  towards  my  lodging  I  looked  about  me  for  Borae 
one  who  would  help  me   to  carry  it  to  the   bookiniE- 
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Tliere  wms  a  long-legged  young  man  with  a  very  Utile 
amptj  donkejHsart,  standing  near  the  Obelisk,  hi  the 
BfaKkMuv  Roadj  whose  eye  I  eanght  as  I  was  going  by, 
ind  who,  addressing  me  as  ^  Sizpenn'orth  of  bad  ha'- 
penee,"  hoped  **  I  should  know  bim  agin  to  swear  to  ^  — 
m  flUasioB,  I  have  no  doubt^  to  my  staring  at  him.  I 
ilcppedto  asBafe^hinbl  liiat  I  had  not  done  so  in  bad  man* 
ners,  but  uneertaiii  whether  he  might  or  might  not  like  a 
job. 

^  Wcit  job ?  "^  said'the  long-legged  young  man. 

^  To  move  a  boz,**  I  answered. 

^  Wot  box  ?  ^  said  the  long-legged  young  man. 

1  told  horn  mine,  whieh  was  down  that  street  there, 
sod  which  I  wanted  him  to  take  to  the  Dover  coach- 
oAce  for  sixpence. 

**  Done  'witii  you  f>r  a  tainier  { "  said  the  bng'legged 
joong  man,  and  directly  got  upon  his  cart,  which  was 
nothing  but  a  large  wooden  tmy  on  wheels,  and  rattled 
away  at  such  a  rate  that  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
keep  pace  wit^  the  ddnkey. 

There  was  a  dctibmt  manner  about  this  young  mkn, 
and  particfflarly  about  the  way  in  which  he  etiewed 
straw  as  he  spoke  to  me,  tiiat  I  did  not  much  like ;  as 
the  bargahd  was  made,  howerer,  I  took  him  op-sta^  to 
the  room  I  was  leaving,  and  we  brought  the  box  down, 
and  pot  it  on  his  cart  Now,  I  was  unwilling  to  put 
the  direction-card  on  there,  lest  any  of  my  landlord's 
family  should  fathom  what  I  was  doing,  and  detain  me  ; 
so  I  said  to  the  young  man  that  I  would  be  glad  if  he 
would  stop  for  a  minute,  wiien  he  came  to  the  dead-wall 
•f  the  King's  Bench  prison.  The  words  were  no  sooner 
oQt  €/f  my  mouth,  than  he  rattled  away,  as  if  he,  my  box, 
die  cart,  and  the  donkey,  were  all  equally  mad ;  and  I 

▼OL.  I.  JT 
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WH  quite  oul  of  breath  wuh  mnDing  and  caUing  ■Am 
bin,  trhea  1  eaugbl  him  at  the  pUce  appmnud 

Being  miwh  fliub«<l  uai  excited  I  tumbled  my  halt: 
gnioea  eut  of  my  pocket  in  pulling  the  card  out.  I  p«t 
it  in  my  mouth  Tor  eufel^.  and  tlioagh  toy  hMMk  treB< 
bled  Bigood  deal,  had  juat  tied  tbe.«ard  on  verj  mncb  ta 
ny  SBtii&edoD,  when'  I  f«lt  myttiV  violentlgr  elliMked 
vain  the  diin  bj  the  ioag-legged  y»aa^  iiia%  and  oarv 
mj  half-guinea  By  out  of  m;  month  into  his  hand. 

"  Wot ! "  aaid  the  young  man,  tdaiDg  om  by  my 
jadiet  collar,  with  a  frightfiil  grii-  "  This  ia  a  polKi 
case,  is  it  F  You're  a-gung  In  boH,  are  yon  F  CSonte  to 
tbe  pollia,  you  yenng  warmin,  coma  to  the  poUis  I  " 

"  You  give  me  my  money  bank,  if  you  please,"  imd  I, 
very  much  frighleued  ;  "aud  leave  me  alone." 

"Come  to  tbe  poUisl"  said  ihe young  man.  "Ton 
aball  pro«a  it  yonm  to  the  pollia." 

"CKve  me  mj  bwx  and  money,  will  yon,"  I  aiiei, 
burating  into  lear& 

Tbe  young  man  «tjll  replied :  "  Gome  to  tbe  poHia  I " 
and  was  dragging  me  against  tbe  dMkey  in  a  riolant 
manner,  as  if  tbere  were  any  affinity  betwe«i  that  ani- 
mal and  a  magistrate,  when  he  changed  bis  mind, 
jumped  into  the  cart*  sat  upon  my  boa,  and  exclaiming 
tbat  be  would  drive  to  tbe  pellts  straight,  rattled  awa/ 
Iiardt^r  tlian  ever. 

I  ran  after  him  as  bst  aa  I  conld,  but  I  had  no  brealk 
to  call  out  with,  and  should  not  have  dared  to  call  oul, 
now,  if  I  bad.  I  narrowly  escaped  being  rub  over, 
twenty  times  at  least,  in  half  a  mile.  Now  1  loel  him, 
now  I  saw  him,  now  I  lost  him,  now  I  was  cut  at  witb  a 
whip,  now  shouted  at,  now  down  in  the  mud,  now  np 
J^aia,  aQw  running  into  sonebody^a  arms,  now  running 
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headlong  at  ■  post.  At  length,  oonfaaed  b^  fright  and 
beat,  and  doubting  whether  half  liOndon  might  not  bj 
Ihia  time  be  torning  out  for  nj  appreheDston,  I  tefl  the 
jpooDg  man  to  go  where  he  would  with  mj  box  and 
monejr ;  and,  panting  and  crying,  but  never  stopping, 
faced  about  for  Gtreenwlcb^  vhidi'  I  had  understood  was 
on  the  Dorer  Boad ;  taking  reiy  little  more  out  of  the 
worid,  toward*  Um  ratnat  of  my  anot,  Min  Betaj,  than 
I  had  brought  iota  it,  on  the  night  when  m;  arrival  gatv 
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CHAPTEE  XUl 

m  SmnL  OT  KT  KBBOLOTIOK. 

For  anything  I  know,  I  may  have  had  soae  wU 
idea  of  running  all  the  way  to  Dover,  when  I  gftve  np 
the  pursuit  of  the  young  man  with  the  donkey-iaut,  and 
Btarted  for  Greenwich.  My  scattered  senses  were  soon 
collected  as  to  that  point,  if  I  had ;  for  I  came  to  a  stop 
in  the  Kent  Road,  at  a  terrace  with  a  piece  of  water 
before  it,  and  a  great  foolish  image  in  the  middle,  blow- 
ing a  dry  shell.  Here  I  sat  down  on  a  door-step,  quite 
spent  and  exhausted  with  the  efforts  I  bad  already  made, 
and  with  hardly  breath  enough  to  cry  for  the  loss  of  my 
box  and  half-guinea. 

It  was  by  this  time  dark ;  I  heard  Uie  clocks  stiike 
ten,  as  I  sat  resting.  But  it  was  a  summer  night  fortu- 
nately, and  fine  weather.  When  I  had  recovered  my 
breath,  and  had  got  rid  of  a  stifling  sensation  in  my 
throat,  I  rose  up  and  went  on.  In  the  midst  of  my  dis- 
tress, I  had%o  notion  of  going  back.  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  had  any,  though  there  bad  been  a  Swiss  snow-drift 
in  the  Kent  Koad. 

But  my  standing  possessed  of  only  three-halfpence  in 
the  world  (and  I  am  sure  I  wonder  bow  t^  came  (o 
be  left  in  my  pocket  on  a  Saturday  night  I)  troubled  me 
none  the  less  because  I  went  on.  I  began  to  picture  to 
m/Nclf,  aa  a  scrap  of  newspaper  intelligence,  my  beh^ 
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hand  dead  in  a  daj  or  two,  ander  some  hedge ;  and  I 
tnidged  on  miaerablj,  thoagfa  as  fast  as  I  ooald,  ontil 
I  happened  to  pass  a  little  shop,  where  it  was  written  ap 
that  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  'wardrobes,  were  bought,  and 
that  the  best  prioe  was  given  i6r  rags,  bones,  and  kkcheo- 
stuff.  The  master  of  this  shop  was  sitting  at  the  door  m 
his  shirt  slaves,  smoking  t  and  as  Aere  were  a  great 
many  ooats  and  pairs  of  trousers  dangling  fiV>m  the  low 
eeiling,  and  odIj  two  feeble  candles  burning  inside  to 
show  what  thej  were,  I  fancied  thait  he  looked  like  a 
nan  jf  a  revengefbl  disposition,  who  had  hung  all  his 
enemies,  and  was  enjojing  himself. 

Mj  late  experiences  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miciawber 
SBgge^led  to  me  that  here  might  be  k  means  of  keeping 
off  the  wolf  for  a  little  while.'  I  went  up  the  next  bj- 
street,  took  off  my  waistcoat,  rolled  it  heatlj  under  n^ 
am,  and  came  back  to  the  shopnloor.  **  If  jou  please, 
sir,"  I  said,  «« I  an  to  s^tt  this  for  t^  fair  p^ce." 

Mr.  Dollobj  «*-  iMlobj  was  the  nam^  over  the  sbop- 
door^  at  leaet  -^  took  the  waistcoat,  i«tood  his  pipe  on'  its 
head  against  the  door-post,  went  inta  the  shop,  followed 
by  me,  snuffed  the  two  candles  with  bis  fingers^  spread 
the  waistcoat  on, the  covnter, . and  looked  at  it  there, 
held  it  up  against  the  lig^  and  looked  at  it  ihn% 
tod  ultimately  said: 

^  What  do  700  call  a  price,  now,  for  thw  here  little 
Wttskit?** 

^  Oh  I  you  know  best,  ^y"  I  returned,  modestly. 

^  I  can't  be  bayer  and  seller  too,"  said  Mr.  DoUoby. 
*  Pvt  a  price  on  this  here  little  weskit." 

«"  Woald  eighteenpenoe  be  "  —  I  hinted,  after  some 

sitation. 

Mr.  DoUoby  rolled  it  up  afain,  and  gave  it  me  HadL 
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"  I  should  rob  my  {aatilj,"  be  cawli  "  if  I  wu  to  offv 
OHMpdiloe  for  it"  .  . 

TUa  mu  ■  HcliflagPciMbtiB  way  vf  .putting  tbfi  bnilnuM 
Iweaue  it  ii^MMd  QpM  me,  a  pwfeot  atnuigw,  ^o  qb- 
pkMMUsaB  (^  asking  Mr^  Oollot^  to  rob  his  binily  «n 
My  aooouDt,  Uy  cinwoMUDew  beii^  w»  veiy  prening 
Imwever,  I  said  i  midld  take  UBCfMaM  fix-  ifa  if  fea 
pioaMd.  Hr.  Dolloby,  not  without  smk  gnuaUia(, 
^T«  tuSepeDea.  I.wiabed  Um  goed-ai^ht,  and  wiJkad 
•nt  (^  tha  shop;  the  rlober  by  tbM  aam,  ud  iJka  poorer 
by  a  waiatooaL  Bel  when  I  UtttoiMd  my  JmIkI,  limt 
waa  not  much. 

'  ladedd,  I  foresaw  pretty  elearly  that  my  jaaket  woold 
go  next,  «nd  that  I  Bhoald  have  to  naketha  betf-tf  a^ 
way  to  Dover  in  a  abirt  and  a  pair  of  tnxuen,  aod  m^t 
deeoi  tnye^  looky  if  I  gat  there  evao  in  Oat  trita.  But 
roy^od  did  not  mn  so  much  ob  this  as  might  he  aof 
posed.  Beyoad  a  geaeral  iliprenBiws  bf  the  dlsUuMS 
bcAre  mai  and  of  the  yaoag  maa-vUh  tita  doahejMart 
having  naed  me  oraeUy,  I  think  I  had  bo  veiy  ui|^t 
aease  «f  a*y  dinouUaes  when  I  onoe  again  set  off, with 
ny  ninepeace  ia  i^  pockefar 

A  piaDi  had  aacimad  to  as*  for  passiag  'Iha  oigU, 
wUch  I  was  gttiag  to  cany  into  eaeontton.  TUs  wai, 
to  lie  behind  the  wall  at  the  back  of  ny  oid  achaol,  la  a 
aomer  whore  there  used  tr>  be  a  haystw^  limagined 
it  woald  be  a  kind  of  company  to  have  the  boys,  and  the 
bcdrooiii  where  I  osed  Id  tall  the  stwies,  so  Dear  me: 
idtboufi^  the  bays  would  kaow  nothing  of  my  being 
there,  and  the  bedroom  would  yield  me  no  ahdter. 

I  had  had  a  hard  day's  work,  and  was  pret^  well 
Jaded  when  I  came  climbing  ont,  at  last,  upoa  the 
leret  at  Bfnakheatk    li  «st  m«  some  trooble  to  find 
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Wit  Salem  House ;  bat  I  fbond  it,  and  I  foand  a  haj- 
Itack  in  the  corner,  and  I  lay  down  by  it ;  having  flrvt 
walked  rcmnd  the  wall,  aad  locked  up  at  the  windows, 
and  seen  that  all  was  dark  and  silent  within.  Nevei 
ih^l  I  forget  the  lonely  densadoa  of  first  lying  down^ 
withoaC  a  roof  abore  my  head  I 

Sleep  eame  upon  me  as  it  came  on  many  otherout- 
easts,  against  whom  house^oors  were  locked,  and  house- 
dogs barked,  that  night  —  and  I  dreamed  of  lying<  on  my 
oM  school-bed,  talking  to  the  boye  in  my  r(k>ni;  and 
ftamd  fcnyself  sitUng  upright,  wUh  SteeHbrth's  name 
upon  my  lips,  looking  wildly  at  the  stars  that  were 
gUstenitig  and  gfimmering  above  m«»  When  I  remem- 
bered where  I  Was  at  -that  ntitiaiely  hom,  a  (baling  stole 
npon  me  thai  made  me  get  np,  kfraid  of  I  don't  know 
what,  and  walk  about  But  the  fainter  gHmmeriiig  of 
the  stars,  and  the  pale  light  in  the  sky  where  the  day 
was  coming,  reassured  me:  and  Oif  eyda  being  very 
heavy,  I  lay  down  agaiti)  and  elept— ^though  %rith  a 
kmiwtedge  in  my  sleep  that  it  was  cokl--^  until  the  warm 
beaois  of  the  son,  and  the  ringing  of  the  getthignip-beU 
it  Salem  Honse,  awoke  me.  If  I  oenld  have  hoped  that 
SteerferOi  was  there,  I  weukl  have  lurkedabout  until  he 
came  o«t  aknle;  but  1  4new  he  must  "have  left  kmg 
since.  Traddles  still  rsmalned,  perhaps^  but  it  was  very 
doabtM;  and  1  bad  not  sofficitot  eoiMenoe  in  his  dis» 
erelien  or  good  lock,  however  strotig  my  eeliante  was  on 
his  goed-natore^  to  wish  to'  tt^ust  him  With  Iny  Mtoation. 
So  I  crept  away  firom  the  wall  as  Mh  OviMkle'»  boys 
were  geuing  up,  and  Atnick  into  the  long  dasty  tmek 
which  I  had  first  kncrwn  to  be  this  I>over  iftosRl  when  I 
Was  one  of  them,  aad  when  I  little  expected  that  any 
^es  woold  ever  Me  m6  the  wuyfkiw  I  wta  now^ 

wpoo  it 
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What  a  different  SaDday  monung  from  the  old  Sii» 
dajr  momiiig  ut  Tamoutb  I  Id  due  time  I  heard  Utc 
church-beUfl  ringiog,  as  I  plodded  on ;  asd  I  inet  peopU 
who  w«re  going  to  church;  and  I  passed  a  church  or 
two  where  the  ooDgregatioB  were  ioaide,  and  the  Bound 
rf  uiiging  came  out  into  the  •iu>sb>ae,  wbiW  the  beadle 
Mtand  ooiriedhiwaelf  in  the  sbadaof  the  poireb,  or  Bt»o4 
beoaatb  the  ^cw-trecv  wiUi  hU  haqd  to  hia  forehMJ, 
^wsriog  Ht  me  g«^g  :bj.  But  the  peace  and  raet  of 
the  eld  Sunday  moming  were  on  everything,  exceid  me> 
That  was  the  difierenoe.  I  felt  quite  wicked  ia  my  dirt 
and  dust,  and  with  my  tangled  hair.  But  for  the  quiet 
[riotare  I  had  ooig  need  up,  of  my  mother  ia  her  youth 
and  beauty,  weeping  by  the  fire,  and  my  aunt  relentiiig 
to  her,  I  hardly  tliink  I  should  have  had  courage  to  go 

00  ODtit  next  day.     But  it  always  went  beibn'  me,  and 

1  followed. 

I  got,  that  Sunday,  through  tbree-andrtwenty  miles  en 
the  Mraaght  road,  tiMUgb  aot  vary  eaaij^,  ibr  I, was  a»w 
to  Ihat  kind  of  toL  I  see  my>self,  as  eveolf^  ciosea  iiv 
tomiag  orer  the  bridge  at  Bodiesbsr,  footaore  aud  tiret^ 
and  eatiog  bread  that  I  had  bot^t  fw  eupper.  Ona  or 
two  little  houaaa,  with  the  aoticoi  f  Lodgings  fen  Travel 
ien,"  baogtag^aU,  hod  lemptei  me )  bm  J,  «r«s  «lraid  «C 
■paadi^  the  few  pence  I  had,  aiHi  ms  eT«o  more  afcaid 
•f  Uw  vidoiis  loolu)  of  the.tMovanl.hfuliitetor  arm 
lakea.  I  aooght  no  shalbei^  thereforo,  but  the  iky  ;  and 
loiliBg  into  Cbatham,  —  whidi,  in  that  night's  aspect,  it 
1  mere  draam  of-  chalk,  and  dtawbridgea,  aad  mastlesi 
diipa  in  a  moddy  river,  roofed  like  Noah's  arks, — crept) 
st  last,  spoB  a  sort  of  grass^growu  battery  overhanging 
t  lane,  where  a  aeatry  was  walkiag  to  and  fro.  Here  i 
my  down,  near  n  cannon  i  and,  happy  in  the  society  U 
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tlie  sentry's  footsteps,  though  he  knew  no  more  of  my  he- 
ing  above  him  than  the  bojs  at  Salem  House  ha4  knowD 
of  mj  lying  by  the  wall,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

Very  stiff  and  spre  of  foot  I  was  in  tbe  nornMig, 
and  quite  dazed,  by  the  beating  of  dmms  and  mareb- 
ing  of  troops,  which  seemed  to  hem  me  in  on  eTei^!  sid^ 
when  I  went  down  towards  the  long  narfow*  streeti 
Feeling  that  I  coiM  go  but  a  very  little  way  thatdafyi 
if  I  were  to  reserve  any^  strei^h  fo9  getting  io  mj 
journey's  end«  I  resolved  to  make  the  sale  of  my  jacket 
Its  principal  business.  Accordingly,  I  took  the  jacket 
off,  that  I  might  learn  to  do  without  it;  and  carrying  it 
onder  my  arm,  began  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  varioue 
ik>p-shop6.  ) 

It  was  a  likely  place  to  sell  a  jacket  in ;  for  the  deaten 
in  second-hand  clothes  were  numerous,  and.  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  on  the  look-out  for  customers  at  their  «hop- 
doors.  But,  as  most  of  them  had,  hangLog  up  among 
their  stock,  an  officer's  coat  or  two,  epaulettes  and  ail,  I 
was  rendered  timid  by  the  co&lly  nature  ef  their  deal^ 
ings,  and  walked  about  for  a  long  time  without  offering 
my  merchandise  to  any  one. 

This  modesty  of  mine  dinectad  my.nttention  to  the 
marine-store  shops,  and  such,  shops  as  Mi*.  Dolloby's,  in 
preference  to  the  regular  dealers.  At  laet  I  found  one 
that  I  thought  looked  promising,  at  the  corner  of  a  dirty 
kne,  ending  in  an  enclosure  AiH  of  stinging  nettles, 
•gainst  the  palings  of  which  some  second-hand  ^atlars 
idolheis  that  seemed  to  have  overflowed  the  shop,  were 
fluttering  among  some  cots,  and  rusty  guns,  and  oilskin 
hats,  and  certain  trays  full  of  so  many  old  rusty  l^eys  of 
10  many  sizes  that  they  seemed  various  enough  to  of  « 
all  the  doors  in  the  world. 
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Into  thia  sliop,  iTli!ch  was  low  and  small,  and  which 
was  darkened  niher  Ihan  lighted  hj  a  little  window, 
overbung  with  clothes,  and  was  descended  into  by  sotue 
•t^ts,  I  went  witb  a  palpiteting  lieart ;  which  was  diM 
rdiercd  when  an  ugly  old  man,  with  the  lower  part  of 
hJG  Ikce  all  covered  with  s  atubbly'  gray  beard,  rushed 
out  of  a  dlr^  dm  behind  it,  and  sciEea  me  by  the  hur 
of  mj  head.  He  was  a  dreadfbl  old  roan  to  look  at,  in 
a  Althy  flannel  waistcoat,  and  smelling  terribly  or  mm. 
His  bedstead,  corered  With  a  tumbled  and  ragged  pieos 
of  patcliwoTlc,  was  in  the  den  he  had  cohie  from,  where 
aiwtiier  little  window  showed  a  prospect  of  more  sting* 
iag  nettles,  and  a  lame  donkey. 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  grinned  this  old  roan,  in  a 
fleroe,  moootonoos  whine.  "Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs, 
what  do  yon  want  f  Ob,  my  langs  and  Itver,  what  do 
yoM  want?     Oli,  gmroo,  goroo  1 " 

I  waa  80  moch  dismayed  by  Aese  words,  and  partic* 
■larty  by  tl>e  repetition  of  Uie  hist  unknown  one,  which 
was  a  kind  of  rattle  in  hfs  throat,  that  I  coiild  make  no 
answer;  hereupon  the  old  man,  still  holding  me  by  the 
bur,  repeated ; 

"  Oh,  what  do  you  Want  ?  Oh,  roy  eyes  and  timbs, 
what  do  yon  want?  Oh,  my  lungs  and  liver  what  do 
yoa  want?  Oh,  goroo  I"  which  he  screwed  out  of  him- 
self, with  an  energy  diat  made  his  eyes  start  in  his  heai 

"  I  wanted  to  know,"  I  said,  trembling,  "  if  you  would 
buy  a  jacket." 

"  Ob  let's  see  the  jaiket  I "  cried  the  old  roan.  "  Oh, 
my  heart  on  Are,  show  the  jacket  to  us!  Oh,  my  eye< 
and  limbs,  bring  the  jacket  ont .' " 

With  that  he  took  his  trembling  hands,  which  were 
hke  the  cIbwb  of  a  great  bti^  oal  O^  m^  \iui  -,  and  [ul 
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Ml  a  ptir  of  upecfMlnij  aoi  at  aHoniMMalal  to  lis  in- 

Oki^Wow  aiiKhiar  tlie  jacakei?"  cned  Hieold  »% 
After  ezaainiag  it.  ^Oh — §oroaI — hnw  moeh  fiur  tke 
>*et?'' 

^  Half  a  erowot"  I  aatwered,  reoovaring  mytelf. 

^Ohy  mj  longs  and  Mvei^**  jcrie4  the  old  mao,  ^aol 
Ohy  ngr  €^j^  ool  Oh,  mj  fimbBy  no!  EighieenpeBoi^ 
Gofftior 

SveiytMoe  ke  atteed  this  ^aqilationi  hit  ejat  seemed 
la  be  in  danger  of  aterting  ant;  and  every  sentenoe  he 
ipoke,  he  deli?ered  in  a  aert  of  tnne,  alwajs  exactlj  the 
lame,  and  more  like  a  goal  ct  windt  whkh  begins  low, 
moiiiite  op  high,  and  £nUs  egnin^  than  any  other  oem* 
parieon.  I  ceo  find  fiw  it 

"^  WeU,"  said  I,  ^M  ^  ^^^^  cloeed  the  bargain,  Tli 
take  eightoeopeaee." 

*^Qh,  my  iiyarl*  eried  the  M  man,  throwing  the 
jaeket  on  a  8he]£  ''Get  oat  of  the  ahopi  Oh,  my 
hmga,  get  oat  of  the  shop !  Oh,  my  eyes  and  limbs—- 
gCHTooi — don't  ask  for  money  i  make  it  an  eaohange." 

I  noTer  was  so  frigbtened  in  my  lifet  befotie  or  since  i 
bat  I  told  kim  homblj.that  I  wanted  money,  and  that 
nothing  else  was  of  any  osa  to  me,  but  that  I  woald  wait 
for  it,  as  he  desired,  outside^  and  had  nowish  to  horry 
him.  So  I  went  outnde,  and  sat  down  in  the  shade 
in  a  oomer.  And  I  sat  there  as  many  bou^i  that  the 
shade  became  sunlight)  and  the  sonlight  became  shade 
again,  and  still  I  sat  there  waHhig  for  the  money. 

There  narer  was  such  another  drunken  madman  in 
that  hue  of  bnsiness,  I  hope.  That  he  was  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  eiyoyed  the  reputation  of  hav* 
tag  soki  himself  to  the  deril,  I  soon  understood  from  the 
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visita  he  recemd  from  'the  hvyt,  wlw  oontiiiu^lj :  oum 
BkirmiBhing  about  the  shop,  Bhouting  that  legend,  aad 
editing  to  him  U>  bnng  out  hU  goU>" '^Yoa  Vo-t  poor, 
joa  .know,.  Chariey,  as  ;pou  pretend.  Bring  eat  7001 
gold.  Bring  out  some  of  the  gold  jou  sold  younetf-'M 
the  devil  for.  OoBtel  Il'd  iotlM.liniDg'ef  the  mattresi, 
Charley.  Bip  it  .open  and  let's  have.jemel"  Thii, 
Mud  .many  offers  to  leiid  him  a  kuft  for  the  pgrpoae  ex- 
asperated him  to.such  «  degree,  that  the  wbole  day  wai 
a  sucoessioa  ef.rusbes.aD  his-par^  and  flighta  on  the  part 
of  the  bay*.  Sometimes  i*  tui-  lage  he  would  lake  m 
for  one  of  them,  aod  eoma  At  me,  mouthing  as  if  he  wm« 
going  to  lear.me  in  pieoesi  then,  reowaibering  Me,  jaitB 
Uinet  wonld  dive  iitto  tbe  shop,  and  lie  upon  his  bed,  «e  I 
thought  from  the  sound  of  his  voioe,  felling  in-  a  franlae 
T«7,  to.  bis  »vn.yiiadj  tune^.the  Death  of  Melton  t  with 
an  Oh !  before  every  line,  and  ianunuMible  6«nKw  in- 
terspersed. As  if  this  were  not. bad  eBeagh-fiir  me,  the 
boy  a,,  connecting  me  wilii  the  esWblisbmeot,  on  accouatef 
the  patience  and  pefaev«iance  with  wkiah  I  sat  outside^ 
half  dreaeed,.  pellad  jne,  and  used  me  veiyi  illaU-day. 

He  made  .many  attempts  .to.  induoe  me  le  coneeat  to 
an  exchange  i  M  nan  time  coming  «■*  widi  a  isbing-nad, 
at  anotJier  vith.a  fiddle*  at  another  with  a  cooked  hat,  at 
unottier  with  a  fluta.  Bat  I  resisted  all  tkeae  overtarai, 
and  sat  there  in.desperatioiii.eafii)  tuoa. asking  kim,  sritli 
tears  in  my  eyes,  for  my  money,  or  my  jacket  AtlaN 
he  began  to  pay  me  in  baUpeooe  al,a  time;.«Bd  waa  fidi 
two  hours  getting  by  easy  sti^ee  to  a  shilling. 

"  Oh,  my  tjiBa  and  Umbs  I "  he  then  oried,  peepii^ 
hideously  out  of  tbe  sb^t,  after  «.  toag  pauBO,- "  wtf  yw 
go  for  tw<^nee  more  7  " 

"/  can't,"  I  said ;  "  I  Bbali  be  starved." 
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^Oby  my  liNigB««nd  liver^w^  joo  go-for  threepence'?*' 

'^ImwAdf^  for  liotMDg  if  I  oookl,''  I  said,  ''Iral  I 
mDitthemoiM^  badlji^  ^  '    ' 

*«Oh,  go— roo!"  (it  is  realljr  imposBible  td  exj^r^ 
how  .hei;  twisted^  ibis  «ja«Mltftion  otit' ^f  hioisiftlf,  as  he 
peeped  round  the  doorpost*  «t^' me,  shdin^ing  nothing  hot 
his  enfty  old  liead)i  <*  will-yoa  go  for  fBurpence.**      ^ 

I  waa  eo  fWat  and  ni^^arj  that  I  ^ebsed  witfti  this  offer ; 
and  taking  the  raoney^o^t  of  bis  daw,  not  without  trem* 
Ukg,  went  awajmmiehungiy  and -thirsty'  than  I  had 
ever  beeny  a  little  beibre  sunset  '  Btit  at  an  dxp^se  of 
threepence  I  soon  HrA^eshed-  m^^lf  cdtnpl^dtel^ ; '  and, 
btiiig  in  bottar  spinta  then;*  liinpetf  ^eir^  wilesr  tip^n  my 

My  bed  at  night  was  under  another  haystack,  whete  I 
rested  comfortably,  after  hav^g  washed  rny  'blistered  feet 
b«  streaim,  aAd  dr^ss^  them  as  well  as  I  wsts  able,  with 
acme  oool  leaves.  When  I  took  the  road  again  next 
morning,  I  found  that  it  lay  through  a  isircdession  of  hop- 
gfoonds  and  ordmi^s.  it  '^as'  stiticivntly'  Tate  ih  the 
yasr  Ibf-tba  orebmrds^o  be  rtiddy  ^ith  ripe  appl^ ;  and 
in  a  few  places  the  hop-pickers  were  already  at  work.  1 
tbeogfa^it'iitflettrfenMly  b^dilfbl,  'and  made-up  my  mind 
to  sleep  "amon'g'thiE^  hops  that  ni^t:  imagTnitig  some 
cbeerlbl-  eompanionship  in  the  long  perspcdttte  of  poles, 
with  the  graoeful  leaves  t#inihg>6und  them. 

Tlie  trampers  were  worse  than  ever  that  day,  and  in- 
spired' me  with  a  dread  that  i^  yet  qtiite  fresh  in  'my 
mind.  Some  ■  of  them*  were '  ihost  ferocious-looking  luf* 
fiaos,  who  stared  at  me  as  I  went  by  ;  and  stopped,  per- 
faa|iSy  and  eaXM  aftier  m^  to  come  b^ck  and  speak  to 
them  ;  and  when  I  took  to  my  heels,  stoned  me.  I  rec* 
dHeet  one  young  fellow  —  a  tinker,  t  suppose,  from  hit 
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wallet  and  bnnw  —  wivhad  «  woaun  with  tua,  md 
trho  faced  abgut  aad  stared  at  tm  thoa  «  aod  tbos'  roand 
lo  me  ID  Bucb  a  tremondoiu  voiee  to  oome  back^  tbat  I 
hajtad  aad  hnkel^roand' 

"  Cone  bare  wbaa  f ou'ia  oaUed,"  aiud  tk«  litikar,  "or 
ril  rip  ijraar  jouqg  body  opao." 

I  tlionght  it  best  to  go  bank.  Aa  I  4h«ir  oeanr  te 
Iheoi,  tiyii^  (o  piopitiets  tbe  tuker  bj  nj  looka,!  ob- 
Mrrad  tbat  tba  woqian.  bad  a.bUok  egre. 

"^bere  are  joa.^ing?"  laid  tfae  tinker,  gripfiag 
Ibe  boavm  of  n?  >^irt  vitk  hia  Uaokenod  kaad. 

"  I  am  going  to  Don''  I  uM- 
,  "  Where  do  yon  come  fpom  ? "  aake4  tbe  tiakw,  gtr- 
ing  his  tuud  anotker  turn  in  mj  Bhirt,  to  hold  me  iMra 
•ecwaljr- 

<■  I  come  from  Londoa,"  I  taid.    . 

"What  lajtarejonupoij.?"  aakadilhatimkea.  "*«• 
youaprig?" 

"N— BO,"  I  said. 

"AVt  yog,  l(y  €1 — ?  If  jnn  make  »  bnagof  yvar 
honesty  to  me,"  said  the  tinkeci  ".I'll  kwwk  jauv  hrwaa 

With  kis  duengaged  lw>d  be  made  a  meoim^  atiih* 
ing  me,  aod  then  kiokei^  at  ^e  from  h«ad.t«  fmt. 

"Have  you  got  the  priice  of.  a  pint  of  bear  about  you?" 
■aid  the  tinker.  "  If  you  bftT«.  Oflt  with  it,  afiire  I  t^a 
it  away ' " 

I  abould  certainly  hare  produced  it,  but  that  I  met  the 
woman's  look,  and  saw  her  veiy  aligtilly  shake  her  bead, 
and  form  "  No ! "  with  ber  lipa. 

"  I  am  very  poor,"  I  aud,  atfemfriiiig  |o  uml^  "  aod 
have  got  no  money." 

"  (Fib/,  what  do  yoa  neaa?"  mi  tht  tinker,  kxikiif 
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•9  flteivfy  at  me,  ibat  I  aloioit  feared  fa*  mw  tfaa  money 
in  my  poekeC. 

■^Sir!"  IttamnMred. 

*"  Wliat  do  yoci  mean,"  «aad  Ae  tinker,  ^  by  wearioj^ 
my  brotfaer^s  rflk  bandkereber  P-  Give  it  over  here  ]  '■ 
And  be  had  mkie  off  my  neek  ki  a  memeaty  and  tomed 
k  to  Ike  wemaii. 

The  woman  bant  Into  a  fit  of  laughter,  n$  if  ike 
dioagbt  this  a  jeke^  and  tossed  it-  baek  to  me^  nodded 
enee^  as  slightly  as  before,  and  made  the  word  '^Go!'* 
with  her  lips.  Before  I  conld  obey^  however,  ike  linker 
aeiaed  the  handkerchief  oot  of  my  band  wHh  a  roogbnesa 
Ikai  threw  me  away  like  a  fbatker,  and  pottkig  it  loosely 
roQAd  bis  own  neck,  turned  npon  the  woman  with  an 
oath,  and  knoeked  her  down.  I  never  shall  foiget  see- 
ing her  fafl  backward  on  the  hard  road,  and  lie  there 
wilk  her  bonnet  tumbled  M,  and  her  hair  all  wkitened 
in  Ike  dost;  nor,  when  I  looked  baek  from  a  distance, 
seeing  her  sittiag  on  the  pathway,  whiek  was  a  bank  by 
die  roadside,  wiping  the  blood  iitmi  her  face  with  a  eor> 
ner  of  her  sbawl,  while  he  went  on  ahead. 

This  adventure  frightened  me  so,  that  afterwardHi 
when  I  saw  any  of  tbeae  people  eoming,  I  tamed  back 
nntil  J  eottid  find  a  kiding-plaee^  where  I  remained  tinm 
they  had  gene  oot  of  sight;  which  happeiied  so  often, 
that  I  waa  vary  eeriooaly  delayed*  But  under  this  ditt* 
euHy,  aa  under  all  the  other  diffieukies  of  my  joum^,  I 
seemed  to  be  sustained  and  kd  on  by  my>  AmoHul  picture 
of.my  mother  in  her  yonlh,  before  I  came  into^tke  w^rM. 
It  always  kept  me  company,  it  was  there,  among  the 
hope,  when  I  lay  down  to  sleep;  it  was  with  me  on  my 
waking  in  the  morning;  it  went  before  me  all  day.  I 
lave  aaaoeiated  i^  ever  sinc6^  wit^  the  sunny  etreet  of 
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Ctabtibtaj,  dociag  m  it  were  id  the  hot  light;  uid  wilk 
the  dight  of  ita  old  housea  and  gate-waya,  Bad  the  ttuUijt 
graj  Catfatsdral,  with  the  rooks  sailing  rooBd  the  toiren 
When  I  came,  at.'kat,  upon  the  bare,  wid«  dowoe  oear 
Dover,  it,  relieved  the  «elkuy  aapaot'  ctf  the  Mane  with 
bopf  t  and.  Bot  until  I  reatfhad  that  tint  great  win  ^fiaj 
journey',  and  actuallj'  set  foot  in  ^e  town  ktelf,  m  ibe 
■ixth  dax  of  ibj  flight,  did  it>4eM|t  me.  But  then, 
■tPiage  to  tay,--  whani  I  at4od  with  my  tinged  bIkms,  and 
my  dasty«  suebumt,  half-olothed  figure,  in  the  place  ao 
long  deaiivd,  it  aeeowd  to  Tanisb  like  a  dream,  «od  ta 
leara  me  helpleM  and  diBpirited. 

I  inquired  about  my  auat  anicng  the  beatmon?  KeM^ 
and  received  various  aotwers.  One  said  she  livad  in 
th«Soath  Forelaad  Light,  and  had  tigged  her  ahi^era 
by  doing  soi  another,  that  sbe  was  nad*  &at  to  the 
great  baoy  outside  the  harbor,  aad  ooald  only  be  visked 
at  half-tide  v  a  third,  that  she  Was  locked  up  io  Maid- 
stone JbU  for  ckld-etealiiig ;  a  fourtJi,  that  ahe  wa*  seen 
to  mount. a  broom,  in  the  laat  high  wind, pod  make.direot 
for  Calais.  The  fiy-drivterB,  amea;;  whet*  1  inquiiied 
next  were  equally  joccee  at>d  equally  diarMpodful :  and 
the  slu^ecpefs,  not  liking  my  appcaranoey  generally  r^ 
[died,  without  htariog  wbM.  I  bad  i»  isay,  that  tbi^  had 
got  nothing  fn  me;  I  felt  more  miserableawd  tduatiluls 
than  I  had  done  atmny  period  of  nky  rutanng  away.  Uj 
money  was  all  gone,  I  had  nothing  kfl  to .  dispoae  of ;  I 
WM  htiagry,  thinty,  and  worn  ent;  and  Kemqd  on  dt^ 
taat  bom  my  end  as  if  I  had  [ematned  in  Xondon. 

The  monuDg  had  worn  away  in  theae  ioqairies,  and  I 
was  Hlting  on  the  step  of  an  empty  shop  at  a  Mvoet  «or> 
■er,  near  the  market-place,  deliberating  upon  wandering 
towards  tboae  other  places  which  had  been  mentioned 
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when  a  flj-driver,  ooming  by  with  his  carriage,  dropped  a 
boriMscloth.  Something  good-natured  m  the  man's  &oe, 
as  1  bauded  it  up,  encouraged  me  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
tell  me  where  Miss  Trotwood  lived ;  though  I  had^askeil 
the  questioii  so  oftent  that.it  aUnoet  died  upon  my.  lips. 

''Trotwood,'*  said  he.  ""Letme  see*  I  knasr  tin 
name,  too»    Old  htdy?" 

•*  Y^s,"  I  said,  "rather*"  i        ; 

*^  Frettj  stiff  in  the  back  ?  ^.  eaid  heiimakiog  himself 
upright. 

*^  Yea,"  I  said.    "I  should  think  it  very  likely.'' 

"  Carries  a  bag  ?  "  said  he  *--:*'  bag  with  a  good  deal 
of  room  in  it — is  graffish,  and  cornea  down  upan  you, 
sharp?" 

My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  acknowledged  the  un- 
doubted aeeiiracy  of  .this  description. 

**  Why  then,  I  leU  you  what,"  said  he.  "^  If  you  go 
up  there "  pointing  with  his  whip  towards  the  heights^ 
**  and  keep  right  on  till  you  come  to  some  houses  facing 
the  sea,  I  think  .ypu'll  hear  of  hen  My  opinion  is,  she 
won't  4Apd  aoythbg»  so  here'a  a  penny  for  yoo." 

I  accepted  the  gift,  thankfully,  and  bought  a  loaf  with 
it.  Dis^atcbin§^:  thia  refreshmtat  by  the  way,  I  went  in 
the  direction  w^  friend  had  indicated^  and  wadked  oo  a 
good  distance  without  .coming:  to  Abe  houses  he  hadttneiK' 
tioned. .  At  length  J  .mm  sone  before  me;  and  ap* 
pruaching^  them,  went  into,  a  little  shop  (it  was  what  wcy 
used  to  cfUI.A  geMa«Mral  sl»p^  al  home),  and  inquired  if 
ihey  could  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  where  Miss 
Iroiwood  lived*  I  addcessed  myself  to  a  man  behind 
the  counter,  wha  was  weighing  some  rice  for  a  y)ung 
irooian;  but  the  latter,  taking  the  inquiry  to  bcrsclft 
turned  round  quickly. 

VOL,  I.  18 
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"  My  miatHWB  ?  "  she  said.  "  Wlmt  do  you  want  with 
ber,  boy  ?  " 

"  I  want,"  1  raplied,  "  to  speak  to  her,  if  yoa  ptease." 

"Tabeg-of  heivjon  mMUi,"  r«toHed  the  dctoseL 

" No"'  I  said, . " indoed."  Bm  suddenly  ramembenng 
that  m  truth  I  nnw  for  ho  other  pnrpow,  I  held  my 
peace  in  conrsiion,  and  ffilt  my  face  btntl. 

My  aant's  handmaid,  aa  I  suppoaed  she  wal  fnim  what 
(he  bad  aaidt  put  ber  -rice  in  a  litde  basket  and  walked 
out  of  the  Bbop ;  telling  me  that  I  could  follow  b«r,  if  1 
wanted  to  know  where  UiM  1>otwOod  lived*  I  needed 
DO  second  pcrmiation  j  though  I  was  by  this  timie  in  snch 
a  state  of  oomterDation  aitd  agitation,  that  my  legs  shook 
under  me.  I  followed  the  young  woman,  and  we  soon 
came  to  a  very  neat  little  cottage  widi  ebeeriul  bow- 
windows  :  in  front  of  it,  «  small  eqmire  gmvelled  <xiuK 
or  garden,  fhll  of  flowers,  eaieflilly  tended,  and  smelling 
deUeiously, 

"This  is  Hiia  Trotwood's,"  said  the  yonng  woman. 
"  Now  yoo  know ;  and  thef  •  all  I  have  got  to  say." 
With  which  words  she,  hurried  into  the  feouse,  as  if  to 
shake  off  the  respansbitity  of  ssy  appeatanoe ;  and  left 
no  standing  at  the  gardea-gmte,  looking  diseonsotately 
over  the  top  of  it  towards  the  parhw^wifMlow,  where  a 
muslin  cnrtWB  partly  andiKwa  ia  tbe  middle  a  large 
round  green  scrMn  or  Cu  fastened  on  to  tba  windew- 
fiU,  a  small  tafa^  and  a  great'  chair,  su^«at«d  to  me 
that  my  aont  might  be  at  that  moouat  seated  in  awliil 
state. 

My  shoes  were  by  this  time  in  a  wofill  condition. 
The  soles  bad  shed  themselves  bit  by  bit,  and  the  upper 
leathers  bad  broken  and  borst  until  the  very  shap<!  and 
/baa  of  shoes  had  departed  from  tli«m.    My  Imt  (which 
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had  Mwed  mo^^&v  «  Jii^|jto{>»  too)  was  to  crashed  and 
bent,  thai  no  M  batterod  liandlciess  sauoefMua  oo  a  diing* 
liill  need  have  been  ashamed  lo  vie  wkk  it  '  M^  shirt 
and  iroaserri,  stained  with  'iieaty  daw,  geass,  and  the 
Xenlish  soil  on  whiek'  I  had  slept-— <and  torn  besides 
—  aught  haiva  fvigbtened  the  buda  frota  my  aunt's 
gardea,  as  i  al^  at  Ihe  gate^  My  hair  had  known 
na  oanb  artbcash  sniceil  leftLonddn^  My  faee,  neck, 
and  hands,  from  noaocustomed  exposure  to  the  air  and 
sun,  were  burnt  to  a  l)ei#yi>browB.  From  head  Ufoot 
I  was  powdered  almost  as  wl^ta  with  chidk  and  dusi,'  as 
if  I  had  come  out  of  a  lime-kila.  In  Ihi^  plight,  and 
with,  a  stvoogk  eoasotoosaeai  oi  Hi  I  waited  to  intr^dnce 
myself  to,  and  make  aiy  Ibrit  laipteBsioo  on,  my  for- 
midable aunt.  ' 

The  unbroken  stiAnesS'  of  the  parior-#iadoW  leading 
me  to  infer,  after  a  while,  that  she  was  not  there,  I  iiftiid 
up  my  ^es  to  the  wiaidow  abdvo  it»  where  I  silwa  florid, 
pfeasaat-looking  gentleman,  #ith  a  gray  head,  who  shut 
«p  one  eye  in'  a  grotescjpie  maanfer,  nodded  hb  head  at 
me  seTeial  tioiesy  shook  it  at  me  as  often,  laughed,  and 
went  awi^« 

I  bad  been  disOomposed  enongh  before ;  bat  I: was  se 
much  the  moie  discomposed  l^  thb  anezpeeted  behav*- 
ior,  that  1  was  on  the  point  of  idinkitg  d^  to  think 
how  1  had  best  prooeed,  when  there  came  out  of  the 
house  a  kdy  with  her  handkerehief  tied  over  her  tmfi 
and  a  pair  of  gaideaing  gloves  on  her  hands,  wearing  a 
gsnlening  pock^  like  a  tolknan's  apron,  and  carrying 
a  great  knife.  I  knew  her  immedialiely  to  be  Miss 
Beisey,  for  she  caaw  staMLOfig  oat  of  the  house  eziCtly 
ts  my  poor  mother  had  so  often  described  lier  stalking 
«p  oor  garden  at  Blunden^tone  Rookery. 
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"  Go  mwBj  1 "  nid  Sf  im  Betsey,  ahakipg  her  baad,  and 
making  ft  diil^ntdwp  in  the  tir  with  bar  hnife.  "Qo 
«long !     No  hOf*  bare  1 " 

I  watched  ber,  with  mj  heart  at  mj  lipa,  a«  ahe 
marobed  to  a  oopaer  of  bar  garden,  and  stooped  to  dig 
up  HHne  little  root. there.'  .Tben,  witfaant  a  eerap  (rf 
«aurage,  but  wUb  «  gre^^  deal  of  deepcvatiixi,  I  weut 
BoAly  ia  and  stood  beside  her,  tOHohi^  bar  with  aij 
»V«r.  ... 

"  If  joa  pleaie,  ma'aat*"  I  began. 

3bB' started  and  leaked  up. 

^  If  you  plcasBt  aunLr  ,- 

"Wm?"  exclaimed  Uieafiote^,  in  a  tone  ef  iiiiam 
ment  1  have  nerer  heard  apfiroaebed. 

"  If  you  please,  aont,  I  am  your  nephew." 

'*  Oh,  LoEd  1"  eaid  my  annL  And  sat  flat  down  in 
the  garden-patli.     > 

"  I  am  David  Gc^pwfleU,  of  Blnndentone,  in  Ssffdk 
-— wbera  you  came,  on-  the  tof^t  when  I  was  bom,  and 
Htwroy  dear  mama.  I  have  heen  very  nnbappy  sinoe 
Bhe  died.  I  hare  beeo-ali^ted,  and  taughi  nothings  and 
thrown  upon  myaelf,  and  put  to  work  not  fit  dm  lae.  '  It 
■aade  me  ran  away  to  youi.  I  wa*  robbed  at  drdt  setting 
out,  and  have  wallted  all  the  way^  and  have  .never  slept 
in  a  bed  ance  I  began  the  jeu^ey."  Hera  my  saU'-iiap- 
)M>rt  gave  way  all  at  oace  i  and  with  a  raovemeot  t>f  my 
lamds,  intended  to  show  her  my  ragged  Uata,  and  call  it 
lo  witnesa  that  I  had  suffered  something,  I  broke  into  ■ 
passion  of  eiying,  which  I  suppoee  bad  been  pent  up 
within  me  all  tbe  week. 

My  aunt,  with  every  sort  of  expression  bnt  wonder 
discharged  from  her  countenanee,  sot  on  the  gravel, 
Mtariiig  at  me,  until  I  began  to  cry  ■,  when  she  got  up  in 
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a  great  horrj,  collared  me,  and  took  me  into  the  parlor- 
Her  first  proceeding  there  was  to  unlock  a  taR  pruss, 
bring  oat  eewertA  bottled,  and'  pour  iotsae  d  (lie  eontents 
of  each  into  my  mouth.  I  think  they '  must  have  been 
taken  oot  at  randOiUy  for  I'  am  sure  I  tailed  anisoec* 
water^  anehovj  sauce,  and  Mlad  dressingi  When  9he 
had  administered  these  restoratives,  as  I  waa  still  quite 
hysterical,  and  unable  to  conti^lmy  sobsy^sbe  pni  me  on 
the  sofa,  with  a  ^mwl  uAder  my  head,  and  the  handker- 
chief from  her  own  head  under  my  feet,  lest  I  should 
sully  the  covers  and  then,  sitting  iRerself  down  behind 
the  green  fan  or  screen  I  havtf  already  mentioned,  so 
that  I  could  not  see  her  face,  ejaculated  at  intervals, 
** Mercy  on  us!"  letting  those  e^lamations  off  like 
minute-guns. 

After  a  tame  she  rang  th^  belk  **  Janet,"  said  my 
aunt,  when  her  servant  came  in.  ^Qo  up-stairs,  give 
my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  say  I  wish  to  speak 
♦o  him.** 

Janet  looked  a  little  silrprised  to  see  me  lying  stiffly 
on  the  sofh  (I  was  afraid  to  tnove  lest  it  should  be  dis- 
pleasing to  my  aunt),  but  wetit  on  her  errand.  My  aunt, 
with  her  hands  behind  her,  walked  up  and  down  the 
room,  until  the  gentleman  wbo'had  ^uiBted  at  me  irom 
the  upper  window  came  in  laugl^ng. 

''Mr.  Dick,**  sMd  my  aunt,  ''donH  be  a  fool,  because 
nobody  can  be  more  discreet  than  you  can,  when  you 
choose.  We  all  know  that.  So  doot  be  a  fool,  what- 
ever you  are.** 

The  gentleman  was  serious  immediately,  and  looked 
at  me,  I  thought,  as  if  he  would  entreat  me  to  say  noth- 
mg  about  the  window. 

••Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  hUiiI,  "you  liavi?  Iienrd  me  men- 
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iMMi  DaTid  GopperStUF  Now  don't  pretend  not  to  tutve 
a  memory,  beoaiue  yoa  and  I  knvw  betten" 

"David  Coftperfietil?^'  said  Mr.  Dickj  wbo  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  rcmamber  mooli  about  it.  "  Daoii 
OofpoiMd?'    Ob  jrea,  ta  be  stfre,  Dftvid,  oertninlj." 

"  Wdl^  Hid  taj  Rant, "  4his  i«  bis  boy  —  faie  son.  H« 
would  be  aa  like  hit  father  as  it^  poMiblo  to  be,  if  b«  wu 
not  se  like  hia  mother,  too." 

-  Hit  SOD  ?  "  »M  Vr.  Dick.  «  Davidla  son  ?  IB' 
dtodl" 

"  Yes,"  pimaad  ny  annt,  "  and  he  hu  done  a  pretty 
piece  of  btuiiiesB.  He  hai  ruk  away.  Ab  I  His  sifter, 
Betsey  TrotwDod,  never  would  have  run  away."  My 
aunt  Bhook  her  bead  flnnly;  oonident  in  the  character 
and  behavior  of  the  girl  who  never  wae  born. 

*-  Ob  !  you  think  she  wouldn't  have  run  awa^  ?  *  »aid 
Ur.  IKck. 

"  BXetm  and  Mve  the  man,"  esdumed  my  aunt, 
sharply,  "how  he  talks  1  Don't  I  know  she  wouldn't? 
Ske  would  have  Kved  with  her  godmother,  and  we 
FbouM  have  been  devoted  to  one  another.  Where,  in 
the  name  of  woader,  sbonld  his  aister,  Betsey  Trot- 
wood,  have  r«n  from,  or  to?" 

"Nowhere,"  said  Mr.  DM. 

"  Well  then,"  returned  my  annt^  softened  by  the  reply, 
"  bow  can  you  pretend  to  be  woot-gatitering,  Dick,  when 
you  am  a*  sharp  as  a  surgeon's  lavcet  ?  Now,  here  yon 
tee  young  David  Copperfleld,  and  thfa  queotion  I  put  to 
joa  is,  what  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  " 

"What  shall  yon  do  with  him?"  said  Hr.  Dick, 
reoWy,  seratefaing  his  head.    "Oh I  do  with  him?" 

"  Yes,"  snid  my  aunt,  wilh  n.  grave  look,  and  her 
(orefingcr  held  up.     "  Comi- !   \  wnni  fotiic:  vprj    sound 
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**•  Whj,  if  I  was  yoa,"  said  Mr.  'Ditky  oonaideriiig,  and 
looking  Tacautlj  ai  me,  *^  I  skould  " —  Tke  eontempia- 
tion  of  me  aeemed  to  iaspice  fakn  witk  a  soddea.  idea, 
and  hn  added,  briskij,  •'I  shaiiid  wash  himP 

*^  Jan^"  said  my  auntii  tminng  voand  with  a  qaiel 
trii^aiph,  which  I  did  not  then  oadeiataDd,  ^  Mr.  Dick 
scu  OS  all  right.    Heat  the  bathl** 

Although  I  was  deeply  inteiealed  lo  this  diatogue,  1 
cook]  nol  help  obserriag  my  amity  ^fer  Dick,  and  Janet, 
while  ii  was  in  progress,  and  completing  a  suri'ey  I  had 
already  becQ  an^nged  ia  making  of  Ike  room. 

My  aoat  was  a  tallj  hard^aatored  bdyv  but  by  no 
means  ilUooking.  There  was  aii'  inflexibilily  in  her 
face,  in  her  Yoice,  in  her  gait  and  carriage,-  amply  sof« 
ficient  to  acoaunt  for  Ike  efieet  she  had  made  upon  a 
gentle  creature  like  my  mother;  but  her  featar«s  were 
rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  though  unbending  and 
atfstere.  I  partieolarly  noti<ied  that  she  had  a  very 
quick,  bright  eye.  Her  hair,  wfalck  was  gray,  was  ar- 
ranged in  two  plain  diTisions,  uadev  what  J  believe 
would  be  called  a  mob»oap;  I  mean  a  cap,'  much  more 
common  then  than  now,,  wkh  side-piaeea  fsatening  under 
the  chin.  Her  dress  was  of  a  lavender  color,  and  per- 
fectly neat ;  but  scantily  made,  as  if  she  desired  to  be 
as  little  encumbered  as  possMci  I  remember  that  I 
thought  it,  in  form,  more  like  a  Tiding>4mbit  with  the 
superfluous  skirt  cut  off,  than,  anjuthing  eltie.  She  wore 
at  her  side  a  gentleman's  gold  watch,  if  I  might  judge 
from  its  size  and  make,  with  an  appropriate  chain  and 
leals;  8lie  had  some  linen  at  her  throat  not  unlike  a 
9hirt*oallar,  and  things  at  her  wrists  like  little  shirt-wrist* 
bands. 

Mr.  Dick,  as  I  have  already  said,  was  gray-headed 
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Rnd  fiorld :  I  ihould  hare  said  all  about  him,  in  ^ajriug 
fo,  had  not  his  bead  been  curiousljr  bowed  —  not  b^  age ; 
it  rMiHDd«d  DM  of  one  of  Mr.  Crei^le's  boys'  be*ds  after 
a  beating -r-:and  bia  gnij'  ejes  prominent  and  large,  witb 
a  strange  kind  i^  waterj  brightnesB  in  Ihem  thU  made 
ne,  in  combination  with  bis  raoant  manner,  bia  aubmis- 
■ion  to  my  aunt,  and  bia  ebildiah  deliglit  when  Bh»  praised 
bim,  suspect  himofbcuig  a  little  mad,  though,  if  he  were 
mad,  bow  be  came  to  be  tb«r«  pnzsled  rae  extremdj. 
Ele  was  dressed  libe  anj^  other  ordinary  gentleman,  in 
II  loose  gray  morning  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  while 
trousers  i  aod  had  his  watob  in  bis  fob,  and  his  money 
in  bis  pockets :  whiok  he  rattled  us  if  he  wrere  very 
proud  at  it. 

Janet  was  a  pretty  blooming  girl,  of  abont  nineteen  or 
twenty,  and  a  perfeet  piotore  of  neatness.  Tlioagh  I 
made  no  farther  obaerration  of  hen  at  the  moment,  I 
may  mentian  here  what  I  did  not  discover  until  after* 
wards,  namely,  that  ibe  was  one  of  a  series  of  pretegides 
whom  my  aunt  had  taken  into  her  aervioe  ez^vasly  to 
educate  in  &  renounounent  of  mankind,  and  who  had 
generally  eompleted  their  ^joratitHi  by  marrying  the 
Uker. 

The  room  was  as  neat  as  Janet  or  my  aunt.  As  I 
laid  down  my  pen,  a  monent  ainec,  to  think  of  it,  the  aii 
Tram  the  sea  came  blowing  in  again,  nixed  with  the  per 
fume  of  the  flowers  t  and  1  saw  ibe  old'Euhioned  tnmi 
Inre  brightly  rubbed  aad  polished,  my  aunt's  invioM>l« 
shair  and  table  by  the  round  green  fan  in  the  bow'win 
dow,  the  druggel-covered  carpet,  the  cat,  the  kettle 
holder,  the  two  canHrie*,  the  old  china,  the  punch-bowl 
Tull  of  dried  rose-leave?,  ihe  lall  prera  yarding  all  sorts 
W  bollle^  and  ^1^,  ami,  wonderrnllv  out  of  keeping  with 
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the  rest,  mj  dustj  self  upon  the  solk,  taking  noto  of 
erery  thing. 

Janet  kuid  gone  swaT^to  get  tile  Imth  ready,  when  my 
aunt,  to  mj  great  alarm,  became  in  one  moment  rigid- 
with  indignation^  and  had  hardly  voice  to  cry  oat, 
^Jaaet!  Donkeys !" 

Upon  which,  Janet  came  rbnnfng  up  the  stairs  as  !f 
iba> house  were  in  flames^' darted  out  on  a  little  piece  of 
[preen  in  front,  and  warned  off  two  saddle-donkeys,  Ifidy- 
ridden,  that  had  presamed*  to  set  hoof  upon  it;  while 
my  aont^  rushing  out  of  the  house,  seized  the  bridle  of  a 
third  animal  laden  with  a  bestriding  child,  turned  him, 
led  him  iofrih  mm  those  sacred  precincts,  and  boxed  the 
ears  of  the  unlucky  urchin  in  attendance  who  had  dared 
to  profene  that  hallowed  ground. 

To  tUs  hour  I  don't  know  whether  my  aunt  had  any 
lawfiil  right  of  way  over  that  patch  of  green ;  but  she 
had  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  she  had,  and  it  was 
all  the  same  to  her.  The  one  great  outrage  of  her  life, 
demanding  to  be  eon^tantly  avenged,  was  the  passage  of 
a  donkey  over  that  immaculate  spot  In  whatever  occu- 
pation she  was  engaged j  however  interesting  to  her  the 
t-onversatton  in  which  she  was  taking  part,  a  donkey 
turned  the  carrent  of  her  ideas  in  a  moment,  and  she 
was  upon  him  strafghu  Jugsof  #ftter,  and  Watering- 
pots,  were  kept  in  secret  places  ready  to  be  discharged 
on  the  offending  boyd;  sticks  were  laid  in  amlmsh  be- 
hind the  door ;  sallied  were  tnade  at  all  hours ;  and  in- 
Desaani  war  prevailed.  Perhaps  this  was  an  agreeable 
fxcitement  to  the  donkey-boys ;  or  perhaps  the  more 
lagacioas  of  the  donkeys,  understanding  how  the  case 
ftood,  delighted  with  constitutional  obstinacy  in  coming 
dial  way.     I  only  know  that   there  were  three  alarms 
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liefote  the  biUb  wu  ready ;  and  that  on  At:  occft-ion 
of  the  last  v)d  most  desperate  of  all,  1  saw-  ny  aunl 
engage,  single-bandedf  witb  «  laBdy^eaded  kd  of  fif- 
teen, and  bump  bis  MQd>  bead  againut  ber  own  gaia, 
befiire  he  aeemttd  to  oomyrebend  what  was  tbe  matter. 
Tbese  interrupljona  were  the  more  ridiculoua'to  me,  iie- 
c«MH  abewBS  pviag  me  broth  otit  of  a  tabl»«poon  at  tbe 
line  (baTiDg  fliml;.  persaaded  benelf  that  1  was  aatmUl/ 
itarviog,  and  muM  reoeive  nouriehaient  at  first  in  vwj 
small  quantities),  and,  while  my  mouth  was  yet  open  to 
receive  the  spoon,  she  would  pal  it  back  into  the  basin, 
^ry  "  Janet !  Donkeys  1 "  and  go  oat  to  the  aKsaulk 

The  batb  was.  a  great  comfort  Foe  1  b^^n  to  be 
sensible  of  acute  pitins  in  my  linlw  from  lying  out  in  tbe 
fields  and  was  now  bo  tired  and  k>w  that  I.oould  hardly 
keep  myself  awake  for  five  minutee  together.  Wh«n  I 
lied  batbed  tbey  (I  mean  my  annt  and  Janet)  enrobed 
me  in  a  shin  and  a  pair  of  trooaers  belongiag  to  Mr. 
Dick,  and  tied  me  up  in  two  or  three  great  shawls. 
What  sort  of  bundle  I  looked  like,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
felt  a  v«ry  hot  one.  Feeling  also  very  fwnt  and  drowt>y. 
I  ftoon  lay  down  on  the  sob  again  and  fell  anlnsp 

It  might  have  been  a  dreaaat,  originating  in  tbe  fancy 
which  had  occupied  my  mind  so  long,  but  I  aw«ke  with 
<bo  impression  that  my  aunt  bad  come  and  bent  over 
me,  and  bad  put  my  hair  away  from  my  &oe,  and  laid 
my  head  more  comfortably,  and  bad  then  stood  iookinft 
at  inc.  Tbe  worda,  "  FreUy  fellow,"  or  "  PoOc  fellow," 
seemed  to  be  in  my  ears,  too ;  but  certainly  there  was 
nothing  else,  when  I  awoke,  to  lead  roe  to  lieliere  that 
ibey  liad  been  uttered  by  my  aunt,  wbo  sat  in  the  bow- 
window  gazing  at  the  sea  from  b^ind  the  green  fan, 
wbieb  was  mounted  on  a  kind  of  swiiel,  and  turned  ary 
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We  dined  mod  after  I  awoke,  off  a  roast  fowl  and  a 
pudding;  I  sitting  at  table,  not  unlike  a  U^uesed  Mrd 
nyself,  and  moring  mj  arms  with  cwntiderable  difficalty. 
Bot  as  my  aant  had  swathed  me  n^  I  made  no  complaint 
of  being  inconvenienced.  All  this  time,  I  was  deeply 
BBKioas  to  know  what  she  was  going  to  do  with  me ;  bot 
she  took  her  dinner  in  profonnd  siience,  eiiscept  when  she 
oocasionlally  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  sitting  opposite,  and 
said,  *' Mercy  upon  as  I"  which  did  not  by  any  means 
relieve  my  anxiety. 

The  cloth  being  drawn,  and  some  sherry  put  upon  the 
table  (of  which  I  had  a  ghiss),  my  annt  s^it  up  for  Mr. 
JDick  again,  who  joined  us,  and  looked  as  wise  as  he 
could  when  she  requested  htm  to  attend  to  my  story, 
which  she  elicited  from  me,  gradually,  by  a  oonrse  of 
questions.  During  my  redtal^  she  kept  her  eyes  on  Mr. 
Diek,  who  I  thoi^ht  would  have  gone  to  sleep  bat  for 
that,  and  who,  whensoever  he  lapsed  into  a  smile,  was 
checked  by  a  frown  from  my  aunt. 

^  Whatever  possessed  that  poor  nnfbrtanate  Baby, 
that  she  most  go  and  be  married  again,"  said  my  aunt, 
when  I  had  finished,  *^  /can't  oonoeive." 

^  Perhaps  she  fell  in  love  with  her  second  hushand,** 
Mr.  Dick  suggested. 

**  Fell  in  love  f  **  repeated  my  amit^  ^  What  do  yov 
mean  ?     What  business  had  ske  to  do  it  ?  ** 

**  Pnrhaps,"  Mr.  Dkk  simpered,  afber  thinking  a  lifllr, 
•*  j*he  did  it  for  pleasure.** 

^Pleasure,  indeed!"  replied  my  aunt.  ^A  miglty 
pleasure  (or  the  poor  baby  to  fix  her  simple  (kith  upon 
any  dog  of  a  fellow,  certain  to  ill-use  her  in  some  way  or 
stlM^r.  What  did  she  propose  to  herself,  I  should  like 
Ut  know  !     She  had  had  one  husband.      She  had  nepn 
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David  Copp«rfield  out  of  the  world,  who  was  slwftjn 
niDuiag  after  wax-^olli  from  his  cradle.  She  had  got  ■ 
babj  —  oh,  there  w«re  a  pair  of  babies  when  die  gave 
birth  to  this  child  sitting  here,  that  Friday  night  I  — and 
what  more  did  ebe  want  t " 

Mr.  Dick  secretlj  abook  bis  head  at  me,  as  if  he 
tlHHight  there  waa  no  getting  over  thta. 

"  She  oouldn't  even  have  a  baby  like  anybody  ebe," 
■aid  my  aunt.  "  Where  wfts  this  chJkl'a  Bister,  Betaey 
Trotwood !     Not  forthcoming.     Don't  tell  me  I " 

Mr.  Pick  8eem4d  quite  frightened. 

"Thai  little  man  of  a  doctor,  with  his  head  on  one 
ude,"  said  my  aunt,  "  Jetlipe,  or  whatever  bis  name  was, 
what  was  ht  about  ?  All  he  could  do,  was  to  aay  to  me, 
like  a  robin  redbreast — as  be  u  —  ■  It's  a  boy.'  A 
boy  ^     Tab,  the  imbecility  of  the  whole  set  of  'em!" 

The  hearliness  of  the  ctpculation  startled  Hr.  Dick 
exceedingly ;  and  me,  too,  if  I  am  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  And  then,  aa  if  this  was  not  enough,  and  she  had  not 
stood  sufficiently  in  the  light  of  this  child's  sister,  Betsey 
Trotwood,"  said  my  aunt,  "she  mtuTiea  a  second  time  — 
goes  and  marries  a  Murderer  —  or  a  man  with  a  name 
likf.  it  —  and  stands  in  Mt  child's  light  I  And  the  nat- 
ural consequence  is,  as  anybody  but  a  baby  migbt  have 
foreseen,  that  he  prowls  and  wanders.  He's  as  like  Cain 
before  he  was  gfown  np,  as  he  can  be." 

Hr.  Dick  looked  hard  at  me,  as  if  to  identify  me  in 
tliie  character. 

"And  then  there's  that  woman  with  the  Pagan  tume," 
■aid  my  aunt,  "tliat  Peggotty,  (A*  goes  and  gets  mar- 
ried next.  Because  she  has  not  seen  enough  of  the 
evil  ttttending  such  tliing:>,  jAe  goes  and  gcti>  married 
Mxt,  as  the  child  ii:late».     1  only  hope,"  saiil  ray  aunt, 
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thiiking  her  head,  **that  h«r  hosboid  is  cne  of  those 
Poker  husbttDds  who  abound  in  the  n«W8{Mipere,  and  will 
beat  her  well  with  one." 

I  couki  not  bear  to  hear  my  old  nurse  so  descpibod, 
and  made  the  subject  of  such  a  wish.  I  told^  my  aont 
that  indeed  she  was  mistaken.  That,  Peggotty  was  the 
best,  the  truest,  the  most  faithful  most  deTotod,  and  most 
self-denying  friend  and  servant  io  the  world ;  who  had 
ever  loved  me  dearly,  who  had  eve^  loved  my  mother 
dearly ;  who'  had  held  my  mother's  dying  head  «pon  her 
arm  on  whose  face  my  mother  had  imprinted  her  last 
grateful  kiss.  And  my  remembrance  of  them  bodi,  chok- 
ing me,  I  broke  down  as  I  was  trying  to  say  that  her 
home  was  my  home,  and  that  idl  she  had  was  mine, 
and  that  I  would  have  gone  to  her  for  shelter,  but  for 
her  humble  station,  which  made  me  fear  that  I  might 
bring  some  trouble  on  her  •—  I  broke  down,  I  say,  as  1 
was  trying  to  say  so,  and  laid  my  (kee  in  my  hands  upon 
the  table. 

^  Well,  well ! "  said  my  aunt,  *'  the  child  is  right  to  stand 
by  those  who  have  stood  ,by  him  —  Janet !  Donkeys  I  " 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  hot  for  those  unfortunate 
donkeys,  we  should  have  come  to  a  good  understand- 
ing; for  my  aunt  had  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
and  the  impulse  was  upon  me,  thus  emboldened,  to  em- 
brace her  and  beseech  her  protection.  Bat  the  inter- 
mpcion,  and  the  disorder  she  was  thrown  into  by  the 
ftruggle  outside,  put  an  end  to  all  softer  ideas  for  the 
present;  and  kept  my  aunt  indignantly  declaimifig  to 
Mr.  Dick  about  her  determination  to  appeal  for  redress 
to  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  to  bring  actions  for  tres* 
pa<!«4  against  the  whole  donkey  proprietorship  of  Dover, 
until  toa-tinu*. 
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After  tea,  we  eat  at  the  window  —  on  the  look-on^ 
as  I  ima^nud,  Trom  my  aont's  Bbarp  ezpression  of  face, 
for  more  invaders  —  un^l  duak,  when  Janet  set  candles, 
and  a  bai^gammon-board,  on  the  table,  and  pulled  down 
the  blinds. 

^Now,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  witk  ber  graTe  locJc 
and  her  fiarefinger  up  na  before,  "I  an  going  to  ask. 
you  anollier  <(ueelion.     Xiook  at  this  child." 

"David'a  ton?"  said  Mr.  Dick,  wilh  an  attentice, 
puaaled  iace. 

** Exactly  bo,"  returned  my  aunt.  "What  would  yoa 
do  w^  :him,  now  ?  " 

"Do  with  David's  son?"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

"  Ay,"  refilied  my  aunt;  "witli  David's  sun?  " 

"  Oh  I "  said  Mr.  Dick.  "  Yea.  Do  with  —  I  should 
put  bin]  lo  bed." 

"Janet!"  cried  my  kaat,  with  the  same  complacent 
triumph  that  I  had  remarked  before.  "  Mr.  Dick  sets 
UK  all  right.  If  the  bed  is  ready,  we'll  take  bim  up 
w  it." 

Janet  reporting  it  to  be  quite  ready,  I  was  taken  up 
to  it ;  kindly,  but  in  some  sort  like  a  priaooer ;  my  aunt 
going  in  front,  and  Jnnet  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
only  circumstance  which  gave  me  any  new  hoptr,  was 
my  aunt's  stopping  on  tlie  stairs  to  inquire  abou*  a  smell 
of  Are  that  was  prevalent  thero ;  and  Janet  replying 
that  she  had  been  making  tinder  down  in  the  kitchen, 
of  my  old  shirt.  But  there  were  no  other  clotliea  in  my 
room  titan  the  odd  heap  of  things  I  wore ;  and  when  I 
was  left  there,  with  a  little  taper  which  my  aunt  fore- 
warned me  would  bum  exactly  five  minutes,  I  hean] 
them  lock  my  door  on  the  outside.  Turning  these  thin^ 
orcr  in  my  raind,  I  deemed  it  possible   tliat  my  aunt, 
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who  could  know  notbing  of  me,  might  suspect  that  J 
had  a  habit  of  running  awaj,  and  took  precautions,  on 
that  account,  to  have  me  in  safe-keeping. 

The  room  was  a  pleasant  one,  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
overlooking  the  sea,  on  which  the  moon  was  shining 
hi  illiantly.  After  f  had  said  my  prajers,  and  the  candle 
liud  burnt  out,  I  remember  how  I  still  sat  looking  a( 
I  he  moonlight  on  the  water,  as  if  I  could  hope  to  read 
m^  fortune  in  it,  as  in  a  bright  book ;  or  to  *  see  my 
mother  with  her  child,  coming  from  Heaven,  ak>ng  that 
shining  path,  to  look  upon  me  as  she  had  looked  when  I 
In^t  saw  her  sweet  face.  I  remember  how  the  solemn 
feeling  with  which  at  length  I  turned  mj  eyes  away, 
yielded  to  the  sensation  of  gratitude  and  rest  which  the 
sight  of  the  white-curtained  bed  —  and  how  much  more 
the  lying  softly  down  upon  it,  nesthng  in  the  snow- 
white  sheets  1  —  inspired.  I  remember  how  I  thought 
of  all  the  solitary  places  under  the  night  sky  where  I  had 
slept,  and  how  I  prayed  that  I  never  might  be  house- 
less any  more,  and  never  might  forget  the  houseless.  I 
remember  how  I  seemed  to  float,  then,  down  the  melan- 
dioly  glory  of  that  track  upon  the  sea,  away  into  the 
workl  of  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BIX  AX7NT  MAXS8   UP  HXB  lUND  ABOUT  ICK. 

On  gping  down  in  the  mornings  I  found  017  aunt 
musing  so  profoundly  oyer  the  breakfast-tahle,  witli  her 
elbow  on  the  tray,  that  the  contents  of  the  urn  had  over- 
flowed the  teapot  and  were  laying  the  whole  table-cloth 
under  water,  when  my  entrance  put  her  meditations  to 
flight  I  felt  sure  th^t  I  had  been  the  subject  of  her 
reflections,  and  was  more  than  ever  anxious  to  know 
her  intentions  towa^xis  m^.  Tet  I  dared  not  express  my 
anxiety,  lest  it  should  give  her  offence. 

My  eyes,  however,  not  being  so  much  under  control  as 
my  tongue,  were  attracted  towards  my  aunt  very  often 
during  breakfast.  I  never  could  look  at  her  for  a  few 
moments  together  but  I  found  her  looking  at  me  —  in 
an  odd  thoughtful  manner,  as  if  I  were  an  immense 
way  off,  instead  of  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  small 
round  table.  When  she  had  finished  her  breakfa.st,  my 
aunt  very  deliberately  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  knitted 
her  brows,  folded  her  arms,  and  contemplated  me.  ni 
hor  hisiire.  with  such  a  fixedness  of  attention  that  I 
was  quit3  overpowered  by  embarrassment.  Not  bavin;; 
as  yet  finished  my  own  breakfast,  I  attempted  to  hide 
my  confusion  by  proceeding  with  it;  but  my  knife  turn* 
bled  over  my  fork,  my  fork  tripped  up  my  knife,  I 
chipped  bits  of  bacon  a  surprising  height  into  the  air 
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Instead  of  cutting  them  for  mj  own  eating,  and  choked 
mjself  with  my  tea,  which  persisted  in  going  the  wrong 
way  instead  of  the  right  one,  antil  I  gave  in  altogether, 
and  sat  blushing  under  my  aunt's  close  scrutiny. 

**  Hallo ! "  said  my  aunt,  after  a  long  time. 

I  looked  up,  and  met  her  sharp  bright  glance  re- 
spectfully. 

**  I  have  written  to  hiin,"  said  my  aunt. 

«To?-  — 

"To  your  father-in-law,"  said  my  aunt  "I  have 
Bent  him  a  letter  that  1*11  trouble  him  to  attend  to,  or 
lie  and  I  wQl  fall  out,  I  can  tell  him  I " 

'^Does  he  know  whei^e  I  am,  aunt?**  I  inquired, 
filanned. 

**  I  have  told  him,**^  said  my  aunt,  with  a  nod. 

"  Shall  I  —  be  —  given  up  to  him  ?  *•  I  faltered. 

•*  I  don't  know,**  said  my  aunt.     **  We  shall  see." 

'^  Oh !  I  can't  think  what  I  shall  do,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  if  I  have  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Murdstone ! " 

**  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  my  aunt,  shak- 
ing her  head.     **  I  can't  say,  I  am  sure.     We  shall  see." 

My  spirits  sank  under  these  words,  and  I  became  very 
downcast  and  heavy  of  heart.  My  aunt,  without  appear- 
ing to  take  much  heed  of  me,  put  on  a  coarse  apron  with 
a  bib,  which  she  took  out  of  the  press ;  washed  up  the 
teacups  with  her  own  hands ;  and,  when  everything  was 
washed  and  set  in  the  tray  again,  and  the  cloth  folded 
and  put  on  the  top  of  the  whole,  rang  for  Janet  to  re- 
move it.  She  next  swept  up  the  crumbs  with  a  little 
broom  (putting  on  a  pair  of  gloves  first),  until  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  one  microscopic  speck  left  on  the  car- 
pet; next  dusted  and  arranged  the  room,  which  was 
Ousted  and  arranged  to  a  hair's  breadth  already.    When 
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ull  these  lasks  were  perfonned  to  her  satisraction,  she 
took  off  the  glovea  and  apron,  folded  them  up,  pat  tbem 
in  the  particular  corner  of  the  press  from  which  thej  bad 
been  taken,  brought  out  her  work-box  to  her  own  table 
lit  the  open  window,  and  sat  down,  with  the  grcea  fan 
tiHwecn  her  and  the  light,  to  work. 

"  I  wish  you'd  go  up-stoirs,"  said  my  (unt,  M^  abe 
tlircaded  her  needle,  "and  give  my  oompUmentA  U.  Hi. 
Dick,  and  Til  be  glad  to  know  boH  iie  gets  on  with  bit 
UemoriaL" 

I  rose  with  all  alacritj,  to  acqait  myself  of  tbis  com- 

"  I  suppose,"  said  my  aunt,  eying  me  as  nanvwlj  u 
she  had  eyed  the  needle  in  threading  it,  "yon  think  Hr. 
Dick  a  short  name,  eh  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  was  rather  a  short  name,  yesterday,"  I 
ronfessed. 

"  Tou  ara  not  to  suppose  that  he  hasn't  got  a  longei 
name,  if  he  chose  to  use  it,"  said  my  aunt,  with  a  lotUer 
air.  "Babley  —  Mr.  Richard  Babley  —  that's  the  gen* 
lleman's  true  name." 

I  was  going  to  sngge^r,  with  a  modest  sense  of  ray 
youth  and  the  familiarity  I  liad  alrefldy  been  guilty  of, 
that  I  had  better  give  him  the  full  birnetit  of  that  name, 
when  my.  aunt  went  on  to  say  : 

"  But  don't  you  call  him  by  it,  whatever  you  do.  lie 
can't  bear  his  name.  That's  a  peculiHrity  uf  bi$.  Though 
I  don't  know  that  it's  much  of  a  peculiiirily,  L'ilher;  liir 
be  has  been  ill-used  enough,  by  some  tlmt  bear  ii.  i<i 
bare  a  mortal  antipathy  for  it,  Hc.tven  knows.  Mr. 
Dick  is  his  name  here,  and  everywhere  uUc.  now  — it 
he  ever  went  anywhere  else,  which  h';  dcn'i.  Su  laki- 
eare,  child,  you  don't  call  iiim  anything  hu!  Mr.  Uirk." 
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I  promised  to  obej,  and  went  up-stairs  with  my  mety 
Mge;  thinking,  as  I  went,  that  if  Mr.  Dick  had  been 
working  at  his  Memorial  long,  at  the  same  rate  as  I  had 
seen  him  working  at  it,  through  the  open  door,  when  I 
came  down,  he  was  probably  getting  on  very  well  indeed. 
I  found  him  still  driving  at  it  with  a  long  pen,  and  his 
head  almost  laid  upon  the  paper.  He  was  so  intent 
apon  it,  that  I  had  ample  leisure  to  observe  the  large 
paper  kite  in  a  comer,  the  confusion  of  bundles  of  manu- 
script, the  number  of  pens,  and,  above  all,  the  quantity 
of  ink.  (which  he  seemed  to  have  in,  in  half-gallon  jars 
by  the  dozen),  before  he  observed  my  being  present. 

^  Ha  I  Phoebus ! "  said  Mr.  Dick,  laying  down  his  pen. 
**  How  does  tlie  world  go  ?  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  added, 
in  a  lower  tone,  ^  I  shouldn't  wish  it  to  be  mentioned, 
but  it's  a  **  — r  here  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  put  his  lips 
close  to  my  ear  —  ^  it's  a  mad  world.  Mad  as  Bedlam, 
boy  I "  said  Mr.  Dick,  taking  snuff  from  a  round  box  on 
the  table,  and  laughing  heartily. 

Without  presuming  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, I  delivered  my  iQessage. 

**  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  in  answer,  ^  my  compliments 
to  her,  and  I  —  I  believe  I  have  made  a  start.  I  think 
I  have  made  a  start,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  passing  his  hand 
among  his  gray  hair,  and  casting  anything  but  a  confi- 
dent look  at  his  manuscript.  ^  You  have  been  to 
school  ?  " 

^  Tea,  sir,"  I  answered,  Tor  a  short  time.'' 

^  Do  you  recollect  the  date,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  looking 
earnestly  at  me,  and  taking  up  his  pen  to  note  it  down, 
^  when  King  Charles  the  First  had  his  head  cut  off?  " 

I  aaid  I  believed  it  happened  in  the  y^ar  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine. 
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"Well,"  returned  Mr.  Dick,  scratching  his  ear  niih 
lib  pen,  and  looking  dubiously  at  me-  "  So  the  ItooVi 
my ;  but  I  don't  see  faon  tbat  can  be.  Becanse,  If  ii 
was  80  long  ago,  how  could  the  people  aboat  him  have 
made  that  mistake  of  patting  some  of  the  trouble  ont  ol 
kU  head,  after  it  was  taken  ofT,  into  mintt" 

I  was  ver^  much  enrprrBed  bjr  the  inqnirj' ;  but  conU 
gire  no  inrormatioD  on  this  point. 

"  It's  very  strange,"  said  fifr.  Diclf,  with  »  despondent 
look  upon  his  papers,  and  with  his  hand  ftmoDg' bis  hair 
again,  "that  I  nevet-  can  get  that  quite  right.  I  never 
can  make  that  perfectlj  clear.  But  no  matter,  no  Toat- 
ter!"  he  said  cheerftUy,  and  Tonsing  himself,  "Ihere'i 
time  enough !  Afy  comptimenta  to  Miss  TrotifDOd,  I 
am  getting  on  very  well  indeed." 

I  was  going  away,  when  he  directed  my  attendon  to 
the  kite. 

"What  do  yoa  think  of  that  for  a  kite?"  he  said 

I  answered  tliat  it  was  a  heaatifbl  one.  1  should  think 
it  must  have  been  as  much  tm  seven  feet  high. 

"  I  made  it  We'll  go  and  fly  ft,  yoo  Hnd  i,"  srfd  Mr. 
Dick.     "Do  you  see  ibis?" 

He  showed  tne  that  it  was  covered  with  mianuscript, 
very  cfosety  and  Iflbbrioosty  written  ;  but  sO  ptaioly,  that 
as  T  looked  along  the  lines,  I  thought  I  saw  sdme  alhi- 
sion  to  Kin^  Charies  the  First's  head  again,  in  one  ta 
two  places. 

"  Tliere'a  plenty  of  string,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  and  when 
it  flies  high  it  takes  the  fects  a  long  wny.  "niifs  mj  . 
Manner  of  diflhsing  'era.  I  don't  know  where  they  mny 
come  down.  It's  nccording  lo  cirenm-ilaiicc:*;  and  llie 
wind,  and  m  forth  ;  but  T  tnkc  iby  ch.nnce  of  thiih" 

Hie   face   was   so   very   miUI    :ini]    |i1i':i-!ml.  miJ   lind 
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gomething  eo  roTerend  in  it^.  though  it  was  bale.  tMH 
hearty,  that  I  was  not  sure  but  that  he  was  baviog  a 
good-humored  jest  with  me.  So  I  laughed,  and  he 
laughed,  and  we  parted  the  best  friends  possible. 

^  Weil,  child,"  said  ofij  aunt^  when  I  ^yent  down-stairs. 
**  And  what  of  Mr*  Dick^  this  qg|Dniing  ?." 

J  infc^qDed  hieiT  thi|t  be  s^t  m  cpniplii]aeQt^,  md.  waa 
getting  on  very  well  indeed. 

*^  Wbft  do.79^  itvaak  of  bifa  ?  "  siud  n^  4un^, 

I  l^d  aoioe;  shadowy  idea  of  endeayoriog  to  evade 
the  questioK^  by  replyi^  that  I  thought  him  a^  yery  nice 
gei^tleman ;  but  mj  aunt  was  not^  to  be  so  put  off,  for 
she  l^id  her  work  down  in  her  lap»  and  said^  folding  her 
hands  upo^  it : 

^  Come  1  Tour  sister  Betsey  Trotwood  would  have 
told  me  what  she  t(^>uglbt  of  any  one,  directly*  Be  a^ 
like  yonr  sister  aa  you  can,  and  speak  out  I " 

^Is  he  —  is  Mr.  Dick — I  i^k  bep^use  I  don't  koQW« 
aunt  —  is  he  at  all  out  of  his  mind,  th^n  ?  "  I  s^unpeied ; 
for  I  felt  I  was  on  dangerous  ground. 

^  Not  a  niforsel,''  said  my  aunt 

^  Oh,  indeed  1 "  I  observed  faintly* 

**  If  there  is  anyi^ng  in  the  world,"  said  my  aunty 
witb  gr^t  decision  and  force  of  manner,  ^that  Mr. 
Dick  is  not»  i^V  that." 

1 1^  ooihing  better  tQ  offer^  than  ai^ther  tixn^d  ^Oh,. 
Meedl" 

**'  He,  h^a  been  calM  load,'*  said  mj  aupt  "  I  hnye  a 
selfish  pleasure  in  saying  he  has  been  called  mad,  or  I 
ihould  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  society  and  advice 
for  these  last  ten  y^rs  and  upwards  — in  fact,  ever  since 
your  8ister»  Betsey  Trotwood,  disappointed  me." 

**  So  long  as  that  ?  "  1  *aid. 
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"  And  nice  people  they  were,  who  had  the  anilacity  to 
ffldl  him  mad,"  pursued  my  aunt.  "  Mr.  Dick  is  r  son 
of  disLint  connection  of  mine  —  it  doesn't  mait«r  how  ;  ] 
ueedn't  enter  into  that.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me,  his  own 
brother  would  bare  shut  him  up  ior  life.     That's  all." 

I  am  afraid  it  wae  hypocritical  in  me,  but  seeing  that 
my  aunt  felt  strongly  on  the  subject,  I  tried  to  look  as  H 
I  fait  strongly  too. 

"A  proud  fooll"  said  myaunL  "Beorase  bis  brother 
was  a  little  eccentric  —  though  he  is  not  half  so  eccen- 
tric as  a  good  many  people  —  he  didn't  like  to  have  bim 
visible  about  Ins  house,  and  sent  him  away  to  soma 
private  asylum-place ;  though  he  had  been  left  to  hii 
particular  care  by  their  deceased  father,  who  thotight 
him  almost  a  natural.  And  a  wise  man  he  mast  have 
been  to  think  so !     Mad  himself,  no  doubt." 

Again,  as  my  aunt  looked  quite  convinced,  I  endeav- 
ored to  look  quite  convinced  also. 

"  So  I  stepped  in,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and  made  him  an 
offer.  I  said,  your  brother'^  sane  —  a  great  deal  mora 
sano  than  you  are,  or  ever  will  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped. 
Let  him  have  his  little  income,  and  come  and  live  with 
me.  /  am  not  afraid  of  him,  /  am  not  proud,  /  am 
ready  to  take  care  of  him,  and  shall  not  ill-treat  him  as 
some  people  (besides  the  asylum-folks)  have  done.  After 
a  good  deal  of  sqnabbTtng,"  said  my  alint,  "I  got  him; 
and  he  lias  been  here  ever  since.  He  b  the  most  friend- 
ly and  amenable  creature  ia  existence;  and  as  for  ad- 
vice t —  But  nobody  knows  what  that  man's  mind  i^ 
except  myself." 

My  annt  smoothed  her  dress  and  shook  her  head,  na  if 
she  smoothed  deRutice  of  the  whole  world  out  of  the  004 
and  shook  it  out  of  the  other. 
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**  He  had  a  favorite  sister,"  said  my  aunt,  "  a  good 
creature,  and  very  kind  to  him.  But  she  did  what  the]^ 
all  do  —  took  a  husband.  And  he  did  what  they  all  do 
—  made  her  wretched*  It  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Dick  (that's  not  madness  I  hope !)  that, 
combined  with  his  fear  of  his  brother,  and  his  sense  of 
bis  unkindness,  it  threw  him  into  a  fev«r.  That  was  be- 
fore he  came  to  me,  but  the  recollection  of  it  is  oppres- 
sive to  him  even  now.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you 
about  Kiog  Charles  the  First,  child  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  aunt" 

^  Ah  ! "  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose  as  if  she  were 
a  little  vexed.  ^  That's  his  allegorical  way  of  express- 
ing it.  He  connects  his  illness  with  great  disturbance 
and  agitation,  naturally,  and  that's  the  figure,  or  the 
simile,  or  whatever  it's  called,  whidi  he  chooses  to  use. 
And  why  shouldn't  he,  if  he  thinks  proper ! " 

I  said :  "  Certainly,  aunt." 

*'  It's  not  a  business-like  way  of  speaking,"  said  my 
aunt, ^  nor  a  worldly  way.  I  am  aware  of  that;  and 
tbat*8  the  reason  why  I  insist  upon  it,  that  there  sha'n't 
be  a  word  about  it  in  his  Memorial." 

^  Is  it  a  Memorial  about  his  own  history  that  he  is 
writing,  aunt  ?  " 

*^  Tes,  child,"  said  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose  again. 
**  He  is  memorializing  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  the  Lord 
Somebody  or  other — one  of  those  people,  at  all  events, 
who  are  paid  to  be  memorialized  —  about  his  aflfairs.  I 
fuppoee  it  will  go  in,  one  of  these  days.  He  hasn't  been 
able  to  draw  it  up  yet,  without  introducing  that  mode  of 
(Repressing  himself ;  but  it  don't  signify ;  it  keeps  him 
employed." 

Id   fact,  I  found  out   afterwards  that  Mr.  Dick  had 
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been  Ibr  upwards  of  ten  years  endeavoring  to  keep  KiD| 
Cliarles  the  First  out  o(  the  Memorial ;  but  be  bad  been 
constantly  getting  into  it,  and  was  there  now. 

"  I  aay  again,"  said  ray  aunt,  "  nobody  knows  whil 
that  man's  mind  it  except  myseir;  and  he's  the  nioel 
amenable  and  friendly  creature  in  existence.  If  he  likei 
to  fly  a  liite  sometimes,  what  of  that  I  Franklin  used  to 
fly  a  kite.  He  yiua  &  Qualcer,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  And  a  Quaker  flying  a  kite  is  ■ 
niucli  more  ridiculous  object  than  anybody  else." 

If  1  coald  have  supposed  that  my  aunt  bad  recounted 
these  particulars  for  my  especial  behoof,  and  as  s  piece 
of  conBdenc«  in  roe,  1  should  have  felt  very  taucb  dis- 
tinguished, and  should  have  augured  favorably  from  eucli 
a  mark  of  her  good  opinion.  But  I  could  hardly  help 
otiserving  that  she  had  launched  into  them,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  question  was  raised  in  her  own  mind,  and  with 
very  little  reference  to  me,  though  she  had  addressed 
herself  to  me  in  the  absence  of  Hnyl)ody  else. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  the  gencrosi^  of 
hf  r  championship  of  poor  harmless  Mr.  Dick,  not  only 
inspired  my  young  breast  with  some  selfish  hope  for  my- 
self, but  warmed  it  unselfishly  towards  her.  X  l>elieTfl 
that  I  began  to  know  tliat  there  was  something  about 
my  aunt,  notwithstanding  her  many  eccentricities  and 
odd  humors,  to  be  honored  and  trusted  in.  Though  she 
was  juKt  as  sharp  that  day,  as  on  the  day  before,  and 
wif  in  and  out  about  the  donkeys  just  as  oden,  and  was 
thrown  Into  a  tremendous  state  of  indignation,  when  a 
young  man,  going  by,  ogled  Janet  at  a  window  (which 
WHS  one  of  the  gravest  misdemeanors  that  could  be  coro- 
miiled  against  my  aunt's  dignity),  she  seemed  to  me  to 
Mininaod  more  of  my  lesped,  \f  nuV  \e%s  of  my  fear. 
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The  anxiety  I  underwent,  in  the  interval  which  neces- 
sarily elapsed  before  a  reply  could  be  received  to  hei 
letter  to  Mr.  Murdston'e,  was  extreme ;  but  I  made  an 
endeavor  to  suppress  it,  and  to  be  as  agreeable  as  I  could 
in  a  quiet  Way,  both  to  my  aunt  a!nd  Mr.  Dic*k.  The 
latter  and  I  would  have  gone  out  to  fly  tbe  gi-eat  kite ; 
bat  that  I  had  Btfll  no  other  clothes  tban  the  anything 
but  om^m^ntal  garihents  with  which  I  had  been  deco- 
rate on  the  first '  day,  and  which  confined  me  to  the 
bouse,  except  for  an  hour  after  dark,  when  my  aunt,  for 
nay  health's  sake,  pai^ded  me  up  and  down  on  the  cliff 
outside  before  going  to  bed.  At  length  the  reply  from 
Mr.  Murdstone  came,  and  my  aunt  informed  me,  to  my 
infinite  terror,  that  he  was  coming  to  speak  to  her  him- 
self 6n  the  next  day.  On  the  next  day,  still  bundled  up 
in  my  c^rion?  habiliments,  I  sat  counting  the  time, 
flushed  and  heated  by  the  conflict  of  sinking  hopes  and 
rising  ffisLTs  within  me ;  and  waiting  to  be  fetairtled  by  the 
inght  of  the  glboray  fkce,  whose  non-arrival  startled  me 
every  minute. 

My  aunt  was  a  little  more  tniperious'and  stern  than 
usual,  but  I  observed  no  other  token  of  her  preparing 
herself  to  receive  the  Visitor  so  much  dreaded  by  me. 
She  sat  at  work  fe  the  window,  and  I  sat  by,  with  my 
thoughts  running  astray  on  all  possible  and  impossible 
results  of  Mr.  Murdstone's  visit,  until  pretty  late  in  the 
ftflemooh.  Our  dinner  had  b6en  indefinitely  postponed  ; 
bat  H  was  growiiig  so  late,  that  my  adnt  had  ordered  it 
to  be  got  ready,  when  she  gave  a  sudden  alarm  of  don- 
keys, and  to  my  consternation  and  amazement,  I  beheld 
Miss  Murdstone,  on  a  side-saddle,  ride  deliberately  ovei 
the  sacred  piece  of  green,  and  stop  in  front  of  the  house, 
^>oking  about  her. 
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"  Go  along  with  ;ou  1 "  cried  my  aanl,  sbakiDg  ha 
head  and  her  fist  at  the  window.  "  Yon  have  no  bust- 
nesB  there.  How  dare  70a  trespass  7  Go  along  i  Oh, 
you  bold-faced  thing  I " 

My  aunt  was  so  exasperated  by  the  oootness  wilk 
whicA  Miss  Uurdstoue  looked  about  her,  that  I  reall/ 
tieliuve  e)ie  was  motionleas,  and  unable  for  the  roomeot 
lo  dart  out  according  to  custom.  I  seized  the  opportu- 
nil;  to  inrorm  her  wlto  it  was ;  and  that  the  geDtlamao 
now  coming  near  the  offender  (for  Die  way  op  was  very 
steep,  and  he  had  dropped  behind),  was  Mr.  Murdatone 
himself. 

"  I  don't  care  who  it  is  I "  cried  laj  aunt,  still  shaking 
her  head,  and  gesticulating  anything  bnt  welcome  from 
the  bow-window.  "  I  won't  be  trespassed  upon.  I  wont 
allow  it.  Go  away  1  Janet,  turn  him  round.  Lead 
hira  off  1 "  and  I  saw,  from  behind  my  aunt,  a  sort  of 
hurried  battle-piece,  in  which  the  donkey  stood  resUting 
everybody,  with  all  his  four  legs  planted  different  ways, 
while  Janet  tried  to  pull  him  round  by  the  bridle,  Mr. 
Murdstone  tried  to  lead  him  on,  Miss  Mnrdslone  strtick 
at  Janet  with  n  pamsol,  and  several  boys,  who  had  come 
to  see  the  engagement,  shouted  vigorously.  But  my 
aunt,  Suddenly  dei^crying  among  them  the  young  male* 
fflclor  who  was  the  donkey's  guardian,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  most  inveterate  offenders  against  her,  thaugh 
hardly  in  his  teens,  rushed  out  to  the  scene  of  actioOt 
pounced  upon  him,  captured  him,  dragged  him,  with  his 
)Hcket  over  his  head,  and  his  heels  grinding  the  groundt 
inio  the  garden,  and,  calling  upon  Janet  to  fetch  the  con- 
stables and  justices  that  he  might  be  taken,  tried,  and 
execolad  on  the  spot,  held  him  at  bay  ihera.  This  part 
tf  the   business,  however,    did    not    last   long ;  for  tbt 
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joung  rascal,  being  expert  at  a  variety  of  feints  and 
dodges,  of  which  my  aunt  had  no  conception,  soon  went 
whooping  away,  leaving  some  deep  impressions  of  his 
nailed  boots  in  the  Hower-beds,  and  taking  his  donkey  in 
triumph  with  bira. 

Miss  Murdstone,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  con- 
teety  bad  dismounted,  and  was  now  waiting  with  her 
brother  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  nntil  my  annt  should 
be  at  leisure  to  recede  them.  My  aunt,  a  little  ruffled 
by  the  oorabat,  marehed  past  them  into  the  house,  with 
great  dig^ty,  and  took  no  notice  of  their  presence,  until 
they  were  announced  by  Janet. 

^  Shall  I  go  away,  aunt  ?  "  I  asked,  trembling. 

•*  No,  sir,"  said  my  aunt  «  Certainly  not  I "  With 
which  she  pushed  me  into  a  corner  near  her,  and  fenced 
rae  in  with  a  chair,  as  if  it  were  a  prison  or  a  bar  of 
justice.  This  position  I  continued  to  occupy  during  the 
whole  interview,  and  from  it  I  now  saw  Mr.  and  Miss 
Mordstone  enter  the  room. 

**  Oh ! "  said  my  aunt,  *^  I  was  not  aware  at  first  to 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  objecting.  But  I  don't  al- 
low anybody  to  ride  over  that  turf.  I  make  no  excep- 
tions.    I  doQ^  allow  anybody  to  do  it'' 

^Your  regulation  is  rather  awkward  to  strangersy" 
Mid  Miss  Murdstone. 

^  Is  it  1 "  said  my  aunt 

Mr.  Mardstone  seemed  afraid  of  a  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties, and  interposing  began : 

•*  Miss  Trotwood ! " 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  observed  my  aunt,  with  a  keen 
look.  **  Yoa  are  the  Mr.  Murdstone  who  married  the 
iridow  of  my  Inte  nephew,  David  Copperfield,  of  Blun- 
ientone  Rookery  ?  —  Though  why  Rookery,  /  don't 
know  I" 
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"  I  am,"  Raid  Mr.  MurdstODfc 

"  You'll  excuse  my  saTtag,  tar"  nfbxmeA  my  aunt 
"  that  I  think  Jt  would  have  been  a  much  better  and  b^ 
pier  thing  if  you  had  lefl  that  poor  child  alone." 

"  I  M  Tar  agree  with  what  Miw  Trotwood  baa  r«r 
marked,"  observed  Mis»  Ugrdstone,  bridling,  "tiM  I 
consider  our  l^nunied  Claia  to  have  biwiii  in  all  eascu- 
tial  respects,  a  mere  child." 

"  II,  id  a  comfort  to  ff>ii  aud  me,  t^'aip,"  said  my  wnti 
".who  are  getting  on  in  lirci  and  are  not  likely  to  ba 
made  unhappy  by  our  personal  attntctiKiB,  tbKt  nobody 
can  say.  the  same  of  us." 

"No  doubt  1"  returned  Miss  Ifurdstone,  thoogh,  I 
thought,  not,  with  a  very  ready  or  graciooa  aaflcnt. 
'^  And  it  certainly  might  have  been,  as  you  say,  a  bettei 
and  happier  thing  for  my  brother  if  he  bad  nerer  aateni 
into  3uch  a  marriage.     I  bave  alvays  he^  of  that  opia- 

"  I  have  no  doubt  you  have,"  aaid  my  WM-  "  JwMt)" 
riiiging.lhe  bell,  "my  con^limenta  to  Mr.  Dick,  and  beg 
him  to  come  down." 

Until  he  came,  my  au^t  tat  p^ecUy  uprigbtapdsliA 
frowning  at  the  wall.  Wbea  he  came  mj  atint  par- 
formed  the  c,eremoQiy  of  introduction. 

**  Mr.  Dick.  An  old  and  intimate  friend.  On  niMH 
judgmiint,"  said  my  aunt,  with  emphasis,  as  an  adinoni- 
tion  to  Mr.  Dick,  >vIio  was  biting  his  forefliigar,  and 
looking  rather  foolish,  "  I  rely." 

Mr.  Dick  took  his  finger  out  of  his  mouth,  on  tUi 
hint,  and  stood  among  the  group,  with  a  grave  and  atten- 
tive expression  of  face.  My  aunt  inclined  her  head  to 
Mr,  Murdslone,  who  went  on : 

"  Miss  Trotwood :  on  the  recwpt  of  yonr  letter,  I  og» 
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odered  it  an  act  of  greater  justice  to  myself,  and  per 
h$ps  of  more  respect  to  you"  — 

"  Thank  you,"  said  my  aunt,  still  eying  him  keenly. 
''You  needn't  mind  me." 

''To  answer  it  in  person,  however  inconyenient  the 
journey,"  pursqed  Mr,  Murdstone^  **  rather  than  by  let- 
ter. This  uphiyppy  bogy  who  has  run  i^way  from  his 
Aiends  aqd  hi^  occqpation  "  — 

^And  whose  appearance,"  interposed  his  sister,  direct- 
^g  general  attention  to  me  in  my  indefinable  costume, 
*^\»  perfectly  scandalous  and  disgraceful." 

'^Jane  Murdstone,"  said  her  brother,  "have  the  good- 
ness not  to  interrupt  me.  This  unhappy  boy.  Miss  Trot- 
wood,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  domestic  trouble 
and  uneasiness ;  both  during  the  lifetime  of  my  late  dear 
wife,  and  aincev  He  has  a  sullen,  rebellious  spint ;  a 
violent  temper ;  and  an  untoward,  intractable  disposition. 
Both  my  sister  and  myself  have  endeavored  to  correct 
hia  vices,  but  ineflTectually.  And  I  have  felt  —  we  both 
have  felt,  1  may  say;  my  sister  being  fully  in  my  confi- 
dence—  that  it  is  right  you  should  receive  this  grave 
and  dispassionate  aissurance  from  our  lips." 

^  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  confirm  any 
thing  stated  by  my  brother,"  said  Miss  Murdstone ;  "  but 
I  beg  to  observe,  that,  of  all  the  boys  in  the  worlds  \ 
believe  this  is  thewprst  boy." 

^Strong!"  said  my  aunt,  shortly. 

^But  not  at  all  too  strong  for  the  facts,"  reli^nud 
Mias  Murdstone. 

**  Ha  I  "  said  my  aunt.    "  Well,  sir  ?  " 

**  I  have  my  own  opinions,"  resumed  Mr.  MurdstonOi 
whose  face  darkened  more  and  more,  the  more  he  and 
my  aunt  observed  each  other,  which  they  did  very  nar* 
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i-owly,  "as  to  tlie  best  mode  of  bringiog  him  up;  t]ie;f 
Bi-c  founded,  in  part,  on  xny  knowledge  of  him,  aod  in 
[inrt  on  my  knowledge  of  my  own  meaoB  and  resources. 
1  am  reaponaibte  for  tbem  to  myself,  1  act  upon  Ihem, 
and  I  say  no  more  about  them.  It  is  enoagh  that  I 
place  this  boy  under  the  eye  of  a  frtend  of  my  own,  in  a 
respectable  bushings ;  that  it  does  not  please  him  ;  that  be 
runs  away  Irom  it ;  makes  himself  a  common  vagabond 
about  the  country  ;  aud  comes  here,  in  rags,  to  sppi^al  to 
you.  Miss  Trotwood.  I  wish  to  set  before  you,  honor> 
ably,  the  exavil  consequences  —  so  far  aa  they  are  within 
my  knowledge — of  your  abetting  him  in  this  appeal." 

"  But  about  the  respectable  business  first,"  said  my 
annt  "  If  he  bad  been  your  own  boy  you  would  bavs 
put  him  to  it,  just  the  same  I  suppose  7" 

"  If  he  had  been  my  brother's  own  boy,"  returned 
Miss  Murd^tone,  striking  in,  "his  chanict«r,  I  trust, 
would  have  been  altogether  different." 

"  Or  if  the  poor  child,  his  mother,  had  been  alive,  he 
would  stiTI  have  gone  into  the  respectable  business,  wouM 
he  P  "  said  my  aunt 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Murdstone,  with  an  inclination 
of  his  head,  "that  Clani  would  have  disputed  nothing 
which  myself  and  my  sister  Jane  HurdBtone  were 
agreed  waa  for  the  besL" 

Miss  Murdstone  confirmed  this  with  an  audible  muN 
mur. 

"Ilumph'!"  said  my  aunL     "Unfortunate  baby  I' 

Mr.  Dick,  who  bad  been  rattling  his  money  aH  ihU 
time,  was  rattling  it  so  loudly  now,  that  my  aunt  felt  il 
aecee^ary  to  check  him  with  a  look,  before  raying: 

"The  poor  child's  annuity  died  with  her?" 

"Died  with  her,"  replied  Mr.  Murdstone. 
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'*  And  there  was  no  settlement  of  the  little  propertj*  —* 
the  boose  and  garden  —  the  what's-its-name  Hookery 
without  any  rooks  in  it  —  upon  her  boy  ? '' 

"  It  had  been  lefl  to  her,  unconditionally,  by  her  first 
husband,**  Mr.  Murdstone  began,  when  my  aunt  saught 
him  up  with  the  greatest  irascibility  and  impatience. 

**  Good  Lord,  man,  there's  no  occasion  to  say  that« 
Lefl  to  her  unconditionally  I  I  think  I  see  David  Cop- 
perfield  looking  forward  to  any  condition  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  though  it  stared  him  point-blank  in  the  face  I  Of 
course  it  was  lef\  to  her  unconditionally.  But  when  she 
married  again  —  when  she  took  that  most  disastrous 
step  of  marrying  you,  in  short,"  said  my  aunt,  ^  to  be 
plain  —  did  no  one  put  in  a  word  ibr  the  boy  at  that 
time?" 

*^My  late  wife  loved  her  second  husband,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Murdstone,  "and  trusted  implicitly  in  him." 

**  Your  late  wife,  sir,  was  a  most  unworldly,  most  un- 
happy, most  unfortunate  baby,"  returned  my  aunt,  shak- 
ing her  head  at  him.  ^  That's  what  she  was.  And,  now, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  next  ?  " 

•*  Merely,  this,  l^ss  Trotwood,"  he  returned.  **  I  am 
here  to  take  David  back — to  take  him  back  uncondi- 
tionally, to  dispose  of  him  as  I  think  proper,  and  to  deal 
«rith  him  as  I  think  right.  I  am  not  here  to  make  any 
promise,  or  give  any  pledge  to  anybody.  You  may  pos- 
sibly have  some  idea,  Miss  Trotwood,  of  abetting  him  in 
his  running  away,  and  in  his  complaints  to  you.  Your 
manner,  which  I  must  say  does  not  seem  intended  to 
propitiate,  induces  me  to  think  it  possible.  Now  I  must 
caution  you  that  if  you  abet  him  once,  you  abet  him  for 
good  and  all;  if  you  step  in  between  him  and  me,. now, 
fou  must  step  in,  Miss  Trotwood    'brever.      I  cannot 
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trifle,  or  be  trifled  with.  I  am  here,  for  the  first  and  lut 
time,  to  take  hira  away.  Is  he  ready  to  go?  ir'he  ii 
not  —  and  yoa  tell  me  he  is  not ;  on  anj  pret«nee ;  it  ii 
indifferent  to  me  what — ray  doors  are  shut  against  him 
henceforth,  and  yours,  I  take  it  for  granted,  are  open  to 
him." 

To  this  address,  my  aunt  had  listened  with  the  doeeri 
attention,  sitting  perfectly  npHgbt,  with  her  bands  folded 
on  one  knee,  and  looking  grimly  on  the  speaker.  When 
bo  had  finished,  she  turned  her  eyes  so  as  to  command 
Miss  Mnrdstone,  without  otherwise  disturbing  her  al^- 
tnde,  and  said  : 

"Well,  ma'am,  have  jK>u  got 'anything  to  remark  ?" 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Miss  Murdatone,  'all 
tliat  I  could  »ay  bas  been  so  well  said  by  my  brother, 
and  all  that  1  know  to  be  the  fact  has  been  so  plainly 
stated  by  him,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  except  my 
thanks  for  your  politeness.  For  your  very  great  polite- 
ness, I  am  sure,"  Biud  Miss  Murdstonej  with  an  irony 
which  no  more  affected  my  aunt  than  it  discomposed  tlw 
cannon  I  had  slept  by  at  Chatham. 

"  And  what  does  the  boy  say  ?  "  said  my  aunt.  "  Are 
you  ready  to  go,  Diivid  ?  " 

I  answered  no,  and  entreiited  her  not  to  let  me  go.  I 
nid  that  neither  Mr.  nor  Mies  Murdstone  had  ever  liked 
me,  or  had  ever  been  kind  to  me.  That  they  had  made 
my  mama,  who  always  loved  me  dearly,  unhappy  about 
me,  and  that  I  knew  it  well,  and  that  Peggotty  knew  h. 
1  raid  that  I  had  been  more  miserable  than  I  thought 
inybody  could  believe  who  only  knew  how  young  I  wwu 
And  I  begged  and  prayed  my  aunt  —  I  forget  hi  what 
tarms  now,  but  I  remember  that  tbey  affected  me  veiy 
mueb  then  —  W  befriend  and  protect  me,  for  my  father*! 
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«*Mr.  Dick*  said  tnj  aunt,  "  what  shall  I  do  with  this 
'And?' 

Mr.  Dick '  considered,  hesitated,  l>rightened,  and  re- 
j6ined,  "  Hav^  him  measured  for  a  suit  of  clothes  di- 
rectly." 

**  Mr  Dick,**  said  my  aunt,  triumphantt j,  **  give  me 
jour  hand,  for  your  common  sense  h  invaluable.^  tLav- 
Ihg  shaken  ft  with  great  cordiality,  she  pulled  me  tow* 
ards  her,  and  said  to  Mr.  Murdstone: 

**You  Can  go  when  you  like;  I'll  take  my  chance 
with  the  boy.  If  he's  all  you  say  he  is,  at  least  I  can 
do  as  much  for  him  then,  as  you  have  done.  But  t  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.** 

**  Miss  Trotwood,"  rejoined  Mr.  Murdstbne,  siirugging 
liis  shoulders,  as    he    rose,    "if  you   were   a    gentle- 


man " 


•*  Bah  !  stutf  and  nonsense  I  **  said  my  aunt,  "  Don't 
talk  to  me!" 

**  How  etquisitely  polite  ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Murd- 
stone,  rising.     "  Overpowering,  really  ! " 

•*  Do  you  think  I  don't  know,"  said  my  aunt,  turning 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  sister,  and  continuing  to  address  the 
brother,  and  to  shake  lier  head  at  him  with  infinite 
expression,  '^  what  kind  of  life  you  must  have  led  that 
poor,  unhappy,  misdirected  baby  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't 
know  what  a  woAil  day  it  was  for  the  sof^  little  crea- 
ture when  you  first  came  in  her  way  —  smirking  and 
'making  great  eyes  at  her,  I'll  be  bound,  as  if  you  couldn't 
say  boh!  to  a  goose!" 

"  I  never  heard  anything  so  elegant  !"  said  Misi 
Hordstone. 

"  Do  you  think  I  can't  understand  you  as  well  as  if 
I  had  seen  you  "  pursued  my  aunt,  ^  now  that  I  do  see 
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and  hear  yoa  —  which  I  tell  7011  oindidlf,  is  aajtbing 
but  a  pleasure  to  me  ?  Oh  yea,  bleu  us  !  who  bo  smooth 
and  silkf  as  Mr.  JUnrdslone  at  first!  Th«  poor,  bft- 
Dight«d  innocent  had  never  seen  such  a  man.  He  wm 
made  of  sweetness.  He  worshipped  her.  He  doted  on 
her  boy — tenderly  doted  on  himl  He  waa  to  be  an- 
other &ther  to  b'm,  and  tbey  were  all  to  live  togethci 
in  a  garden  of  roses,  weren't  they  ?  Ugh  Get  along 
wilh  you,  do  I"  said  my  aunt. 

"  I  never  heard  anything  like  this  person  in  my  JiCe !  " 
exclaimed  Miss  Murdstone. 

"  And  when  you  liad  made  sure  of  the  poor  little 
fool,"  Bwd  my  aunt  — "  God  forgive  ma  that  I  EhouM 
call  her  so,  and  she  gone  where  you  won't  go  in  a 
hurry  —  because  you  had  not  done  wrong  enough  to 
her  and  hers,  you  must  begin  to  tntin  her,  must  you  ? 
begin  to  break  faer,  like,  a  poor  caged  bird,  and  wear  her 
deluded  life  away,  in  teaching  her  to  sing  yow  notes?" 

**  This  id  either  insanity  or  intoxication,"  said  Miss 
Murdstone,  in  a  perfect  agony  at  not  being  able  to  turn 
the  current  of  my  aunt's  address  towards  herself ;  "and 
my  suspicion  is,  that  it's  intoxication." 

Mias  Betiiey,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
interraption,  continued  to  addres*  herself  to  Mr.  Murd' 
stone,  as  if  there  bad  been  no  such  thing. 

"  Mr.  Murdstone,"  she  said,  shaking  her  Snger  at  him, 
*'you  were  a  tjrrant  to  tlie  simple  baby,  and  you  broke 
her  heart  She  was  a  loving  baby  —  I  know  that ;  I 
kntiw  it  years  before  you  ever  saw  her  — and  through 
the  best  part  of  her  nvakncss,  you  gave  her  the  wouodi 
she  died  of.  There  is  the  iruili  for  your  comfort,  bov- 
ever  you  like  it.  And  you  and  your  instruments  maj 
natke  the  irost  of  it," 
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"Allow  me  to  inquire,  Miss  Trotwood,**  interposed 
Miss  Murdstone,  "  whom  you  are  pleased  to  call,  in  a' 
choice  of  words  in  which  I  am  not  experienced,  my 
hroCher^B  instruments?" 

Still  stone  deaf  to  the  voice,  and  utterly  unmoved  by 
it,  Miss  Betsey  pursued  her  discourse. 

^  It  was  dear  enough,  as  I  have  told  you,  years  be 
km  you  ever  saw  her  —  and  why  in    the   mysterious 
dispensations  of  Providence  you  ever  did   see  her,  ia 
more   than   humanity  can   comprehend  —  it   was   clear 
enough  that  the  poor  sofl  little  thing  would  marry  some* 
body,  at  some  time  or. other;  but  I  did  hope  it  wouldn't 
have  been  as  bad  as  it  has  turned  out.     That  was  the 
time,  Mr.  Murdstone,  when  she  gave  birth  to  her  boy 
bere,**  said  my  aunt ;  **  to  the  poor  child  you  sometimes 
tormented  her  through  afterwards,  which  is  a  disagree- 
able remembrance,  and  makes  the  sight  of  him  odious 
now.     Ay,  ay !  you  needn't  wince  I  **  said  my  aunt.    ^  I 
know  it's  true  without  that" 

He  had  stood  by  the  door,  all  this  while,  observant 
of  her  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  though  his  black 
eyebrows  were  heavily  contracted.  I  remarked  now, 
that,  though  the  smile  was  on  his  face  still,  his  color 
had  gone  in  a  moment,  and  he  seemed  to  breathe  aa 
if  he  had  been  running. 

^  Gk>od-day,  sir,**  said  my  aunt,  ^  and  good-by  I  Good- 
day' to  you,  too,  ma'am,**  said  my  aunt,  turning  sud« 
denly  upon  his  sister.  **  "Let  me  see  you  ride  a  donkey 
over  n^  green  agun,  and  as  sure  as  you  have  a  head 
opoo  your  shoulders,  I'll  knock  your  bonnet  off,  and 
tread  upon  itl** 

It  woukl  require  a  painter,  and  no  common  paintei 
too,  to  depict  my  amit's  face  as  she  delivered  herself  of 
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Qua  verj  unexpected  sentiment,  and  Miss  Murdatone'i 
foce  aa  she  heard  it.  But  the  manner  of  the  epeech, 
DO  less  than  the  matter,  was  so  fiery,  that  Miss  Murct 
stone,  without  a  word  in  answer,  discreetly  put  her  arm 
through  her  hrother'a,  and  walked  haughtily  out  of  the 
cottage  i  my  aunt  remaining  in  the  window  looking  nflet 
ihem ;  prepare)^  I  hare  no  doubt,  in  case  of  the  don- 
key's reappearanoe,  to  carry  ber  threat  iuto  instaal 
execution. 

No  attempt  at  defiance  being  made,  howevec,  her  face 
gradually  relaxed,  and  became  so  pleasant  that  I  waa 
emboldened  to  kiss  and  thank  her ;  which  I  did  with 
great  heartiness,  and  with  both  my  anna,  clasped  round 
her  neck.  I  tlien  shook  hands  with  Mr.  IMdt,  who 
shoc^  hands  with  me  a  great  many  times,  and  bailed 
this  happy  close  of  the  procuedlngs  with  repeated  bursts 
of  laughter. 

*?  You'll  conuder  yourself  guardian,  jointljr  with  me, 
of  this  child,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  my  BunL 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "to  be  the 
guardian  of  Dand's  son." 

"Very  good,"  returned  iny  annt,  "ihaft  settled.  I 
have  been  thinking,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Dick,  that  1 
might  call  him  Trotwood?" 

"  Certainty,  certainly.  Call  bim  Trotwood,  certttaLy," 
said  Mr.  Dick.     "David's  son's  Trotwood." 

"  Trotwood  Copperfield,  you  mean,"  returned  my  auoL 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Yea.  Trotwood  Copperflejd,"  aai4 
&Ir.  Dick,  a  little  abashed. 

My  aunt  took  so  kindly  to  the  aotioD,  that  soma 
ready-made  clothes,  which  were  purchased  for  me  that 
tftemoon,  were  marked  "Trotwood  Copperfield,"  b  her 
own  baadwiitin^  and  in    indelible  marking-ink,  Iwfora 
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I  put  them  on ;  and  it  was  settled  that  nil  the  other 
elotbes  which  were  ordered  to  be  made  for  me  (a  com- 
plete outfit  was  bespoke  that  afternoon)  should  be 
marked  in  the  same  way. 

Thus  I  began  mj  new  life,  in  a  new  name,  and  with 
everything  new  about  me.  Now  that  the  state  of  dcaJb 
WHS  crer,  I  felt,  for  many  day^  like  one  in  a  dream, 
I  never  thought  that  I  had  a  curious  couple  of  guar- 
dians, in  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Dick.  I  never  thought  of 
anything  about  myself,  distinctly.  The  two  things 
clearest  in  my  mind  were,  that  a  remoteness  had  come 
upon  the  old  Blunderstone  life  —  which  seemed  to>  lie 
in  the  haze  of  an  immeasurable  distance;  and  thai  a 
curtain  had  forever  fallen  on  my  life  at  Murdstone  and 
Grinby's.  No  one  has  ever  raised  that  curtain  since.  I 
have  lifled  it  for  a  moment,  even  in  this  narrative  with 
a  reluctant  hand,  and  dropped  it  gladly.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  life  is  fraught  with  so  much  pain  to  me, 
with  so  much  mental  suffering  and  want  of  hope,  that 
I  have  never  had  the  courage  even  to  examine  how  long 
1  was  doomed  to  lead  it  Whether  it  lasted  for  a  yean 
or  more,  or  less,  I  do  not  know.  I  only  know  that  it 
was,  and  ceased  to  be;  and  that  I  have  written,  and 
tliere  I  leave  it 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I    MAKS    ANOTHBB    BSOnmiNO. 

Mx.  DiGK  aodi  I  aoQD  became  the  bes^  of  frieoday  and 
yrerj  oAen,  when  his  day's  work  was  doqet  WQOt  out  to- 
gether to  flj  the  great  kite.  Every  day  of  his  Ufe.  he 
had  a  long  sitting  at  the  MenMHrial^  which  neyer  made 
the  least  progress^  however  hard  he  labored,  for  King 
Charles  the  First  always  strayed  into  it,  sooner  or 
later,  and  then  it  was  thrown  aside»  and  another  one 
begon.  The  patience  and  hope,  with  which  h^  bore 
these  perpetual  disappointments,  the  mild  perception  he, 
had  that  there  was  something  wrong  about  King  Charles, 
the  First,  the  feeble  e£Sorts  he  made  to  keep  him  <^ut, 
and  the  certainty  witJ^  which  he  came  in,  and  tumbled 
the  Memorial  out  of  all  shape,  made  a  de^p  impression 
on  me.  What  Mr.  Dick  supposed  would  come  of  the 
Memorial,  if  it  were  completed;  where  he-  thought  it 
was  to  go,  or  what  he  thought  it  was  to  do ;  he  knew  no 
more  than  anybody  else,  I  believe.  Nor  was  it  at  .all 
necessary  that  he  should  trouble  himself  with  such  ques* 
lioos,  for  if  anything  were  certain  under  the  sun,  it  was 
eertain  that  the  Memorial  never  wonld  be  finished. 
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It  was  quite  an  ^ectiog  sight,  I  used  to  thhk,  to  wc 
him  with  the  kite  when  it  was  up  a  great  height  in  the 
air. .  Wliat  he  had  told  me,  in  his  room,  about  his  belief 
in  its  dissemioatiDg  the  statementB  pasted  on  it,  whieh 
were  nothing  but  old  leaves  ti  aborUre  Memorial^  might 
have  been  a  fancy  with  him  sometimes ;  but  not  when 
he  was  out,  lookiag  ap  at  the  kite  is  tke  bl^, -and  feel- 
ing it  pall  and  tug  at  his  hand.  He  never  looked  so 
aerene  as  he  did  then.  I  used  to  Hmej,  as  I  sat  bf  bin 
of  an  evening,  on  a  green  slope,  and  saw  him  wstdi 
the  kite  high  in  the  qniet  air,  that  it  lifted  his  mind 
out  of  its  confusioa,  and  bore  it  (such  was  my  boyish 
thought)  into  the  skies.  As  he  wound  the  striDg  in,  and 
it  came  lower  and  lower  down  out  of  the  beaotafhl  tight, 
until  it  fluttered  tu  the  ground,  and  lay  there  like  a 
dead  thing,  be  eeemed  to  wake  gradually  ottt  of  a  dream ; 
and  I  remember  to  have  seen  bim  take  it  up,  and  loiA 
about  bim  in  a  lost  way,  as  if  they  bad  both  eome  down 
together,  so  that  I  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart. 

While  I  advanced  in  friendship  and  intimacy  wkh  Mr. 
Dick,  I  did  not  go  backward  in  the  &vor  of  his  standi 
friend,  my  aunt.  She  took  so  kindly  to  me,  that,  in  the 
oonrae  of  a  few  weeks,  she  shortened  my  adopted  name 
oTTrotwood  into  Trot;  and  evnt  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  if  I  went  on  as  I  had  begun,  i  might  take  equal 
rank  in  her  affections  with  my  sister  Betsey  Trotwood 

"  Trot,"  said  my  aunt  one  evening,  when  the  back- 
gammon-board was  placed  as  usual  for  herself  and  Mr. 
Dick,  "  we  must  not  forget  your  education." 

Tliis  was  my  only  subject  of  anxiety,  and  I  feb  quite 
delighted  by  her  referring  to  it. 

"Should  you  like  to  go  to  school  at  Ganlerbury  ?"  saU 
aif  ausC. 
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I  replied  that  I  should  like  it  very  mach,  as  it  was  so 
Byar  her. 

*^  Good,"  said  my  aont.  <<  Should  yon  like  to  go  to- 
morrow?" 

Being  already  no  stranger  to  the  general  rapidity  d 
my  aant's  evolutions,  I  was  not  surprised  by  the  sudden 
ness  of  the  proposal,  and  said :  ^  Tes." 

*^  Good,"  said  my  aunt  again.  ^  Janet,  hire  the  gray 
pony  and  chaise  to-morrow  mpming  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
pack  up  Master  Trot  wood's  clothes  to-night" 

I  was  ^«eatly  elated  by  these  orders;  but  my  heart 
smote  me  for  my  selfishness,  when  I  witnessed  their 
effect  on  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  so  low-spirited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  our  separation,  and  played  so  ill  in  consequence, 
that  my  aunt^  after  gjving  him  several  admonitory  raps 
OQ  the  knuckles  with  her  dice-box,  shut  up  the  board, 
and  declined  to  play  with  him  any  more.  But,  on  hear- 
ing from  my  aunt  that  I  should  sometimes  come  over  on 
a  Saturday,  and  that  he  could  sometimes  come  and  see 
me  on  a  Wednesday,  he  revived ;  and  vowed  to  make 
another  kite  for  those  occasions,  of  proportions  greatly 
surpassing  the  present  one.  In  the  morning  he  was 
down-hearted  again,  and  would  have  sustained  himself 
by  giving  me  all  the  money  he  had  in  hi^  possession, 
gold  and  silver  too,  if  my  aunt  had  not  interposed,  and 
limited  the  gift  to  five  shillings,  which,  at  his  earnest 
petition,  were  afterwards  increased  to  ten.  We  parted 
as  the  garden-gate  in  a  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
Mr.  Dick  did  not  go  into  the  house  until  my  aunt  had 
driven  me  out  of  sight  of  it. 

My  aunt,  who  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  public  opin- 
ipn,  drove  the  gray  pony  through  Dover  in  a  masterly 
manner;  sitting  %igh  and  stiff  like  a  stage  coachman, 
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keeping  a  steady  eye  apon  him  wtereTer  he  went,  and 
making  a  point  of  not  letting  him  have  his  own  way  m 
teny  respect.  When  we  came  into  ihe  country  road,  eb« 
permitted  him  to  relax  a  little,  however ;  and  looking  at 
ine  down  hk  s  T&lley  of  coahion  by  her  sid^  asked  mt 
*rt(elher  I  wis  happy. 

"Veiy  happy  indeed,  thank  yon,  abn't,''  I  sai^ 

SIM  Was  mtich  gratified;  and  b6th  her  hands  being 
Mcupied,  patted  ine  6n  the  tiead  With  he'r  whl]). 

"  Is  it  a  large  scfaool,  aunt  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  my  annt.  "'We  are  gbing 
to  Mr.  Wlckfield'a  flreL" 

"  Does  ]k«  keep  a  school  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  No,  Trot,"  said  liiy  annt     "  He  keeps  an  bfflce." 

T  asked  (or  ho  mor^  information  about  Mr.  Wickfield, 
ias  she  oflbred  none,  and  we  conversed  on  Other  subjectt 
nntfl  we  came  fo  Canterbhry,  where,  as  It  Was  market- 
Aiy,  my  annt  had  a  great  opportnnity  or  insinnating  tba 
gray  pony  among  carts,  baskets,  vegetabtes,  and  huck- 
Mers'  goods.  The  hair-breadth  tarns  and  tViSts  we 
made,  drew  down  upon  ns  a  variety  of  speeches  fVoM 
the  people  etanding  about,  which  were  not  always  com- 
pHmentary ;  bnt  my  annt  drove  on  With  perfect  indlffer- 
Mice,  and  I  dalre  aay  woold  faave  taken  her  own  way 
With  as  mnch  coolness  through  an  enem}''s  country. 

At  length  wc  stopped  before  a  very  t>ld  bouse  liutging 
out  over  the  road;  a  house  with Tong  low  1attice-windo<n 
bulging  iMK  sdn  ftrUier,  and  beams  with  carved  beads  on 
the  ^nds  bulging  oat  too,  so  that  T  faricied  the  whole 
bouse  was  leaning  forward,  trying  to  see  who  tna  pas» 
(Hg  on  the  narvow  pavement  below.  It  wvs  qofte  spot- 
lesB  in  its  cleanliness.  The  o1d.4kah!oned  brass  knocked 
«M)  tbe  low  arched  4oor,  onutmented  wMi  carved  ga^ 
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of  finiil  and  flowers^  twinided  like  a  star ;  the  twa 
stone  ttepB  descending  to  the  door  were  as  white  as  if 
Ihej  had  been  ooyered  with  fair  Mnen ;  and  all  the 
angles  and  comers,  and  earrings  and  mouldings,  and 
^oaiht  litllB  panes  of  glass,  and  quainter  little  wmdows, 
tfaoogh  as  old  as  the  hillsy  were  as  pure  as  anj  snow  that 
sver  fell  opoo  the  hills. 

When  the  ponj-diaise  stopped  at  the  door,  and  my 
sjres  were  intent  npon  the  hoose^  I  saw  a  cadaverous 
fMse  appear  at  a  small  window  on  the  ground  floor  (in  a 
little  ronnd  tower  that  formed  one  side  of  the  house),  and 
quickly  disappear.  The  low  arehed  door  then  opened, 
and  the  face  came  out.  It  was  quite  as  eadayerous  as  it 
lad  looked  in  the  window,  though  in  the  grain  of  it  there 
was  that  tingie  of  red  which  is  sometimes  to  be  observed 
in  the  d^ins  of  red-haired  people.  It  belonged  to  a  red- 
haired  person  —  a  youth  ef  fifteen,  as  I  t$k^  it  now,  but 
looking  much  older  -^  i^hose  hair  was  eroppM  as  close 
S5  the  closest  stubble ;  who  had  hardLy  any  eyebrows, 
mad  no  eyelashes,  and  eyes  of  a  red-brown  $  so  unshel- 
tered and  unshaded,  that  I  remember  wondering  liow 
he  went  to  sleep.  He  wias  high-shouldered  and  bony  9 
dressed  in  decent  black,  with  a  white  wisp  of  a  neek<* 
stoth ;  battoned  up  to  the  throat ;  and  had  a  Ibng,  lank, 
ifceletOB  hand,  which  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
ii  he  atood  at  the  pony's  head,  mbbiog  his  chin  with  it, 
and  looking  op  at  us  in  the  chaise. 

"^  la  Mr.  Wiokfield  at  home,  Uriah  Heep  ?  "  said  my 
aant. 

<"  Mr.  Wiokfield's  at  home,  ma'am,"  said  Driah  Heep, 
*  if  yooll  pleaae  to  walk  in  there  "  —  pointing  with  his 
long  hand  to  the  room  he  meant. 

We  got  out ;  and  leaving  him  to  hold  the  pony,  wont 
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'^No,*  repfied  mj  mnA,  ^I  have  not  eome  fbr  iaf 

kwr 

« That's  right,  maCam,'*  €ttid  Mr.  WkMeM.  'Too 
had  better  eome  for  an^rthing  else.** 

His  hair  was  qnite  white  now,  though  his  ejebrows 
V€TO  slfll  black.  He  had  a  verj  agreeable  fiu^,  and,  I 
thMifhfty  was  handsome.  There  was  a  certain  richness 
is  his  oomplexion,  which  I  had  been  long  accnstomed, 
■aior  Peggotty^s  taition,  to  connect  with  port  whie  $  and 
I  fivioied  it  was  in  his  v^ce  too,  and  referred  his  git>w^ 
iag  eorpolencj  to  the  same  oanse.  He  was  Yciy  cleanly 
dressed,  In  a  blue  coat,  striped  waistcoat,  and  Aankeen 
trousers ;  and  his  fine  frilled  shirt  and  cambric  neckdoUi 
kx>ked  nnosoallj  soft  and  white,  remitting  my  straffing 
iaacy  (I  oall  to  mind)  of 'the  plamage  on  the  breast  of  a 
swan. 

^  This  is  mj  n^hew,**  said  mj  aant 

<*  Wasn't  aware  jon  had  one,  Miss  Trotwood,**  said 
Mr.  Wickfidd. 

**'Mj  graad-ne^w^  that  is  to  saj,**  observed  mj 
aont. 

^  Wasn't  aware  job  had  a  grandonepbew,  I  give  jo« 
a^word^**  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

^  I  liaTe  adopted  him,"  said  my  aant,  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand,  importing  that  his  knowledge  and  his  igno- 
wete  all  one  to  her,  <*and  I  have  brought  him 
to  pat  him  to  a  sefaool  where  he  maj  be  thoroughly 
well  taaght,  and  well  treated.  Now  tell  me  where  that 
Mhool  is,  and  whai  it  is,  and  all  about  it" 

^  Befi>rs  I  ean  advise  yon  properly,"  said  Mr.  Wick* 
Md,  — «"  the  old  ^eslioB  yoo  know.  What* s  yoaf 
motive  in  tiiiB  ?  "* 

''Deuce  ti^e  the  qian!"  exclaimed  my  anilt.    '^Al* 
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wn,j»  fithiqg  for  aiotivM,  Rrfcen  the/n  oo  tk«  boAol 
Why,  to  make  the  child  hHppj  and  asefal" 

1'It  must  be  a  nixed  molire,  I  think,"  atiA  Hr.  Wi^ 
field,  shaking  his  bead  and  siniliDg  iDondaloiul;. 

*'A  mixed  fiddlestick!"  returned  mj  auni.  "Twi 
.  ^m  lo  have  tme.  plain  ntfive  in  all  jwi  do  younelL 
1  T«a  dpn't  auppove,  I  kope,  tkat  700  tre  llie  wily  pWi 
dsajei  w  tfce  wofU?" 

:  *f  47>  l>Dt  1  h«ve  Mily  one  moliva  in  life,  Uiu  l^asl- 
wood,"  be  rejoined,  Bmiliogt  "  Other  poopfe  have  doieu, 
•cpnes.  hundreds.  I  have  oaly  ene.  There's  the  £iQ» 
mtooi  HoweTel^  that's  beadle  ths  question.  The  be^ 
4«bool  ?     Wh^«vet  the  motive^  you  want  the  beet  ?  " 

Hy  ennt  nodded  assent. 

■<Altbe  beet  ire  hsve,'^  it^d  Ue  IV^cUeld,  ouneldering, 
"  your  nephew  couldn't  board  just  now." 

"But  he  could  board  sOMewhere  cbe,  I  •eppese?' 
qu^eated  njaunt. 

Hr.  Wickfield  thought  I  could.  AfW  a  little  discas. 
MMi,  be  pn^Mwed  to  take  id;  atut  to  tAe  school,  that  she 
might  see  it  and  judge  for  henelf;  also,  to  take  bo-, 
Tilb  the  stme  ot^aet,  to  two  or  three  houses  where  he 
thought  I  oould  be  boarded.  Mj  auot  embracing  tha 
proposal,  we  were  all  three  going  out  tc^edter,  when  b« 
slopped  and  said : 

''  Our  little  friend  faere  might  bare  some  motive,  pe» 
liaps,  for  objecting  to  the  arrangements.  I  think  «e  had 
Mtter  leave  bios  behind  I " 

My  aunt  seemed  disposed  to  contest  tbe  point ;  but  to 
bcilitate  matters  I  said  I  waald  gladly  remain  behind,  if 
tbey  pleased ;  and  returned  »to  Vkr.  WickBeld's  offloe, 
where  I  sat  down  again,  in  the  chmr  I  bad  first  aacnj^ed, 
to  Mwait  tbtir  ntatB. 


9F  (H-fiD  w^Jfrn^m^  I* 


^aaBi^  wbicji  eii^ed  in  tb/^  liul^  civpul^  rpom  nheve  I. 
had  seen  Uriah  Heep's  pale  f^c^  lookipg  qq^  of  window, 
Uriah,  haviqg  Uke^  tho  pQfij  to  pi  noigUioriiig  ataWe, 
was  at  work  at  a  desk  in  th^f  rq^m,  iprhiieb  ba4  a  bin&s 
ffHP^e  on  %  ^»p  t9  hapg  pf^per^  |ipQim^4  op  ^fWk  the 
writil^  l|C  w^  inpl^ing  n  qq^  of  firfA  Aao  bangtog. 
TUof^b  hi«  |ac«  wa§  li^wfr^  m%  |  t^pHgh^  fer  JflBW 
tjjfie^^h^  ifryiling  ^^^.^t^^f^i  H%  tb^  kfl  fsqi^.i^t  9^ 
nkf^  J  bnj  toft^ii^g  ^  Iffy  mpr?  ^  attewttiffllyj  ip  nwcfc  400 
t^lop[pfQrta%  lo  ol?|8^iry^  tiiat,  ^ery  q^v  wd  th^%.bi« 
sleepless  eyes  W9,uI4  oqfp^  b^W  i^§  wd^nft  Vk»  ^wo 
re4  si^oa^^d  ^t^saltj^ily  §t|u^  a|;  m^  fpr  ]  ^^M^  pay  n  wbele 
minute  at  a  time,  during  which  i^s  pejQ  i  went,  or  {Mre- 
teB4e4  to  go,  9|Bi  dey^j^  ^  eYf^frt  I  jg^e  several  at- 
tempts (0  get  i^t  1^  i;i)^r  WW  ^  ^Hii)^  ^  ^t^nding  on  a 
chsiir  to  Iwlt  ^  fi*  wp  9n  1^  otjb^  ^d^  of  tbe  raonm 
and  poripg  QYpr  t^e  pptq^n^  pf  f  ]K^nt|s]^,p^WspAper  ^. 
bat  they  always  attracted  me  back  again ;  and  wbeiiever 
I  bolted  toward^  ^^^  %WQ  re4  ^>M\f  >  I  Yim  9UI^  Uit  fiad 
thena,  either  jq^t  Hf^ii^g  pr  jij^t  «^Wii»fr 

At  length,  much  to  my  relief,  my  aunt  and  l((jr,  Wiok* 
fiel4  <mme  b^p\^  aft^i"  1^  pretty  IpPg  abs^wpe.  Th^y  were 
not  so  successful  as  I  could  have  wished ;  for  thpugh  U'f 
ad?imta^  of  th^  9chopl  ^erq  unde|)iahle,  my  9X\pt  k^d 

not  apprpy^  of  msgr  cf  t^c^  ho«r4ii\g-hpi|8e8  pn>po^ 
for  nie. 

**  It's  very  iinfortqpi^te,''  said  my  aqnjt.  ''  I  dpo't 
kiidw  what  to  do^  Tuci.** 

*^  It  doe$  happen  unfortunately >"  said  Mr?  WickfieM« 
*  But  ru  tell  you  what  you  c^  4o»  Mia»  Trptwopd,** 

**  What's  that  ?  "  in^Mire4  njiy  ^m^^ 

•*  l(«e%v€)  ypyr  peph^w  h«w»  for  tf»^  prwwrt-    Hi'«  • 
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qoiat  ftlfew.  He  won't  disturb  me  «t  all  It's  ft  capital 
booM  for  atadj.  A»  quiet  aa  a  monasMry,  and  almotf 
as  TooiBj.    Leavo  bim  here." 

My  aunt  endentlj  liked  the  ofi^,  thoogli  abe  mi  deU- 
cnle  of  aeoepling  it.     So  did  L 

"  Qxae,  Hiu  Trotwood,"  aaid  Ur.  Wiokfield.  "  TUi 
i»  the  waj  oat  of  tlie  difficulty.  Ifs  onlj  a  t«npw«l7 
arnmgemeiit,  jon  know.  If  it  don't  act  well,  or  don't 
qatte  acoord  Kith  our  mntnal  oonTonieooe,  ho  can  eanfy 
go  to  the  right  alMut.  There  wiH  be  time  to  find  boom 
tiett^  place  for  him  in  the  mean  while.  Yoa  had  better 
detennine  to  leave  him  here  for  the  praent  I  * 

"I  am  Tory  much  obliged  to  you,"  aaid' my  aiuti 
"and  M  iabe,  I  MSi  but"  — 

**  Come  I  I  kn^w  what  yoa  mean,"  cried  Hr.  'ffid- 
field.  "  Too  ahaH  not  be  <qipreaaed  by  the  receipt  of 
favors,  Miss  TVotwood.  Ton  mi^  fxj  tar  bim  if  yoa 
like.  We  won't  be  hard  about  terms,  but  yon  aball  pay 
if  yon  wiU." 

"  On  ^t  nnderatanding,"  said  my  annt,  "  though  It 
doesn't  leaaeo  the  reid  obligation,  I  shall  be  very  glad  Ut 
leave  him." 

*■  Then  come  and  see  my  UtUe  honse^eeper,"  aaid  Mr. 
Wiekfleld. 

We  aoeor^n^y  went  up  a  wonderful  old  staircase  i 
with  a  balustrade  so  broad  tiaX  we  might  have  gone  up 
that,  almost  as  easily ;  and  into  a  shady  old  drawing 
loom,  lighted  by  some  three  or  font  of  the  quaint  win- 
dows I  had  looked  ap  at  from  the  street :  which  had  oU 
oak  seats  in  tiiem,  that  seemed  to  liave  come  of  the  same 
trees  as  the  shining  oak  floor,  and  the  great  beams  In  tha 
eetling.  It  was  a  prettily  fnmighed  room,  with  a  piano 
tmd  JOttie  liraly  fumitura  in  red  and  green,  and  iobm 
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It  seemed  to  be  all  old  nodes  and  comets ;  and 
B  *  eroy  aook  and  Corner  there  was  some  queer  IHtld 
table,  or  cupboard,  or  bookcase,  or  seat,  or  sometbing  or 
othtr,  dtat  made  me  think  there  was  not  such  another 
good  comer  in  the  room  ;  untill  looked  at  the  next  one, 
md  foand  It  equal  to  it,  if  not  better.  On  everything 
there  was  the  same  air  of  retirement  and  cleanliness  that 
maorked  the  house  outside. 

Mr.  Wiokfield  tuipped  at  a  door  in  a  comer  of  the  pan- 
elled  wall,  and  a  girl  of  about  my  own  age  came  qoickly 
out  and  kissed  him.  On  her  face,  I  saw  immediately  the 
placid  and  sweet  expression  of  the  lady  whose  picture 
had  kx>ked  at  me  down-stairs.  It  seemed  to  my  imagi- 
nation as  if  the  portrait  had  grown  womanly,  and  the 
original  remained  a  child.  Although  he^ikce  was  quite 
bright  and  happy,  there  was  a  tranquillity  about  it,  and 
about  her  —  a«quiet,  good,  calm  spirit,  —  that  I  never 
have  forgotten ;  that  I  never  shall  forget. 

This  was  his  little  house-keeper,  his  daughter  Agnes, 
Mr.  Wickfleld  said.  When  I  beard  how  he  said  it,  and 
saw  how  he  held  her  hand,  I  guessed  what  the  one 
motive  of  his  life  was. 

Slie  bad  a  little  basket^rifle  hanging  at  her  side,  with 
keys  in  it ;  and  looked  as  staid  and  as  discreet  a  house- 
keeper as  the  old  house  could  have.  She  listened  to  her 
Cither  as  he  told  her  about  me,  with  a  pleasant  face; 
Mod  vbee  he  had  concluded,  proposed  to  mj  aunt  that 
ve  should  go  up-statrs  and  see  my  room.  We  all  went 
together ;  she  before  us  :  and  a  glorious  old  room  it  was, 
with  more  oak  beams,  and  diamond  panes ;  and  the 
Woed  balustrade  going  all  the  way  up  to  it. 

I  oaniiot  call  to  mind  where  or  when,  in  my  childhood, 
I  had  seen  a  stained  gl«.«s  window  in  n  church.     Nor  do 

TOL.   II.  2 
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I  reec^loet  iU  ButtJMfU  But  I  know  that  wbeil  I  mw  M 
Mm  roand,  ib  (lie  grave  fight  «f  the  old  atairoow,  and 
mlt  Tot  ita,  aboTo,  I  tbongbt  of  Umt  wmdowi  aBd  Owl 
I  assooiatod  soroetfaiog  of  ttt  tranquil  brigbUMw  with 
Agnos  Wkkfleld  ever  aftermipik. 

H7  annt  was  as  happy  as  I  was,  in  tbe  arrangemaMt 
made  (of  ate  1  and  we  went  down  to  the  dmring^ma 
again,  well  pleased  and  gratiflBd.  As  she  wonld  Bit 
hcBT  of  staying  to  dinder,  lest  she  ^Hwld  by  any  chAoce 
ftil  to  arrive  at  home  with  the  gray  pony  before  dark; 
and  as  I  apprehend  Mr.  Wicfcfleld  knew  her  too  w^  to 
argae  any  point  with  her;  some  lunoh  was  provided  for 
ber  there,  and  Agnes  Went  baek  to  her  governess,  aad 
Mr.  Wickfteld  to  hie  office  So  we  wen  lefl  to  take 
leave  o(  one  another  wilhoet  any  restraint. 

She  UAi  me  that  everything  would  be  airaflged  far 
me  by  Mr.  Wickfleld,  and  tiiat  I  should  want  for  DotUo^ 
and  gave  me  the  kindest  words  and  tbe  best  advice. 

"  IVot,"  said  my  aant  in  conolusioa,  "  he  a  creiKt  to 
yourself,  to  me,  and  Mr.  Kck,  and  HefcVfln  be'  witt 
you!" 

I  was  greatly  overcome,  and  could  only  tkank  her, 
again  and  again,  and  sead  sty  love  to  Mr.  Dick. 

**  Never,"  said  my  aunt,  "  be  mean  in  anything ;  navef 
be  faUe  ;  never  be  crueL  Avoid  those  three  viocst-Xroti 
and  I  can  always  be  hopeful  of  yon." 

I  promised,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I  would  bm  ahtMa 
her  kindness  or  forget  ber  adnMmitioa. 

"  The  pony's  at  the  door,"  sud  my  aunt,  "and  I  am 
•ff !     Stay  hwe." 

With  these  words  she  embraoed  me  hastily,  and  wflat 
out  of  the  room,  shutting  the  door  after  her.  At  Brtt  I 
trMs  stertJed  by  so  abrupt  a  departure,  and  almost  faaiti 


I  ImmI  displeased  iher ;  but  when  I  looked  inl^  tbe  aieiiel^ 
wad  mim  how  diyectedlj  sbe  ipot  into  U>e  ^h»iAB,  t^i 
dwve  fwaj  wintieut  looUog  ii|v  I  iin<]imtQ9d  her  b^tt§iv 
•■d  did  not  do  her  ihat  injadticep 

Bj  five  o'clookf  ,whicii  wm  Mr.  Wiekfield'a  djoacov 
kMFy  1  had  DMstered  up  my  .9pii«U  aJ^Aio^  and  was  pmiy 
far  my  kaiia  and  fork*  The  dolh  was  only  laid  fpf  j^^ 
Iwo ;  hpt  Agnes  was  waitiag  in  $he  di9)ii^ng-!inQom  .befqpf 
dinaar,  went  down  with  her  father,  and  mt  c|>pq»$e  Jv 
faiai  at  table.  I  doubled  wheiber  be  eoold  have  <^ned 
widioot  hen 

Wa  did  noi  stay  theee,  after  dinner,  but  came  qp- 
Hairs  h^o  Ihe  drawABgrroaia  agaio ;  in  on^  sn^g  corner 
of  wihiabt  Agnes  set  glasses  fer  her  father,  and  a  decatH^r 
of  port  wine*  I  thought  he  would  have  missed  i^  usua) 
flavor,  if  it  had  been  put  there  for  him  by  any  other 
hands. 

There  he  sat,  taking  his  wine,  and  taking  a  good  deal 
of  it,  for  two  hours ;  while  Agnes  played  on  the  piano, 
worked,  and  talked  to  him  and  me*  He  was,  for  the 
most  part,  gay  and  cheerful  with  us ;  but  sometimes  his 
eyes  rested  on  her,  and  he  fell  into  a  brooding  state, 
and  was  silent.  She  always  observed  this  quickly,  as  I 
thought,  and  always  roused  him  with  a  question  or  caress. 
Then  he  came  out  of  his  meditation,  and  drank  more 
wine. 

Agnes  made  the  tea,  and  presided  over  it;  and  the 
time  passed  away  after  it,  as  after  dinner,  until  she  went 
lo  bed ;  when  her  father  took  her  in  his  arm^  and  kissed 
her,  and,  she  being  gone,  ordered  candles  in  his  offioa 
Then  I  went  to  bed  too. 

Bat  in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  had  rambled  down 
to  the  door,  and  a  little  way  along  the  street,  that  I 
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migbl  have  auother  peep  at  th«  old  hooaes,  and  the  gray 
Cathedral ;  and  might  think  of  mj  comiDg  tbrongfa  that 
fM  city  on  m j  joaraej,  and  of  mj  pauing  the  Torj  hoOM 
I  lived  in,  without  knowing  tt>  Aa  I  came  ba^  I  saw 
Uriah  Ueep  shutting  up  the  office  ;  and  feeliog  frigidly 
towardd  everybodyl  went  in  and  spoke  to  him,  and  at 
parting,  gave  him  mj  band.  Bat  oh,  what  a  clammy 
hand  his  was  I  as  ghostly  to  the  Uvadx  as  to  the  li^t !  I 
nibbed  mine  afterwards,  to  warm  it,  and  to  rvb  kit  off. 

It  was  such  ao  uncomfortable  hand,  that,  when  I  went 
to  mj  room,  it  was  still  cold  and  wet  upon  my  memocy. 
Leaning  out  of  window,  and  aeeing  one  of  the  fiues  on 
the  beam-ends  looking  at  me  udeways,  I  faaciad  it  was 
Uriah  Heep  got  up  there  somehow,  aod  shtN  him  aat  la 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

I   iUi   ▲  MBW  »^T  Of  MORt  8KM8B8  THAlf  OMB. 

Nbxt  mornings  after  breakfl»t,  I  entered  on  school- 
life  again.  I  went,  acoetnpanied  hf  Mr.  Wickfield,  to 
the  scene  of  my  futut*e  studies  —  a  grave  building  in  a 
eaorUyard,  with  a  learned  air  about  it  that  seemed  very 
well  suited  to  the  stray  rooks  and  jackdavrs  who  came 
down  from  the  Cathedral  towers  to  walk  with  a  clerkly 
bearing  on  the  gi*ass-plot  —  and  was  introduced  to  my 
new  master,  Dr.  Strong. 

Dr.  Strong  looked  almost  as  rusty,  to  my  thinking,  as 
the  tall  iron  rails  and  gates  outside  the  house ;  and  almost 
as  stiff  and  heavy  as  the  great  stone  urns  that  flanked 
them,  and  were  set  up,  on  the  top  of  the  red-brick  wall, 
at  regular  distances  all  round  the  court,  like  sublimated 
skittles,  for  Time  to  play  at.  He  was  in  his  library  (I 
mean  Dr.  Strong  was),  with  his  clothes  not  particularly 
well  brushed,  and  his  hair  not  particularly  well  combed  • 
his  knee-smalls  unbraced ;  his  long  black  gaiters  unbut^ 
toned ;  and  bis  shoes  yawning  like  two  caverns  on  the 
hearth-rug.  Turning  upon  me  a  lustreless  eye,  that  re- 
minded me  of  a  long-forgotten  blind  old  horse  who  once 
used  to  crop  the  grass,  and  tumble  over  the  graves  in 
Blunderstone  church-yard,  he  said  he  was  glad  to  see 
iBe:  and  then  he  gave  me  his  hand;  which  I  didn'l 
know  what  to  do  with,  as  it  did  nothing  for  itself. 
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Bul,  sitting  nt  work,  not  far  off  from  Dr.  Strong,  mi 
a  very  pietty  young  lady  —  wliom  he  called  Annie,  am] 
who  was  Lie  daugliter,  I  supposed  —  who  got  me  out  of 
my  difficulty  1)y  kneeling  down  to  put  Dr.  Strong*! 
shued  oil,  and  button  bis  gaitera,  which  she  did  witfa 
great  cheerful ness  and  quickaest.  When  she  had 
finislitd,  and  we  were  going  out  to  the  school>rooiii,  I 
waa  mncli  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  Wickfleld,  in  bldditig 
her  good-moriiing,  address  her  a^  "  Mrs.  Strong ; "  aitd 
I  was  wondering  cotild  she  be  Doctor  Strong's  adn**  wif«, 
nr  could  slie  Ih*  Mh<.  Doctor  Strong,  when  Dr.  Stroiig 
bimself  Uii(wiiM:ioUsly  enlightened  me. 

" By  the  b}^  ITickfleld,"  he  said,  slopping  in  a  fM» 
Wge  with  liU  hflMd  on  my  shooMer;  "job  have  ool 
found  any  suitable  provlsMHi  for  my  wifb's  oousfn  ^et  ?  * 

"  No,"  said  Ml'.  WickfleW.    «  No.    Not  yet' 

"  I  could  wi.sli  it  done  as  soon  M  )t  eon  be  done,  W!ek- 
Aeld,"  xaid  Dtictdr  Strong,  "for  Jack  Mahkni  is  netdy, 
and  idle ;  and  of  those  two  bad  things,  worse  things 
sometimes  lunte.  What  does  Doctor  Watts  say,"  Itt 
added,  looking  at  me,  and  moving  his  head  to  tAe  time 
of  his  quoiHiiou,  " '  Satan  flnds  some  mischief  still  (ht 
Idle  hands  to  do.' " 

"Egad,  doctor,"  returned  Mr.  Wickfield,  "If  Dttcior 
Watts  knew  mankind,  he  might  have  written,  with  fti 
mnch  truth,  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still,  for  (>oay 
bands  to  do.'  The  bnsy  people  Achieve  their  fttll  shttfe 
of  mischief  in  the  world,  yOu  may  rely  upon  iL  WUk 
have  tbe  people  been  about  who  have  been  the  bMWi* 
in  getting  money,  and  in  getting  power,  this  oeiAutj  it 
two?    No  mischief? " 

"Jack  Maldon  will  never  lie  very  busy  in  gettlKg 
eidter,  I  expeei,"  said  Doctot  Sttong,  rubUi^  his  dte 
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^  Perhaps  not^**  said  Mr.  Wickfield ;  '*  and  jou  bring 
BM  back  to  tbe  question^  with  an  apology  for  digressing 
Noi,  I  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon 
jet.  I  belie.Te,'*  he  said  this  with  some  hesitation,  ^1 
penetrate  jroor  motire,  and  it  makes  the  thing  more  dif- 
ficuk." 

^MjinotiTe,"  returned  Doctor  Strong,  '^is  to  make 
aone  suitable  proviskm  for  a  cousin,  and  an  old  play- 
fellow of  Annie's." .     . 

•'Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield;  ""at  home  or 
abroad." 

^Ay!"  replied  the  Doctor,  apparently  wondering 
wky  be  emphasized  those  words  so  much.  ^At  home 
or  abroad." 

^  Your  own  expression,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
fiekL    <«  Or  abroad." 

^  Sorely,"  the  Doctor  answered.  "  Surely.  One  or 
other." 

^One  or  other?  Have  you  no  choice?"  asked  Mr. 
Wickfield. 

'*  No,"  returned  the  Doctor. 

^  No  ?  "  with  astonishment 

^  Not  the  least" 

**  No  motive,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  **  for  meaning  abroad^ 
not  at  home?" 

^  No^"  relumed  the  Doctor. 

'^I  am  bound  to  believe  you,  and  of  course  I  do  N;* 
you,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.     **  It  might  have  simpli- 
my  office  very  much,  if  I  had  known  it  before.     But 
I  confess  I  entertained  another  impression." 

DkKStor  Strong  regarded  him  with  a  puzzled  and  doubt- 
ing look,  which  almost  immediately  subsided  into  a  smik 
gpive  me  great  ^icooragement ;  for  it  was  full  of- 
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uoiability  and  sweelneBS,  and  there  waa  a  atmplicitj'  in 
it,  will  indeed  in  hie  wbok  manner,  when  the  studioaa, 
poodering  frtut  upon  it  iras  got  througii,  "nry  attraetir« 
taA  hopeful  k>  a  joupg  scholar  like  me.  Bepealiag 
"  no,"  and  "  not  the  least,"  and  other  short  auuianeea  to 
the  sanu!  purport,  Doctur  Strong  jogged  on  before  us,  nt 
n  queer,  uueven  pace ;  and  we  Iblloired :  Ux.  WiokiSetd 
looking  grave,  1  olwerved,  and  abakiog  his  bead  to  inn- 
adf,  without  knowing  that  I  saw  him. 

The  Msbool-room  was  a  prettjr  large  ball,  oa  (be  quiet- 
est side  of  llie  house,  confronted  by  the  stalely  stare  of 
•ome  half-dozeu  of  the  great  unta,  and  conunan^g  a 
peep  of  an  old  secluded  garden  behmging  to  tlie  Doctor, 
where  the  peaches  were  ripening  on  the  sunoj  south 
waU.  There  were  two  great  aloea,  in  tabs,  on  tbe  turf 
ouLiidu  tlie  windows ;  the  broad  haid  leaves  of  which 
plant  (looking  as  if  they  were  made  of  paint«d  tin)  have 
ever  siuci.',  hy  association,  been  symbolical  to  me  of 
silence  anil  retirement  About  five-and-lwenty  boys 
were  studiously  engaged  at  their  books  when  we  went  in, 
but  they  rose  lo  give  the  Doctor  good-morning,  and  re- 
mained ^landing  when  they  sew  Hr.  Wick&eld  and  me. 

"A  new  l>oy,  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  Doctor; 
"Trotwood  Copperfield." 

One  Adams,  who  was  the  head-boy,  tbeo  stuped  oat 
of  his  place  and  welcomed  me.  He  looked  like  a  young 
de^ymau,  in  bis  white  crarat,  but  be  was  reij  a&ble 
and  good-humored ;  and  he  showed  me  mj  place,  and 
preeented  me  to  the  masters  in  a  gentlemanly  way  that 
would  \M\e  put  me  at  my  ease,  if  anything  could. 

It  seemi;d  to  me  so  long,  however,  since  I  bad  bean 
UMog  audi  boyii,  or  among  any  ccNt^Mniooa  of  my  owb 
^e,  exevpt  Mick  Walker  and  Mealy  Potatoes,  tbat  I 
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Mi  w  alnuige  as  ever  I  have  done  in  all  mj  Hte*  I  waa 
m  eonscMMis  of  having  passed  through  scenes  of  which 
tbej  eoakl  have  no  knowledge,  and  of  having  acquired 
experiences  foreign  to  mj  age,  appearance,  and  oonditioo 
as  one  of  them,  that  I  half  believed  it  was  an  imposture 
to  come  there  as  an  ordinary  little  school-boj.  I  had  be- 
come, in  the  Mnrdstone  and  Grinbj  time,  however  short 
or  long  it  maj  have  been,  so  unused  to  the  sports  and 
gpmes  of  bojs,  that  I  knew  I  was  awkward  and  inex* 
perlenoed  in  the  commonest  things  belonging  to  them. 
Whatever  I  had  learnt,  had  so  slipped  away  from  me  in 
the  sor^  cares  of  my  lila  from  day  to  night,  that  now, 
when  I  was  examined  about  what  I  knew,  I  knew  notl^ 
bg,  and  was  put  into  the  lowest  form  of  the  sdiooL 
Bat,  troubled  as  I  was,  bj  my  want  of  boyish  skill,  and 
of  book-learning  too,  I  was  made  infinitely  more  uncom- 
fortable by  the  consideration,  that,  in  what  I  did  know,  I 
was  much  farther  removed  from  my  companions  than  in 
what  I  did  not.  My  mind  ran  upon  what  they  would 
thisky  if  they  knew  of  my  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  ?  Was  there  anything  about  me 
which  would  reveal  my  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  Micawber  family  —  all  those  pawnings,  and  sellings, 
and  suppers  —  in  spite  of  myself?  Suppose  some  of  the 
boys  had  seen  me  coming  through  Canterbury,  wayworn 
and  ragged,  and  should  find  me  out  ?  What  would  they 
lay,  who  made  so  light  of  money,  if  they  could  know 
how  I  aeraped  my  halfpence  together,  for  the  ptu'chase 
•f  ray  daily  saveloy  and  beer,  or  my  slices  of  pudding  ? 
How  would  it  affect  them,  who  were  so  innocent  of  Lob- 
doo  lile,  anc^  London  streets,  to  discover  how  knowing  I 
(and  was  ashamed  to  be)  in  some  of  the  meanest 
of  both?    All  this  ran  in  my  hf^ad  so  much,  cm 
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Ikat  firet  d&7  at  Dr.  Strong'a.  that  I  fett  dUUvalfiil  gl mj 
■li^test  l«ok  and  gettore  ;  shrur^:  within  n^aelf  wiK» 
Boerer  I  was  approached  hj  one  of  mj  new  ecbooMidt 
Iowa ;  and  hunied  off  the  miiiute  achool  wae  ov«r,  afiaJd 
of  committing  myself  in  m^  response  tc  auj  friend^ 
notice  or  adTunce. 

But  thera  was  auch  an  ioflueMe  in  Ur.  WidifieU'i 
■Id  hnise,  that  when  I  knocked  at  it,  with  017  now 
•ehooUbooks  under  my  ann,  I  began  to  feel  my  unea»- 
ness  Mftening  away.  Aa  I  went  up  lo  my  atiy  old 
room,  the  grave  shadow  of  Ihe  atniroase  aecmed  to  faQ 
npon  my  (toubts  and  fears,  and  to  make  the  paat  man 
■ndistinck  I  sat  tbere,  sturdily  cawing  my  hooka, 
until  dioner-tinK  (we  were  oot  of  school  for  good  at 
ikree)  ;  and  went  down,  hopefnl  of  becomiag  a  paasaUs 
sort  of  boy  yeL 

Agnee  was  in  the  drawing'raom,  wailing  fw  her  lather, 
who  was  detained  by  some  one  in  his  offles.  She  aiet 
■w  with  her  plmsaut  smile,  and  asked  bm  bow  I  liked 
the  school.  I  told  her  I  diould  like  it  Tecy  amdi,  I 
hoped ;  but  I  wiu  a  UtUe  stnng»  to  it  at  fint. 

"Tom  have  never  been  to  sokoe!,"  lenid,  "have  you?' 

"  CWi  yes !     Erery  day." 

"Ah,  but  you  mitan  here,  at  your  own  home?" 

"  Papa  csulln't  spare  me  ta  go  anywhere  nlse,"  ah 
■oswered,  smiling  uid  shaking  her  head.  "  His  boBK 
keeper  must  be  in  his  house,  jon  know." 

"  He  is  very  food  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  I  said. 

She  nodded  "  Yes,"  and  went  to  the  door  to  Hate* 
far  his  coming  up,  iliat  she  might  meet  him  00  the  sUir> 
Bat,  as  he  was  not  there,  she  mme  back,  agitin. 

"  Mama  has  been  dead  ever  since  1  was  bom,"  iltt 
Maid,  in  ber  quiel  way.  "  I  wtly  know  her  picture,  do«* 
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iteiiiL  I  law  yoa  looking  at  it  yestardajk  Did  joq 
limik  arhose  it  was?"  I. told  her  yes^  becaose  it  waa 
io  like  herself. 

f^  PafMi  says  soy  too,"  said  Agnes,  fdeaaed.  **  Haikl 
That's  papa  now?" 

Her  bright  calm  face  lighted  op  with  pleasure  as  ska 
went  to  meet  him,  and  as  they  came  10,  liand  in  hand. 
Fie  greeted  me  cordially ;  and  told  me  I  shoald  oartaialj 
Ue  happy  under  Doctor  Sttxmg,  who  was  one  of  the  gen- 
klest  of  men. 

^  There  maybe  some,  pevhaps  —  I  don't  know  that 
there  are  —  who  abuse  his  lundness,"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
field.  **  Ne^er  be  one  of  those,  Trot  wood,  in  anything. 
He  is  the  least  suspicioos  of  mankind  ;  and  whether 
Ihatfs  a  merit,  or  whether  i^s  a  blemish,  it  deseryes  oon- 
Bide  ration  in  all  dealings  with  the  Doctor,  great  or  smalU^ 

He  spoke,  I  thought^  as  if  he  were  weary,  or  dissatis- 
ied  with  something ;  but  I  did  not  pursue  the  question  a 
mj  mtid,  lor  dinner  was  jnst  then  aaoounced,  and  we 
went  down  and  took  the  same  seals  as  before. 

We  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  Uriah  Heep  pat  ia  his 
lad  head  and  his  lank  hand  at  the  door,  and  said : 

^  Here's  Mr.  Maldon  begs  the  &vor  of  a  word,  rir." 

^  I  am  but  this  moment  quit  of  Mr.  Maldon,"  said 
his  master. 

^  Tea,  sir,"  returned  Uriah ;  *"  but  Mr.  Maldon  Ium 
eoBK  back,  imd  he  begs  the  favor  of  a  word." 

As  he  held  the  door  open  with  his  hand,  Uriah  kokad 
at  me,  and  looked  at  Agnes,  and  looked  at  the  dishes  ao^ 
toaked  at  the  plates,  and  k>oked  at  every  object  la  the 
BDom,  I  thought,  ^^  yet  seemed  to  look  at  ncdiing;  ha 
Blade  such  an  appearance  all  the  while  of  keeping  his 
tad  eyes  dutifully  on  his  master. 
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"I  beg  joitT  panion.  Ii^e  oaly  to  saj,  oe  refleetioa, 
-afaaerved  a  voioe  behind  Driah,  aa  Uriah's  b«ad  wm 
pushed  away,  and  the  speaker's  substituted  —  **  pray 
euuae  me  for  thii  intrnsioa — that  as  it  eeenM  I  hava 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  the  utoner  I  go  abnoad  the  bat- 
lar.  M.y  oautia  Annie  did  say,  when  we  talked  of  it, 
fhat  sbe  liked  to  have  her  friende  within  reach  rather 
Ifaan  to  hAva  tbem  banisbsd,  and  the  old  Doctor"  — 

••  Doctor  Strong,  waa  that?"  Hr.  Wickfield  iM«c<- 
posed,  gravely. 

"Doctor  Strong  of  cxxma,"  retamed  the  other;  <*I 
call  him  the  ohl  Doctor  —  it's  all  the  lame  yoa  koow." 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  Well,  Doctor  Strong,"  said  the  other  —  "  Doetw 
Strong  waa  of  the  aama  mind,  I  believed.  But  as  it 
appears  fnMB  the  oourse  yoa  take  with  me  that  he  ha* 
changed  bis  mind,  wbf  then's  no  mora  lo  be  eaid,  ex- 
cept that  the  sooner  I  am  off  the  better.  Tberefiwe^ 
I  thought  I'd  oocne  baci  and  saj,  that  the  sooaer  Z  am 
off  the  better.  When  a  plnnge  ia  to  be  made  ioto  (be 
water,  it's  of  no  nu  lingering  on  the  bank." 

"  There  shall  be  as  little  lingeriag  as  possible,  in  ytmr 
OBse,  ICr.  MaUon,  yoa  may  depend  upon  it,"  aaid  Mr. 
Wickfield. 

"  Thank'ee,"  said  the  other.  "  Much  obliged.  I  don't 
want  to  look  a  gifWhoree  in  the  mouth,  which  is  not  m 
gracious  thing  to  do ;  otherwise,  I  dare  vj,  raj  cousin 
Annie  could  easily  arrange  it  in  her  own  way.  I  sup- 
poae  Anaie  would  wily  have  lo  aaj  to  the  old  Docttv-"-^ 

"  Meaning  thia  Mrs.  Stioog  would  only  have  to  mj 
Id  her  husband  —  do  I  fellow  youP  "  said  Hr.  Wiek 
«eld. 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  the  other,  —  "  would  osily  imm 
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l»  mjf  that  she  wanted  sach  and  jBach  a  thing  to  be 
io  and  80 ;  and  it  would  be  so  and  m>,  as  a  Blatter  of 
eovne." 

"And  whj  as  a  matler  of  cottne>  Mr.  Middon  f  ^  Mked 
Mr.  Wiokfield,  sedately  eating  hi&  dinner. 

^  Why,  because  Annie's  a  charming  joong  gid,  and 
ike  old  Doctor -^  Dootor  Strong,  I  mean --is  not  quite 
»  charming  young  boyt"  said  Mr.  Jack  Makkm,  laagh« 
i^g.  «*  No  offence  to  anybody,  Mr.  Wid^field.  I  only 
mean  that  I  suppose  some  compensation  is  fair  anH 
reasonable  in  that  sort  of  marriage." 

"^  Compensation  to  the  lady,  sir  ?  **  asked  Mr.  Wick- 
field,  gravely. 

^  To  the  lady,  sii^"  Mir.  Jack  Maldon  answered,  lan^ 
ing.  But  appearing  to  remark  that  Mr.  Wickfield  went 
ott  with  his  dinner  in  the  same  sedate,  immovable  man- 
ner, and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  making  him  rebz 
a  musde  of  his  face,  he  added : 

**  However,  I  have  said  wlwt  I  came  back  to  say,  and, 
with  another  apok)gy  for  this  intrusion,  I  may  take  my- 
self off.  Of  course  1  shall  observe  your  direetions,  in 
OQBsidering  the  aciatter  as  one  to  be  arranged  between 
you  and  me  solely,  and  not  to  be  referted  to^  up  at  the 
Doctor^s." 

^  Have  yon  dined  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wickfield,  with  a  mo» 
tioa  of  his  hand  towaids  the  table. 

^  Tbank'iee.  I  am  going  to  dine,"  said  Mr.  Maldoa^ 
*with  my  cousin  Annie.     Gtood-by!" 

Mr.  Wickfield,  without  rising,  looked  after  him 
thoughtfully  as  he  went  out.  He  was  rather  a  shallow 
sort  of  young  gentleman,  I  thought,  with  a  handsome 
bee,  a  rapid  utterance,  and  a  confident  bold  air.  And 
this  was  the  first  I  ever  saw  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon ;  whom 
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I  had  BtA  expect«il  ta  ««  so  booo,  when  I  keud  tim 
Doctor  Bpeak  of  bim  that  morning. 

When  we  bod  dined,  we  went  ap-elaira  again,  wkera 
^ar^thing  went  on  exaotly  as  on  tbe  previous  d^. 
Agnes  Mt  the  glawes  and  deoanteiB  in  the  same  eombr, 
and  Ur.  Wiohfleld  sat  down  to  drink,  and  dnuk  a  good 
deid.  Agae»  pli^ed  the  piano  to  irim,  aat  bf  hbn,  and 
woitod  and  tolkttd,  «od  plajed  wma  gwaea  at  donunoea 
«hb  iae.  In  good  time  ehs  made  tea  j  and  afterwardii 
wimn  I  brought  dawa  my  botdo,  looked  into  tbepo,  and 
showed  me  wbat  she  ko«w  of  them  (whidi  was  no  alight 
mattsr,  though  she  said  it  was),  and  what  waa  the  best 
wa^  U>  learn  and  understand  them.  I  see  her,  with  bar 
modest,  orderly,  placid  manner,  and  I  hear  her  beautiful 
calm  Toice,  e£  I  write  these  words.  The  influence  far 
all  good,  which  ahe  came  to  exercise  ever  me  at  a  latct 
time  begins  already  to  desoead  upon  my  breast.  I  lore 
little  Em'ty,  and  I  don't  love  Agnes  —  no,  not  at  all  ia 
diat  way  —  but  I  feel  that  there  are  goodness,  peace, 
and  truth,  wherever  Agnes  is ;  and  that  the  soft  li|^ 
of  the  colored  window  in  the  church,  seaa  long  agc^  faUa 
on  her  always,  and  on  me  when  I  an  near  her,  aad 
oii  eveijtlung  around. 

The  time  having  oome  for  her  withdrawal  for  t^ 
B^it,  and  she  having  left  us,  I  gave  Hr.  Wickfield  0^ 
hand,  preparatory  to  going  away  myaal£  Bat  be  checked 
■a  add  Mid :  "  Should  you  like  to  st^  with  na,  Trot- 
wood,  OT  to  go  elsewhere  ?  ** 

"  To  stay,"  I  answered,  quiiAtj. 

"Tou  are  sure?" 

"  I£  you  please.     If  I  may  1 " 

"  Why,  it's  but  a  dull  life  that  we  lead  bete,  boy,  I  tm 
sSmid," bn  said. 
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*  Not  more  doll  Ibr  ine  tban  Agn^  dir.  Not  dull  at 
■UI" 

*^Tban  Agnes,"  he  repeated,  walking  slowly  to  tlH! 
great  chifklney-piece,  and  ieaniog  against  it.  '^Tbatl 
Agnes  I** 

He  bad  drank  wine  that  evening  (or  I  fancied  it) 
anttl  hia  tjbs  were  bloodshot;      Not  tbat  I  ooiilcl  see 
them  DOW,  for  they  were  cast  down,  and  shad^  by  fal^ 
kittid ;  bill  I  hiA  noticed  them  a  little  while  before. 

^  Now  I  konder^"  be  liiiittered,  "  whether  my  Agues 
tiita  of  m^  When  shoaM  I  erei^  tire  of  her  I  Bat 
that's  dtfiereiit -^  that's  quite  diflRBrent.'' 

He  was  fcmisihg  —  not  speaking  ba  me  |  86  I  remained 
fitieV 

**  A  dull  old  bouse,"  he  said,  ''and  a  monoton6as  lifct 
bat  I  liuat  hare  her  near  me^  I  most  keep  her  n^^ 
lie.  If  the  tfaobght  that  I  may  die  and  leave  my  da^ 
Kiig^  or  tbat  my  darlhig  may  die  aiid  leave  me^  eome§, 
lik«  a  Spectre  to  distress  my  happiest  hours^  and  iH  %tily 
to  be  drowned  in  " 

He  did  fiM  sbpply  the  word  ;  but  paeing  slowly  to  the 
plao6  wheirg  h^  had  sat^  and  medmnieally  goitig  throlttgh 
the  action  of  pobring  wine  from  the  empty  decaMlhr,  M 
it  6mwik  arid  paced  back  again. 

^  If  it  is  miserable  to  bear  wh^n  ahe  is  here^"  h^  siiM^ 
'^wlmt  wotild  it  be  arid  she  away?  No,  no,  no.  1  cafi^ 
■ot  f f^  tint." 

He  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece,  brooding  fo  loMg 
that  I  cimld  nbt  deckle  whetlter  to  rrni  the  risk  of  dis- 
turbing him  by  going,  or  to  remain  quietly  where  t  Was, 
asftl!  he  afaooid  come  out  of  his  revery.  At  lengtb  he 
mused  hinscif,  and  looked  eibtmi  the  room  until  his  eyM 
aaaoufitered  mine. 
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"  SUj  with  ua,  Trotwood,  eh?"  he  raid  in  his  vstuJ 
manner,  and  as  if  he  were  answering  something  I  bkd 
ju«t  Baid.  **  I  am  itlad  of  it.  You  are  campanjr  to  us 
both.  It  is  wholesome  to  hare  you  here.  WhdeeciBe 
for  me,  wholesome  for  Agnes,  wholesome  perhaps  for  all 
of  us." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  for  me,  dr,"  I  said.  "  I  am  so  ^ad 
HI  be  bera." 

"That's  a  fine  fellow  I"  said  Mr.  Wickfield.  "A) 
loi^  as  you  are  |^  to  be  here,  ytm  ^all  stay  here." 
He  shook  hands  with  me  upeo  h,  and  olapped  me  (hi  the 
back ;  and  told  me  that  when  I  had  anjthing  to  do  at 
ugbt  after  Agoes  bad  left  us,  or  when  I  wbbed  to  read 
for  my  own  pleasure,  I  was  free  to  come  down  to  hia 
roMH,  if  be  were  there,  and  if  I  desired  it  fer  com- 
faaj'a  sake,  and  to  sit  with  him.  I  thanked  bfm  for 
his  coosideration ;  and,  as  he  went  down  soon  after- 
wards, and  1  was  not  tired,  went  down  too,  with  a  book 
in  my  hand,  to  avail  myself,  for  half  an  hoar,  of  his  pe^ 
mission. 

But,  seeing  a  li^t  in  the  little  romd  office,  aod  im> 
nediatuly  feeling  mysdf  attracted  towards  Uriah  Heefs 
who  had  a  sect  of  fascination  for  me,  I  went  In  there 
instead.  I  found  Uriah  reading  a  great  fat  book,  with 
godi  demooatra^re  attention,  that  his  lank  fbreSnger 
fidlowed  up  every  line  as  he  i««d,  and  made  elammy 
Iraoks  almg  the  page  (or  so  I  folly  believed^  like  a 

"  Ton  are  working  late  to-night,  Uriah,"  says  I. 
"  Tes,  Master  Copperfteld,''  says  Uriah. 
As  I  was  getting  on  the  stool  opposite,  to  talk  to  bin 
mlly,  I  obserred  that  he  had  not  ascb  ■ 
smile  about  him,  and  that  be  ooald  oi^ 
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widen  his  moolh  and  make  two  hard  creases  down  his 
tbeeka,  one  on  each  nde,  to  stand  fbr  one. 

*<  I  am  not  doing  office-worii,  Master  Copperfif^ld," 
iaidlMah. 

«  What  work,  then  ?  "  I  a^ed. 

^I  am  improTing  mj  legal  knowledge,  Master  Cop- 
perBeld,''  said  Uriah.  '^I  am  going  through  Tidd*s 
Practioe.  Oh,  what  a  writer  Mr.  Tldd  is,  Master  Olp- 
perfield!** 

Mj  stool  was  such  a  tower  of  observation,  th^t  s(d  I 
watched  him  reading  on  again,  after  this  rapturous  ex- 
clamation, aod  following  up  the  lines  wil^  his  forefinger, 
I  observed  that  his  nostrils,  which  were  thin  and  pointed, 
with  sharp  dints  in  them,  had  a  smgular  and  most  un- 
comfortable way  of  expanding  and  contracting  them- 
selves —  that  they  seemed  to  twinkie  instead  of  his  eyes, 
which  hardly  ever  twinkled  at  alL 

'^I  suppose  you  are  quite  a  great  lawyer? ''I  said, 
after  looking  at  him  for  some  time. 

''Me,  Master  Copperfield ? "  said  Uriah.  <<0h,  no! 
Fm  a  very  umUe  person." 

It  was  no  fancy  of  mine  about  his  hands,  I  observed; 
for  he  frequent]}  ground  the  palms  against  each  other  as 
tf  to  squeeze  them  dry  and  warm,  besides  often  wiping 
theoi,  in  a  stealthy  way,  on  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

'^I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  the  umblest  person  going," 
iiid  Uriah  Heep,  modestly ;  ^  let  the  other  be  where  he 
■my.  My  mother  is  likewise  a  very  umble  person. 
Wo  live  in  a  numble  abode.  Master  Copperfield,  but 
kaive  much  to  be  thankftil  for.  My  fother's  former 
sailing  was  umble.     He  was  a  sexton." 

«  What  is  he  now  ?"  I  asked. 

**  He  is  a  partaker  of  glory  at  present.  Master  Copper* 
voB.  jr.  i 
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Bflld,"  aM  Uriah  Qeep.  "But  ve  hftiw  much  do'  be 
lliankful  for.  Hov  tniiiA  hsn  I  to  be  tbMkiul  for  ta 
In-ii^  wUh'fttr.  Wfckfl«U!" 

I  asked  UrUh  if  he  had  been  with  Hr.  WJABM 
loag? 

"I  have  been  wil^  bin  going  on  foar  jear,  HaM«r 
Copperfleld,"  paid  Driftb ;  (hatting  up  hia  book,  tflif 
oarafullf  piarktiig  tt^e  pl^oe  nbera  he  bad  left  «C 
"  Since  a  yenr  after  my  father'a  death.  How  mnoh  bs«f 
I  t9  be  UiBukfMl  ior,  in  that  I  Hov  much  hare  I  to  be 
thankfol  for,  in  Mr.  Wickfi^ld'^  kind  inlsntion  to  gire  ma 
mj  articles,  which  would  otherwise  not  lay  within  tbt 
umble  meafit  of  mother  ai^  oelf  1 " 

"  Tbea,  whe^  your  artided  time  ia  over,  youV  be  a 
n^lar  lav jer,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  L 

"With  the  blessijig  q(  ProTideace,  Uaater  Coppei<- 
SeM,"  retoraed  Uriah. 

"  PeHiapa  jou'll  be  a  partow  in  If  r.  WickfleM's  ^mA- 
nesB,  one  of  these  dajs,"  I  said,  to  make  mjs^lf  agreo; 
able ;  "ud  it  will  be  WickBeld  and  Heep,  or  H.eep  late 
Wickfleld." 

"  Qh,  qoy  Mjuter  Coppwfl^ld,"  retaraed  Uri<^  «bi4i^ 
bis  bead, "  I  am  math  too  umble  for  thatl " 

He  oertwnly  did  h)ok  unoommooly  lifce  the  w>m4 
faoe  on  the  beam  outside  mj  window,  as  he  aat,  i«  Uc 
humility,  eying  me  aidawaya,  with  his  mouth  wid^aed. 
and  the  creases  in  his  cheeks. 

"  Mr.  WickAcld  is  4  most  exoellent  man.  Master  Cof- 
perfield,"  said  Uriah.  ^If  yon  have  knows  him  toog, 
you  know  it,  I  am  sure,  muck  better  than  f  can  infws 
700." 

I  replied  that  I  was  o^taiq  he  w»s ;  but  that  I  fcal 
pot  to^vij  b'un  long  my^lf^  tbsogh  he  was  a  friond  of 
mf  auat'B. 
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«>Ob»ii]iaeed,li«8t«rOopperfield,*8aidnrnA.  '"Tour 
aunt  is  a  sweet  lad j,  Master  CepferfieUl !  * 

He  had  a  it^j  of  writRiog  when  he  wanted  ta  ex- 
preea  enthusiaflin^  which  was  verj  ugly;  and  which 
diverted  mj  attention  from  the  oompliment  he  had  paid 
wvf  Mlatimii  to  th^  snaky  twistings  of  his  throat  and 
body. 

•"A  sweet  kidy,  Master  Copperfield I "  said  Uriali 
Hee|>.  '^She  has  a  great  adniiation  for  Miss  Agne% 
Master  Coppchrfield^  I  believe  ?" 

I  said  *"  Tes,"  boldly ;  not  thai  I  knew  anything  aboot 
il)  Heifven  fbrgiTe  me  I 

**!  hope  yon  have,  too.  Master  Coppeifiekl,'*  said 
Uriiih.    '^Bat  I  am  sore  you  must  have^" 

^  Everybody  miist  have,"  I  retomed. 

''Oh^  thank  you,  Ml»fter  Copperfield,''  said  UHah 
Heep,  *'ff#r  that  retnark  I  It  is  8o  true  I  Umble  as  I 
MM^  I  know  it  M  so  true !  Oh,  thank  you,  Master  Cop- 
perfield!** 

He  writhed  himself  quite  off  his  stool  in  the  excite^ 
nent  of  his  feelings,  knd,  being  off,  began  to  make  ar- 
tangemeats  for  going  bome< 

**  Mother  will  be  ezpeoting  me,"  he  said,  refernng  to  a 
pale,  inezpressivop-facM  wateh  in  his  podtet,  ^  and  get* 
liag  uneasy;  for  though  we  are  very  ranble.  Master 
Copperield,  we  are  mach  attached  to  one  another.  If 
you  would  come  and  see  us,  any  aftemooo,  and  take  a 
eap  of  tea  at  our  lowly  dwelling,  mother  would  be  as 
prood  of  your  company  as  I  should  be." 

I  said  I  shoold  be  f^imA  to  come* 

^  Thank  you,  Master  Oopperfield,"  retomed  Uriahs 
pattiag  his  book  away  upon  a  shelf.  —  ''I  suppose  yoa 
IMf  here,  some  time,  Master  Gopperfield?" 
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I  Bud  I  was  gtmig  to  be  bronght  np  there,  I  beliove^ 
u  loDg  aa  I  remained  at  school. 

"  Oh,  iadrnd !  "  exclaimed  Uriah.  "  I  eboiild  think'jimi 
woald  oome  into  (he  basinew  at  last.  Master  Copper* 
field  1" 

I  protested  that  I  had  no  Tiewa  of  that  sort,  mnd  that 
iio  such  acheme  was  entertwDed  in  my  behalf  bj*  any- 
body t  but  Uriah  insialed  «n  blandly  replying  to  all  mj 
aasarancca,  "Oh,  ye*,  Master  OopperHeld,  I  should  think 
you  wouM,  indeed !  "  and,  "  Oh,  indeed,  Haiter  Coppe^ 
field,  I  should  think  yon  iroirid,  oertaioly  1 "  over  and 
over  again.  Being,  at  last,  ready  to  leave  the  ofiioe  for 
the  night,  he  anked  me  if  it  would  auit  my  coarenience 
to  have  the  light  put  out ;  and  on  my  answering  "  Tes," 
instantly  extinguisbwd  it  After  shaking  hands  with  me 
—  his  \vmd  felt  like  a  Ssh,  in  the  dark  — be  opened  the 
door  into  the  street  a  very  little,  and  crept  out,  and  shut 
it,  leaving  me  to  grope  my  way  back  into  the  house : 
which  QOit  me  -some  trouble  and  a  fall  over  his  stooi 
This  waa  the  proximate  cause,  I  suppose,  of  ray  dream- 
ing about  him,  for  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  half  the 
night;  and  dreaming,  among  other  things,  that  he  had 
laancbed  Mr.  Peggotty's  booae  on  a  piratical  expedition, 
with  R  black  flag  at  the  maat-head,  beariTig  the  inscrip- 
tion "Tidd's  Practice,"  under  which  diabolical  ensign  he 
was  carrying  ine  and  little  Em'ly  to  the  Spunrfi  Main, 
to  be  drowned. 

I  got  a  little  the  better  of  my  nneasmees  when  I  went 
to  school  next  day,  and  a  good  deal  the  better  next  iaj, 
■nd  so  shook  it  off  by  degrees  that  in  less  than  a  farif 
night  I  was  quite  at  home,  and  happy,  among  my  new 
QOtnpaaionB.  1  was  awkward  enoa^  in  their  gamet, 
tod  backarnrd  enough  in  their  studies ;  but  cnstom  woatf 
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improve  me  in  tfa«  first  respect,  I  hoped,  and  hard  woi^ 
in  the  second.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  work*  very  hard, 
both  in  plnj  and  iit  earnest,  and  gained  great  commen- 
dation. And,  in  a  very  little  while  the  Murdstone  and 
Grinby  life  became  so  strange  to  me  that  I  hardly  be* 
lieved  in  it,  while  my  pi^esent  life  grew  so  familiar,  that 
I  seemed  to  have  been  leading  it  a  long  time. 

Doctor  Strong's  was  iai  exodlent  school ;  as  diffbrettt 
from  Mr.  Creakle's  as  good  is  from  evil.  It  was  vet^ 
gravely  and  decoroiisly  ordered^  and  on  a  sound  system ; 
with  an  appeal,  in  everything,  to  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  ^  boys,  and  an  avowed  intentibn  to  rely  otr 
their  possession  of  those  qualities  unless  they  proved 
themselves  unworthy  of  it,  which  worked  wonders.  We 
ull  felt  that  we  had  a  part  in  the  mann^ement  of  the 
pbce,aod  in  sustaining  its  charactei^  and  dignity.  Hence, 
we  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  it-^^  L  am  sure  i 
did  for  one,  and  I  never  knew,  in  all  my  time,  of  any 
other  boy  being  otherwise  —  and  learnt  with  a  good  will, 
desiring  to  do  it  credit.  We  had  noble  games  ont  of 
hours,  and  plenty  of  liberty  ;  bat  even  then,  as  I  remem« 
ber,  we  were  well  spoken  of  in  the  town,  and  rarely  did 
any  disgrace,  by  our  appearance  or  manner,  to  the  repu- 
tation  of  Doctor  Strong  and  Doctor  Strong's  boys. 

Some  of  the  higher  scholars  boarded  in  the  Doctor's 
iKNise,  and  tkfongh  them  1  learned,  at  second  hand,  some 
particnlars  of  the  Doctor's  history  —  as  how  he  had  not 
yet  bocn  married  twelve  months  to  the  beaotifnl  young 
lady  1  had  seen  in  the  study,  whom  he  had  married  for 
love;  as  she  had  not  a  sixpence,  and  had  a  world  of 
pot>r  relations  (so  our  fellows  said)  ready  to  swarm  the 
Doctor  out  of  bouse  and  home.  Also,  how  the  Doctot^f 
cogitating  manner  was  attributable  to  his  being  always 
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L  in  looking  oat  for  Gnek  roots ;  which,  in  mf 
innocence  and  .igooraniK,  I  supposed  to  be  a  boUnical 
furor  on  the  Doctor**  part,  eapecJAll;  u  he  always  looked 
■I  the  groond  when  he  walked  about,  until  I  underaUod 
that  they  were  rool^  of  wonLs  with  a  view  U>  a  new  Di^ 
tipnary  ^biph  he  bad  in  contemplation.  Adamn,  oar 
head-boy,  who  bad  a  bum  for  matbemstios,  had  nade  a 
fl^cubttoa,  I  w>4  infonnedf  of  l^e  time  this  Dii^imwy 
«MMdd  take  in  complating,  oi)  the  Doctor's  plaa,  and  rt 
thti  Doctor's  rale  of  gping.  He  considervd  that,  it  ini|^t 
hq  done  iq  oa«  tboueand  ux  hundred  and  fetty-nine 
yf^rs,  coiintifig  from  fbe  Doctor's  last,  or  sisty-secand 
Urthdiy'. 

9ut  the  Dflctw  himself  vai  the  idol  of  tbe  wWla 
scbo(4:  and  it  Wtt  ^v*  been  a  badly  compased  Mhnot, 
if  he  t>^  heen  anything  olsei  for  he  was  tiie  kindest  of 
Diei);  with  a  simple  faith  in  him  that  might  have  tsacdied 
tlw  stope  heart«  nf  the  yevy  una  upon  the  walL  As  ha 
walked  op  and  down  that  part  of  the  oourt-yanl  which 
was  at  the  aide  of  the  house,  with  Ihe  stray  rooks  and 
jackdaws  lookmg  after  bmi  with  their  beads  cocked 
slyiy,  as  if  they  knew  how  much  mora  knowing  they 
were  in  worldly  aQiuM  than  b^  if  any  sort  of  vagahond 
eould  only  get  near  enough  to  his  opening  shoes  to  at- 
tract his  attention  to  one  sentence  of  a  tale  of  disli««f 
U)at  vagabond  was  luade  for  the  aext  two  days.  It  waa 
so  notorious  io  the  bouse,  that  the  masters  and  head-boyi 
look  pains  to  cot  these  marauders  off  at  angles,  and  Io 
get  out  of  windows,  and  turn  them  out  of  the  coart-yar^ 
Wore  they  could  make  tlie  Doctor  aware  of  their  pres* 
ence;  which  was  sometimes  happily  efiected  within  a 
fev  yapds  of  him,  without  his  kiwwing  anything  f£  tba 
vattf^,  as  he  jagged  to  and  fro.    Outside  bis  own  d^ 
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and  anprotected,  he  was  a  very  sheep  fiv  the 
ihearers.  He  woald  have  taken  his  gaitecs  off  his  lega^, 
to  give  away.  In  fact,  th^re  was  a  story  carrent  among 
OS  (I  have  no  idea,  and  never  had,  on  what  anthorityy 
but  I  have  believed  it  for  so  many  years  that  I  feel*  quit^ 
certain  it  is  true)«  that  o^  a  frosty  day,  one  wipteMifnei 
he  actually  did  beatour  his  gaiters  on  a  beggar-woinaiii 
who  occasioned  some  scandal  in  the  neighborhood  by  ^^r 
lubiting  A  fine  infapt  from  dai^  to  dpor,  wrapped  in  those  . 
garments,  wh\ck  were  nniyersally  recogniged,  being,  as 
well  known  in  the  vicinity  as  the  Cathedral.  The  legeqd 
added  that  the  only  person  who  did  ^ot  identify  th^ni 
was  the  Doctor  himself,  who^  when  they  were  ^rtly 
aiierwarda  displayed  at  the  door  of -a  little  secopd-hAnd 
shop  of  nq  very  good  repute^  ^l^r«  sMcb  tbinp  were 
taken  in  fdxdiaQge  for  gin,  was  v^orp  ihs^mkce  Qb^rved 
to  handle  them  ^provingly^  as  if  admirwg  som^  diHoua 
novelty  in  the  pattern,  and  considering  tbem  an  hnpiK>ve- 
ment  on  bis  own. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  see  the  Doctor  with  his  pvetty 
young  wife.  He  bad  a  fatherly,  benignant  way  of  show- 
ing his  fondness  for  her,  which  seemed  in  itself  to  ex<f 
press  a  good  man.  I  often  saw  them  walking  in  the 
garden  where  the  peaches  were,  and  I  sometinies  had  a 
nearer  observation  of  them  in  the  study  or  the  parlqt. 
She  appeared  to  me  to  take  great  care  of  the  Doctor* 
and  to  like  him  very  much,  though  I  never  thought  her 
vitally  interested  in  the  Dictionary:  some  cumbrooi 
fragments  of  which  work  the  Doctor  always  carried  in 
his  pockets,  and  in  the  lining  of  his  hat,  and  generally 
leemed  to  be  expounding  to  her  as  they  walked  about. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mrs.  Strong,  both  because  sha 
hid  ta^en  a  liking  for  me  on  the  morning  of  my  inUor 
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doction  to  the  Doctor,  and  was  always  aflerwards  klnJ' 
to  me,  and  intereeted  in  me  ;  and  because  she  wag  very 
fend  of  AgnM,  and  was  often  backwards  and  forwards  at 
oar  honne.  There  was  a  curious  constraint  between  her 
•nd  Mr.  Wicklleld,  I  thought  (of  whom  she  seemed  to  b« 
■fntid),  that  never  wore  off*.  When  she  came  there  of 
u)  «TeniRg,  the  always  shrcnk  IVom  accepting  his  escort 
bwDe^  and  ran  away  with  me  instead.  And  eom^timea, 
K  we  were  ranntng  gayly  across  the  Cathedral  ymrd  to- 
gether, expecting  to  meet  nobody,  *e  would  meetUr. 
JaA'Haldttn,  who  was  always  surprised  to  nee  us. 

Mrs.  Strong's  mama  was  a  lady  I  took  great  delight 
in.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Harkleham ;  but  our  boys  ased 
to  call  her  the  Old  Soldier,  on  account  of  her  general- 
ship, and  the  skill  with  whidi  she  marslialled  gf^al  forces ' 
of  relations  against  the  Doctor.  She  was  a  little,  sharp- 
eyed  woman,  who  used  to  wear,  when  she  was  dressed, 
one  unchange&Ue  cap,  ornamented  with  some  arttficiiil 
flowem,  and  two  artificial  butterflies  supposed  to  be  hov- 
ering abeve  the  Ifowers.  There  was  a  superstition 
am«ng  as  that  this  cap  had  come  from  France,  and  conid 
only  originate  in  the  workmanship  of  that  ingeniona 
nation :  but  alt  I  certainly  Vnow  about  it  is,  that  it  al- 
ways made  its  nppearance  of  an  evening,  wheresoever 
Mrs.'  Harkleham  made  her  appearance  ;  that  it  was  car- 
ried about  to  friendly  meetings  in  a  Hindoo  basket ;  that 
ibe  butterflies  had  the  gift  oF  trembKng  consinntty  ;  and 
(bat  they  improved  the  shining  hours  at  Dr.  Strong's 
expense,  like  busy  bees. 

I  observed  the  Old  Soldier  —  not  to  adopt  the  nunc 
disre8|>Mrtfutly  —  to  pretty  good  advantage,  on  a  nighl 
which  is  made  memorable  to  me  by  M>mething  else  I 
tlmll  relate.     It  was  the  night  of  a  little  party  ml  tbf 
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D^cUa^Sj  which  was  given  oo  the  ooeaaicm  of  Mr.  Jad^ 
Maldon's  departare  for  India,  whither  he  was  going  jw 
a  cadet,  or  something  of  that  kind :  Mr.  Wickfield  having 
at  length  arranged  the  basiness.  It  happened  to  be 
ihe  Doctor's  birthday,  too.  We  had  bad  a  holiday,  had 
made  presents  to  him  in  the  morning,  had  made  a  speech 
to  him  through  the  head-boy,  and  had  cheered  htm  until 
we  were  hoarse,  and  until  he  had  shed  teartf.  And  nowy 
in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wickfield,  Agnes,  and  I,  went  ta^ 
have  tea  with  him  in  his  private  capacity. 

Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  there,  before  ns.  Mrs.  Strongs 
dressed  in  white,  with  cherry-colored  ribbons,  was  pb^ 
ing  the  piano,  when  we  went  in ;  and  he  was  leaning 
over  her  to  turn  the  leaves.  The  dear  red  and  white  of 
her  complexion  was  not  so  blooming  and  flower-like  as 
osoal,  I  thought,  when  she  turned  round ;  but  she  looked 
very  pretty,  wonderfully  pretty. 

*^  I  have  forgotten.  Doctor,'*  said  Mrs.  Strong^s  mam% 
when  we  were  seated,  ^  to  pay  you  the  compliments  of 
the  day  —  though  tliey  are,  an  you  may  suppose^  very 
far  from  being  mere  compliments  in  my  case.  Allow 
me  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns." 

*^  I  thank  you,  ma*am,"  replied  the  Dodbor. 

*'  Many,  many,  many,  happy  returns,"  said  the  Old 
Soldier.  *'  Not  only  for  your  own  sake,  but  for  Annie's, 
and  John  Mnldon's,  and  many  other  people's.  It  seena 
but  yestei-day  to  me,  John,  when  you  were  a  little  crea* 
lure,  a  head  shorter  than  Master  Copperfield,  making 
baby  love  to  Annie  behind  the  gooseberry  bushes  in  the 
back-garden." 

"^My  dear  mama,"  said  Mrs.  Strong,  '<  never  mind 
that  now." 

**  Annie,  don*t  be  absurd,"  returned  her  mother.     *"  If^ 
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jou  Hre  to  bluah  to  hear  of  such  thio^  now  jon  ua  an 
M  married  iromBa,  wbea  are  70U  oat  to  blash  to  bcu 
<rf  them  7 " 

"  Old  ?  "  exdaiaied .  Hr.  Jack  Haldon.  "  Annie  ? 
OtHneP" 

"  Tea,  Jobo,"  returned  the  Botdier.  "  Tirtuallj,  an 
aid  mairied  woman.  Althoagh  not  old  by  years  —  for 
«4en  did  yon  ever  hear  me  aaj,  or  who  has  ever  beard 
Be  lay,  that  a  girl  of  twenty  waa  old  by  years  I  —  yoor 
oDusin  is  the  wife  of  the  Doctor,  and,  as  suoh,  what  I 
bare  described  her.  It  ia  mdl  fer  you,  John,  that  your 
oooain  w  tbe  wil^  of  tbe  Doctor.  Tou  bave  foond  in 
him  an  influential  and  kind  iriend,  who  will  be  kinder 
yet,  I  Tenbire  to  precHd,  if  you  deserve  it.  I  have  no 
Mse  pride;  I  nerer  hesitate  to  admit,  frankly,  that 
there  are  some  members  of  our  &mily  who  want  a 
fHend.  Too  o*ere  one  yoorBclf,  before  your  cousin's 
ioflnence  raised  op  otte  for  yea." 

Tbe  Doctor,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  waved  lus 
bmd  as  if  to  make  light  of  it,  and  save  Mr.  Jack 
Maidtm  from  any  further  reminder.  But  Mrs.  MarUe- 
ham  changed  her  chair  for  wie  next  tbe  Docior'a,  aod 
putting  her  &n  on  his  ooat-tdeeve,  said  : 

"  Nas  really,  my  dear  Doctor,  yoa  must  excoae  me  if 
I  appear  to  dwell  on  this  rather,  because  I  feel  >o  very 
smnxly.  I  call  it  quite  my  moaomanta,  it  is  aach  a 
•abject  of  mine.  You  are  a  blessing  to  us.  Yon  really 
are  a  boon,  you  know." 

*  Nonsense,  noosease,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"No,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  retorted  tbe  Old 
floMier.  "  With  nobody  present,  but  our  dear  and  000- 
idential  friend  Mr.  Widkauld,  I  cannot  consent  to  be 
pat  down.     1  shell  begin  to  assert  tbe  privileges  of  a 
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notber-in-law,  if  you  go  oii  like  that,  and  scold  you.  I 
am  perfectly  honest  and  out-spoken.  What  I  am  sayingi 
18  what  I  said  when  you  first  overpowered  me  with  sur- 
prise —  you  remember  how  surprised  I  was  ?  —  by  pro- 
posing for  Annie.  Not  that  there  was  anything  so  very 
much  out  of  the  way,  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  proposal  — 
it  would  be  ridieulous  to  say  that  I  -—  but  because,  you 
liaring  known  her  poor  father  and  having  known  her 
from  a  baby  six  months  old,  I  hadn't  thought  of  you  ia 
such  a  light  at  all,  or  iadeed  an  a  marrying  man  in  any 
way,  -^  simply  that,  you  know." 

**Ay,  ay,"  returned  the  Doctor,  good-humoredly. 
**  Never  mind." 

**B^t  I  do  mind,"  said  the  Old  Soldier,  laying  her  fan 
upon  his  lips*  ^  I  mind  very  much.  I  recall  these 
things  that  I  may  be  contradicted  if  I  am  wrong.  Well  I 
Then  I  spoke  to  Annie,  and  I  told  hei  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  said,  *My  dear,  here's  Doctor  Strong  has 
positively  been  and  made  you  the  subject  of  a  handsome 
daclaratioo  and  an  olf^r.'  Did  I  press  it  in  the  least? 
Na  I  said,  'Now  Annie,  tell  me  the  truth  this  jmo^ 
raent ;  is  your  heart  free  ? '  *  Mama,'  she  said,  crying, 
*  I  am  extremely  young '  —  which  was  perfe(!tly  true  — 
*and  I  hardly  know  if  I  have  a  heart  at  alL'  '  Then,  my 
dear,'  I  said;  *you  may  rely  upon  it,  it's  free.  At  all 
events,  my  love,'  said  I, '  Doctor  Strong  is  in  an  agitalied 
tti^  €^  mind,,  and  must  be  answered.  He  cannot  bo 
kopt  in  his  present  state  of  susp^ise.'  .'Mama,'  said 
Annie,  still  crying,  *  would  he  be  unhappy  without  me  ? 
If  he  would,  I  honor  and  respect  him  so  much,  that  I 
think  I  will  have  him.*  So  it  was  settled.  And  then, 
and  not  till  then,  I  said  to  Annie,  '  Annie,  Doctor  Strong 
will  not  only  be  your  husband,  but  he  will  represent  your 
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late  father;  he  will  represent  the  bead  of  our  family,  be 
will  reprMent  the  wisdom  and  station,  and  I  may  say  the 
means,  of  our  fkmily;  and  will  be,  in  abort,  a  Boon  to 
it'  I  used  the  word  at  the  time,  and  I  have  used  it 
again,  to-day.     If  I  have  any  merit  it  is  consistency.' 

Tlie  daughter  had  sat  quit«  silent  and  xtiU  dnring  tbii 
fpeech,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  gronndj  her  crusin 
ttuiding  near  her,  and  looking  on  the  ground  loo.  Sbo 
now  said  very  softly,  in  a  trembling  Toice : 

"  Hama,  I  hope  you  have  finished  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear  Annie,"  retui^ed  the  SoMier,  "1  fanve 
not  quite  finished.  Sinee  yon  ask  me,  my  lore,  I  reply 
that  I  have  not.  I  complain  that  you  really  are  a  Kttle 
onnAtDral  towanle  your  own  family;  and,  as  it  Is  6f  no 
nse  complaining  to  you,  I  mean  ttt  complain  to  your 
husband.  Now,  my  deinr  Doctor,  do  look  ot  that  silly 
wife  of  yours." 

As  the  Doclor  turned  his  kind  face,  v\A  lis  smile  of 
simplicity  and  gentleness,  towards  her,  she  dranped  her 
head  more.  1  noticed  tliat  Mr.  Wickfleld  looked  at  ber 
steadily. 

"  When  I  happened  t6  say  to  that  naughty  thing,  the 
other  day,"  pursued  her  mother,  simkiDg  her  head  and 
ber  fan  al  ber  plnj^lty,  "that  there  was  a  family  cir- 
eomstance  she  might  mention  to  you  —  indeed,  I  think, 
was  bound  to  mention  —  she  said,  that  to  mentten  it  was 
lo  ask  n  &vor  ;  and  that,  as  you  were  too  generous,  and 
as  for  her  to  a.-ik  was  always  lo  have,  she  wouldn't." 

•Annie,  my  destr,"  said  the  Doctor.  "That  was 
wrong.     It  robb«d  me  of  a  pteasnre." 

"Almost  the  very  words  I  said  to  her!"  exfclanaed 
her  mother.  "  Now  really,  another  time,  when  I  know 
What  she  would  tell  yon  but  for  thid  reason,  and  won't 
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I  have  a  great  mindy  mj  dear  Doctor,  to  tell  joa  ipj- 

^  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  .will^"  returned  th<B  ]>OQtor. 

"Slialll?" 

"  Certainly." 

-  Well,  then,  I  will ! "  said  the  Old  Soldier.  «  Thafa 
a  bargain."  And  having,  I  suppose,  carried,  her  point, 
she  tapped  the  Doctor's  :hand  several  times  with  her  f$ui 
(which  she  kissed  first),  and  returned  triumphantly  to 
her  former  station. 

Some  morecompany  ooming  in,  among  whpm^were 
the  two  mi^tem  and  ^ Adams,  ,the  talk  ^became  ^qnei:^l ; 
and  it  lukturally  turned  on  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,  and  his 
▼oyi^e,  and  the  eountry  he  was  going  to,  and  his  yarioas 
plan9  and  prospect$.  ,  He  was  to  leave  th^t  night,  ^fV^r 
supper,  in.  a  post?ohaise,  fpr  Gravesepd ;  where  tb^  ^hip, 
in  which  be  was  to  mdke  the  voyage,  lay ;  and  was  to.be 
gone — lUnle^  he, came  home  on  leuve,  or  for  his  health 
—  I  doa't  .know  how, many  yeara^  I  reqoUect  it  was 
settled  by  .general  iQonsei»t  that  India  was  quite  a  mis- 
repuresented  country,  and  had  nothing  objectionable  in  it, 
but  a  tiger  or  two,  and  a  little  heat  in  the  warm  part  of 
the  day-  For  my  own  part,  I  looked  on  Mr.  Jack  M^- 
don  as  a  modem  Sinbad,  and  pictured  him  the  bpsom 
friend  of  all  the  Bfyabs  in  the  ^ast,  sitting  under  canppics, 
iflooking, curly  golden  pipes  —  a  mile  long,  if  they  could 
be  straightened  out. 

Mrs.  Strong  was  a  very  pretty  singer:  as  I  knew, 
whd  often  heard  her  singing  by  herself.  But,  whether 
ihe  was  afraid  of  singing  before  people,  or  was  qut  of 
voice  that  evening,  it  was  certain  that  she  couldn't  sing 
at  all.  She  tried  a  duet,  once,  with  her  cousin  Maldon. 
but  could  not  so  much  as  begin ;  and  uflerwards,  when 
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ike  tried  to  sing  by  herself,  althougii  efae  began  sweet^, 
her  voice  died  away  oo  a  Budden,  and  led  her  quite  di» 
tressed,  with  her  head  hanging  down  over  the  keys. 
The  good  Doctor  said  she  was  nervous,  and,  to  relieve 
her,  proposed  a  round  game  at  cards ;  of  which  be  knew 
as  Biuch  as  of  the  art  of  playing  the  tromboiM.  But  I 
remarked  that  the  OM  Soldier  took  him  into  custody 
directly,  fcM-  her  partner ;  and  inatnicted  him,  as  As 
&nt  preliminary  of  inittation,  t*  give  her  all  the  aiWer 
he  bad  in  his  pockel- 

We  had  a  merry  game,  not  made  the  less  tnerry  by 
the  Doctoi''s  mistakes,  of  which  he  eommitted  an  in- 
numerable  quantity,  iti  fipite  of  the  Kalchfolneas  of  tiw 
butterflies,  and  lo  tbtir  great  aggravalkiD.  Mrs.  Strong 
had  declined  U>  play,  on  the  ground  of  aol  feeling  veiy 
well ;  and  her  ouutiin  MaldcHi  bad  exeased  hinuelf  be- 
cause he  had  8ome  packing  to  do.  When  he  had  dona 
it,  howevei-,  he  returned,  and  they  sat  together,  talking, 
on  the  sofa.  From  time  to  time  she  came  and  looked 
over  the  Doctor's  band,  and  told  him  what  to  play.  She 
was  very  pale,  as  she  bent  over  him,  aad  I  thought  her 
finger  trembled  as  she  pointed  out  the  cardri ;  but  the 
Doctor  was  quite  happy  in  her  attention,  and  took  no 
notice  of  this,  if  it  were  so. 

At  supper,  we  were  hardly  so  gay.  Every  one  ap- 
peared to  fei^l  that  a  parting  oif  that  sort  was  an  awkward 
t^ing,  nnil  ihuL  the  nearer  it  approached,  the  more  awk- 
ward it  was.  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  tried  to  be  very  talka- 
tive, but  was  not  at  hie  ease,  and  made  matters  wvna. 
And  they  were  not  improved,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  by 
the  Old  Soldier:  who  continually  recalled  pMsagea  of 
Hr.  Jack  Maldon's  youth. 

The  Doctor,  however,  who  felt,  I  am  sure,  that  he  mi 
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OMking  everyoodjr  happy^  was  well  pleased,  and  had  no 
Mupicioi^  but  that  we  were  all  at  the  utmost  height  of 
eiyojiDenU 

^  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  be,  lookiDg  at  his  watch,  and 
filling  his  glass,  *^it  is  past  your  cousin  Jack's  time,  ami 
we  must  not  detain  him,  sinoe  time  and  tide  -*-  both  eoii- 
oeroed  in  this  case  —  wait  A>r  no  man«  Mr.  Jack  Mai* 
don,  you  have  a  h>ng  voyage,  and  a  strange  country, 
before  you;  but  many  men  have  bad  both,  and  many 
oien  will  liave  both,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  winds  you 
are  going  to  tempt,  have  wafled  thousands  upon  thous- 
ands to  fortune,  and  brought  thousands  upon  thoosands 
happily  back/' 

^'It'ft  an  affecting  thing,"  said  Mrs;  Markleham-^ 
'^  however  it's  viewed,  it's  affeoting  — ^lo  see  a  fine  young 
man  one  has  known  from  an  infant,  going  awdy  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world,  leaving  all  he  knows  behind, 
and  not  knowing  what\)  before  him.  A  young  man 
really  well  deserves  constant  support  and  patronage," 
looking  at  the  Doctor,  ^*  who  makes  such  sacrifices." 

^  Time  will  go  fast  with  you,  Mr.  Jack  Maldon,"  pur- 
sued the  Doctor,  *'  and  fast  with  all  of  us.  Some  of  us 
can  hanlly  expect,  perhaps,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  to  greet  you  on  your  return.  The  next  best 
thing  ie  to  hope  to  do  it,  and  that's  my  case^  I  simll 
oot  weary  you  with  good  advice.  You  have  long  had  a 
good  model  before  you,  in  your  cousin  Annie.  Imitalr 
her  virtues  as  nearly  as  you  can." 

Mra.  Markleham  ftinned  herself,  and  shook  her  head. 

**  Farewell,  Mr.  Jack,"  said  the  Doctor,  standing  tip ; 
on  which  we  all  stood  up.  ^  A  prosperous  voyage  out, 
I  thriving  career  abroad,  and  a  happy  return  home  1 " 

We   all   drank  the  toast,  and  all   shook   hands  with 
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Ur.  Jack  Mnldon  ;  after  irfai^  he  bastil}'  took  leftre  of 
UiB  ladies  who  were  tiiere,  «nd  hnrried  to  the  door, 
where  he  was  received,  as  he  got  into  the  chaise,  witli  » 
tremendous  broadside  erf*  cheeni  discharged  by  oar  bofs^ 
wbo  had  nsettbled  on  the  lawn  for  the  purpose.  Buo- 
ning  in  among  tlien  tomvell  the  ranks,  I  was  very  near 
Ike  cbaisb  when  it  r^led  tlwaj' ;  and  I  had  a  Itvelj  im- 
preaeion  made  upon  me,  in  the  midst  of  the  noise  and 
dust,  or  having  seen  Hr.  Jaok  Haldon  rattle  past  with 
an  agitated  Face,  nnd  something  cherry-colored  in  Ua 
band. 

AAer  anotfaer  btwidmde  for  the  Doctor,  and  MKittter 
for  the  Doctor's  wife,  the  boya  dispersed,  and  I  wrent 
back  into  tlie  hoase,  where  I  found  the  goeaM  aH  atAid- 
ing  in  a  groap  rtioat  Ibe  Doctor,  discussing '  how-  Mr. 
Jac^  Matdon  had  gone  away,  and  how  he  IhmI  beme 
it;  and  Imw  he  had'  felt  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  it>  fn 
the  midst  of  these  remarlis,  Urs.  Uarkleham  cried: 
"  Where's  Aimie  I " 

No  Annie  was  there ;  and  When  Hiej  called  to  tier, 
DO  Annie  replied.  But  all  pressing  out  of  the  roem,  in 
a  orowd,  to  see  what  was  the  BMtter,  we  foand  her  lywig 
on  the  hall  floor.  There  was  great  alarm  at  first,  un- 
til it  wras  foand  that  she  was  in  a  awoon,  and  that  the 
bwodH  was  fielding  to  the  usual  means  of  reoo>«rf ; 
when  the  Doctor,  who  had  lifted  her  head  Bfon  hia 
knee,  put  her  curls  aside  with  his  hand,  and  said,  lo^ 
ing  around  : 

**  Poor  Annie !  She's  so  faithful  and  tender-hearted  1 
If-s  the  parting  from  her  old  [^jfellow  and  fKend  — 
her  fiiTorite  cousin  —  that  has  done  this.  Ah  I  ifs  ■ 
pity  I     I  am  Tery  sorry ! " 

VTbeii  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  saw  where  she  waa^ 
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Hid  Uiat  we  were  all  standuig  abaat  her,  she  arose  with 
Assifrtance  :  tumhig  her  head,  as  she  did  so»  ta  lay  it 
on  the  Doctor's  t^ouldw  ^-^  or  to  hide  it,  I  don't  know 
which.  We  went  into  the  dr^wing*room,  to  leave  her 
with  the  Doctor  and  her  another;  but  she  said,  it 
seemed,  that  she  was  better  than  she  had  been  siace 
momingi  and  that  she  wpuld  uatber  be  brought  amoag 
as;  so  thej  brought  her  in,  looking:  very  white  and 
weak,  I  thought,  and  sat  her  on  a  sola^ 

^  Annie,  my  dear/'  said  her  mother,  doing  something 
to  her  dress.  ''  Sf  e  here !  Yon  have  lost  a  how.  WiU 
anybody  be  so  good  as  find  a  ribbon;  a  cherry-oolored 
ribbon?'' 

It  was  the  one  she  hi^  worn  at  her  bosom*  We  all 
looked  for  it — I  myself  looked  everywhere,  I  am  cer- 
tain —  but  iiobody  could  .find  it. 

**  Do  yon  reoollect  where  yoa  hud  it  last,  Anuie?" 
said  her  mother*  . .    - 

I  wondered  how  I  <;ould  have .  thought  sfie  looked 
wfaitev  or  anything  bnt  burning  red,  when  she  answered 
that  she  had  had  it  safe,  a  little  while  ag(v  she  thought, 
but  it  was  not  wortl|  looking  for* 

Nevertheless,  it  was  looked  for  again,  and  still  aot. 
foand.  rShe  entreat^  that  there  might  be  no  more 
searehin^^  but  it  was^^till  nought  for  in  a  desultory  way, 
nntil  she  waa  quite  well,  aad.tbe  oos^pany  took  their; 
departure.  >v 

We  walked  very  slowly  home,  Jfr.  Wickfif^ld,  Agpos*. 
and  I  —  Agnes  and  X  admiring  tbe  moonlight,  .and  Mr* 
Wickfield  scarcely  rabing  his  eyes  from  the  giipund. 
When  we,  at  last,  readied  our  own  door,  Agnes  di:uM)v- 
sred  that  she  had  lefl  her  little  reticule  behind.  De« 
Ughted  to  be  of  any  service  to  her,  I  ran  back  lo  I'otcli  it. 

VOL.  n.  4 
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1  went  into  the  supper-room  wbere  it  had  been  Ml 
which  WH8  deserted  uid  dark.  But  ft  door  of  conmnnv 
cation  between  tliat  and  the  Doctor's  Btndjr,  where  there 
woH  a  light,  being  open,  I  passed  on  thera,  to  say  what 
I  wanted,  end  to  get  a  candle. 

The  Doctor  wai  sitting  in  bis  easj'-chair  by  the  fire- 
side, and  his  young  wife  was  on  ft  stool  at  fais  feeU  Tlw 
Doctor,  with  a  complacent  smile,  was  reading  aloud  some 
■nann^cript  explanation  or  statement  of  a  theory  oat  of 
that  interminable  Dictionary,  and  she  was  looking  up 
at  faim.  But,  with  such  a  face  as  I  never  saw.  It 
was  so  lieajtiful  in  its  form,  it  was  so  ashy  pale,  it  was 
so  fixed  in  iiri  abstraction,  it  was  so  full  of  a  wild,  sleep- 
walking, dreamy  horror  of  I  don't  know  wbat.  'Hie 
eyes  were  wide  open,  and  her  brown  hair  fell  iii  two 
rich  clusters  on  her  shoulders,  and  on  her  white  dres% 
disordered  by  the  want  of  the  lost  ribbon.  Distinctly 
as  I  recollect  her  look,  I  cannot  say  of  what  it  was  ex- 
pressive. I  cannot  even  say  of  what  it  is  expressive  to 
me  now,  rising  again  before  my  older  judgment.  Peni- 
tence, humiliation,  shame,  pride,  love,  and  trnstfulnea^  — 
I  sec  them  ail ;  and  in  them  all,  I  see  that  horror  of 
[  don't  know  what. 

My  entrance,  and  my  saying  what  I  wanted,  roosed 
her.  It  disturbed  the  Doctor  too,  for  when  I  w«nt  back 
to  replace  the  candle  I  had  taken  from  the  tabic,  ho 
was  patting  her  head,  in  his  fatherly  way,  and  saying 
be  was  a  m«rcile.<s  drone  to  let  her  tempt  faim  into 
reading  on ;  and  he  would  have  her  go  to  bed. 

Bnt  she  asked  him,  in  a  rapid,  urgent  manner,  to 
*et  her  stay  —  to  let  her  feel  asi<ured  (I  heard  her 
murmur  some  broken  words  to  this  effect)  that  sho  was 
h  bis  confidence  that  night.     And,  as  she  turned  again 
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towards  him,  afler  glancing  at  me  as  I  left  the  room 
and  went  oat  at  the  door,  I  saw  her  cross  her  hands 
opon  his  knee,  and  look  up  at  him  with  the  same  &oe, 
something  quieted,  as  he  resumed  his  reading. 

It  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  I  remeni 
bered  it  a  long  time  afterwards,  as  I  shall  have  oooa> 
noo  to  narrate  when  the  time  comes. 
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It  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  mention  P^^ot^  Mnce 
I  ran  vnay  ;  but,  of  courae,  I  wrote  her  a  letter  almast 
as  soon  as  I  was  houi^ed  at  Dover,  and  another  and  a 
longer  letter,  containing  all  particulars  fully  i«lated, 
when  my  aunt  took  me  formally  under  her  protection. 
On  my  being  settled  at  Doctor  Strong's  I  wrote  to  her 
again,  detailing  my  happy  condi^on  and  prospecis.  1 
nerer  could  have  derived  anything  like  the  pleasure 
from  spending  the  money  Mr.  Dick  had  given  me,  that 
I  felt  in  sending  a  gold  half  guinea  to  Pe^otty,  per 
poet,  enclosed  in  this  last  letter,  to  di»:charg«  the  sum 
I  had  borrowed  of  her:  in  which  epistle,  not  before,  I 
mentioned  about  the  young  man  with  the  donkey-carL 

To  these  communications  Peggotty  replied  as  promplr 
ly,  if  not  as  cont^sely,  as  a  merchant's  clerk.  Her  at 
mo6l  powers  of  expression  (whieh  were  certainly  not 
great  in  ink)  were  exhausted  in  the  attempt  to  write 
what  she  felt  on  the  subjeot  of  my  journey.  Four  side* 
X)f  incoherent  and  interjectional  beginnings  of  sentences, 
that  bad  no  end,  except  blot»,  were  inadequate  (o  afford 
her  any  relief.  But  the  blots  were  more  expressive  to 
me  than  the  best  compositJoD ;  for  they  showed  me  that 
f  ^gotty  had  been  crying  all  over  the  paper,  and  what 
roa/d  I  have  desired  more? 
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I  made  out,  without  much  difficulty,  that  she  could 
not  take  quite  kindlj  to  mj  aunt  yet  The  notice  was 
too  short  after  so  long  a  preposseseion  the  other  way. 
We  never  knew  a  person,  she  wrote;  bat  to  think 
that  Miss  Betsey  should  seem  to  be  so  dif^rent  from 
what  she  had  been  thought  id  b^,  was  a  Moral!  —  that 
wa)9  her  ^ord.  She  was  evidently  still  afraid  of  Miss 
Bet^y,  for  she  sent  her  gratefnl  duty^to  her  but  timidly ; 
and  she  'Was  evidently  afi*aid  of  me,  too,  and  entertained 
the  probability  of  my  ronniog  away  again  soon;  if  1 
might  judge  from  the  repeated  hintA  she  threw  out,  that 
the  coach-fare  to  Yarmouth  was  always  to  be  had  of  het 
for  the  askmg. 

She  gave  me  one  piece  of  intelligehce  whieh  affected 
me  very  much,  namely,  that  there  had  been  a  sale  of 
the  furniture  at  our  old  hoihe,  and  that  Mr.  and  Miss 
Murdstone  were  gone  awaj,  and  the  booee  ^ad  shut  up, 
to  be  let  or  sold.  God  knows  I  had  htd  no  pari  in  it 
while  they  remained  there,  but  it  pained  me  to  think  of 
tke  dear  M  pkuae  as  altogether  abandoned ;  of  the  weeds 
growing  tall  in  the  garden,  and  the  fallen  leaves  lying 
tbfdt  and  wet  upon  the  path8.  I  imagined  how  the 
winds  of  winler  woald  howl  round  it,  how  the  eold  caia 
would  beat  upon  the  window^-glasa,  how  the  moon  would 
make  ghosts  on  the  walls  of  the  empty  rooms^  watching 
their  solitude  all  night  I  thought  afresh  of  the  grave 
in  the  church-y^rd,  ondemeath  the  tree :  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  house  were  diead  too^  now,  and  all  connected' 
with  my  fkther  and  raotheif  were  fiukd  away. 

There  was  no  other  news  hi  Peggotty's  letters.  Mr. 
Barkta  was  an  excellent  husbands  she  said,  though  still  a 
little  near;  but  we  all  had  our  faults,  and  she  had  plenty 
(though  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  they  were)  ;  and 
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lie  i:ent  his  duty,  and  my  little  bedroom  vas  -alwajs 
ready  for  me.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  well,  and  Ham  wm 
well,  and  Mrs.  Gamraidge  was  but  poorly,  and  Kttl* 
Emiy  wouldn't  send  her  love,  but  said  tbat  P^got^ 
might  send  h,  if  Khe  lilied. 

All  this  intelligenoe  I  dutifully  imparted  Co  my  aunt, 
only  reserving  to  myself  the  mention  of  little  Em'ly,  Id 
whom  I  instinctively  felt  that  she  would  not  very  teiH 
durly  incline.  While  I  was  yet  new  M  Doctor  Strong's^ 
shu  made  several  exconions  over  to  Canterbury  to  see 
me,  and  always  at  unseasonable  hours;  with  the  view,  I 
suppose,  of  taking  me  by  surprise.  But,  finding  me 
well  employed,  and  bearing  a  good  character,  and  hearing 
oil  all  hands  that  I  rose  fast  in  tbe  school,  she  soon  dis- 
i-ontinoed  these  visits.  I  saw  her  on  a  Saturday,  every 
third  or  fourth  week,  when  I  went  over  to  Dover  for  a 
treat;  and  I  saw  Hr.  Dick  every  alternate  Wednesday, 
when  he  arrived  by  stage-coach  at  noon,  to  stay  uiMil 
next  morning. 

On  these  occasions  Mr.  Dick  never  travelled  witlMNit 
a  leathern  writing-desk,  containing  a  supply  of  stationery 
and  the  Hemorial ;  in  relation  to  which  docnment  he  had 
a  notion  that  time  wna  beginning  to  press  now,  and  tliat 
it  really  must  be  got  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Dick  was  very  partial  to  gingerbread.  To  ren- 
der his  visits  the  more  agreeable,  my  aant  had  instructed 
ini-  to  open  a  credit  for  him  at  a  cake-shop,  which  was 
linmpered  with  the  stipulatiua  that  be  ahouU  not  be 
reived  with  more  than  one  shUI  log's- worth  in  the  course 
of  any  one  day.  This,  and  the  reference  of  all  hi«  little 
ImIIs  at  the  county  inn  where  he  sle^rt,  to  my  aunt,  htifon 
llief  were  paid,  induced  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  only 
athwed  to  rattle  his  mone^,  xah  nw  vo  s^nd  iL     I  found 
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Ki  farther  investigation  that  this  was  so,  or  at  least  there 
ira«  an  agreement  between  him  and  my  aunt  that  he 
should  account  to  her  for  all  his  disbarsements.  As  he 
liad  DO  idea  of  deceiting  her^  and  always  desired  to 
please  her,  \h*  was  thus  made  chary  of  launching  into 
expense.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  all  other  possible 
points,  Mr.  Dick  wiis  convinced  that  my  aunt  was  the 
wisest  and  most  wonderful  of  women ;  as  he  repeatedly 
told  me  with  infinite  secrecy,  and  always  in  a  whisper. 

^Troiwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
Rfler  imparting  this  confidence  to  me,  one  Wednesday ; 
**  who's  the  man  that  hides  near  our  house  and  frightens 
her?" 

**  Frightens  my  aunt,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Dick  nodded.  ^I  thought  nothing  would,  have 
frightened  her,"  he  said,  "  for  she's "  —  here  he  whis- 
pered Boiily,  '^  don't  mention  it  —  the  wisest  and  most 
wonderful  of  women."  Having  gaid  which,  he  drew 
back,  to  observe  the  effect  which  this  description  of  her 
made  upoe  me. 

^  The  finst  time  he  came,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  ^  was  —  let 
me  see— sixteen  hundred  and  forty-nine  was  the  date 
of  King  Charles'^  execution.  I  think  you  said  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine?" 

-Yes,  sir." 

- 1  don't  know  how  it  can  be,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  sorely 
poscled  and  shaking  his  head.  **  1  don't  think  I  am  as 
old  as  that." 

^  Was  it  in  that  year  that  the  man  appeaHed,  sir  ?  "  I 
uked. 

"  Why,  really,"  said  Mr,  Dick,  « I  don't  see  how  it  can 
have  been  in  thai  year,  Trotwood.  Did  you  get  thai 
late  out  of  history  ?  " 
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"Yes,  sir." 

"I  euppoee  history  never  lies,  does  it?"  said  Vm 
Diek,  with  A  gleam  of  hope. 

"Oh  dear,  no,  sir!"  I  implied,  most  decisively.  I 
was  ingenuous  and  joung,  and  I  thought  eo. 

"I  cnn't  make  it  out,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  shaking  his  hemL 
"There'g  something  wrong,  somewhere.  However,  il 
was  very  soon  afier  the  mistake  was  mnde  of  putting 
some  of  the  trouble  out  of  King  Charles's  head  into  my 
head,  that  the  man  first  came.  I  was  walking  oat  with 
Miss  Trotwood  afler  tea,  just  at  dark,  and  thera  he  was, 
cloee  to  our  house." 

"  Walking  about?"  I  inquired. 

"Walking  about?"  repeated  Mr.  Dick.  "Let  me 
see.  I  mast  recollect  a  bit.  N — no,  no ;  he  was  not 
walking  about." 

I  asked,  m  the  shortest  way  to  get  at  it,  what  h&wai 
doing. 

"  Well,  he  wasn't  then  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  until 
he  came  up  behind  her,  and  whispered.  Then  sba 
turned  round  and  fainted,  and  I  stood  still  and  looked  at 
him,  and  he  walked  away  ;  but  that  he  should  have  been 
biding  ever  since  (in  the  groaod  or  somewhere),  is  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  I  " 

"  Jfa*  he  been  biding  ever  since  ?  "  I  asked. 

"To  be  sure  lie  hns,"  retorted  Mr.  Dick,  nodding  bii 
head  gravely.  "Never  came  oat,  till  last  night  1  W« 
were  walking  last  ni^ht  and  he  came  up  behind  her 
B^'n,  and  I  knew  him  again." 

"And  did  he  fnghlen  my  aunt  again?" 

"All  of  a  shiver,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  countArfeiting  that 
affection  and  making  his  t«eth  chatter.  "  Held  by  th« 
palings.      Cried.      But  Tcolwood,  •xitan  here,"  geUing 
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Be  eloee  to  him,  that  he  might  whisper  very  softly; 
*  wliy  did  she  give  him  money,  boy,  in  the  moonlight  ?  " 

^  He  was  a  beggar,  perhaps." 

Mr.  Dick  shook  his  head,  as  utterly  rencuncing  tlie 
suggestion  ;  and  having  replied  a  great  many  times,  and 
with  great  confidence,  ^  No  beggar,  no  beggar,  no  beg^ 
gar,  sir  I"  wdnt  on  to  say,  that  from  his  window  he  had 
afterwards,  and  late  at  night,  seen  my  aunt  give  this 
person  money  outside  the  garden  rails  in  the  moonlight, 
who  thea  slunk  away -^^  into  the  ground  again,  as  he 
thought  probable  —  and  was  seen  no  more:  while  my 
aunt  came  hurriedly  and  secretly  back  into  the  bouse, 
and  had,  even  that  morning,  beeii  quite  different  from 
her  usual  self;  which  preyed  on  Mr.  Dick's  mind. 

I  had  not  the  least  belief,  in  the  outset  of  this  story, 
that  the  unknown  was  anything  but  a  delusion  of  Mr. 
Dick's,  and  one  of  the  line  of  that  ill-fated  Prince  who 
occasioned  him  so  much  difficulty  ;  but  after  some  reflec- 
tion I  began  to  entertain  the  question  whether  an  attempt, 
or  threat  of  an  attempt,  might  have  been  twice  made  to 
take  poor  Mr.  Dick  himself  from  under  my  aunt's  pro- 
tection, and  whether  my  aunt,  the  strength  of  whose  kind 
feeling  towards  him  I  knew  from  herself,  might  have 
been  induced  to  pay  a  price  for  his  peace  and  quiet.  As 
I  waa  already  much  attached  to  Mr,  Dick,  and  very 
•olicitoos  for  his  welfare,  my  fears  favored  this  supposi** 
tion  ;  and  for  a  long  time  his  Wednesday  hardly  ever 
came  round,  without  my  entertaining  a  misgiving  tiiat 
he  would  not  be  on  the  coach-box  as  usual.  There  he 
always  appeared,  however,  gray-headed,  laughing,  and 
happy ;  and  he  never  had  anything  more  to  tell  of  the 
Man  who  could  frighten  my  aunt. 

These  Wwlnesdays  were  the  happiest  days  of  Mr. 
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Dick's  lire;  thej  were  &r  from  being  the  leii«[  liappyfif 
mine.  He  soon  became  koowa  to  erery  boy  in  itai 
■chool ;  and  though  he  never  took  «n  active  pmrt  in  any 
game  but  kite-flying,  was  as  dee^dj  interested  in  all  our 
tporla  as  any  one  among  us.  How-ofl«n  hnve  1  wea 
him,  inteitt  upon  a  match  at  marbles  or  pegtop,  loakiiig 
Oil  wiih  a  face  of  wnuOerable  interMt,  and  hardly  ItreaUf 
ing  at  the  critical  tiniea  1  How  often,  at  hars  aad 
hounds,  have  I  seen  him  mounted  on  a  Iktle  knoU, 
cheering  the  whole  field  on  to  action,  and  waving  his 
hat  i^re  bi»  gray  hud,  oblivious  of  King  Cfaaiies  the 
Martyr's  head,  and  ail  belonging  li}  it  1  How  maoy 
summer-hours  have  I  known  to  be  but  blissful  minute! 
to  him  in  the  cricket-field  !  How  many  wintar  days  hava 
1  seen  him,  standing  blue-noaed,  in  the  enow  and  ea«t- 
wind,  looking  at  the  boys  going  down  the  long  slide,  and 
cla{)ping  his  worsted  gloves  in  rapture  1 

I^Ie  was  an  universal  favorite,  and  his  ingenui^  in 
little  things  was  transcendent.  He  could  out  orai^ea  iaia 
suuh  devices  us  none  of  us  bad  an  idea  of.  He  coidd 
make  a  boat  out  o(  auytking,  fivm  n  skewer  upwards. 
He  could  turn  crampboues  into  chessmen ;  fashion  Bomaa 
chariots  from  old  courtH^ards  ;  innke  j^poked  wheels  out 
of  collan  reels,  and  birdcages  of  old  wiie.  Uut  he  was 
greatent  of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  articles  of  i4iing  and 
straw  ;  with  which  we  wei'e  all  persuaded  be  could  tb 
anything  that  could  be  done  by  hands. 

Mr.  Dick's  renown  was  not  long  contfned  to  u».  After 
»  few  Wedaeedays,  Doctor  Strong  himself  made  sohm 
inquiries  of  me  about  him,  and  I  told  him  all  my  anal 
luul  told  me ;  which  interested  liie  Doctor  so  much  thK 
\w.  requested,  on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit.  lo  be  prfr 
•enied  to  him.      This  ceremony  I  perfoi-toed ;  and  tba 
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Doctor  begging  Mr.  Dicky  whensoever  be  ^ould  not 
find  me  at  the  coach-office,  to  come  on  there,  and  rest 
himself  until  our  morning's  work  was  over,  it  soon 
passed  into  a  costom  .  for  Mr.  Dick  to  come  on  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and«  if  we  were  a  little  late,  as  'oflcn 
hap|iened  on  a  Wednesday,  to  walk  about  the  court-yard, 
watting  for  me.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Doctor's  beautiful  youag  wife  (paler  than  formerly,  all  this 
time;  more  rarely  seen  by  me  or  any  one,  I  think  ;  and 
not  so  gay,  but  not  less  beautiful),  and  so  became  more  and 
more  fiuniliar  by  degrees^  until,  at  last,  he  would  come 
into  the  school  and  wait.  He  always  sat  in  a  particular 
oomer,  on  a  particular  stool,  which  was  called  ^Dick," 
after  him ;  here  he  would  sit,  with  his  gray  head  bent 
forwaid,  attentively  listening  to  whatever  might  be  going 
on,  with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  learning  he  had 
never  been  able  to  acquire. 

This  veneration  Mr.  Dick  extended  to  the  Doctor, 
whom  he  thooght  the  most  subtik  and  accomplished  phi- 
losopher of  any  age.  It  was  long  before  Mr.  Dick  ever 
spoke  to  him  otherwise  than  bare-headed ;  and  even 
when  he  and  the  Doctor  had  struck  up  quite  a  friendship, 
and  would  walk  together  by  the  hour,  on  that  side  of  the 
eomrfr>yard  which  was  known  among  us  as  The  Dootor^s 
Walk,  Mr.  Dick  would  puU  off  his  hat  at  intervals  to 
show  his  respect  for  wisdom  and  knowledge.  How  it 
ever  came  about,  that  the  Doctor  began  to  read  out 
serape  of  the  £fimous  Dictionary,  in  these  walks,  I  never 
knew ;  perhaps  he  felt  it  all  the  same,  at  firat,  as  reading 
to  himself.  However,  it  passed  into  a  cu:$tom  too ;  and 
Mr.  Dick,  listening  with  a  face  shining  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  believed  the  Dictionary 
to  be  the  most  delightful  book  in  the  world* 
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"Thfre  are  expreBskins,  yoa  see,  Huter  Copperfldd 
—  Latin  words  and  tsnoa  —  in  Mr.  Tidd,  that  are  try- 
ing to  a  reader  OS  my  umble  attainments." 

"  Would  you  like  U>  be  tau^t  Latin  ?  "  I  said,  bri^lj. 
"  I  wilt  teauli  it  you  with  |il«aaur«,  as  I  learn  it." 

"  Oil,  thank  you.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  anawcred, 
aliabiiig  bid  ht^ad.  "  I  am  eure  it's  very  kind  of  yon  to 
make  the  oSer,  but  I  am  much  too  umble  to  iiecept  it." 

"  What  nontense,  Uriah  I " 

"  Oh,  indeed,  you  must  excuse  me.  Master  Ocqiperfleldl 
I  am  greatly  obliged,  and  I  should  like  it  of  ait  things,  I 
assure  you ;  but  I  am  far  too  umble.  There  are  people 
enoogh  to  tread  upon  me  ie  my  lowly  Hate,  wilhont  my 
doing  outn^  to  tiieir  foelinga  by  ponessing  h«nriiig. 
Learning  a'n't  for  me.  A  person  like  myself  had  better 
not  aspire.  If  lu  im  to  g«C  mi  in  life,  be  must  get  on 
urably.  Master  Copperfield." 

I  never  saw  his  mouti)  to  wide,  or  the  ereues  in  his 
cheeks  so  deep,  a*  when  he  delivered  himself  of  tfaue 
sentimenla :  shaking  bis  head  all  the  time,  and  writhing 
modestly. 

"  1  think  you  are  wrong,  Uriah,"  I  said.  "  I  dare  say 
Ihere  are  several  things  that  I  oonkl  leach  yon,  if  you 
would  like  to  learn  them." 

"  Oh,  1  don'l  doubt  that.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  an- 
■wered  (  **  not  in  the  leasL  But  not  being  amble  yoorself, 
you  don't  judge  well,  perbapa,  ibr  ikma  that  are.  I  won't 
provoke  my  bi;ttbr«  with  knowledge,  thank  yon.  I'm 
mudi  loo  umble.  Hera  is  my  nnUe  dwelling.  Master 
Copperfield ! " 

We  enU-ied  &  low,  old-fashioned  room,  walked  straigbt 
into  ti«m  ibu  ^l^eL't,  and  found  there,  Mr*.  Heep.  who 
WW  llio  (k'Hil  iniagn  of  Uri^  only  short.     She  rcti-ivL-d 
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the  utmost  humility,  and  apologised  to  me  for 
giTing  her  son  a  kiss,  observing,  that,  lowly  as  th^y  were, 
they  had  their  natural  afiections,  which  they  hoped 
wcfold  ^ifie  no  Offence  to  any  one.  It  wad  a  perfectly 
decent  room,  half  parlor  and  half  kitchen,  but  hot  fit  all 
a  0niig  room.  Thie  tea^^thing^  were  set  upon  the  table 
and  the  kettle  was  boilmg  on  the  hob.  There  was  a 
chest  of  drawers  with  an  escritoire  top,  for  Uriah  to  rend 
or  write  at  of  an  evening ;  there  was  Uriah's  blue  bag 
lying  down  and  vomiting  papers ;  there  was  a  company 
of  Uriah's  books  commanded  by  Mr.  Tidd ;  there  was  a 
eomer  cupboard;  and  there  were  the  usual  articles  of 
fmmitore.  I  don't  remera4>er  that  any  individual  object 
bad  a  bare,  pinched,  spare  look ;  but  I  do  remember  that 
the  whole  place  had. 

It  was  perhaps  a  part  of  Mrs.  Heep's  hutnility,  that 
she  still  wore  weeds.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time 
that  had  occurred  since  Mr.  Heep's  decease,  she  still 
wore  weeds.  I. think  there  was  some  compromise  in  the 
cap;  but  otherwise  fhe  was  as  weedy  as  in  the  early 
days  of  her  mourning." 

**  This  is  a  day  to  be  remembered,  my  Uriah,  I  am 
rare,"  said  Mrs..  Heep,  making  the  tell,  *^when  Master 
Copperfield  pays  us  a  visit" 

^  I  said  you'd  think  ^o^  mother,"  said  Uriatr. 

**If  I  000  Id  have  wished  father  to  remain  among  us 
(br  any  leason,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  ^it  woM  have  li6en, 
that  he  might  have  known  his  company  this  afternoon.** 

I  felt  embarrassed  by  these  cdmpliments ;  but  I  was 
sensible^  too,  of  being  entertained  as  an  honored  gue^t, 
Mid  I  thought  Mrs*  Heep  an  agreeable  woman. 

•*  Hy  Uriah,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  **  has  looked  forward  to 
Ibis,  sir,  a  long  while.     He  had  his  fears  timt  our  umble- 
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D«86  stood  in  the  way,  and  I  joined  in  them  mjfteK 
Dmble  we  are,  amble  we  ha^e  been,  umble  we  shall  evef 
be,"  said  Mrs.  He^p. 

**  I  Bxxt  sure  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  so,  ma'am,**  1 
said,  ^  unless  you  like/^    '      ' 

"Thaak  yoa>  sir,**  retorted  Mr&  Heep.    **  We  know 
our  station  and  ar6  tlhaBfkfai  in  it" 

I  found  that  Mrs.  Heep  gradualiy  got  nearer  to  the,  and 
that'  Uriah  graduBlly  got  opposite  to  me,  and  that  they 
respectTully  plied  me  with  the  choicest  of  the  eatables  oti 
the  table*  There  was'  nothing  partiealarly  choice  th^re, 
to  be  sure ;  but  I  took  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  felt  tha^ 
they  were  viery  attentive.  Presently  they  began  to  talk 
about  aunts,  and  then  I  told  them  about  mine;  and  about 
fathers  and  mother8,  and  then  I  told  them  about  mine ; 
and  then'  Mrs.  Heep  begein  to  talk  about  fEithers*in-law, 
and  then  I  began  to  toll  her  about  mine  —  but  stopped, 
because  my  aunt  had  adVised'me  to  observe  a  silence  on 
that  subject  A  tender  young  cork,  however,  would  have 
had  BO  more  chance  against  a  pair  of  corkscrew«,  or  a 
tender  young  tooth  against  a  pair  of  dentists,  or  a  littld 
shiittlecock  against  two  battledores,  than  I  had  against 
Uriall  and  Mrs.  Heep^  They  did  just  what  they  liked 
with  me ;  and  wormed  things  out  of  me  that  I  had  no 
desire  to  teM,  with  a  certainty  I  blash  to  think  of;  the 
more  especially  as,  in  my  jnvcinile  frankness,  1  took  iottie 
credit  to  my^lf  for  being  sb  oonfld^ntial,  aTid  ftlt  that  I 
was  quite  tlie  piltron  of  my  two  respectful  entertainers. 

Thty  were  very  fond  of  one  another:  thkt  was  oer- 
tain*     1  take  it  that  had  ite  effect  upon  me,  as  a  toodi  . 
of  nature  ;  but  the  skill  with  which  the  one  followed  up 
whatever  the  other  said,  was  a  touch  of  art  which  t  wasj 
aC£V  ifiSB  proof  against    When  there  was  nothing  mortf 

~    -  i 
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lo  be  got  out  of  me  sbout  mjself  (for  on  the  Mardatone 
tod  Grinbj  life,  and  oo  mj  jouniej,  I  was  dumb),  they 
began  about  Mr.  Wickfield  and  Agnes*  Uriah  threw 
the  ball  to  Mrs.  Heep,  Mrs.  Heep  caught  it  and  tbrew  it 
back  to  Urtah,  Uriah  kept  it  qp  a  little  while^  then  sent 
it  back  io  .Mrs,  Heep,  and  so  they  went  on  tossing  it 
about  nntal  I  had  no  idea  wlio  had  got  it,  and  was  quite 
bewildered*  The  bail  itself  was  alwafs  changing  too. 
Now  it  was  Mr^  Wickfield,  now  Agnes,  new  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.  Wickfield,  now  mj  admiration  of  Agnes ; 
now  the  extent  of  Mr.  Wickfie|d*«  businese  and  resources, 
now  #ur> domestic  life  aAer  dinner;  now  the  wine  that 
Mr.  Wickfield.  took,  the  reason  why  he  took  it,  and  the 
pity  that  it  was  he  took  so  much ;  now  one  thing,  now 
anotberi,  then  everything  at  onoe ;  and  all  the  time,  with- 
oiit  appearing  to  speak  very  often,  or  to  do  anything  but 
sometines  enoourage  them  a  little,  for  fear  they  should 
be  oyereome  by  thetr  humility  and  the  honor  of  my 
oompaay,  I  Ibnnd  myself  perpetually  letting  out  some- 
thing or  other  that  I  liad  no  business  to  let  out,  and  See  • 
iog  tbe  effect  of  it  in  the  twinkling  of  Uriah's  dinted 
Dostcils. 

I  had  begnsi  to  be  a  Ihtie  mioomfortable,  and  to  wish 
myself  well  out  of  the  visit,  when  a  figure  coming  down 
the  street  passed  Use  door-* it  stood  open  to  air  the 
room,  whicli  waa  warm,  the  weatfaer  being  dose  lor  the 
^me  of  year-— came  back  again,  looked  in^  and  walked 
in,  exclaiming  loudly,  *'  Copperfield  I     Is  it  possible  I " 

It  was  Mr.  Micawber  I  It  was  Mr.  Micawber,  with 
his  eye-f^ass,  and  bis  walking-sti<^i  and  his  shirt-coUmr, 
aad  bis  genteel  air,  and  the  condescending  roll  in  his 
foice^  all  oaraplete ! 

"^  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  patting 

YOJU  a,  B 
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out  bis  baml,  "  ihU  is  indeeii  ■  meeting  which  is  calon- 
lat«d  to  impress  the  mind  with  k  sense  of  the  iostabiy^ 
and  uncertainly  of  all  human  —  in  short,  it  is  a  mostex- 
t«ordinary  meeting.  Wulking  along  the  street,  refleet- 
iog  upoi^  (lie  probability  of  eametfaing  Mining  np  {of 
whidi  1  am  at  pKsunt  rather  sangnfaie))  I  find  a  ^onng 
'but  valued  friend  turn  up^  wba  is  ooane<ttad  with  (be 
mpst  oveatTul  |Mri«d  oi  my  lifoi  I  may  s^,  with  tho 
UimiDg-poinl  of  my  exislenae.  Copperfield,  n;  dear 
fellow,  how  do  jroR  do  ?  " 

I  cannotstiy — I  really  cantiof  My  —  tltat  I  was  fU 
to  see.  Ur.  Ulcawlter  there ;  bot  I  was  glad  to  we  him 
loo,  and  ebook  hniuk  with  him  heartily,  inquiring  bow 
Mrs.  Mlcawbt^r  whs. 

"Tbank  you,"  ^d  Ur.  UJoawber,  waving  his  hand 
as  of  old,  and' settling. his  ohia  in  his  stiirt-ooUar.  "She 
is  tolerably  convalescent.  The  twins  do  kmgor  derive 
(heir  suOeaaoce  ftvB  Nature's  founts  —  in  short,"  nid 
llr.  Micawber,  in  one  of  .hi*  bursts  of  oonfidcoM,  "  thty 
are  weaned  —  and  Aire.  Micaw.ber  ie,  at  present,  my 
travelling  oompariion.  Bhe  will  he  rejoiced,  Copper- 
field,  to  rtnew  lier  acquaintance  with  one  who  has 
proved  biia^elf .  in  all  respeete  a  wort^  minister  at 
the  sacred  altar  of  friendship." 

I  said  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  her; 

**  You  are  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Micawber. 

Ur.  Uicawber  then  emiled,  settled  hia  oUa  again,  wrf 
looked. about  him. 

"  1  have  discovered  aiy  friend  Copperfield,"  said  Mr. 
Uicawber  genteelly,  and  without  addreseing  himself  pai^ 
[icularly  to  any  one.  "  not  in  solitude,  bot  partaking  of  a 
aocial  menl  in  company  with  a  widow  lady,  and  one  who 
«  mppareotly  bev  offspring  —  in  short,"  said  Mr.  Uicaw- 
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ber,  m  another  of  his  bursts  of  confidence,  **  her  sen.  I 
shall  esteem  it  an  honor  to  be  pfesented." 

I  ooald  do  no  less,  ander  these  circomstanoes,  than 
ttake  Mr.  Mieawber  known  to  Uriah  Heep  and  his 
Bother ;  whiob  I  aooordingly  did.  As  they  abased  them- 
sriveB  before  him,  Mr.  Micawber  took  a  seat^  and  waved 
\m  hand  in  his  most  ooarttj  manner. 

''Any  fKend  of  my  friend  CopperieldV'  Mud  Mr. 
Mitawber,  ^hfts  «  personal  dahn*  upon  myself." 

**We  are  too  amble,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  "mj  son 
and  me,  to  be  the  friends  of  'Master  Copperfield.  He 
has  been  so  good  as  to  take  his  tea  with  us,  and  we  are 
thanklal  to  him  for  his  oompany ;  also  to  you,  sir,  for 
your  notice." 

**  Ma'am,"  refnmed  Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  bow,  ^  yon 
are  rery  obliging :  and  what  are  yoo  doing,  Oopf^rfield  ? 
8tiU  in  the  wine  trade  P  " 

I  was  excessively  anxious  to  get  Mr.  Mioawber  away ; 
and  replied,  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  and  a  very  red 
fiice,  I  have  no  doabt,  that  I  was  a  pupil  at  Doctor 
Strong^s. 

^  A  pupil  ? "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  raising  his  eye- 
brows. ^  I  am  extreme^  happy  to  hear  it.  Althodgh 
a  mind  like  my  friend  Csipperfleld's " -^  to  Uriah  and 
Mrs.  Heep  —  **does  not  teqoire  that  cultivation  whioh^ 
without  his  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  R  would  re* 
quire,  s<ti)l  it  is  a  rich  soil  teeming  with  latent  vegetation 
-—in  short,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  smiling,  in  another 
bnrst  of  confidencej  **  it  is  an  intellect  capable  <]^  getting 
up  the  classics  to  any  extent." 

Uriah,  with  his  long  hands  slowly  twining  over  one 
another,  made  a  ghastly  writhe  from  the  waist  upwarda, 
to  express  his  concurrence  in  this  estimation  of  me. 
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"  Sbflll  we  go  and  see  Mm.  Micawber,  ur?"  I  atH- 
to  get  Mr.  Micftwber  sw«j.  ,  '     ' 

"ir  yoa  will  d»  her  that  fikTOr,  C«pperfleld,"  replied 
Hr.  llicawbdr,  rising.  "  I  have  nu  Mmpid  tn  sajing,  Ui 
tbe  prMeneb  of  our'fricnds  her«i  that  I  an  a  man  ifti» 
ha«,  for  Bome  years,  contended  against  the  pressure  a/ 
pecuniary  difficulties."  I  knew  he  waa  certain  to  mj 
■omething  of  tliifc  kind  ;  he  alirays  iroulil  Im  so  lioastAil 
about  hia  difflcnlties.  "  Sonetunee  I  hare  risen  soperiw 
to  my  difficulties.  Sometimes  my  difficulties  have'-'^tn 
short,  have  floored  me>  There  have  been  times  whe*  I 
have  administered  a  succtesion  of  fnoes  to  them  i  there 
have  been  times,  when  they  have  been  too  many  Ibr  ma, 
and  I  have  given  in,  and  said  to  Hrs.  Micawber,  in  tlie 
irards  of  Cato,  '  Plato,  Iboa  reaeonest  well.'  It's  all  up 
new.  I  CAD'  show  fight  no  moi«.  But  at  no  time  of  my 
life,"  ftaid  Mr.  Micawber,  "  have  I  enjoyud  a  higher 
degree  of  satisfkction  l^n  in  pouring  my  griefs  (if  I 
may  describe  diffieollies,'  chiefly  arising  oat  of  wiir* 
rants  of  attorney  and  promissory  notO''  at  two  and  four 
months,  by  that  word)  into  the  bosom  of  my  friend  Co[>- 
perfield." 

Mr.  Micawber  closed  this  handsome  tribute  by  sayingf 
"  Ur.  He<4p  I  Good-eveoing.  Mrs.  Heep  1  Your  aer- 
vanl,"  and  then  walking  out  with  me  in  bis  most  fashion- 
able manner,  making  a  good  deal  of  Doise  on  the  pHVo- 
ment  with  his  shoea,  and  humming  a  tune  as  we  went. 

It  was  a  little  inn  where  Ur.  Micawber  pat  up,  and 
he  occupied  a  little  room  in  it,  partitiooed  off  from  tha 
commerciHl  room,  and  strongly  flavored  with  tobacco 
nnoko.  I  think  it  was  over  the  kitchen,  beoausc  a  warm 
greasy  smell  appeared  to  come  up  through  tbe  chinks  io 
the  3oor,  and   Ihere  was  a  flabby  perspiration  on  the 
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walls.  I  know  it  was  Dear  thei  bar,  on  acoouoi  of  the 
■Bell  of  spirits  and  gingliag  of  .^^aes*  Hen^i  ^oeiun- 
bent  oo  a  ainail  sofin,  undecoQalh  a  pictaire  of  a  Jaee- 
horae,  with  ber  heaid  dose  to  the  fire,  and  her  feet  puah- 
iog  the  nuistacd  off  the  duaibnwaiter.at.tbe  other  end  of 
the  >roaiB,  was  Mra»  Micawber,  to  .whom ,  Mr.  Micawber 
•olered  first,  saying,  **My  dear,  allow  me  to  mtroducu 
lo  y^itt  la  pupi]  of  Doctor,  ^tcong's.'*   , 

I.notioed,.bj itbe  by, /that. although  Mr.  Mieawber  was 
jost  as  much  confused  as  ever  about  my  age  and  sJiand- 
ing,  he  always  remembered,  as  a  ^vttteel  MlipgiAtbat  I 
wasa  {N^piliof  XlkictQr^tipng's^        . 

^jqsii  Mieawber  was  ama;ied,  but  very  glad  to  ^t^  me. 
I  was  ^ery  tglad.to;SQa  her, too,  and  aftiBH  an  a^i^iiiHiale 
greeting  #n,  both,  isidesyiaat  down  on  the  small  soifa.near 
her.  _...•,,,         ..■:..,  I  .,. 

''My  degir,''  said  Mc  Mieawber,.  '<  if  you. will  Qieniio" 
to  Copperfield  what  our  pneaent  positioa.is,  iKhi(^  J  have 
DO  doubt  he  will  like  to  know,  I  will  go  and  look,  at  tln^ 
paper  the  while,. and  .see  wheither  .anything  tiif^s  u[) 
among  the  athrectisefiionts." 

*'I  thought  you  were  at  Plymouth,  ma'am,"  I  said  to 
Mi^  Mipawber,  as  heiwent  ouU 

"  My  dear  Matter  Gopperfield,"  she  replied,  "  me 
went  to  flymowtU." 

"  To  be  on  Mie  spot,"  I  hinted. 

**  Just  so,**  said  Mrs.  Mieawber.  "  To  be  on  the  §pot. 
Bat,  the  truth  is,  talent  is  not  wanted  in  the  Cus^>m 
Housia.  The  Weal  influence  of  n^  family  was  quite  uo- 
availing  to  obtain  any  employment  in  that  department, 
for  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities.  They  would 
rather  nai  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities.  He 
irould  only  show  the  deficiency  of  the  others.     Apart 
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Irom  whiefa,"  said  Ura.  Mickwber,  "I  will  nut  dini^ise 
Cnn  70a,  my  dsar  Muter  Capperfleld,  that  when  tkat 
branch  of  mj  Tamify  whii^  u  settled  in  Plynioatb  Im- 
came  aware  that  Mr.  Uieawber  wa*  acoompaiiied  by 
mjseir,  and  by  little  Wtlkins  acd  his  siswr,  «nd  by  tho 
iwim,  thej  <&1  not  reoeive  bim  with  that  ardor  whick 
be  anght  have  ezpectad,  being  so  newly  released  fnm 
captivity.  In  fact,"  said  Ure.  Micawber,  lowering  bar 
vtjdoe,  —  "  tbis  is  batween  ounatves'—our  raeeptioo  wm 
coot" 

"Dear  me  I"  I  said. 

"  Yes,"  sMd  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  It  ia  truly  pminful  to 
oontemplaU;  muniiind  in  such  ai)  aspect.  Master  Capper- 
field,  but  our  reeepliun  H-as,  decidedly,  eool.  Tbve  U 
DO  doubt  about  it.  In  fiivt,  tliat  bntnch  of  ny  ftmlly 
wbich  is  itettled  in  Plymouth  became  quite  perimnat  to 
Hr.  HicHwber,  befuve  w«  had  been  there  a  woek." 

I  said,  ami  thotsght,  that  tbey  ought  to  be  asbamed  of 
tbemselres. 

"  Still,  80  it  was,"  continued  Mre.  Micawber.  **  Under 
euch  cii-cumstances,  what  oould  a  bud  of  Mr.  Ukawber'rt 
spirit  do  ?  But  one  obvions  cotirte  was  left.  To  borrow 
of  that  brancli  of  my  family  the  money  to  return  to 
London,  and  to  return  at  any  sacrifloe." 

"  Then  you  all  came  back  again,  ma'am  7  "  I  mid. 

"We  all  came  back  again,"  replied  Hrs.  HicawWi. 
"Since  then,  I  huve  consuUed  otlter  branches  of  my 
lamily  on  the  course  which  it  ia  most  expedient  for  Mr. 
Micawber  to  take  —  for  I  maintain  that  be  must  tak« 
Mme  course,  Master  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
argumentatively.  "  It  is  clear  that  a  family  of  aix,  not 
including  a  domestic,  cannot  live  upon  air." 

"CeriMinly,  ma'am,"  said  I. 
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**  The  opinion  of  those  other  branches  of  my  family," 
porsaed  Mrs*  Micawber,  ^Ms,  that  Mr.  Micawber  should 
ioMBediately  torn  his  attention  to  coaU." 

"^  To  what,  ma'am  ?  " 

""To  coab,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber^  ''To  the  coal  trade. 
Blr«  Mieawber  was  induced  to  thisk,  on  inquiry,  tliat 
there  might  be  an  opening  for  a  man.  of  .his  talent  in  the 
Medway  Coal  Trade.  Then,  aa  Mr*  Mieawber  Tery 
properly  said,  the  first  step  to  be.  taken  clearly  was,  to 
come  and  sm  the  Medway.  Which  we  came  and  saw. 
I  say  '  we,'  Master  Copperfield ;  for  I  never  will,*'  said 
Mrs.  Mkaw her  with  emotion,  '^I  never  will  desert  Mr. 
Mieawber." 

I  murmored  my  admiration  and  approbation. 

''We  came,"  repeated  Mrs.  Mieawber,  "and  saw  the 
Medway.  My  opinion  of  the  coal  trade  on.  that  river^  is 
that  it  may  require  talent,  but  that  it  certainly  requires 
capitaL  Talent,  Mr.  Micawberhas ;  capital,  Mr.  Mieaw- 
ber has  not.  We  saw,  I  think,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Medway ;  and  that  is  my  individnal  conclusion.  Being 
so  near  here,  Mr.  Mieawber  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  rash  not  to  come  on,  and  see  the  Cathedral.  Fii'stly, 
on  acoonnt  of  its  being  so  well  worth  seeing,  and  our 
never  having  seen  it;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
great  probability  of  something  turning  up  in  a  cathedral 
town.  We  have  been  here,",  said  Mrs.  Mieawber, 
"three  days.  Nothing  has,  as  yet,  turned  up;  and  it 
may  not  surprise  you,  my  dear  Master  Copperfield,  so 
nuich  as  it  would  a  stranger,  to  know  that  we  are  at 
present  waiting  for  a  remittance  from  London,  to  dis- 
charge  our  pecuniary  obligations  at  this  hotel.  Until 
(he  arrival  of  that  remittance,"  said  Mrs^  Mieawber, 
with   much   feeling,   "I  am  cut  off  from  my  home  (1 
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Kllnds  la  loigioffi  in  Pcntoaville),  rcom  jdj  boj  and 
giri,  and  fnun  mj  'twiB&'* 

I  felt  tlie  utmoAt  ajrmpaliif  lor  Ur.  .aad  -Mn.  Ui«»ff* 
ber  in  tbis  anxious  extremitj,  and  said  aa  much  to  Mr. 
Hicavrber,  who  bow  reloroed!  adding  that  looly  niahed 
I  bad  moiMy  enoagfa,  to  lend  tbem  tbe  amount  tbe; 
needed.  Ur.  Wtavbt'a  answer  expretsed  tbe  disturb 
«noe  of  bis  mind.  He  said,  sfaaking.  bands  with  lae, 
"  Goppepfleld,  jvi  ara  a  true  friend ;  but  when  the 
worst  iConkM  lo  the  wont,  do  man  Js  without  .a  fdeod 
wbo  ia<pajWM«du>f  abaving  n^Uanab."  At.thia  dread- 
finl  biat  Mk.  Uicawber  threw  bar  atms  mund  Mr. 
Micawber's  neck  and  entreated  hitn  to  be  calm,  fie 
wept ;  but  £0.  far  Mcorered,  almoet  immediatel/,  .as  to 
ring  the  betl  Set  tbe  .waiter,  and  bespeak  a  hoi  kidney 
pudding  aad  a  ]>late  of.  shrimpa  for  brdakfaat  in  tbe 
morning.' 

When]  took  mj  Jeave  of  them,  they  .both  pressed  me 
M>  muck  to  come  and  dioo  before  tbe^  went  away,  that  I 
coald  not  pefuac.  Bol,  aa  I  kaew  I  aould  not  rome  next 
day,  when  I  abonM  have  a  good  deal  lo  .prepat«  in  the 
evening,  Hr.  Micawber  arrwiged  that  he  wfould  call  at 
Doctor  Slsong's  in  tbe  coui«e  of  the  morning  (having  a 
preaentiment  that  the  remiUance  would  arrive  by  thai 
post),  and  propoae  the  day  after,  if  it  would  suit  ro<' 
better.  Accordingly  I  was  called  out  of  school  next 
for«Boon,  and  found  Mr.  Micawber  in  the  parlor;  who 
liud  called  to  say  that  the  dinner  would  lake  place  as 
proposed.  When  I  asked  him  if  the  remitlaooe  bad 
oame,  he  pressed  my  hand  and  departed. 

As  I  was  looking  out  of  window  that  same  evening  it 
■aiprised  me,  atid  made  me  rather  uneasy,  to  see  Mr. 
Wcairber  and  Ui-iah   Ueep  walk   past,   arm  in   arm: 
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Uriah  faumblj-  sensible  of  the  honor  that  was  dotie  him, 
Hid  Mr.  Micawber  t^Liag  a  Uai^d  delight  in  extending 
his  patronage  to  Ui'iafa.  Bat  I  wa6  still  more  surprised, 
wheti  I  went  to  the  little  hotel  next  day  at  the  appointed 
dinner  hour,  which  was  four  oV^lock,  to  find,  from  what 
Mr.  Micawber  said,  that  he  had  gone  home  with  UHah, 
and  had  dnmk  brandy -and- water  at  Mrs.  Heep's. 

''Atid  I'B  tellyoa  what,  my  dear  Copperfield,**  sbSd 
Mr.  Micawber«  ^yoOr  friend  Heep  is  a  you»g  fellow 
who  might  be  att^mey-geneltiK  If  I  had  known  that 
young  taah,  at  the  pemd  when  my  diffienlties  oaiae  to  a 
orisia,  all  I  dm  say  is,  that  I  believe  my  creditors  would 
baY0  been  a  great  deal  bettdr  managed  than  they  w^re.** 

I  hardly  understood  how  this  could  have  been,  seeing 
that  Mr.  Micawber  had  paid  them  nothing  at  all  as  it 
was ;  but  I  did  not  fike  t6  tak*  Neither  did  I  like  to 
say,  that  I  hoped  he  h^d  not  been  too  commuDKative 
t6  Uriah ;  or' to  inquire  if  they  bad  talked  4Mieh  about 
lUe.  I  was  afraid  6f  hurting  Mi^.  MicawberV  feelingg, 
or,  at  all  ^eikts,  Mrs.  Mieawbet^s^  she  being  very  sensi- 
tive ;  but  I  wai  uneomfbtiable  aboat  it,  too^  and  .^iWn 
thought  about  it  afterwitrds. 

We  had  a  beautiful  little  dinner.  Quite  an  tlegaUrt 
dish  of  fish;  th^  kidney-end  of  a  loin  of  \%al,  roasts ; 
fined  sausage-meat;  a  partridge^  and  a  pudding;  There 
was  wine,  and.  there  was  strong  alt ;  attd  aHer  dinner 
Mrs.  Micawber  m^e  us  a  bowl  of  hot  pUfioh  with  her 
own  hands. 

Mr.  Mioawbier  was  uncoouaonly:  oodvivial.  I  never 
law  him  such  good  coniplmy.  '  He  made  his  face  shine 
with  the  punch,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  var- 
nished all  over.  He  got  cheerfully  seatimeatal  abMil 
the  towfi,  and  imposed  success  to  it ;   observing  that 
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Hrit.  Hicawber  and  hiiuBdr  had  been  made  extreamtif 
6uug  and  comfortable  tb&re,  and  that  he  never  xboidd 
ibi^t  the  agreeable  honn  tliey  had  passed  in  Cantn^ 
barj.  He  profMned  me  afWwarde;  and  he,  and  Hn. 
Micawber,  and  1,  took  a  review  of  oar  pa«t  acquaintiiaoe, 
in  the  oouree  of  which,  we  nold  the  property  ail  oi«t 
again.  Then  I  proposed  Mrs.  Utcawber ;  or,  at  least, 
Mtid,  modeatlj',  "  If  you'll  allow  me,  Mra.  Hicawber,  I 
■hall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  ymr  bealtl^ 
ma'am."  On  which  Mr.  Mkawber  delivered  an  cmIo- 
gium  00  Mn.  Micawber'a  eharaeter,  and  said  ahe  had 
ever  been  his  guide,  pbilosopber,  and  friend,  and  th^  be 
woakl  recommend  me,  when  I  came  to  a  marrjing  ttme 
of  life,  to  marrjr  suob  aaotbai  woman,  if  such  another 
woman  could  be  fbond. 

As  (he  pnnch  disappeared,  Mr.  Micawber  became  still 
more  friendly  and  oonviviaL  Mrs.  Mioawber's  spirtU 
becoming  elevated,  too,  we  tang  "Anld  I^Hig  Syne." 
When  we  came  to  "  Here's  a  hand,  mj  trustj  frere^" 
we  all  jmned  hands  round  the  table ;  and  when  we  de- 
clared we  wonld  "take  a  right  gude  WilHe  Wanght," 
and  hadn't  the  least  idea  what  it  meant,  we  were  really 


In  a  word,  I  never  saw  anybody  so  thoroughly  jovial 
as  Mr.  Micawber  wat,  down  to  the  very  last  moment  of 
tliu  evening,  w^n  I  took  a  hearty  larewall  of  himself 
and  his  amiable  wife.  Consequently,  I  was  not  pr«pared, 
al  seven  o'clock  next  morning,  to  receive  the  foUowing 
mmmunicfttlon,  dated  half-past  nine  in  the  evening;  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  I  had  leit  him. 

-*Mt  dub  Younq  Fbiemd, 
•The  die  is  cast  — all  is  over.    Hiding  the 
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tf  OMre  with  a  sidLij  mask  of  mirth,  I  have  not  informed' 
;«,  thifl  erening,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  the  remit- 
Inee  I  Under  these  circamstanoes,  alilse  homiKating  lio- 
endore,  humiKatii^  to  contemplate,  and  hamiliating  to 
rabte,  1  have  discharged  the  peconiarj  liabiKtj  ood« 
tracted  at  this  establishment,  by  giving  a  note  of  hand, 
made  payable  fourteen  days  after  date,  at  my  residence, 
Pentonville,  London.  When  it  becomes  due,  it  will  not 
be  taken  up.  The  result  is  destruction.  The  bolt  is 
impending,  and  the  tree  must  ialL 

**'  "Let  the  wretched  man  who  now  addresses  you,  my 
dear  Copperfield,  be  a  beacon  to  yoo  through  life.  He 
writes  with  that  intention,  and  in  that  hope.  If  he  could 
think  himself  of  so  much  use,  one  gleam  <^  day  might, 
by  possibility,  penetrate  into  the  cheerless  dungeon  of 
his  remaining  existence  «•  though  his  longevity  is,  at 
present  (to  say  the  least  of  it),  extremely  problematical 

**  This  is  the  last  communication,  my  dear  Copperfieki, 
JOQ  will  ever  receive 
"From 
"The 
"  Beggared  Outcast, 

"WiLKINS   MlOAWBBB." 

I  was  00  shocked  by  the  contents  <^  this  heart-rending 
letter,  that  1  nm  off  directly  towards  the  little  hotel  with 
the  intention  pf  taking  it  on  my  way  to  Doctor  Strong's, 
and  trying  to  soothe  Bir.  Micawber  with  a  word  of  com- 
fort. But,  half-way  there,  I  met  the  London  coach  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  up  behind ;  Mr.  Micawber,  the 
very  picture  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  smiling  at  Mrs.  Mi* 
oawber's  conversation,  ei|ting  walnuts  out  of  a  paper-bag^ 
with  a  botUe  sticl^  out  of  his  breast-pocket.     As  the? 
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did  not  htm  me,  I  tliought  it  best,  all  things  considera^ 
not  to  see  them.  So,  with  a  gnM  weight  taken  off  mj 
mind,  I  turned  into  k  bj-street  that  was  the  nearest  wa; 
to  schoo],  and  felt,  npon  the  whde,  relieved  that  thcj 
w«n  goae  :  though  I  etill  liked  then  wtrj  Bnch,  bbw^ 
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CHAPTER  XVffl. 


A  JEIBTB08PB0T. 


lir  school-days !  The  silent  gliding  on  of  my  ezisi* 
3006  —  the  unseen,  unfelt  prDgrass  of  my  life  —  from 
childhood  up  to  youth !  Let  me  think,  as  I  look  hack 
Qpon  that  flowing  water,  now  a  dry  channel  OTergrown 
with  leaves,  whether  there  are  any  marks  along  its 
course,  by  which  I  can  remember  how  it  ran. 

A  moment,  and  I  occupy  my  place  in  the  Cathedral, 
where  we  all  went  together,  every  Sunday  morning,  as- 
sembling first  at  school  for  that  purpose.  The  earthy 
smeU,  the  sunless  air,  the  sensation  of  the  world  being 
shut  out,  the  resounding  of  the  organ  through  the  black 
and  white  arched  galleries  and  aisles,  are  wings  that  take 
me  back,  and  hold  me  hovering  above  those  days,  in  a 
half-sleeping  and  half-waking  dream. 

I  am  not  the  last  boy  in  the  school.  I  have  risen,  in 
a  few  months,  over  several  heads.  But  the  first  boy 
leems  to  me  a  mighty  creature,  dwelling  afkr  off*,  whose 
giddy  height  is  unattainable.  Agnes  says  **  No,"  but  I 
•ay  ^  Yes,"  and  tell  her  that  she  little  thinks  what  stores 
of  knowledge  have  been  mastered  by  the  wonderful 
Being,  at  whose  place  she  thinks  I,  even  I,  weak  aspi- 
rant, may  arrive  in  time.  He  is  not  my  private  fnend 
and  public  patron,  as  Steerforth  was,  but  I  hold  him  in 
t  reverential  respect     I  chiefiy  wonder  what  hell  be^ 
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when  be  leaves  Doctor  Strong's,  nnd  what  maaklDd  wID 
ik>  K>  maintAin  any  place  against  him. 

But  who  is  this  that  breaks  upon  me  ?  This  is  Wm 
Sliephenl,  whom  I  lore. 

Hiss  Shepherd  is  a  boarder  at  the  Misses  NettingalTa 
uuhtishment.  I  adOre  Hiss  Shepherd.  She  id  a  litUa 
prl,  in  a  spencer,  with  a  round  face  and  cnrlj  flaxen 
hair.  The  Misses  Nettingall's  joung  ladies  come  to  tfae 
Cathedral  too.  I  cannot  look  upon  my  liook,  for  I  must 
look  upon  Miss  Shepherd.  When  the  choristers  chan^ 
I  hear  Wm  Shepherd.  In  the  service  I  meatallj  in- 
MTt  Miss  ^epherd's  name  —  I  put  her  in  among  the 
Bc^l  Family.  At  home^  in  my  own  room,  I  am  wmda- 
times  moved  to  cry  out,  "  Oh,  Miss  Shepherd  I "  in  a 
transport  of  love. 

For  some  time,  I  am  douhtfiil  of  Miss  Shepherd's  feel- 
ings, but,  at  length,  Fat«  being  propitious,  we  meet  at 
tfae  dancing- school.  I  have  Miss  Shepherd  for  my  part- 
ner. I  touch  Miss  Shepherd's  gtove,  and  feel  a  thrill  go 
up  the  right  arm  of  mj  jacket,  and  come  out  at  my  hair. 
I  say  nothing  tender  to  Miss  Shepherd,  but  we  under- 
stand each  other.  Hies  Shepherd  and  myself  live  bat 
to  be  united. 

Why  do  I  secretly  g;ive  Miss  Shepherd  twelve  Braal 
outs  for  a  present,  I  wonder  ?  Iliey  are  not  expresrivA 
of  afiection,  they  are  difflcnlt  to  pack  into  a  parcel  of  any 
regular  shape,  they  are  hard  to  crack,  even  in  rwHP- 
douTB,  and  they  are  oily  when  cracked ;  yet  I  feel  that 
they  are  appropriate  to  Hiss  Shepherd.  '  Soft,  seedy 
triscaits,  also,  I  bestow  npon  Miss  Shepherd ;  and 
oranges  innomerable.  Once,  I  kiss  Miss  Shepherd  in 
the  doak-room.  Ecstasy!  What  are  my  agony  and 
Hidignmtion  next  day  when  \  h«ar  a  flying  rumor  thai 
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(te  Hisses  Nettiogall  have  stood  Miss  She|.aerd  in  the 
itocks  for  turning  in  her  toes! 

Miss  Shepherd  being  the  one  pervading  theme  and 
rision  of  my  life,  how  do  I  ever  come  to  break  with  her? 
I  can't  conceive.  And  jet  a  coolness  grows  between 
Miss  Shepherd  and  mjself.  Whispers  reach  me  of  Miss 
Shepherd  having  said  she  wished  I  wouldn't  stare  so, 
and  having  avowed  a  preference  for  Master  Jones  —  for 
Jones  I  a  hoy  of  no  merit  whatever  I  The  gulf  between 
me  and  Miss  Shepherd  widens.  At  last,  one  day,  I  meet 
the  Misses  Nettingall's  establishment  out  walking.  Miss 
Shepherd  makes  a  &ce  as  she  goes  by,  and  laughs  to  her 
companion.  AH  is  over.  The  devotion  of  a  life  —  it 
leems  a  life,  it  is  all  the  same  —  is  at  an  end  ;  Miss 
Shepherd  comes  out  of  the  morning-service,  and  the 
Royal  Family  know  her  no  more. 

I  am  higher  in  the  school,  and  no  one  breaks  my 
peace.  I  am  not  at  all  polite,  now,  to  the  Misses  Net- 
tuigall's  young  ladies,  and  shouldn't  dote  on  any  of  them, 
if  they  were  twice  as  many  and  twenty  times  as  beautt- 
fbL  I  think  the  dancing-school  a  tiresome  affair,  anc 
wonder  why  the  girls  can't  dance  by  themselves,  and 
leave  us  alone.  I  am  growing  great  in  Latin  verses, 
tod  neglect  the  laces  of  my  boots.  Doctor  Strong  refers 
to  me  in  public  as  a  promising  young  scholar.  Mr.  Dick 
is  wild  with  joy,  and  my  aunt  remits  me  a  guinea  by  the 
next  post. 

The  shade  of  a  young  butcher  rises,  like  the  appari- 
lioD  of  an  armed  head  in  Macbeth.  Who  is  this  young 
botcher  ?  He  is  the  terror  of  the  youth  of  Canterbury. 
There  is  a  vague  belief  abroad,  that  the  beef  suet  with 
which  he  anoints  his  hair  gives  him  unnatural  strengtL, 
and  that  he  is  a  match  for  a  man.     He  is  a  broad-faced* 
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boll-necked  joung  bateher,  with  rough  red  cheelui  M 
ill-conditioned  mind,  and  an  injurious  too^e.  His  ouin 
Dse  of  this  tongue,  h,  to  disparage  Doctor  Strong's  joui^ 
gentlemen.  He  mys  publicly,  that  if  they  irant  aojthiog 
hell  give  it  'em.  He  names  individuals  among  Uiein 
(myself  included),  whom  he  could  undertak*  to  settlg 
witb  one  hand,  and  the  other  tied  behind  him.  He  waj^ 
Ujs  the  smaller  boys  to  punch  their  unprotected  head^ 
■nd  calls  cballenges  alter  me  in  the  open  streeta.  For 
these  sufficient  reasons  I  resolve  to  fight  the  butcher. 

It  is  a  summer  evening,  down  in  a  green  hallow,  at 
the  corner  of  a  wall.  I  meet  the  butcher  by  appointneat. 
I  am  attended  by  h  select  body  of  our  boys ;  the  butcher, 
by  two  other  butchers,  a  young  publican,  and  a  sweep> 
Tbe  preliminaries  are  adjusted,  and  the  butcher  and  my- 
self stand  face  to  face.  In  a  moment  the  butcher  lights 
ten  tbousand  candles  out  of  my  left  eyebrow.  In  another 
moment,  I  don't  know  where  the  wall  is,  or  where  I  am, 
or  where  anybody  is.  I  hardly  know  which  is  myself  and 
which  tbe  butcher,  we  are  always  in  such  a  tangle  and 
tussle,  knocking  about  upon  the  trodden  grass.  Sometimes 
I  see  the  butcher,  bloody  but  confident ;  sometimes  I  sea 
nothing,  and  sit  gasping  on  my  second's  knee  ;  sometimes 
I  go  in  at  the  butcher  madly,  and  cut  my  knuckles  open 
against  his  face,  without  appearing  to  discompose  him  at 
all.  At  last  I  awake,  very  queer  about  tbe  head,  as  from. 
a  giddy  sleep,  and  see  the  butcher  walking  off,  oongratn 
lated  by  tbe  two  other  butchers  and  the  sweep  and  pub 
lican,  and  putting  on  bis  coat  as  be  goes ;  from  which  I 
angur,  justly,  that  the  victory  is  his. 

I  am  taken  home  in  a  sad  plight,  and  I  have  berf* 
steaks  put  to  my  eyes,  and  am  rubbed  with  vinegar  and 
bnadjr,  and  find  a  great  white  pufiy  place  bursUng  oat 
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m  mj  opper  lip,  which  swells  immoderatelj.  For  three 
6r  four  days  I  remain  at  home,  a  Yery  ill-lookingf  sahjcct, 
with  a  green  shade  over  mj  eyes ;  and  I  should  be  very 
ioU,  bat  that  Agnes  is  a  sister  to  me,  and  condoles  with 
me,  and  reads  to  me,  and  makes  the  time  light  and 
happy.  Agnes  has  my  confidence  completely,  always; 
I  tell  her  all  abont  the  batcher,  and  the  wrongs  he  has 
heaped  upon  me ;  and  she  thinks  I  couldn't  have  done 
otherwise  than  fight  the  batcher,  while  she  shrinks  and 
trembles  at  my  having  fought  him. 

Time  has  stolen  on  unobserved,  for  Adams  is  not  the 
head-boy  in  the  days  that  are  come  now,  nor  has  he  been 
this  many  and  many  a  day.  Adams  has  left  the  school 
BO  long,  that  when  he  comes  bade,  on  a  visit  to  Doctor 
Strong,  there  are  not  many  there,  besides  myself,  who 
know  him.  Adams  is  going  to  be  called  to  the  bar  al* 
most  directly,  and  is  to  be  an  advocate,  and  to  wear  a 
wig.  I  am  surprised  to  find  him  a  meeker  man  than  I 
had  thought,  and  less  imposing  in  appearance.  He  has 
not  staggered  the  world  yet,  either ;  for  it  goes  on  (as 
veil  as  I  can  make  out)  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  he 
had  never  joined  it. 

A  blank,  through  which  the  warriors  of  poetry  and 
history  march  on  in  stately  hosts  that  seem  to  have  no 
end  —  and  what  comes  next  I  /am  the  head-boy,  now ; 
Mid  look  down  on  the  line  of  boys  below  me,  with  a 
condescending  interest  in  such  of  them  as  bring  to  my 
mind  the  boy  I  was  myself,  when  I  first  came  there. 
That  little  fellow  seems  to  be  no  part  of  me ;  I  remem- 
ber him  as  something  left  behind  upon  the  road  of  life  — « 
as  something  I  have  passed,  rather  than  have  actually 
been  —  and  almost  think  of  him  as  of  some  one  else. 

And  the  little  girl  I  saw  on  that  first  day  at  Mr.  Wick* 
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Acid's,  where  is  she?  Gone  also.  In  faer  stead,  tb«  pep 
feet  likeness  of  the  picture,  n  child  likeneaa  no  more 
movea  about  the  house;  and  Agnes  —  nty  sweet  sister, 
as  I  call  her  in  my  thouglit;,  mj  pounsellor  and  Iriend, 
tlie  better  angel  of  Ilie  lives  of  all  who  oome  within 
her  calm,  good,  self-denying  influence  —  is  quite  * 
woman. 

What  other  changes  have  come  apon  me,  besides  ths 
dianges  in  mj  growth  and  looks,  and  in  Uie  knowledge  I 
have  gnrnered  all  this  while  ?  I  wear  a  gold  watch  and 
diain,  a  ring  upon  m;^  little  flnger,  and  a  long-tailed  coat; 
and  I  use  a  great  deal  of  bear's  grease  —  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  ring,  looks  bad.  Am  I  in  lore 
again  ?    I  am.     I  worship  the  eldest  Misa  I^rkins. 

The  eldest  Miss  Larkius  is  not  a  little  girl  She  la 
a  tall,  dBr%,  black-eyed,  gne  figure  of  a  woman.  The 
eldest  Hiss  Ijarkins  is  not  a  chicken  ;  for  tlie  jonngeat 
Miss  Larkins  is  not  that,  and  the  eldest  must  be  three 
or  fbar  years  older.  Perhaps  the  eldeat  Miss  Larkins 
may  be  about  thirty.  Kly  passion  for  her  is  beyond  all 
bounds. 

The  eldest  Miss  Larkins  knows  officers.  It  is  an 
awful  thing  to  bear.  I  see  them  speaking  to  her  in  the 
street  I  see  them  cross  the  way  to  meet  her,  wheo  her 
bonnet  (she  has  a  bright  taste  in  bonnets)  is  seen  coming 
down  the  pavement,  accompanied  by  her  sister's  bonnet. 
She  laughs  and  talks,  and  seems  to  like  it.  I  spend  a 
good  deal  of  my  own  spare  time  in  walking  up  and  down 
to  meet  her.  If  I  c.in  bow  to  her  once  in  the  day  (I 
know  her  Ui  bow  to,  knowing  Mr.  Larkins,)  I  am  hap- 
pier. I  deserve  a  bow  now  and  then.  The  raging 
agonies  I  suffer  on  the  night  of  tlie  Race  Ball,  where  1 
taow  tbo  eldest  Mist  Larkiiu  wlU  be  dancing  with  tba 
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''y  ought  to  have  some  oompensation,  if  theie  bo 
8¥en-banded  justice  in  the  world. 

My  passion  takes  away  my  appetite,  and  makes  me 
wear  my  newe:<t  silk-neckerchief  continually.  1  have  no 
relief  but  in  putting  on  my  best  clothes,  and  having  my 
bcfots  cleaned  over  and  over  again.  I  seem,  then,  to  b« 
worthier  of  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins.  Everything  that 
belongs  to  her,  or  is  connected  with  her,  is  precious  to 
Bie.  Mr.  Larkins  (a  gruff  old  gentleman  with  a  double 
ohin,  and  one  of  his  eyes  immovable  in  his  head)  ia 
finoght  with  interest  to  me.  When  I  can't  meet  his 
daughter,  I  go  where  I  am  likely  to  meet  him.  To  say, 
^  Bow  do  you  do,  Mr.  Larkins  ?  Are  the  young  ladies 
and  all  the  family  quite  well?"  seems  so  pointed,  that  I 
blush. 

I  think  continually  about  my  age.  Say  I  am  seven- 
teen, and  say  that  seventeen  is  young  for  the  eldest  Miss 
Larkins,  what  of  that?  Besides,  I  shall  be  one-and- 
tweaty  in  no  time  almost.  I  regularly  take  walks  out- 
side Mr.  Larkins's  house  in  the  evening,  though  it  cuts 
me  to  the  heart  to  see  the  officers  go  in,  or  to  hear  them 
up  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins 
plays  the  harp.  I  even  walk,  on  two  or  three  oooasionsi 
b  a  sickly,  spoony  manner,  round  and  round  the  house 
after  the  family  are  gone  to  bed,  wondering  which  is  the 
eldest  Miss  Larkins's  chamber  (and  pitching,  I  dare  say 
now,  on  Mr.  Larkins's  instead)  ;  wishing  that  a  fire 
woukl  burst  out ;  that  the  assembled  crowd  would  stand 
appalled;  that  I,  dashing  through  them  with  a  ladder, 
might  rear  it  against  her  window,  save  her  in  my  arms, 
go  baek  for  something  she  bad  led  behind,  and  perish  in 
the  flames.  For  I  am  generally  disinterested  in  my  lovoi 
and  tynk  I  could  be  content  to  make  a  figure  befiwe 
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tCas  Larkins,  and  expire. — Oenerallj',  but  not  ahr^ft 
Sometimes  brighter  viaioiu  rise  before  me.  When  1 
dress  (the  occupatiin  of  two  hours),  for  ■  great  ball 
given  at  the  Larkins'a  (the  anticipation  of  three  weeks)) 
I  indulge  mj  fancj  with  pleaung  images.  I  pictora 
mjseir  taking  courage  to  make  a  declaration  to  Miaa 
Lorkina.  I  picture  Miaa  Larkins  sinking  her  head  upon 
mj  shoulder,  and  e»ymg,  "  Ob,  Hr.  Copperfield,  can  I 
believe  mj  ears  I "  I  picture  Mr.  Larkins  waiting  oa 
me  next  morning,  and  safing,  "My  dear  Copperfield,  mj 
d&Dghter  has  told  roe  alL  Yoath  is  no  objecliaa.  Hera 
are  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Be  happy  I"  I  [uctatia 
my  aunt  relen^ng,  and  bleasing  us;  and  Mr.  Diti  and 
DocUtr  Strong  being  present  at  the  marriage  ceremonj. 
I  am  a  sensible  fellow,  I  believe — I  believe,  oo  lotting 
back,  I  mean — and  modest  I  am  sore;  but  all  Uiis  goea 
on  notwithstanding. 

I  repair  to  the  enchanted  houses  where  there  are  li^il^ 
chattering,  music,  flowers,  officers  (I  am  sorry  to  aae), 
and  the  elde<«t  Miss  Larkins,  a  blase  of  beanty.  She  ia 
dressed  in  bine,  with  blue  flowers  in  her  hair — fbiget- 
me^iots  —  as  if  ihe  had  any  need  to  wear  forget-me-nots  I 
It  is  the  first  really  grown-up  party  that  I  have  ever  been 
invited  to,  and  I  am  a  little  nncomfortable  j  for  I  appeal 
not  to  belong  to  anybody,  and  nobody  appears  to  bava 
anything  to  say  to  me,  except  Mr.  Larkins,  wlto  aska  m« 
bow  my  school-feUows  are,  whiob  he  needn't  do,  as  I  bars 
not  oome  there  to  be  insulted. 

Bat  after  I  have  stood  in  the  dootvway  toe  some  timet 

and  feasted  my  eyes  opon  the  goddess  of  my  heart,  she 

approaches  me  —  she,  the  eldeat  Miss  Larkina  1  —  and 

aska  me  pleaaaotly,  if  I  dance. 

I  ttaamer,  with  a  bow,  "  WUh  you.  Miss  Larktm." 
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'  WHh  no  one  else  ?  "  inquires  Miss  Larking. 

^  I  shoald  have  no  pleasure  in  dancing  with  anj  one 
rise." 

Miss  Larkins  laughs  and  blushes  (or  I  think  she 
Mashes),  and  sajs,  ^'Next  time  but  one,  I  shall  be  very 

The  time  arrives.  **  It  is  a  waH£,  I  think,**  Miss  Lar- 
kins doabtftiDj  obsenres,  when  I  present  m  jself.  ^  Do 
700  wito  ?    If  not,  Captain  Bailey  "  — 

Bot  I  do  waltz  (prettj  well,  too,  as  it  happens),  and  I 
take  Miss  Larkins  out.  I  take  her  sternly  from  the  side 
of  Captain  Bailey.  He  is  wretched,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
but  he  is  nothing  to  me.  I  have  been  wretched,  too.  I 
waits  with  the  eldest  Miss  Larkins !  I  don't  know  where, 
among  whom,  or  how  long.  I  only  know  that  I  swim 
abent  in  space,  with  a  blae  angel,  in  a  state  of  blissfiil 
delirium,  until  I  find  myself  alone  with  her  in  a  Kttle 
room,  resting  on  a  sofa.  She  admires  a  flower  (pink 
camellia  japoniea,  price  half  a  crown),  in  my  buttonhole. 
I  give  it  her,  and  say : 

**  I  ask  an  inestimable  price  for  it.  Miss  Larkins^" 

**  Indeed !     What  is  that  ?  "  returns  Miss  Larkins. 

**  A  flower  of  yours,  that  I  may  treasure  it  as  a  miser 
does  gdd." 

*You*ro  a  bold  boy,"  says  Miss  Larkins.     **  There.* 

She  gives  it  me,  not  displeased ;  and  I  put  it  to  my 
Kpe,  and  then  into  my  breast.  Miss  Larkins,  laughing^ 
draws  her  hand  thi^ugh  my  arm,  and  says,  *^  Now  take 
me  back  to  Captain  Bailey." 

I  am  lost  in  the  recollection  of  this  delicicus  interview, 
and  the  waits,  when  she  comes  to  me  again,  with  a  plain 
elderly  gentleman,  who  ha9  been  playing  whist  all  nighti 
ipon  her  arm,  and  says : 
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"  Ob  I  here  b  my  bold  friend !  Hr.  Chestle  wanti  to 
know  jou,  Mr.  CopperBeld." 

I  feel  Bt  once  that  be  ie  a  friend  of  the  familj,  and  ua 
much  gra^fled. 

"  I  admire  your  taste,  sir,"  sajs  Hr.  Chestle.  "  b 
does  you  credit.  I  eappoae  joa  don't  take  much  intereat 
in  bops  i  but  I  am  a  pretty  large  grower  myaelf;  and  if 
joa  ever  like  to  oome  over  to  our  neighborfaood— nei^- 
borhood  of  Ashfbrd  —  and  take  a  run  about  our  place, 
we  shall  be  glad  for  you  to  stop  as  long  as  you  like." 

I  thank  Mr.  Chestle  warmly,  and  shake  hands.  I 
think  I  am  in  a  happy  dream.  I  waltx  with  the  eldest 
Miss  Larkins  once  again  —  she  says  I  waits  so  wdl  1  I 
go  home  in  a  stale  of  unspeakable  bliss,  and  walu  in 
imagination,  alt  night  long,  with  my  arm  round  the  blue 
waist  of  my  dear  divinity.  For  some  days  afterwards, 
I  am  lost  in  rapturous  reflections ;  but  I  neither  see  her 
in  the  street,  nor  when  I  call.  I  am  imperfectly  consoled 
for  thia  disappointment  by  the  sacred  pledget  the  perished 
flower. 

"  Trotwood,"  says  Agnes,  one  day  after  dinner.  "Wbo 
do  yon  think  is  going  to  be  married  t04norrow  ?  ScHue 
one  you  admire." 

"Not  you,  I  suppose,  Agnes?" 

"  Not  me  I  "  raising  her  cheerful  face  from  the  mnuB 
she  is  copying.  "Do  you  hear  him,  papa? — The 
sldest  Mi^  Larkins." 

"To — to  Captain  Bailey?"  I  have  just  enou^ 
fower  to  ask. 

"  No :  to  no  Captain.    To  Hr.  Chestle,  a  hop-grower." 

I  am  terribly  deeded  for  about  a  week  or  two.  1 
■ke  off  my  rinj^  I  wear  my  worst  clothes,  I  use  no 
Aaar's   grease,  and  I  fret^neatlj  lament   over  the  bu 
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Larkins's  fiEided  flower.  Being,  bj  that  time,  rather 
tired  of  this  kind  of  life,  and  having  received  new  prov- 
ocation from  the  batcher,  I  throw  the  flower  away,  go 
oat  with  the  batcher,  and  glorioasly  defeat  him. 

This,  and  the  resumpUon  of  mj  ring,  as  well  as  of 
the  bear's  grease  In  moderation,  are  the  last  marks  I 
nm  disoeni,  now,  in  my  progress  to  seventeen. 
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CHAPTBB  XDC 

1    LOOS    ABOUT   ■»,   AKD    HAXK    A    DUOOYSAr. 

I  AH  doubtful  whether  I  was  at  heart  glad  or  tarrf 
when  m^  school-days  drew  to  an  end,  and  the  tinM 
came  for  mf  leaving  Doctor  Strong's.  I  had  been  verj 
bappj'  there,  I  had  a  great  attachment  for  the  Doctor, 
and  I  was  eminent  and  dialingnished  in  that  little  world. 
For  thene  reasons  I  was  sorry  to  go ;  but  for  other  rea- 
sons, un8ub.°tsntial  enough,  I  was  glad.  Misty  ideas  of 
being  a  young  roan  at  my  own  dispoeal,  of  the  impor- 
tance attaching  to  a  young  man  at  his  own  disposal,  of 
the  wonderful  things  to  be  seen  and  done  by  that  mag- 
nificent animal,  and  the  wonderiul  effects  he  could  not 
fail  to  male  opon  society,  lured  me  away.  So  power- 
ful were  these  Tisionary  considerations  in  my  boyish 
mind,  that  I  seem,  aecflrding  to  my  present  way  of  think- 
ing, to  have  lefl  school  withoat  natural  regret.  The 
separation  has  not  made  the  impression  on  me,  that 
other  separations  have.  I  try  in  rain  to  recall  how 
I  felt  about  it,  and  what  its  circumstances  were;  but 
it  is  not  momentous  in  ray  recollection.  I  suppose  the 
lining  prospect  confused  mc.  1  know  tbat  my  juve- 
nile experiences  went  for  little  or  nothing  then  ;  and 
that  life  was  more  like  a  great  fairy  story,  which  I 
was  just  about  to  beg^n  to  read,  than  anything  else. 

My  a,aat  and  I  bad   held  many  grave  deliberatjow 
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Ml  the  calliiig  to  which  I  should  be  devoted.  For  a 
jear  or  more  I  had  endeavored  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  her  oflen-repeated  question,  ^  What  I  would 
like  to  be?"  Bat  I  had  no  particular  liking,  that  I 
ooald  discover,  for  anything.  If  I  could  have  been  in- 
spired with  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  navigation, 
taken  the  conunand  of  a  fast-sailing  expedition,  and  gone 
round  the  world  on  a  triumphant  voyage  of  discovery, 
I  think  I  might  have  considered  myself  completely 
raited.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  such  miraculous 
provision,  my  desire  was  to  apply  myself  to  some  pur- 
suit that  would  not  lie  too  heavily  upon  her  purse  ;  and 
to  do  my  duty  in  it,  whatever  it  mig^t  be. 

Mr.  Dick  had  regularly  assisted  at  our  councils,  with 
a  medilaitive  and  sage  demeanor.  He  never  made  a 
saggestion  but  once  ;  and  on  that  occasion  (I  don't  know 
what  put  it  in  hb  head),  he  suddenly  proposed  that  I 
ahould  be  ^a  Brazier."  My  aunt  received  this  pro- 
posal 80  very  ungraciously,  that  be  never  ventured  on 
a  aecond  ;  but  ever  afterwards  confined  himself  to  look- 
bg  watchfully  at  her  for  her  suggestions,  and  rattling 
his  money. 

**  Trot,  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt,  one 
morning  in  the  Christmas  season  when  I  left  school; 
''as  this  knoUy  point  is  stiU  unsettled,  and  as  we  must 
not  make  a  mistake  in  our  decision  if  we  can  help  it, 
I  Ihink  we  had  better  take  a  little  breathing-time.  In 
the  mean  while,  you  must  try  to  look  at  it  from  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  not  as  a  school-boy." 

'^I  will,  aunt" 

**  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  pursued  my  aunt,  **  that  a 
KUle  change,  and  a  glimpse  of  life  out  of  doors,  may ' 
W  useful,  in  helping  you  to  kno>¥  your  own  mind,  and 
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form  a  cooler  jndgmeDt.  Sappoae  jon  were  to  take  a 
little  jonraey  now.  Suppose  joa  were  to  go  down  into 
the  old  part  of  the  counti;  again,  for  instance,  and 
tee  that  —  that  oatMjf-tbe-waj'  woman  with  the  aaragest 
of  namea,"  Bud  my  aunt,  robbing  her  nose,  for  tin 
eonld  never  tboniaghly  forgive  Feggotty  for  tieing  w 
sailed. 

"  Of  all  thingB  in  the  world,  aunt,  1  ^ooM  t%o  it 
best" 

"  Well,"  said  my  aunt,  "  thal^s  liu^y,  for  I  ahoald  like 
it  too.  Bat  it'e  natural  and  rational  that  yon  sboaU 
like  iL  And  I  am  very  well  pennaded  that  wluUwer 
yon  do.  Trot,  will  always  be  natural  and  rational." 

"  I  hope  M,  aunt." 

"  Tour  sister,  Betsey  Trotwood,"  taid  my  aunt,  «  woaM 
Inve  been  as  natural  and  rational  a  girt  as  ever  breath- 
ed.    Ton'l!  be  worthy  of  her,  won't  yoo?" 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  worthy  of  jwK,  aunt  That  will 
be  enough  for  me." 

"  It's  a  roerey  that  poor  dear  baby  of  a  mother  of 
yoars  didn't  live,"  said  my  aunt,  looking  at  me  ai^nvv- 
ingly,  "  or  she'd  have  been  bo  vain  of  her  boy  by  this 
time,  tiiat  her  soft  little  head  would  have  t>een  com- 
pletely turned,  if  there  was  anjUiing  of  it  left  to  turn.* 
(My  aunt  always  excused  any  weakneas  at  ker  own  in 
my  behalf,  by  transforring  it  in  this  way  to  i^  poor 
mother.)  "  Blew)  me,  Trotwood,  bow  jou  do  reoiind 
me  of  her ! " 

"  IMeanantly,  I  hope,  annt?"  said  L 

"  He's  as  like  Iter,  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  emphatically, 
"he's  as  like  her,  as  she  was  that  aftenmon,  before  she 
began  to  fret  —  bless  my  heart,  he's  as  like  ber,  as  h* 
can  kiok  at  me  oat  of  bis  two  eyee ! " 
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**Ib  he  indeed?''  said  Mr.  Dick. 

^'And  he's  like  David,  too,"  said  my  annt,  deei- 
lively. 

**  He  is  very  like  David !  ^  said  Mr.  Dick. 

^Bot  what  I  want  yon  to  be,  Trot,''  resamed  my 
aoni —  ^  I  don't  mean  physically,  but  morally;  you  are 
very  well  physically  —  is,  a  firm  fellow.  A  fine  firm 
fellow,  with  a  will  of  your  own.  With  resolution,"  said 
my  aunt,  shaking  her  cap  at  me,  and  clinching  her 
kand.  **With  determination.  With  character,  Trot  — 
vith  strength  of  character  that  is  not  to  be  influenced, 
ULoept  on  good  reason,  by  anybody,  or  by  anything. 
That's  what  I  want  you  to  be.  That's  what  your  father 
tod  mother  might  both  have  been,  Heaven  knows,  and 
been  the  better  for  it" 

I  intimated  that  I  hoped  I  should  be  what  she  de- 
scribed. 

''That  you  may  begin,  in  a  small  way,  to  have  a 
reliance  upon  yourself,  and  to  act  for  yourself,"  said  my 
annt,  ^  I  shall  send  you  upon  your  trip,  alone.  I  did 
think,  once,  of  Mr.  Dick's  going  with  you  ;  but,  on  sec^ 
end  thoughts,  I  shall  keep  him  to  take  care  of  me." 

Mr.  Dick,  for  a  moment,  looked  a  little  disappointed ; 
until  the  honor  and  dignity  of  having  to  take  care  of 
the  most  wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  restored  the 
Bonshine  to  his  face. 

**  Besides,"  said  my  aunt,  ^  there's  the  Memorial "  -— 

*^  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Dick  in  a  hurry,  '^  I  in- 
tend,  Trotwood,  to  get  that  done  immediately  —  it  really 
must  be  done  immediately  I  And  then  it  will  go  in 
700  know — and  then," — said  Mr.  Dick,  after  check- 
ing himself,  and  pausing  a  long  time,  ''there'll  be  a 
pietty  kettle  of  fish  ! " 
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In  pursuance  of  my  aunt's  kind  scheme,  I  was  ahorliy 
kllenrards  fitted  out  with  a  handiHime  purse  of  monaj, 
and  a  portmanteau,  and  tenderlj  dismissed  upon  mj 
expedi^on.  At  parting,  my  auat  gare  me  some  good 
advice,  and  a  good  monj  kisses ;  and  said  that  as  her 
object  vas  that  I  should  look  about  me,  and  should 
think  a  little,  she  would  recommend  me  to  stay  a  few 
days  in  London,  if  I  liked  it,  either  on  my  way  down 
Into  Suffolk,  or  in  coming  back.  In  a  word,  I  was  at 
liberty  (o  do  what  I  would,  for  three  weeks  or  a  month ; 
and  00  other  conditions  wer«  imposed  upon  my  freedom 
tlian  th«  before-mentioned  thinking  and  looking  about 
me,  and  a  pledge  to  write  three  times  a  week  and  faith- 
fully report  myself- 

I  went  to  Canterbury  Bret,  that  I  might  take  leave  of 
Agnee  and  Mr.  Wickfleld  (my  old  room  in  wboee  honse 
I  had  not  yet  relinquished),  and  also  of  the  good  Doctor. 
Agnec  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  told  me  HM,  the 
houee  had  not  been  like  itself  since  I  had  left  it. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  not  like  myself  when  I  am  away," 
said  T.  "I  seem  to  want  my  right  bond,  when  I  mm 
you.  Though  that's  not  saying  much ;  for  there's  no 
head  in  my  right  hand,  and  no  heart.  Every  one  who 
knows  you,  consults  with  you,  and  is  guided  by  jon, 
Agnes." 

"  Evjry  one  who  knows  me,  spoils  me,  I  believe,"  iha 
aOBwered,  smiling. 

"  No.  It's  because  you  are  like  no  one  else.  You  are 
w  good  and  so  sweet-tempered.  Ton  have  such  a  gentle 
nature,  and  you  are  always  right." 

"Tou  talk,"  said  Agnes,  breaking  into  a  pleasant 
laugh,  as  she  sat  at  work,  "  as  if  I  were  the  lat«  Hiii 
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'^  Come !  Il^s  not  fair  to  abuse  my  confidence,**  I  an- 
swered, reddening  at  the  recollection  of  my  blue  enslaver. 
''But  I  shall  confide  in  yoo,  just  the  same,  Agnes.  I 
can  never  grow  out  of  that  Whenever  I  fall  into 
trouble,  or  fall  in  love,  I  shall  always  tell  you,  if  you'll 
let  me  —  even  when  I  come  to  fall  in  love  in  earnest'' 

**  Why,  you  have  always  been  in  earnest! "  said  Agnesi 
laughing  again. 

''Oh!  that  was  as  a  child,  or  a  school-boy,'^^^d  I, 
kughing,  in  my  turn,  not  without  being  a  little  shame- 
'fiu»d.  '*  Times  are  altering  now,  and  I  sm^pose  I  shall 
be  in  a  terrible  state  of  earnestness  one  iay  or  other. 
My  wonder  is^  that  you  are  not  in  earnest  yourself,  by 
this  time,  Agnes." 

Agnes  laughed  again,  and  shook  her  head. 

'*'  Oh,  I  know  you  are  not ! "  said  I, ''  bemuse  if  yon 
had  been,  yon  would  have  told  me.  Or  at  least "  —  (or 
I  saw  a  faint  blush  in  her  face,  "  you  would  have  let  me 
find  it  out  for  myself.  But  there  is  no  one  tltiat  I  know 
of,  who  deserves  to  love  yotc,  Agnes.  Some  one  of  a 
nobler  character,  and  more  worthy  altogether  than  any 
one  I  have  ever  seen  here,  must  rise  up,  before  I  give  my 
consent.  In  the  time  to  come,  I  shall  have  a  wary  eye 
on  aU  admirers ;  and  shall  exact  a  great  deal  from  the 
mooessfbl  one,  I  assure  you." 

We  had  gone  on,  so  far,  in  a  mixture  of  oonfidential 
jest  and  earnest,  that  had  long  grown  naturally  out  of 
Mr  familiar  relations,  begun  as  mere  children.  But 
Agnes,  now  suddenly  lifting  op  her  eyes  to  mine,  and 
speaking  in  a  different  manner,  said : 

^  Trotwood,  there  is  something  that  I  wont  to  ask  yon, 
tnd  that  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity  of  asking 
flnr  a  long  time,  perhaps -^  something  I  would  ask,  I 
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ihink,  of  DO  one  else.  Have  yon  observed  aiij  gradual 
alteration  in  papa?  " 

I  hftd  obMi-ved  it,  and  bad  often  wondwed  wbatbei 
the  had  tqo>  I  must  have  Bbown  as  nwefa,  now,  in  ■; 
face ;  for  her  eyes  were  in  a  moment  cast  down,  and  I 
saw  tears  in  them. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,"  ahe  said,  in  a  low  roioe. 

"  I  think  —  aball  I  be  quite  plain,  Agnes,  liking  him 
•0  much  7  " 

"  Yes,"  she  aaid. 

"  I  think  be  doee  himself  no  good  bj  the  habit  that 
has  increased  upon  him  since  I  firat  came  here.  He  ia 
often  V9iy  nervous  —  or  I  fancj  ao." 

"  It  is  not  fancj,"  sMd  Agnes,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Bis  hand  trembles,  bis  speedi  is  not  plain,  and  hia 
^es  look  wild.  I  have  reinarked  that  at  those  tunes, 
and  when  he  is  least  like  himself,  be  is  most  certiua  to 
be  wanted  on  some  bnsiuese.'' 

"  B7  Uriah,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Yes }  and  the  sense  of  being  unfit  for  it,  or  of  mot 
baring  understood  it,  w  of  having  abown  his  oonditioo 
in  spite  of  himself,  seenu  to  make  him  ao  unea^,  that 
next  day  be  is  worse,  and  next  daj  worse,  and  so  he  be- 
comes jaded  and  haggard.  Do  not  be  alarmed  bjr  what 
I  saj',  Agnes,  but  in  this  state  I  saw  him,  only  the  othor 
evening,  lay  down  bis  head  upon  his  desk,  and  shed  tear* 
like  a  child." 

Her  band  passed  softly  before  my  lips  while  I  was  yet 
speaking,  and  in  a  moment  she  had  met  bw  ftther  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  was  hanging  on  bis  sboolder.  lie 
expression  of  ber  face,  as  they  both  looked  towards  me, 
I  felt  to  be  very  touching.  There  was  such  de^  toot- 
gem  for  him,  and  gratitude  to  him  for  all  his  lova  and 
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Qve,  in  her  bemitifal  look ;  aad  there  was  such  a  fervent 
ippeal  to  me  to  deal  tenderly  by  him,  even  in  my  inmost 
IhoiiglitB,  and  to  let  no  hanh  construction  find  any  place 
i^nst  him ;  she  was,  at  onoe^  so  proud  of  him  and  de- 
voted to  him,  yet  so  compassionate  and  sorry,  and  so  re- 
liant upon  me  to  be  so,  too ;  that  nothing  she  conld  hav 
said   would  have  expressed  more  to  me,  or  moTcd  mo 


We  were  to  drink  tea  at  the  Doctor's.  We  went  there 
at  the  usual  hour ;  and  round  the  study-fireside  found  the 
Dootor,  and  his  young  wife,  and  her  mother.  The  Doc- 
tor, who  made  as  much  of  my  going  away  as  if  I  were 
going  to  China,  received  me  as  an  honored  guest ;  and 
called  fiw  a  log  of  wood  to  be  thrown  on  the  fire,  that  he 
might  see  the  face  of  his  old  pupil  reddening  in  the  blaze. 

^  I  shall  not  see  many  more  new  faces  in  Trotwood's 
stead,  Wickfield,"  said  the  Doctor,  warming  his  hands ; 
**  I  am  getting  lazy,  and  want  ease.  I  shall  relinquish 
all  my  young  people  in  another  six  months,  and  lead  a 
quieter  life." 

**  Ton  have  said  so,  any  time  these  ten  years.  Doctor,** 
Mr.  Wickfield  answered. 

*BiQt  now  I  mean  to  do  it,**  returned  the  Doctor. 
**  My  first  master  will  succeed  me  —  I  am  in  earnest  at 
last — so  youll  soon  have  to  arrange  our  contracts,  and 
to  bind  us  firmly  to  them,  like  a  couple  of  knaves." 

^  And  to  take  care,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  "^  that  you're 
not  imposed  on,  eh  ?  —  as  you  certainly  would  be,  in  any 
eontract  you  should  make  for  yourself.  Well!  I  am 
nady«     There  are  worse  tasks  than  that,  in  my  caHiug.** 

*"  I  shall  haTO  nothing  to  think  of,  then,"  said  the  Doo- 
tatf  with  a  smile,  **  but  my  Dictionary ;  and  this  other 
ssotract-bargain  —  Annie." 
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As  Mr.  Wickfield  glanced  towards  her,  eiltiDg  at  At 
lettable  by  Agnes,  ebe  saemed  to  me  to  avoid  bie  look 
vitb  Bach  imw^ited  besitadoo  and  timiditj,  tiiat  in  s^ 
tentton  became  fixed  upon  her,  ai  if  Bometfaing  iraN 
uiggeated  to  his  ihoughU. 

"  There  is  a  post  oomo  in  frosa  India,  I  obaerre,"  bi 
■aid,  ailor  a  stiort  silence. 

"Bj  the  hj\  and  letters  from  Mr.  Jack  MaUon  ' 
•aid  the  Doctor. 

"Indeed?" 

"  Poor  dear  Jack  I  "  said  Mrs.  Uarklebam,  sbakhig  bei 
bead.  "That  trying  climate  1 — like  living,  they  tell  nw, 
OB  a  sand-hai^  andenieath  a  barning-glass  I  He  looked 
strong,  bat  be  waMi't.  iiy  dear  Doctor,  it  was  his  spirit, 
not  his  constitution,  that  be  ventured  on  so  boldlj.  Ab- 
nie,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  you  must  perfitctlj'  recollect  that 
jOnr  coasin  never  was  strong  —  not  what  can  be  called 
nbiul,  you  know,"  said  Mn.  Markleham,  with  empbasii^ 
and  looking  round  upon  as  gencntUjr,  —  "  from  the  time 
when  my  daughter  and  himself  were  children,  together, 
aad  walkii^  about,  ann-ln-arm,  the  livelong  day." 

Annie,  thus  addi'esaed,  made  no  reply. 

"  Do  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  ma'am,  that  Mr. 
Maldon  is  ill  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  111  I "  replied  the  Old  Soldier.  «  My  dear  sir,  b«^ 
all  sorts  of  things." 

«  Except  well  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wickfield. 

"  Except  well,  indeed  !  "  sud  the  Old  Soldier.  «  Ha 
bas  had  dreadful  strokes  of  the  sun,  no  doubt,  and  jnngla 
famrs  and  agues,  end  every  kind  of  thing  yon  can  Ben- 
tioD.  As  to  his  liver,"  said  the  Old  Siddier  reaignedly, 
*  tliat,  of  oonrae,  he  gave  up  altogether,  when  be  flnl 
mot  out ! " 
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<"  Does  ke  Mj  «U  this?  **  asked  Mr.  WickfieU. 

^  Saj  ?  Mj  dear  m^"  returned  Mrs.  MarklebaiB, 
shaking  her  head  and  her  fan^  ^you  little  know  mj 
poor  Jack  MakLon  when  joa  a^  that  question.  Say  ? 
Not  he.  You  might  drag  him  at  the  heels  of  four  wild 
horses  firsts" 

**  Mama !  *  said  Mrs.  Strong. 

*'  Annie,  my  dear,"  returned  her  mother,  **  onoe  for  all, 
I  most  really  beg  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  me, 
unless  it  is  to  confirm  what  I  say.  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do,  that  your  cousin  Maldon  would  be  dragged  at  the 
heels  of  any  number  of  wild  horses  —  why  should  I  con- 
fine myself  to  four!  I  won'l  confine  myself  to  four—* 
eight,  sixteen,  two-and-thirty,  rather  than  say  anything 
calculated  to  overturn  the  Doctor's  plans.** 

*^  WidLfield's  plans,"  said  the  Doctor,  stroking  his  £Eiee, 
and  looking  penitently  at  his  adviser.  **  That  is  to  say, 
oor  joint  plans  for  him.  I  said  myself,  abroad  or  at 
home." 

''  And  I  said,"  added  Mr.  Wickfield  gravely,  *"  abroad. 
I  was  the  means  of  sending  him  abroad.  It's  my  respon- 
Bibility.- 

*^  Oh !  Responsibility !"  said  the  Ok)  Soldier.  <<  Every- 
thing was  done  for  tbe  best,  my  dear  Mr.  Wickfield; 
eTcrything  was  done  for  the  kindest  and  best,  we  know. 
But  if  the  dear  fellow  can't  live  there,  he  can't  live  there. 
And  if  he  can't  live  there,  he'll  die  there,  sooner  than 
hei^  overturn  the  Doctor's  plans.  I  know  him,"  said 
the  Old  Soldier,  fanning  herself,  in  a  sort  of  calm  pro- 
phetic agony,  *^  and  I  know  he'll  die  there,  sooner  than 
hell  overturn  the  Doctor's  plans." 

^  Well,  well,  ma'am,"  said  the  Doctor  cheerfully,  **  I 
am  not  bigoted  to  my  plans,  and  I  can  overturn  them 
VOL.  n.  7 
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mjMlf.  I  can  snbitJtaile  sotne  other  plaiu.  If  BIr 
Jftok.  Hmldon  comM  hofm  on  acoonnt  of  ill  health,  he 
muBt  not  be  allowed  to  go  back,  and  we  must  endeavor 
to  make  some  more  suitable  and  fortunate  prorisioii  (or 
him  in  ibis  countrj'." 

Mr6.  Marklebam  wad  so  overcome  bj  thii  generous 
^>eecb  —  which,  I  need  not  t^y,  she  had  not  at  all  ex- 
pected or  lod  up  to  —  that  she  could  only  leH  the  Dodoi 
it  was  like  himself,  and  go  several  times  through  that 
openuion  of  kissing  the  sticks  of  lier  fan,  and  then  tap- 
ping bis  band  with  iL  After  which  she  gently  chid  her 
daughter  Annie,  for  not  being  more  demonstrative  when 
inch  kindnesMB  were  showered,  for  her  sake,  on  her  old 
playfellow :  and  entertained  us  with  some  particolani 
oonceming  other  deserving  members  o(  her  &mily,  whom 
it  was  desirable  to  set  on  their  deserving  legs. 

AH  this  time,  her  daughter  Annie  never  onoe  spoke, 
or  lifted  up  her  eyes.  All  this  time,  Ur.  Wickfleld  bad 
bis  glance  upon  her  as  she  sat  by  bis  own  daa^ter'a 
■de.  It  appeared  to  me  that  be  never  thought  of  being 
obaerved  by  any  one ;  but  was  so  intent  upon  her,  and 
upon  bis  own  thoughts  in  connection  with  her,  as  to  be 
quite  absorbed.  He  now  asked  what  Hr.  Jack  Blaldon 
had  actually  written  in  reference  to  himself,  and  to  whom 
he  had  written  it? 

"Why,  here,"  said  Mrs,  Marklebam,  taking  a  letter 
from  the  chimuey-piece  above  the  Doctor's  head,  "  the 
dear  fellow  says  to  the  Doctor  himself — where  is  itf 
Oh  I  —  'I  am  sorry  to  inform  yon  that  my  health  ii 
mtfering  severely,  and  that  I  fear  I  may  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  returning  home  for  a  time,  as  the  only 
hope  of  restoration.'  That's  pretty  plain,  poor  fellow  I 
Jih  oalj  hope  of  restoration  1  But  Aniue's  letter  ii 
pUner  still.    Annie,  abovi  m6  iVaX  \«Mit  «Qa&^ 
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^  Not  DOWy  mama,"  she  pleaded  in  a  low  tone. 

**  Mj  dear,  you  absolutely  are,  on  some  subjeets,  one 
of  the  most  ridiculous  persons  in  the  world,**  returned 
bcr  mother,  ^aod  perhaps  the  most  unnatural  to  the 
claims  of  your  own  family.  We  never  should  have 
heard  of  tlie  letter  at  all,  I  believe,  unless  1  had  asked 
ibr  it  myself.  Do  you  eall  that  confidence,  my  love, 
towards  Doctor  Strong?  I  am  surprised.  Tou  ought 
to  know  better." 

The  letter  was  reluctantly  produced  ;  and  as  I  handed 
it  to  the  old  lady,  I  saw  how  the  unwilling  hand  from 
which  I  took  it,  trembled. 

**  Now  let  us  see,"  said  Mrs.  Markleham,  patting  her 
glass  to  her  eye,  ^  where  the  passage  is.  '  The  remem<^ 
brance  of  old  times,  my  dtfarest  Annie '  •—  and  so  forth 
—  it's  not  there.  *The  amiable  old  Proctor'  —  who's 
he?  Dear  me,  Annie,  how  illegibly  your  cousin  Mai- 
don  writes,  and  how  stupid  I  am  I  *  Doctor,'  of  course. 
Ah  I  amiable  indeed  I "  Here  she  left  off,  to  kiss  her 
fim  again,  and  shake  it  at  the  Doctor,  who  was  k>oking 
at  us  in  a  state  of  placid  satisfaction.  ^Now  I  have 
found  it.  '  Tau  may  not  be  surprised  to  hear,  Annie '  -— 
no,  to  be  sure,  knowing  that  he  never  was  really  strong ; 
what  did  I  say  just  now  ?  — '  that  I  have  undergone  so 
much  in  this  distant  place,  as  to  have  decided  to  leave  it 
at  all  hazards ;  on  sick  leave,  if  I  can ;  on  total  resigna- 
taoa,  if  that  is  not  to  be  obtained.  What  I  have  endured, 
and  do  endure  here,  is  insupportable.'  And  but  for  the- 
promptitude  of  that  best  of  creatures,"  said  Mrs.  Mark- 
leham, telegraphing  the  Doctor  as  before,  and  rofdding 
the  letter,  ^  it  would  be  insupportable  to  me  to  think  of.** 

Mr,  Wickfield  said  not  one  word,  though  the  old  lady 
UMskad  to  him  as  if  for  his  commentary  on  this  intelli« 
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geDC«;  but  Bat  several/  ulent,  with  his  ejea  fixed  on  tbt 
ground.  Long  after  the  subject  was  diunissed,  and  other 
topics  occnpied  ns,  he  r^ntuoed  ao)  seldom  raising  hit 
eyes,  unless  to  rest  them  for  a  numient,  with  a  thoogfaU 
ful  frown,  upon  the  Doelor,  or  bis  wife,  or  both. 

Tbo  Doctor  was  very  fond  of  musio.  Agnes  sang 
with  great  sweetness  and  expression,  and  so  did  Ur& 
Strong  Tbej  saog  togMher,  and  plajrod  duels  ti^tlwr, 
and  we  had  quite  a  little  concerL  But  I  remarked  twa 
things:  first,  tlmt  though  Annie  soon  recovered  her  com- 
posure, and  was  quite  herself,  there  was  a  blank  between 
her  and  Mr.  Wickfield  which  separated  them  wbollj 
from  each  other;  secondly,  that  Mr.  Wick&eld  seemed 
to  dislike  the  intimacy  between  her  and  Agnes,  and  to 
watch  it  with  uneasiness.  And  now,  I  must  confess,  tha 
recoDection  of  what  I  had  seen  oa  that  night  when  Mr. 
MaMon  went  away,  first  began  to  return  upon  me  with 
a  meaning  it  had  never  had,  and  to  trouble  me.  Hw 
innocent  beauty  of  her  face  was  not  as  inoocent  to  ma 
as  it  had  been;  I  mistrusted  the  natural  grace  and 
charm  of  her  manner ;  and  when  I  kicked  at  Agnes  by 
her  side,  and  thought  how  good  and  true  Agnea  waa, 
sospicions  arose  within  me  that  it  was  an  ill-assorted 
liiendBhip. 

She  was  so  haf^y  in  it  herself,  however,  and  tha 
other  was  so  happy  too,  that  they  made  the  evening  fiy 
away  as  if  it  were  hot  an  hour.  It  dosed  in  an  inoidenl 
which  I  well  remember.  They  were  taking  leave  of 
each  other,  and  Agnes  was  giHng  to  embrace  her  and 
kiss  her,  when  Mr.  Wi^fieM  stepped  between  them,  aa 
if  by  acddent,  and  drew  Agnes  quickly  away.  Then  I 
saw,  as  though  all  the  intervening  time  had  been  eai^ 
anlM,  and  I  were  still  standiag  in  the  door-wqr  oa  A» 
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i^glit  pf  tbe  depwrturey  the  eiq>reB8ioD  o£  that  night  in 
the  faoe  of  Mr^.  Strong,  as  it  eonfroated  his. 

I  cannot  a9j  what  an  impression  this  made  upon  ipa, 
or  how  impossihle  I  found  it,  when  I  thought  of  her 
afterwards,  to  s^Munte  her  from  this  look,  and  remember 
her  face  in  its  innocent  loveliness  again*  It  haunted  me 
when  I  got  home.  I  seemed  to  have  left  the  Doctor's 
roof  with  a  dark  cloud  lowering  on  it.  The  reverence 
that  I  had  for  his  gray  head,  was  mingled  with  ooni'- 
miseration  for  his  faith  in  those  who  were  treacherous 
Co  him,  and  with  resentment  against  those  who  injured 
him.  The  impending  shadow  of  a  great  affliction,  and  a 
great  disgrace  that  had  no  distinct  form  in  it  yet,  fell  like 
a  stain  upon  the  quiet  place  where  I  had  worked  and 
played  »s  a  boy,  and  did  it  a  cruel  wrong.  I  had  no 
pleasure  in  thinking,  any  more,  of  the  grave  old  broad- 
leaved  aloe-trees  which  remained  shut  up  in  themselves  a 
hundred  years  together,  and  of  the  trim  smooth  grass- 
plot,  and  the  stone  urns,  and  the  Doctor's  walk,  and  the 
ooogenial  sound  of  the  Cathedral  bell  hovering  above 
thero  all.  It  was  as  if  the  tranquil  sanctuary  of  my  boy* 
hood  had  been  sacked  before  my  face,  and  its  peace  and 
honor  given  to  the  winds. 

But  morning  brought  with  it  my  parting  from  the  old 
house,  which  Agnes  had  filled  with  her  influence ;  and 
that  occupied  my  mind  sufficiently.  I  should  be  there 
again  soon,  no  doubt ;  I  might  sleep  again  —  perhaps 
often  —  in  my  old  room  ;  but  the  days  of  my  inhabiting 
therf  were  gone,  and  the  old  time  was  past.  I  was 
heavier  at  heart  when  I  packed  up  such  of  my  books 
and  eiothfs  as  still  remained  there  to  be  sent  to  Dover, 
dian  I  cared  to  nhow  to  Uriah  Heep :  who  was  so  offl- 
aoas  to  help  me,  that  I  uncharitably  thought  him  mighty 
1^  that  I  was  gowg. 
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I  got  away  from  Agnes  and  her  father,  aomehow,  with 
Bn  indifferent  show  of  being  very  manly,  uid  todc  my 
■eat  upon  the  box  of  the  London  coach.  I  waa  m 
softened  and  forgiving,  going  through  the  town,  that  1 
hnd  half  a  mind  to  nod  to  my  old  enemy  the  batcho', 
aiid  throw  him  five  shillings  to  drink.  But  he  looked 
such  a  very  obdumte  batcher  m  be  stood  scraping  the 
great  block  in  the  shop,  and  moreover,  his  appearance 
was  80  little  improved  by  the  Iom  of  a  front  tooth  which 
I  had  knocked  out,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  make  no 
advances. 

The  main  object  on  my  mind,  I  remember,  when  we 
got  fairly  on  the  road,  waa  to  appear  as  old  as  posaiMs 
to  the  coachman,  and  to  speak  extremely  gmff.  Ths 
latter  point  I  achieved  at  great  personal  inconvenience: 
bnt  I  stuck  to  it,  because  I  felt  it  was  a  grown-up  sort 
<^  thing. 

"  You  are  going  through,  sir  ?  "  said  the  coachman. 

"  Yes,  William,"  J  said,  condescendingly  (I  knew  him)  ; 
"  I  am  going  (o  London.  I  shall  go  down  into  Suffirik 
■ftemardd." 

"Shooting,  sir?"  said  the  coachman. 

He  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  just  as  likely,  at 
that  time  of  year,  I  was  going  down  there  whaling ;  hot 
I  felt  complimented,  too. 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  pretending  to  be  nndedde4 
"  whether  I  shall  take  a  shot,  or  not" 

"  Birds  is  got  wery  shy,  I'm  told,"  said  William. 

"So  I  understand,"  said  I. 

"Is  Suffolk  your  county,  sir?"  asked  William. 

"Tes,"  I  said,  with  some  importnnee.  "  SuflWk'B 
my  county." 

"I'm  told  the  dumi>lings  U  i-:»'nmDinii  fine  down 
Ihers,"  said  William. 
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I  wms  not  ttware  of  H  mjrself,  bat  I  fblt  it  necessary 
to  aphoM  the  institations  of  mj  countj,  and  to  etiaee 
» familiarity  with  them ;  so  I  shook  ray  head,  as  much 
IS  to  say,  *♦  I  believe  you ! " 

«"  And  the  Panches,"  said  WiHiam.  <<  There's  cattto  I 
A  Soffblk  Ponch,  when  he's  a  good  an,  is  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.  Did  yoa  ever  breed  any  Suffolk 
Punches  yoarself,  sir?" 

•*  N— no,"  I  said,  <*  not  exactly." 

^Here's  a  gen'lm'n  behind  me,  Fll  pound  it,"  said 
William,  ''as  has  bred  'em  by  wholesale." 

The  gentleman  spoken  of  was  a  gentleman  with  a 
^Fery  unpromising  squint,  and  a  prominent  chin,  who  had 
a  tall  white  hat  on  with  a  narrow  flat  brim,  and  whose 
close-fitting  drab  trousers  seemed  to  button  all  the  way 
up  oatside  his  legs  from  his  boots  to  his  hips.  His  chin 
was  cocked  over  the  coachman's  shoulder,  so  near  to  me, 
that  his  breath  quite  tickled  the  back  of  my  head ;  and 
as  I  looked  round  at  him,  he  leered  at  the  leaders  with 
the  eye  with  which  he  didn't  squint,  in  a  very  knowing 
manner. 

-  A'n't  you  ?  "  asked  William. 

**  A'n't  I  what  ?  "  said  the  gentleman  behind. 

**  Bred  them  Suffolk  Punches  by  wholesale  ?  " 

**!  should  think  so,"  said  the  gentleman.  ^  There 
a'n't  no  sort  of  orse  that  I  a'n't  bred,  and  no  sort  of 
dorg.  Orses  and  dorgs  is  some  men's  fancy.  They're 
wittles  and  drink  to  me  —  lodging,  wife,  and  children  — 
reading,  writing,  and  'rithmetic  —  snnff,  tobacker,  and 
sleep." 

**  That  a'n*t  a  sort  of  man  to  see  sitting  behind  a  coach- 
boQi^  is  it  though  ?  "  said  William  in  my  ear,  as  he  ban- 
tied  the  reins. 
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I  ooutnied  this  remark  into  an  indicuian  of  a  wUi 
that  he  should  have  my  phu»,  so  I  bluehingly  ofiend  to 
raaign  iu 

"  Well,  if  yoa  don't  mind,  sir,"  Mud  WiiUam,  "  I  think 
it  tootdd  be  more  correct." 

I  have  always  considered  this  aa  the  first  foil  I  had  iu 
life.  When  I  booked  m;  place  at  the  coach-offioe,  1  had 
had  "  Box  Seat "  written  against  the  enti;,  and  bad  given 
the  book-keeper  half  a  crown.  I  was  got  up  in  a  special 
grqat  coat  and  shawl,  expressly  m  do  honor  to  that  dis- 
tinguished eminenoe ;  had  glorified  mytelf  upon  it  a 
good  deal ;  and  bad  felt  that  I  was  a  credit  to  the  coach. 
And  here,  in  the  very  first  stage,  I  was  supplanted  by  a 
shabby  Kuui  with  a  aqutnt,  who  had  no  other  merit  than 
smelling  like  a  livery-stable,  and  being  able  to  walk 
across  me,  more  like  a  fiy  than  a  hnman  being,  while  the 
horses  were  at  a  canter  ! 

A  di«tniEt  of  myself  which  has  often  beset  me  in  Hft 
<m  small  occasions,  when  it  would  have  been  bett«r  away, 
was  assuredly  not  stopped  in  its  growth  by  this  little 
incident  outside  the  Canterbury  coach.  It  was  in  vain 
to  take  refuge  in  gruffiieu  of  ^Kech.  I  spoke  from  the 
[Ht  of  my  stomach  for  the  rest  of  the  journey,  but  I  felt 
completely  extinguished,  and  dreadfully  young. 

It  was  curious  and  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  bo  sit- 
ting up  there,  behind  four  horses:  well  educated,  well 
dressed,  and  with  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket :  and  to 
look  out  for  the  places  where  I  had  slept  on  my  weary 
journey.  I  had  abundant  occupation  for  my  thoughts, 
in  every  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  road.  When  I 
lodied  down  at  (he  traxnpers  whom  we  passed,  and  saw 
that  well-remttnbered  style  of  face  turned  up,  I  felt  aa  if 
tbe  linker'e  blackened  hand  were  iu  the  bosom  of  mf 
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dUrt  again.  When  we  clattered  through  the  narrow 
itreet  of  Chatham,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse,  in  passing,  of 
the  lane  where  the  old  monster  lived  who  had  bought  mj 
jacket,  I  sU^tched  mj  neck  eagerly  to  look  for  the  plaoB 
where  I  had  sat,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  waiting  for 
mj  money.  When  we  came,  at  last,  within  a  stage  of 
London,  and  passed  the  veritable  Salem  House  whore 
Mr.  Creakle  had  laid  about  him  with  a  heavy  hand,  1 
woald  have  given  all  I  had,  for  lawftil  permission  to  get 
down  and  thrash  him,  and  let  all  the  boys  oat  like  do 
many  caged  sparrows. 

We  went  to  the  Grolden  Cross  at  Charing  Cross,  then 
t  mouldy  sort  of  establishment  in  a  dose  neighborhood. 
A  waiter  showed  me  into  Uie  coffee-room ;  and  a  cham* 
barmaid  introduced  me  to  my  small  bedchamber,  which 
melt  like  a  hackney-coach,  and  was  shut  up  like  a  family 
vault.  I  was  still  painfully  conscious  of  my  youth,  for 
nobody  stood  in  any  awe  of  me  at  all :  the  chambermaid 
being  utterly  indifferent  to  my  opinions  on  any  subject, 
and  the  waiter  being  familiar  with  me,  and  offering  ad- 
vice to  my  inexperience. 

**  Well  now,"  said  the  waiter,  in  a  tone  of  confidence, 
'what  would  you  like  for  dinner?  Toung  gentlemen 
Ekes  poultry  in  general,  have  a  fowll** 

I  tdd  him,  as  mijestically  as  I  could,  that  I  wasn't  in 
the  hnmor  for  a  fowL 

^  A'n't  you ! "  said  the  waiter.  ^  Young  gentlemen  k 
generally  tired  of  beef  and  mutton,  have  a  weal  cutlet !  ^ 

I  assented  to  this  proposal,  in  default  of  being  able  le 
loggest  anything  else. 

**  Do  you  care  for  taters  ?  "  said  the  waiter,  with  an 
tniriniiftt*yg  smile,  and  his  head  on  one  side.  '^Toong 
fsntlemen  generally  has  been  overdosed  with  taters*** 
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I  eommanded  him,  in  vaj  daapoA  voice,  to  order  ■ 
veal  cutlet  and  potatOM,  mtd  all  things  fitting;  and  ta 
bquire  at  the  bar  if  there  were  bd;  letters  for  Tnitwood 
Coppeifield,  Enquire — which  I  knew  there  were  not,aad 
eouUa't  be,  but  thought  it  manly  to  appear  to  expect. 

He  ioon  came  back  to  aay  that  there  were  none  (at 
which  I  wa«  much  aurpriwd),  and  began  to  Uj  the  doth 
for  mj  dinner  in  a  box  by  the  fire.  While  he  was  ao 
engaged,  he  aaked  me  what  I  would  take  with  it ;  and 
00  mj  replying  "  Half  a  pint  of  sherry,"  tbonght  it  r 
favorable  opportunity,  I  am  afraid,  to  extract  that  mrai 
ure  of  wine  from  the  stale  leavingB  at  the  bottoias  of 
eeveral  small  decanters.  I  am  of  this  opioion,  because, 
while  I  was  reading  the  newspaper,  I  obaerrad  him 
behind  a  low  wooden  partition,  which  was  bis  private 
apartment,  very  busy  pooring  oat  of  a  number  of  tboM 
vessels  into  one,  like  a  chemist  and  druggist  making  up  ■ 
preacripUoo.  When  the  wine  came,  too,  I  thought  it 
fiat  i  and  it  certainly  had  more  English  crumbs  in  it, 
than  were  to  be  especiod  in  a  lw«ign  wine  in  anything 
like  a  pure  state;  but  I  was  bashful  enough  to  drink  it, 
and  say  nothing. 

Being  then  in  a  pleasaat  frame  of  mind  (from  which  I 
mfer  that  poisoning  ia  not  always  disagreeable  in  soma 
stages  of  the  process),  I  reMilved  to  go  to  the  plaj.  It 
was  Covent  Garden  Theatre  that  I  t^ose;  and  there, 
from  the  back  of  a  centre  box,  I  saw  Julius  Cseaar  and 
the  new  Pantomime.  To  have  all  those  noble  ^''—nfft 
alive  berore  me,  and  walking  in  and  out  for  my  enter' 
tainment,  instead  of  Iieing  the  stem  taskmasters  they  had 
been  at  school,  whs  a  most  novel  and  delightful  effect- 
But  the  mingled  reality  and  mystery  of  the  whole  show, 
ibe  ioduence  upon  me  of  the  poetry,  the  lights,  the  muii^ 
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§m  eoinpaiijry  the  smooth  sUipeiidous  ohafiges  of  glitler- 
ng  and  brilUant  ecenery,  wcirte  so  dauling^  and  opened 
■p  such  iUimitaU^  regions  cf  delight,  that  when  I  came 
Mit  into  the  rainy  street,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  oome  from  the  clouds,  where  I  had  been  lead- 
iDg  a  romantic  life  for  ages,  to  a  barwling^  splashing,  link- 
Ujghted,  uinbrella-stniggitBg,  hacknej-coach-joetling,  pal* 
fmi^:iinking,  muddjr,  miserable  workL 

I  had  emerged  by  another  door,  and  stood  in  the  street 
for  a  little  while,  as  if  I  really  were  a  stranger  upon 
earth :  but  the  ilneereroonious  pushing  and  hustling  that 
I  reoeiTcd,  soon  recalled  me  to  myself,  and  put  oie  in 
the  road  back  to  the  hotel ;  whither  I  went,  revolving 
the  gloHoQS  Vision  idl  the  way ;  and  where,  afler  some 
porter  and  oysters,  I  sat  revolving  it  still,  at  past  one 
o'elod^,  with  my  eyes  on  the  enffee-room  fire. 

I  was  90  filled  with  the  play,  and  with  the  past  —  for 
it  was,  in  a  mantner,  like  a  shining  transparency,  through 
which  I  saw  my  earlier  life  moving  along  —  that  I  don't 
know  when  the  figure  of  a  handsome  well-formed  young 
man,  dressed  with  a  tasteful  easy  negligence  which  I 
haTe  reason  to  remember  very  well,  became  a  real  pres- 
ence to  me.  Bat  I  recollect  being  conscious  of  his  com- 
pnny  without  having  noticed  his  coming  in  -*-  and  my 
alill  sitting,  musing,  over  the  coffee-room  fire. 

At  last  I  rose  to  go  to  bed,  much  to  the  relief  of  the 
aleepy  waiter,  who  had  got  the  fidgets  in  his  legs,  nnd 
was  twisting  them,  and  hitting  them,  and  putting  them 
through  all  kinds  of  contortions  in  his  small  pantry.  In 
gaing  towards  the  door,  I  passed  the  person  who  had 
come  in,  and  saw  him  plainly.  I  turned  directly,  came 
Imtkf  and  looke<1  again.  He  did  not  know  me,  but  T 
him  in  a  mcNuent. 
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At  another  dme  I  might  have  wanted  the  confidence 
or  the  decisioD  to  speak  to  him,  and  might  have  put  it  off 
ontal  next  day,  and  might  have  lost  him.  But,  in  tha 
then  oonditioQ  of  my  mind,  where  the  play  was  still  nm- 
ning  high,  his  former  proteotion  of  me  appeared  so  de- 
serriiig  of  my  gratitude,  aod  toy  old  love  for  bim  over- 
flowed  my  breast  so  freshly  and  spontaneously,  that  I 
went  up  to  hiiD  at  once,  with  a  &st>beatiiig  heart,  and 
Mid: 

"  Steerforth  I    Won't  you  speak  to  roe  7  " 

He  looked  at  me — JQSt  as  he  used  to  look,  somediMa, 
•^but  I  saw  DO  reo^nitioB  in  his  faee. 

"  You  don't  remember  me,  I  am  airaid,"  said  L 

"  My  God  1 "  he  saddenly  exclaimed.  "  It's  little  Cop* 
perfield ! " 

I  grasped  him  by  both  bands,  and  could  not  let  them 
go.  But  tor  very  shame,  and  the  fear  Uiat  it  might  die- 
please  him,  T  could  have  held  him  ronnd  the  neck  and 
cried. 

"  I  never,  never,  never,  was  h>  glad !  Hy  dear  Steer- 
forth,  I  am  BO  oveijoyed  to  see  yoa  I  " 

"  And  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you,  too !  "  he  said,  shak- 
ing my  hands  heartily.  "  Why,  Copperfleld,  old  boy, 
don't  be  overpowered!"  And  yet  he  was  glad,  too,  I 
tbought,  to  see  how  the  delight  I  had  in  meeting  bim 
affected  me. 

1  bmshed  away  the  tears  that  my  utmost  resolutioo 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  back,  and  I  made  a  clnm^ 
langh  of  it,  and  we  sat  down  together,  ride  by  sidb. 

**  Why,  Iiow  do  you  come  to  be  here  ?  "  said  Steor- 
Ibrtb,  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  I  came  here  by  the  Canterbury  coach,  tiMlay.  I 
&jire  been  adopted    hy  an  aunt  down  in   that   piirt  of 
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the  ooantrj,  and  hare  jost  finished  my  edocatkm  there 
How  do  yem  come  to  be  here,  SteeHbrth?" 

*  Well,  I  am  what  the  j  call  an  Oxford  man,"  he  re- 
tamed  ;  **  that  is  to  say,  I  get  bored  to  death  down  diere. 
periodically  —  and  I  am  on  m j  way  now  to  my  motherV. 
Ton're  a  dcTilish  amiable-looking  fellow,  Oopperfield. 
Just  what  you  nsed  to  be,  now  I  look  at  you !  Not 
altered  in  the  least!** 

**  I  knew  ywt  immediately,'*  I  said ;  ^  but  you  are  more 
easily  remembered.'' 

He  laughed  a^  he  ran  his  hand  through  the  cluster- 
ing curls  of  his  hair,  and  said  g&yly: 

^  Yes,  I  am  on  an  expedition  of  duty.  My  mother 
lives  a  little  way  out  of  town ;  and  the  roads  being  in 
a  beastly  condition,  and  our  house  tedious  enough,  I  re« 
mained  here  to-night  instead  of  going  on,  I  have  not 
been  in  town  half  a  dozen  hours,  and  those  I  have  been 
dozing  and  grumbling  away  at  the  play." 

^  I  have  been  at  the  play,  too,"  said  I.  ^At  G>veiit 
G^arden.  What  a  delightful  and  magnificent  entertain- 
ment, Steerforth ! " 

Steeribrth  laughed  heartily. 

—  **  My  dear  young  Davy,"  he  said,  clapping  me  en 
Hbe  shoulder  again,  ^  you  are  a  very  Daisy.  The  daisy 
•f  the  field,  at  sunrise,  is  not  fresher  than  you  are  I  I 
have  been  at  Covent  Grarden,  too,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  miserable  business.  •-— Holloa,  you  sir?" 

This  was  addressed  to  the  waiter,  who  had  been  very 
attentive  to  our  recognition,  at  a  distance,  and  now  eaaie 
forward  defereqtii^lly. 

**  Where  have  yoi^  pqt  my  friend,  Mr.  Ccpperfield  ?  " 
•aid  Steerfp^^. 

**  B^  your  pardon,  sir  ?  " 
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"  Wb«r«  does  he  sleep  ?  What's  his  nnmber  ?  Tm 
know  what  I  moaa,"  said  Stecrforth. 

"  Well,  Hir,"  Mid  the  waiter,  with  an  apok^etie  luK 
"  Mr.  Copperfield  is  at  present  in  Tortj-titur,  bit." 

"And  what  the  devil  do  you  mean,"  retorted  Steer 
forth,  "  b;  puttiog  Mr,  Copper&eld  iaUi  a  little  lofl  over 
i>  itable?" 

"  Why,  you  see  we  wasn't  aware,  sir,"  returned  tbe 
waiter,  stiU  apologeticallj,  "  as  Mr.  Copperfield  was  anj- 
ways  particular.  We  can  give  Mr.  Copperfield  eeTcnty- 
twot  sir,  if  it  would  be  preferred.     Next  you,  sir." 

"  Of  course  it  would  be  preferred,"  said  St«erforlh. 
"  Aad  do  it  at  once." 

The  waiter  immediately  withdrew  Ui  make  the  ex- 
cbaqge.  Sttferfoilit,  very  much  amused  at  my  having 
been  put  into  forty-four,  laughed  again,  and  clapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  again,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast  with 
him  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  —  an  invitation  I  wai 
only  too  proud  and  happy  to  accept  It  being  dow  pretty 
late,  we  took  our  candles  and  went  up-atairs,  where  wa 
parted  with  friendly  heartiness  at  his  door,  and  when 
I  found  my  new  room  a  great  improvement  on  my  aid 
soe,  it  not  b^ng  at  ali  musty,  and  having  an  immeDsa 
fimr-poat  bedstead  in  it,  which  was  quite  a  little  landed 
•state.  Here,  among  pillows  enough  for  six,  I  soon  fell 
asleep  in  a  blissful  condition,  and  dreamed  of  anoeol 
Borne,  Steedbrtb,  and  friendship,  until  the  early  motn- 
iag  ceacbea,  rumbling  out  of  the  archway  undenieati^ 
mdo  me  dream  of  thunder  and  the  goda. 


or  lUTiD  covenamoji,  in 
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btxsrfo^th's    HOMB. 

Wban  the  i»«mbennaid  tapped  at  my  door  at  eight 
t/dock,  and  infijnoed  me  that  my  shaving-water  wai$  out- 
side, I  felt  severely  the  having  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
blushed  in  my  bed.  The  suspicion  that  she  laughed 
too,  when  she  said  it,  preyed  upon  my  mind  all  the  time 
I  was  dressing,  and  gave  me,  I  was  conscious,  a  sneak- 
ing and  gMiltj  air  when  I  passed  her  on  the  staircase, 
as  I  was  going  down  to  breakfast.  I  was  so  sensi- 
tively aware,  indeed,  of  being  younger  than  I  could  have 
wished,  that  for  ^ome  time  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  pass  her  at  all,  under  the  ignoble  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  but,  heanng  her  there  with  a  broom,  stood 
peeping  out  of  window  at  King  Charles  on  horseback* 
sarroanded  by  a  maze  of  hackney-coaches  and  looking 
^ything  but  regal  in  a  drizzling  rain  and  a  dark-bipwn 
fog,  until  I  was  admonished  by  the  waiter  that  the 
gentleman  was  waiting  for  me. 

It  w|is  not  in  the  cofiee-room  that  I  found  Steerfqrth 
OLpeeting  me,  but  in  a  snug  private  apartpaent,  red- 
eurtained  and  Turkey-carpeted,  where  the  fire  bunit 
bright,  and  a  fine  hot  breakfast  was  set  forth  on  a  table 
covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  a  cheerful  miniature  of 
the  rpom,  the  fire,  the  breakfast,  Steerforth,  and  all,  was 
ihining  in  the  little  round  mirror  over  the  sideboard.    1 
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was  rather  bashful  at  first,  Steeribrtb  being  bo  self-|NM- 
seBsed,  and  elegant,  and  superior  to  me  in  til  reepeoU 
(age  included)  ;  but  his  easy  pationage  bcmo  pot  that  to 
rights,  and  made  me  quite  at  home.  I  could  not  enongb 
admire  the  change  be  had  wrought  in  the  Golden  Crosi, 
or  cmnpnre  the  dull  forlorn  state  I  had  held  jiesterday 
with  this  moming^a  comfort  and  this  morning's  enter- 
lainment.  As  to  the  waiter's  familiaritj,  it  was  quenched 
as  if  it  bad  oever  been.  He  attended  on  us,  as  I  ma; 
say,  in  sackcloth  and  asbes. 

**  Now,  Copperfield,"  said  Steerforth,  when  we  wen 
alone,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  what  jon  are  doiD|^  and 
where  you  are  going,  and  all  about  yon.  I  feel  as  if 
you  were  my  property." 

Glowing  with  pleasure  to  find  that  be  had  sljll  this 
interest  in  me,  I  told  him  how  my  aant  bad  proposed 
the  little  expedition  that  I  bad  before  me,  and  whitber 
it  tended. 

"  As  you  are  in  no  bnrry,  then,"  said  Steerforlh, 
"  oome  home  with  me  to  Highgate,  and  stay  a  day  or 
two.  You  will  be  pleased  with  my  mother  —  she  is  t 
little  vain  and  prosy  about  me,  but  that  yon  can  foi^ 
^ve  her  —  and  she  will  be  pleased  with  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  as  sure  of  that,  as  yon  are  kind 
enough  to  say  you  are,"  I  answered,  smiling. 

**  Ob  I  "  said  Steerforth,  "  every  one  who  likes  me,  ha< 
u  claim  on  her  that  is  sure  to  be  acknowledged." 

"Then  I  think  I  shall  be  a  favorite,"  said  I. 

"  Good !  "  said  Steerforlh.  "  Come  and  prove  it.  We 
will  go  and  see  the  lions  for  an  hour  or  two  —  it*l 
something  to  have  a  fresh  fellow  like  you  to  d>ow  them 
to,  Copperfield  —  and  then  well  joomey  out  to  Hi^ 
<«to  by  (be  coach" 
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I  ooald  hftrdlj  beHeve  but  thftt  I  was  in  a  dream 
aad  that  I  should  wake  presently  in  nnmber  forty-four 
to  the  solitary  box  in  the  coffee-room  and  the  familial 
waiter  again.  After  I  had  written  to  my  aunt  and  told 
her  of  my  fdrtnnate  meeting  with  my  admired  old  scliool- 
feiloWy  and  my  acceptance  of  his  invitation,  we  went  out 
in  a  hackney-chariot,  and  saw  a  Panorama  and  sonii^ 
other  sights,  and  took  a  walk  through  the  Museum, 
where  I  could  not  help  observing  how  much  Steerforth 
knew,  on  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  and  of  how  little 
Aoooiint  he  seemed  to  make  his  knowledge. 

^Toull  take  a  high  degree  at  college,  Steerforth,** 
said  I,  ''if  you  have  not  done  so  already;  and  they 
inH  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  you." 

"/take  a  degree !"*  cried  Steerforth.  ''Not  I!  my 
dear  DaL^y  —  will  you  mind  my  calling  you  Daisy  ?  ** 

•'Not  at  all!''  said  I. 

"That's, a  good  fellow  !  My  dear  Daisy,"  said  Steer- 
forth,  laughing,  *'  I  have  not  the  least  desire  or  inten- 
tion to  disttn<;ui.sh  myself  in  that  way.  I  have  done 
qaite  sufiicient  for  my  purpose.  I  find  that  I  am  heavy 
company  enough  for  myself  as  I  am." 

"  But  the  fame "  -^—  I  was  beginning. 

"  Tou  romantic  Daisy  ! "  said  Steerforth,  laughing  still 
more  heartily ;  "  why  should  I  trouble  myself,  that  a 
parcel  of  heavy-headed  fellows  may  gape  and  hold  up 
(heir  hand:$  ?  Let  them  do  it  at  some  other  mAn. 
There's  fame  for  him,  and  he's  welcome  to  it." 

I  was  abashed  at  having  made  so  great  a  mistake,  and 
Was  glad  to  change  the  subject  Fortunately  it  was  not 
difficult  to  do,  for  Steerforth  could  always  pass  from  one 
tubject  to  another  with  a  carelessness  and  lightness  that 
were  his  own. 
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LoBch.  saooeeded  to  sur  eight-BeeiDg,  and  tl^e  short 
winter  day  wore  «w»y  so  tut,  that  it  was  dusk  wben  tbo 
UagB-coach  stopped  with  lu  at  an  old  brick  lioiue  at 
iiighgate  oq  the  summit  or  tha  bilL  An  elderlj  lady 
though  not  rwrj  (»t  adrancvd  in  jean,  with  a  prond  car- 
riage and  a  handMme  face,  waa  in  the  doorway  as  we 
•lighted  i  and  greeting  StearTortfa  a«  "  1^  dearest  Jamasi' 
Mded  htm  in  her  Rrms.  To  this  lady  he  preisaated  iM 
as  hk  modier,  and  she  gave  me  a  tttUij  welcome. 

It  was  a  genteel  old-fiuhioned  boaso,  very  quiet  and 
orderly.  From  the  windows  of  my  romn  I  saw  all  Loo- 
don  lying  in  the  distance  like  a  great  vapor,  with  here 
and  there  «omc  lights  twinkling  ibroagh  it.  I  bad  only 
time,  in  dressing,  to  glance  at  the  solid  fiimitore,  the 
framed  lueoea  of  work  (done,  I  supposed,  by  Sleerforlh's 
mother  i^en  she  vfa^i  a  girl),  and  some  pictures  in  cray- 
ons of  ladies  witli  powdered  hair  and  bodices,  coming 
and  going  on  the  walls,  as  the  newly  kindled  fli;e  crackled 
and  sputtered,  when  I  was  called  to  dinner. 

There  was  a  second  lady  in  the  dining-room,  of  a  slight 
abort  figure,  dark,  aad  not  agreeable  to  look  at,  but  with 
some  appearan(»  of  good  looks  too,  who  attracted  my 
attention :  perhaps  because  I  had  not  expected  to  see 
ber;  perhaps  because  I  found  myself  sitting  opposite  to 
her ;  perliaps  because  of  somethiag  really  renurkable  in 
bar.  She  had  black  hair  and  eager  black  eyes,  and  was 
thin,  and  h&il  a  scar  upon  her  lip.  It  w&s  an  old  scar^ 
I  should  rather  call  it,  seam,  for  it  was  not  discolored, 
md  had  healed  years  ago  —  which  had  once  cut  througli 
ber  mouth,  downward  towards  the  chin,  bnt  was  now 
barely  visible  across  the  table,  ezoept  above  and  on  her 
upper  lip,  the  shape  of  which  it  had  altered.  1  concluded 
ui  mj  own  mind  that  &b«  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
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mi  Hmt  fliie  wished  to  be  OMnied  She  was  a  Iktk 
dilapidated  —  like  a  house  — *  with  haring  been  so  kog.lo 
\H;  jet  had|  as  i  have  said,  an  appearanee  of  good  looks. 
Her  thinness  seemed  to  be  the  efibct  of  some  wasting 
fire  within  her,  which  found  a  Teot  in  her  gaoot  ejes. 

She  was  introdaoed  as  Miss  Dartle,  and  both  Steers 
fbnh^  and  his  mother  called  her  Rosa.  I  found  that  sha 
liTed  there,  and  had  been  f6r  a  long  time  Mn.  Steer- 
ferth's  coaHMmlon.  It  appeared  to  me  that  she  never 
nid  anjTthing  she  wanted  to  saj,  ootjright ;  but  hinted  il, 
and  made  a  great  deal  more  of  it  by  this  practice.  For 
example,  when  Mrs.  Steerforth  observed,  more  in  jest 
than  earnest,  that  she  feared  her  son  led  biit  a  wiM  ViS^ 
St  college,  Miss  Dartle  pot  in  llios : 

^  Oh,  really  ?  You  know  how  igoorant  I  am,  and  that 
I  only  ask  for  information,  but  isn't  it  always  so  ?  I 
thought  that  kind  of  life  was  on  all  hands  understood  tp 
be— eh?- 

**  It  is  edncadon  fbr  a  veiy  grave  pvofesskm,  if  yop 
mean  that,  Bosa,"  Mrs.  Steerforth  answered  with  some 
ooldoess. 

""Oh!  TesI  That's  very  troe^"  returned  ICss  Dafti<. 
<*Bnt  isn't  it,  though?  —  I  want  to  be  pot  right  if  I  ai9 
wrong —*  isa^t  k  realty  ?  " 

<•  Really  what?"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth. 

^Ok\  Tba  mean  it's  ftoi/"  retoned  Miss  Dartle. 
*  WeH,  Fm  very  glad  to  hear  it  1  Now,  I  know  what  fo 
do!  Thafs  the  advantage  of  asking.  I  shall  nev^ 
pBow  people  to  talk  before  me  about  wastefulness  and 
profligacy,  and  so  forth,  in  connection  with  that  life,  any 


•<  And  you  will  be  right,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth.     «« My 
loo's  totor  is  a  coni^cientions  gentleman ;  and  if  I  had 
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not  implicit  ralunce  oo  i^  ■on,  I  shoold  bftve  rdUmoc 
on  him." 

"  Should  you  ?  "  uid  Him  Dftrtle.  "  Dear  ma  I  Cod- 
•deatiouK,  u  he  ?     Reallj  consdenttous,  now  ?  " 

"  Yea,  1  am  convinced  of  it,"  said  Mra.  Steerfortli. 

"  How  very  nice  1 "  exclaimed  Uiss  Daiile.  "  What 
m  comfort  I  Beall;  conscien^ous  ?  llien  he'a  not  —  bul 
of  courae  be  can't  be,  if  he's  really  coniwientiona.  WeU, 
I  ahall  be  quite  bappy  in  my  opinion  of  him,  from  tUi 
time.  You  can't  think  how  it  eterates  him  in  my  i^no* 
Ion,  to  know  for  certsia  that  he's  really  conscientious  1 ' 

Her  own  views  of  every  question,  ftnd  her  correctioa 
of  everything  that  was  said  to  which  she  was  opposed, 
Hiss  Dartle  losinaaled  in  the  same  way :  sometimes,  I 
conld  not  conceal  from  myself,  with  great  power,  thongh 
in  contradiction  even  of  Sl«ei£irth.  An  instance  hap- 
pened before  dinner  was  done.  Hra.  Steerfortli  speak- 
ing to  me  about  my  intention  of  going  down  into  Sufiblk, 
I  said  at  hatard  how  glad  I  sboald  be,  if  Steerfbrth  would 
only  go  there  with  me  ;  and  explaining  to  him  that  I  was 
going  to  see  my  old  nurse,  and  Mr.  Pe^otty's  family, 
I  reibinded  bim  of  the  boatman  whom  he  had  seen  at 
atdiooL 

"Oh!  That  bluff  fellow!"  said  Steerfbrth.  « He 
bad  a  son  with  him,  hadn't  tie?" 

"  No.  That  was  his  nephew,"  I  replied  i  "  wbom  be 
adopted,  though,  as  a  son.  He  has  a  veiy  pretty  little 
Miece  too,  whom  be  adopted  as  a  daughter.  In  short,  Ui 
bouse  (or  mthcr  hia  boat,  for  he  lives  in  one,  on  dry 
land)  is  full  of  people  who  are  objects  of  hu  generosity 
and  kindned.s.  You  would  be  delighted  to  see  that  hooaa 
bold." 
•'  Should  I  ?  "  said  Steerfonb.   "  Well  I  think  I  sbonlA 
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I  most  see  what  can  be  done.  It.  would  be  worth  a  jour* 
oej  —  not  to  mention  the  pleasure  of  a  journey  with  yon, 
Daisy,  —  to  see  that  sort  of  people  together,  and  to  make 
one  of  'em/* 

My  heart  leaped  with  a  new  hope  of  pleasure.  But  it 
wad  in  reference  to  the  tone  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
'that  sort  of  people,"  that  Miss  Dartle,  whose  sparkling 
eyes  had  been  watchful  of  us,  now  broke  in  again. 

**  Oh,  but,  really  ?  Do  tell  me.  Are  they,  though  ?  " 
the  said. 

*^  Are  they  what  ?  And  are  who  what  ?  "  said  Steer- 
forth. 

''That  sort  of  people.  —  Are  they  really  ani^ials  and 
dods,  and  beings  of  another  order  ?  I  want  to  know,.  §o 
macW 

^  Why,  there*s  a  pretty  wide  separation  between  them 
and  us,"  said  Steerforth,  with  indifference.  ^  They  are 
not  to  be  expected  to  be  as  sensitive  as  we  are.  Their 
delicacy  is  not  to  be  shocked,  or  hurt  very  easily.  They 
are  wonderfully  virtuous,  I  dare  say  '• —  some  people  con- 
tend  for  that,  at  least ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to 
contradict  them  —  but  they  have  not  very  fipe  natures, 
and  they  may  be  thankful  that,  like  their  coarse  roii^h 
ikins,  they  are  not  ei^ily  wounded." 

'"Beally!"  said  Miss  Dartle.  ''Well,  I  don't  know, 
DOW,  when  I  have  been  better  pleased  than  to  hear  that. 
Kg  so  consoling !  It's  such  a  delight  to  know, that  when 
they  suff<;r  they  don't  feel!  Sometimes  I  have  been 
qnit^  uneasy  for  that  sort  of  people ;  but  now  I  shall 
just  dismiss  the  idea  of  them  altogether.  Live  and 
learn.  I  had  my  doubts,  I  confess,  but  nQw  they're 
deared  up.  I  didn't  know,  and  now  I  do  know,  and  thai 
riiows  the  advantage  of  asking  — *  don't  it  ?  " 
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I  believed  that  St^erfinth  had  uld  what  be  had,  h 
jesi,  or  to  draw  Uiss  DarUe  out;  and  I  expected  htm  ts 
Mty  an  mud)  when  she  waa  gone,  and  we  two  were  rib- 
ting  before  the  flre.  Bnt  he  merely  asked  eM  what  I 
Uioughl  of  her. 

"  She  is  very  cIsTer,  is  she  not  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Clever!  She  brings  eVeijthing  to  a  griadstone," 
eaid  Steerforth,  "and  sharpens  it,  as  she  has  sharpened 
bet  oWn  face  and  figure  these  years  pact.  She  lias  wmv 
herself  away  bj  constant  sharpening.     She  is  all  edge." 

"iVhat  a  remarkable  sCar  that  is  nptm  her  Kp!"  I 

Steetfbrth'e  fhce  fell,  and  be  paosed  a  moment. 

"  Why,  the  feci  is,"  he  returned,  —  "/did  that" 

"  By  an  unfortunate  accident ! " 

"  No.  I  Was  a  young  boy,  and  she  exasperated  me, 
and  I  threw  a  hammer  at  her.  A  promising  yoang 
angel  I  mast  have  been  t " 

I  was  deeply  sorry  to  have  touched  on  such  a  painM 
theme,  but  tliat  was  useless  now. 

"She  has  borne  the  mail  eTor  since,  as  yon  see," 
raid  Steerforth  ;  "  and  she'll  bear  it  to  her  grave,  tf  she 
4iver  rests  in  one  —  thoogh  I  can  hardly  believe  she  will 
ever  rest  anywhere.  She  was  the  motherless  child  of  * 
sort  of  Cousin  of  my  father's.  He  died  one  day.  My 
mother,  who  was  then  a  widow,  brought  her  here  to  be 
tompaoy  to  her.  She  has  a  couple  of  thoosand  pounds 
0f  her  own,  knd  saves  the  interest  of  it  every  year,  ts 
Md  to  the  princlpaL  There's  the  history  of  Hiss  Bosa 
Dartle  for  yon." 

"  And  I  have  no  doubt  she  lores  you  like  a  brotherP* 
Midi. 

"  Hmnjdi  t "  retorted  Steetfortfa,  looking  at  the  ft» 
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'^Some  brothers  are  not  lored  over  much ;  and  some 
knre  —  bat  help  joaraelf,  Co|yperfield  ?  We'll  drink  the 
daisiee  of  the  iield^  in  eompliment  to  you  ;  and  the  lilies 
of  the  valley,  that  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  in  oom^ 
pliment  to  me  —  the  more  shame  for  me  I  '*  A  moody 
mile  that  had  overspread  his  features  cleared  oft  as  he 
Mid  this  menily^  and  he  was  his  own  frank,  winning 
lelf  again. 

I  ooold  not  help  ghmeing  at  the  scar  with  a  painful 
mterest  when  we  went  in  to  tea.  It  was  not  long  before 
I  obterred  that  it  was  the  nsost  snsoeptible  part  of  her 
fiuse,  and  that,  when  she  turned  pale,  that  mark  altered 
first,  and  became  a  dull  lead-colored  streak,  lenglhening 
out  to  its  full  extent,  like  a  mark  in  invisible  ink « brought 
to  the  fire.  There  was  a  little  altercation  between  her 
and  Steerforth  about  a  cast  of  the  dice  at  backgammon 
— >  when  I  thought  her,  for  one  moment,  in  a  storm  of 
*age ;  and  then  I  saw  it  start  forth  like  the  old  writing 
"o  the  wall. 

It  was  no  matter  of  wonder  to  me  to  find  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth  devoted  to  her  son.  She  seemed  to  be  able  to  speak 
or  think  about  nothing  eke.  She  showed  me  his  pictare 
ts  an  infant,  in  a  locket,  with  some  of  his  baby-hair  in  it; 
the  showed  me  his  picture  as  he  had  been  when  I  first 
knew  him ;  and  she  wore  at  her  breast  his  picture  as  he 
was  now.  All  the  letters  he  had  ever  written  to  her,  she 
kept  in  a  cabinet  near  her  own  chair,  by  the  fire;  and 
Ac  would  have  read  me  some  of  them,  and  I  should 
have  been  very  glad  to  hear  them  too,  ii  he  had  not  in- 
^trposed,  and  coaxed  her  out  of  the  design. 

^  It  was  at  Mr.  Creakle's^  my  son  tells  me,  that  yoa 
IrM  became  acctuainted,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  as  she  and 
I  were  talking  at  one  table,  while  they  played  backgam- 
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man  tit  ■□other.  "Indeed,  I  recollect  his  speakiog  at 
that  time,  of  a  papl  younger  thui  himself  wbo  had  takm 
his  fancj  there ;  but  your  name,  aa  joo  Diay  rappoee,  hai 
Dot  lived  in  my  memory." 

"  He  was  very  generoui  and  noble  to  me  in  Ihoeo 
days,  I  anure  you,  ma'am,"  suid  I,  "and  I  stood  in 
need  of  sucb  a  friend.  I  ahonM  Iutq  been  quite 
.  cnwhed  without  him." 

"  He  ia  always  gentfrons  and  noble,"  sud  Hn.  Steer- 
forth,  proudly. 

I  subscribed  to  this  with  all  my  heart,  God  knows. 
She  knew  I  did ;  for  the  stateliness  <rf  her  manner  ah 
Kady  abated  towards  me,  except  when  sbe  spoke  m 
pniae  of  him,  and  tbeo  her  air  was  always  lo%. 

"  It ,  was  not  a  Bt  school  generally  ibr  my  son,"  said 
she;  "far  from  it;  but  there  were  particalar  circum' 
stancu  to  be  considered  at  the  time,  of  more  importance 
even  thaD  that  sclectMn.  My  son's  high  spirit  made  it 
desirable  that  be  should  be  placed  with  some  man  who 
fell  its  superiority,  and  would  be  content  to  bow  himself 
before  it ;  and  we  found  such  a  man  there." 

I  knew  that,  knowing  the  fellow.  And  yet  I  did  not 
desiMse  him  the  more  for  it,  but  Ibought  it  a  redeeming 
quality  in  him — if  he  oould  be  allowed  any  grace  for  nol 
rensting  one  so  irresistible  as  Steerforth. 

"  My  son's  great  capacity  was  tempted  oo,  there,  by  a 
feeling  of  voluntary  emolMion  and  oonseions  pride,"  the 
fond  lady  went  on  to  say.  "  He  would  have  risen  against 
all  constraint ;  but  be  found  himself  the  monarch  of  the 
^ce,  and  he  haughtily  determined  to  be  wordiy  of  his 
Mation.     It  was  lilie  himself." 

I  echoed,  with  all  rfiy  heart  and  soul,  tiiat  it  was  Vha 
hiauelf. 
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^  80  Bkj  soa  took,  of  his  own  will,  and  on  no  oompul- 
MB,  lo  the  coarse  in  which  he  can  alwajs,  when  it  is  Ins 
{deasure,  outstrip  everj  competitor,"  she  pnrsuecL  **  My 
son  informs  me,  Mr.  Copperfiek^  that  you  were  qnite 
devoted  to  him,  and  that  when  you  met  yesterday  you 
Blade  yourself  known  to  him  with  tears  of  joy.  I  should 
be.  an  aflEected  woman  if  I  made  any  pretence  of  being 
surprised  by  my  son's  inspiring  sach  emotions ;  but  I 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  any  one  who  is  so  sensible  of  his 
merit,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  can 
assure  you  that  he  leeb  an  on  usual  friendship  for  you, 
and  that  you  may  rely  on  his  protectioii.'' 

Miss  Dartle  played  backgammon  as  eagerly  as  she  did 
everything  else.  If  I  had  seen  her,  first,  at  the  board,  I 
should  have  fanded  that  her  figure  had  got  thin,  and  her 
ejes  had  got  large,  over  that  pursuit,  and  no  other.  Bitt 
I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  she  missed  a  word  of  this, 
or  lost  a  look  of  mine  as  I  received  it  with  the  utmost 
{Measure,  and^  honored  by  Mrs.  Steerforth's  confidence, 
felt  <^er  than  I  had  done  since  I  left  Canterbury. 

When  the  evening  was  pretty  far  spent,  and  a  tray  at 
glasses  and  decanters  came  in,  Steeiforth  promised,  over 
the  fire,  that  he  would  seriously  think  of  going  dovm  into 
the  country  with  me.  There  was  no  hurry,  he  said ;  a 
week  hence  would  do;  and  his  mother  hospitably  said 
the  same.  While  we  were  talking,  he  more  than  once 
Galled  me  Daisy ;  which  brought  Miss  Dartle  out 
•gain. 

'^  But  really,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  she  asked,  <"  is  it  a  nick- 
name? And  why  does  he  gire  it  you?  Is  it-^eh?— 
because  he  thinks  you  young  and  innocent?  I  am  so 
itspid  in  these  things." 

I  colored  in  replying  that  I  believed  it  was. 
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"CNi!"  said  Hisa  Dartlft.  " Now  I  am  glad  to-ksow 
tkatl  I  Mk  fov  iafiM-matHK^  aad  I  am  glad<  to  kaov  it. 
He  thioks  jou  jrouag  and  ioDDOCDt  (  aod  so  70a  ara  III 
fiMnd.     Well,  that's  qaha  de^[btfnl  1 " 

She  weut  to  bed  soon  after  this,  and  Mn.  Slaarfarth 
retired  too.  Steerfortli  aad  I,  after  lingering  for  half  an 
boor  over  the  fire,  lalkiog  about  Traddles  and  all  th«  rest 
of  Uiem  at  old  Salem  House,  went  up-alairs  logetbtr. 
Steerforth's  room  was  next  to  miDe,  and  I  went  in  ta 
kxtk  at  it.  It  waa  a  pictoTe  of  oomfbrt,  full  of  eaaj 
chairs,  ciubi(»s,  and  footstools,  worked  by  bis  mothei'i 
hand,  and  with  no  sort  of  thing  omitted  that  could  help 
to  render  it  complete.  Finallj,  her  handsome  featorea 
looked  down  on  her  dariing  from  a  portrait  on  the  wall, 
as  if  it  were  even  something  to  her  that  her  likeneM 
should  watch  bim  while  he  slept. 

I  found  the  fire  bumiag  clear  enough  in  mj  room  t^ 
this  time,  and  the  curtains  drawn  before  the  windows  and 
found  the  bed,  giving  it  a  very  snug  appearance.  I  sat 
down  to  a  great  chair  upon  the  b«arlli  to  meditate  mi  m; 
hi^tpiness ;  and  had  enjoyed  the  contem[rfalion  of  it  for 
aome  time,  when  I  found  a  likeness  of  Miss  Dartle  look- 
ing eagerly  at  me  from  above  tbe  ohimney*pieoe. 

It  was  a  stanling  likeness,  and  necessarily  had  a  star^ 
ling  look.  The  painter  hadn't  made  the  soar,  but  J  made 
it  i  and  thu«  it  was,  coming  and  going:  now  eooflned  to 
the  upper  lip  as  I  bad  »e«a  it  at  dinner,  and  now  showing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  hamaMT) 
as  I  had  seen  it  when  she  was  passionate. 

I  wondered  peevish^  why  they  eoaldn't  pot  her  ay- 
whore  else  instead  of  quartering  her  on  me.  To  got  rid 
of  her,  I  undressed  quickly,  extinguished  my  light,  and 
went  to  bed.     But,  as  I  felt  asleep,  I  could  not  forget 
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that  she  was  still  there  looking,  ^  Is  it  really,  though  ?  I 
want  to  know ; "  and  when  I  awoke  in  the  night,  I  found 
that  I  was  uneasily  asking  all  sorts  of  people  in  my 
dreams  whether  it  really  was  or  nol  — without  knowing 
what  I  meant. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

UTTLK  KM^T. 

Thkrk  was  a  servant  in  tbat  house,  a  man  who,  1 
QDderatood,  was  asually  with  6te«rfbiib,  and  had  coom 
intiD  bis  service  at  the  University,  who  was  in  appear- 
ance a  pattern  of  respectabilt^.  I  believe  there  never 
existed  in  bis  station  a  more  respectable-looking  man. 
He  was  taciturn,  soft-footed,  very  quiet  in  his  manner, 
defei-ential,  observant,  always  at  hand  when  wanted,  and 
never  near  when  not  wanted ;  but  his  great  claim  to-oon- 
sideratioD  was  his  respectabilitj.  He  had  not  a  pliant 
bee,  he  had  rather  a  stiff  neck,  rather  a  tight  smooth 
head  with  short  hair  clinging  to  it  at  the  sides,  a  soft 
way  of  speaking  with  a  peculiar  habit  of  whispering  the 
letter  S  so  distinctly,  tbat  he  seemed  to  use  it  ollener 
than  any  other  man  ;  but  every  peculiarity  that  he  had 
he  made  respectable.  If  his  nose  had  been  upside-down, 
he  would  have  made  that  respectable.  He  surroondod 
himself  with  an  atmosphere  of  respectability,  and  walked 
secure  in  it.  It  would  have  twen  next  to  impoenble  lo 
■aspect  bim  of  anything  wrong,  he  was  so  thoroagUj 
respectable.  Nobody  could  have  thought  of  putting  him 
fai  a  livery,  he  was  so  highly  respectable.  To  have  im- 
posed any  derogatory  work  npon  bim,  would  have  bsea 
to  inflict  a  wanton  insult  on  the  feelings  of  a  moat  i» 
tpeetaUe  man.     And  of  this,  I  noUoed  the  womeii-«erf^ 
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ttto  iu  the  household  were  so  iDtuidvelj  oonscioas,  that 
Uiej  always  did  sach  work  themselves,  and  generally 
while  he  read  the  paper  by  the  pantry  fire. 

Sach  a  self-contained  man  I  never  saw.  But  in  that 
quality,  as  in  every  other  he  possessed,  he  only  seemed 
to  be  the  more  respectable.  Even  the  fact  that  no  one 
knew  bis  Christian  name,  seemed  to  form  a  part  of  his 
respectability.  Nothing  could  be  objected  against  his 
iomame  Littimer,  by  which  he  was  known.  Peter 
might  hare  been  hanged,  or  Tom  transported;  but 
Littimer  was  perfectly  respectable. 

It  was  occasioned,  I  suppose,  by  the  reverend  nature 
of  respectability  in  the  abstract,  but  I  felt  particularly 
young  in  this  man's  presence.  How  old  he  was  himself 
I  could  not  guess  —  and  that  again  went  to  his  credit  on 
the  same  score  ;  for  in  the  calmness  of  respectability  he 
might  have  numbered  Afty  years  as  well  as  thirty. 

Littimer  was  in  my  room  in  the  morning  before  I  was 
op,  to  bring  me  that  reproachful  shaving-water,  and  to 
put  out  my  clothes.  When  I  undrew  the  curtains  and 
looked  out  of  bed,  I  saw  him,  in  an  equable  temperature 
of  respectability,  unaffected  by  the  east  wind  of  January, 
and  not  even  breathing  frostily,  standing  my  boots  right 
and  left  in  the  first  dancing  position,  and  blowing  specka 
cf  dust  off  my  coat  as  he  laid  it  down  like  a  baby. 

I  gave  him  good*moming,  and  asked  him  what  o'clodL 
it  was.  He  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  most  respectable 
hontiog-watch  I  ever  saw,  and  preventing  the  spring 
with  his  thumb  from  opening  far,  looked  in  at  the  face 
M  if  he  were  consulting  an  oracular  oyster,  shut  it  up 
igMBy  and  said,  if  I  pleased,  it  was  half-past  eight. 

*^  Mr.  Steerforth  will  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  haya 
Mted,  sir." 
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"Hunk  7cn],"  said  I,  "verf  well  indeed.  Is  Hr 
Bteerfbrth  quite  well?" 

"  Thank 'fou,  sir,  Ur.  Steerfortb  ia  tolenbty  weD." 
Another  erf  hia  characteristieSt—nouHoT  siqMrittWte. 
A  cool,  calm  medium  mlwajB. 

"  Is'  there  on jtbing  mora  I  csn  have  tbe  booor  of  d^dng 
fbr  }rou,  sir  P  The  warning-bell  will  ring  at  Dtne ;  Uw 
bnily  take  breakfast  at  half-past  nine." 

**  Nothing,  I  thank  yon.** 

"  I  Uiank  yott,  sir.  If  you  pleaM ; "  and  with  that,  and 
witb  a  Utile  inclination  of  his  head  when  he  pasmd  tbe 
bedside.'as  an  apology  for  correcting  me,  he  went  oat, 
■butting  the  door  as  delicately  as  if  I  had  just  fallea  inU 
a  sweet  sleep  on  which  my  life  depended. 

Every  morning  we  held  exactly  this  convenatioa: 
never  any  more,  and  never  any  less :  and  jH,  innoiabljv 
however  far  I  might  have  been  liAed  OBtof  myself  over- 
nighty  and  ndvanoed  towards  maturer  years,  hy  Steer- 
fortb's  companieoshtp,  or  Mrs.  Steerferth's  eoafldence,  or 
Hiss  Dartle's  conversation,  in  the  presenoe  of  this  nxiat 
respectable  man  I  become,  as  our  smaller  poets  ting,  "  a 
boy  again." 

He  got  horses  fbr  ua ;  and  SteerfoHb,  who  knew  every- 
tUng,  gave  me  lessons  in  riding.  He  provided  foils  fiw 
ns,  and  Steerfortfa  gave  me  lessons  in  fendng  —  glovei^ 
■hd  I  begsn,  of  tbe  same  master,  to  improve  b  boxing. 
It  gave  me  no  manner  of  concem  that  SteeriiNlb  dMMld 
tnd  me  s  novice  in  these  sriencee,  bnt  I  never  oould 
bear  to  show  my  want  of  sUll  before  the  respectable  U^ 
tinker.  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  Littimer  nndet^ 
Hood  such  arts  himself;  he  never  led  me  to  suppew 
ooydiing  of  the  kind,  by  so  mnch  as  the  vibration  of  one 
af  bu  respectable  eyelashes  ;  yet  whenever  he  %— ,  _^ , 
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wUle  we  were  practising,  I  felt  in  jself  the  greenest  and 
MKwt  inexperienced  of  mortals. 

I  am  particular  about  this  man,  because  he  made  a 
partieolar  effect  on  me  at  that  time,  and  because  of  wbai 
toolc  place  thereafter. 

The  week  pasi^ed  atray  in  a  most  delightful  mariner 
It  (massed  rapidly^  as  may  be  supposed,  to  one  entranced 
M  I  was  \  iind  yet  it  gare  me  so  many  occasions  for 
knowing  Steerforth  better,  and  ildmiring  him  more  in  a 
thoosand  respects^  that  at  its  close  I  seemed  to  have 
been  with  him  for  a  moch  longer  thne.  A  dashing  way 
be  had  of  treating  me  Kke  «  plaything,  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  than  any  behatior  he  could  have  adopted.  It 
rsminded  me  of  our  old  acquaintance;  it  seemed  the 
DBtaral  sequel  of  it;  it  sbdwed  me  that  he  was  un- 
ehanged ;  it  relieved  me  of  any  uneasiness  I  might  have 
ielt,  in  eompaHog  my  merits  with  his,  and  measuring  my 
daims  opon  his  friendship  by  any  equal  standard ;  above 
ili,  it  was  a  familiar,  onrestrained,  affectionate  demeanor 
that  he  tised  towards  no  one  else.  As  he  had  treats  tte 
at  school  diflhrently  from  all  the  rest,  I  joyfully  believed 
that  he  treated  itee  in  life  unlike  any  other  friend  he  bad. 
I  believed  that  I  was  nearer  to  his  heart  than  any  other 
fHend^  and  niy  own  heart  warmed  irlth  attachment  to 
hiai. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  go  with  me  into  the  country, 
and  the  day  arrived  for  our  departure.  He  had  been 
dsabiful  at  first  whether  to  take  Littimer  or  not,  but 
dteided  to  leave  him  at  home.  The  respectable  trem- 
tare,  satisfied  with  his  lot  whatever  it  was,  arranged  our 
purtoianteatts  on  the  little  cafriage  that  was  to  take  us 
into  London^  as  if  they  were  intended  to  defy  the  shd<^ 
)f  a^es ;  arid  received  tny  modestly  profiered  donalidli 
irith  perfect  tranquillitj. 
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We  bade  adieu  to  Hni.  Steerforth  and  Miss  Dsrtle^ 
with  many  Ihanks  on  my  part,  and  much  kindness  fta 
the  devoted  mother's.  The  W-d  thing  I  uw  waa  Lit- 
timer's  unruffled  eye  i  fraught,  as  I  fancied,  whb  the 
silent  GonvictioD,  that  I  was  very  young  indeed. 

What  I  felt,  in  returning  so  auapicJoual;  to  the  oU 
familiar  places,  I  ehall  not  endeavor  to  deeeribe.  We 
went  down  by  the  MaiL  1  was  ao  eonoemed,  I  raoollect, 
even  for  the  honor  of  Yarmouth,  that  when  Steerfiirtii 
■aid,  as  we  drove  Uirough  its  dark  streets  to  the  inn, 
that,  as  well  as  he  could  make  out,  it  was  a  good,  queer; 
out-of-the-way  kind  of  hole,  I  was  highly  pleased.  We 
went  to  bed  on  oar  arrival  (I  observed  a  pair  of  dirty 
shoes  and  gaiters  in  conuedion  with  my  old  friend  the 
Dolphin  as  we  passed  that  door),  and  breakfiuted  lole  in 
the  rooming.  Steerfortb,  wbo  was  in  great  spirits,  had 
been  strolling  about  the  beach  before  1  was  up,  and  had 
made  acquaintance,  he  said,  with  half  the  boatiaea  in  the 
place.  Moreover,  he  bad  seen,  in  the  distaoce,  what  be 
was  sure  must  be  the  identical  house  of  Mr.  Peggotty, 
with  arooke  coming  out  of  the  ehimney ;  and  bad  bad  « 
great  mind,  he  told  ma,  to  walk  in  aitd  swear  be  was 
myself  grown  out  of  knowledge. 

"When  do  you  propose  to  introduce  me  there,  Dai^P" 
he  said.  "  I  am  at  your  dispoaaL  Make  your  owd  h> 
nuigements." 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking  that  this  evenuig  would  be  a 
good  Ume,  Steerforth,  when  they  are  all  uttiag  rooad 
the  fire.  I  should  like  you  to  see  it  when  it's  snag,  it's 
such  a  curious  place." 

"So  be  it  [  "  returned  St«erforlh.      "  This  evening." 

"  I  shall  not  give  them  any  notice  that  we  are  hen^ 
foa  knot,"  Mid  I,  delighted.    "  We  must  take  then  bj 
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^Oh,  ci  course  I  It's  no  fan,**  said  SteerforUly  **  unless 
We  take  them  by  surprise.  Ijet  us  see  the  natives  it 
Uieir  aboriginal  condition." 

^  Though  they  are  that  sort  of  people  that  you  men- 
tioned,'' I  returned. 

^  Aha  1  What !  yon  recollect  my  skirmishes  with 
Rosa,  do  you?"  he  exclaimed  with  a  quick  look. 
**  Confound  the  girl,  I  am  half  afraid  of  her.  She's 
fike  a  goblin  to  me.  But  never  mind  her.  Now  what 
tre  yon  going  to  do?  Ton  are  going  to  see  your  nurse, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  I  said,  « I  must  see  Peggotty  first  of  alL" 

^  Well,"  replied  Steerforth,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"Suppose  I  deliver  you  up  to  be  cried  over  for  a  couple 
of  hours.     Is  that  long  enough  ?  " 

I  answered,  -laughing,  that  I  thought  we  might  get 
through  it  in  that  time,  but  that  he  must  come  also ;  for 
he  would  find  that  his  renown  had  preceded  him,  and 
that  he  was  almost  as  great  a  personage  as  I  was. 

•*I11  come  anywhere  you  like,"  said  Steerforth,  **or 
^  anything  you  like.  Tell  me  where  to  come  to ;  and 
in  two  hours  Til  produce  myself  in  any  state  you  please, 
sentimental  or  comical." 

I  gave  him  minute  directions  for  finding  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Barkis,  carrier  to  Blunderstone  and  elsewhere; 
and,  on  this  understanding,  went  out  alone.  There  was 
ft  sharp  bradng  air;  the  ground  was  dry;  the  sea  was 
crisp  and  dear;  the  sun  was  diflbsing  abundance  of 
fight,  if  not  much  warmth ;  and  everjrthing  was  fresh 
and  lively.  I  was  so  fresh  and  lively  myself,  in  the 
pleasure  of  bdng  there,  that  I  could  have  stopped  the 
people  in  the  streets  and  shaken  hands  with  them. 

The  streets  looked  small,  of  course.     The  streets  that 
roL.  a.  9 
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we  bwe  ddI;  ae^a  m  efafldfWD  alwaje  do,  I  beliavfl,  when 
we  g9  b«ck  to  tbein.  Qut  I  bat)  torgfAtMo  aaOuag  m 
tliem,  and  Tound  nothing  chtrnged,  uotil  I  came  ta  Uob 
Diner's  shop.  OiUB  aud  Josah  whs  now  writtcfi  up, 
where  Ombb  used  to  be  ;  but  the  inscriptiaa^  IHu'Dh 
Tailob,  Uawrpusss^  FvMiiBAL  FuvnsHEB,  Jb&, 
remained  as  it  was, 

JAj  fooUte|t^  wewtd  tO'  t«pd  sp  oatarallj  to  tho  sEm^ 
dooT)  itf^r  I  had  rwd  U)e#e  w^rda  &pn}  over  tba  wif^ 
that  I  w^Pt  across  the  road  afid  looke4  io-  There  ira*« 
prettj  woman  at  the  back  of  the  afaopt  dandng  a  Utt^ 
ohild  in  l^er  armS)  while  another  littlo  fellow  olung  to 
her  aproD'  I  bad  no  diScuU;  in  recognieiDg^  either 
Minnie  or  Minnie's  children*  The  glass  door  of  the  par-- 
lor  was  not  open ;  but  in  the  workshop  Berew  the  jard 
I  couU  bintlj  hear  tb^  old  tuna  plaTing.  aa  if  it  had 
never  left  oS*. 

"  Is  Mc-  Omer  at  home  ?  "  said  I,  entarin^  *'%  shonlfl 
like  to  s^,  him,  for  a  moment,  if  be  is." 

^  Oh  j«s.  Hr,  be  is  at  borne,"  taid  Minnie  j  "  tfaia 
weath^  don't  aitit  bia  uUbfoa  out  of  doorg,  Joe,  oiiU 
jrour  grpidfather  I " 

The  litUe  feUow,  who  was  holding  her  apron,  g^w» 
•ucb  ■  lusty  shoutt  that  the  sooni)  of  it  ma4«  kim  b«sb- 
fal,  and  he  buried  his  face  vt  her  skirts,  to  her  great  mI> 
miration-  I  heard  a  heavy  pnffing  and  blowing  oomiag 
Inwards  us,  and  soon  Mr.  Omer,  shorter-winded  thvi  tf 
yore,  hat  not  much  irider  looking,  stood  before  tut- 

"  Servant,  uc,"  said  Mr>  Omar.  "  What  can  I  do  Ctf 
TOO,  wr?" 

"Yfln  can  shake  bands  with  me,  Mr.  Onaiv  if  jof 
please,"  taid  I,  patting  out  my  own.  "  Ton  were  T«y 
gaod-aaturei  to  me  once,  whpn  I  am  afraid  I  didn't  ahom 
tbal  I  tbougbt  80." 


or  MmDocmmiMavD.  ift] 


^^WMiakoogh?''  rBtamed tiie  M man.  «I^  glad 
%•  iMttf  it*  bat  I  don't  iiemember  when.  Am  foii  mitt 
it  iWas  me  ?  ** 

"Quite.'' 

^1  think  mj  memory  baa  got  as  short  mt^j  br^aft," 
said  Mr.  Omer,  looking  at  me  and  shaking  hia  head ; 
'^  lor  I  don't  remember  you.** 

^  Den't  jott  remember  joar  coming  to  the  ooach  to 
OMet  me,  and  my  haTing  breahfagt  here,  and  our  riding 
out  to  Blimderstooe  together :  joo,  and  I,  and  Mrs.  Jo- 
ram^  and  Mr.  Joram  too-^nirho  wasnH  her  hndband 
then?" 

"  Wl^,  Lord  bless  mj  soul  I"  exelalmed  Mr.  Omer, 
after  being  ihcown  by  his  snrprias  into  a  fit  of  coofghing, 
"  yon  don't  say  so  I  Minnie,  my  dear,  yon  recollect  ? 
Dear  me,  yes  — r  the  party  was  a  hidy,  I  think  ?  " 

«  My  mother,"  I  rejoined. 

'^To^ — be-*- sure,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  touching  my 
waistooat  with  his  forefinger,  "and  there  was  a  little 
child  tool  There  was  two  parties.  The  little  party 
was  laid  along  with  the  otiwr  par^.  Over  at  Blunder- 
stone  it  was,  of  course.  Dear  me  I  And  how  have  yon 
been  ainos  ?  " 

Very  well,  I  thanked  him;  as  I  hoped  he  had  been 
too. 

"OhI  Doihbg  to  gmmble  at^  you  know,"  said  Mf. 
Ooier.  "  I  find  my  breath  gets  shoit,  but  it  seldom  gets 
longer  as  a  man  gets  older.  I  take  it  as  it  comes,  and 
make  the  most  of  it.     That's  the  best  way,  a'n't  it  ?  '^ 

Mr.  Om6r  coughed  again,  in  consequence  of  laughing, 
and  wai  assisted  ont  of  his  fit  by  his  daughter,  who  now 
ilood  dose  beside  us,  dancing  her  smallest  child  on  the 
SBODter. 
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"  Deu  me  I "  »id  Mr.  Omer.  "  Tee,  to  be  Mm. 
Tf^O  pftrtiM  I  Why,  in  that  vwy  ride,  if  you'll  beHen 
me,  the  day  was  named  for  my  Minnie  to  marry  Joran, 
Do  name  it,  air,'  uys  Joram.  *  Yes,  do  father,'  says 
Minnie.  And  now  he's  come  into  the  business.  And 
look  here  I     Theyoui^est!  " 

Minnie  langhed,  and  stroked  her  banded  hair  upon 
her  temples,  as  her  tath^r  put  one  of  his  fat  flngeninta 
the  hand  o[  the  child  she  was  danrang  on  the  counter. 

"Two  parties,  of  coorael"  said  Mr.  Omer,  nodding 
his  head  retrospectively.  "  Ex-actly  ao !  And  Joram^i 
at  woil,  at  this  minute,  on  a  gray  one  with  silver  nai)S| 
not  this  measurement  "  —  the  measurement  ol'  tbedan- 
dng  child  upon  the  ooiinter — "by  a  good  two  inchea. — 
Will  you  take  something  ?  " 

I  thanked  him,  but  decBoed. 

"  Let  me  see,"  swd  Mr.  Omer.  *<  Barkis's  the  car- 
rier's wife  —  Peggotty's  the  boatman's  sister — she  hod 
something  to  do  with  your  family  ?  She  was  in  service 
there,  sure  ? " 

My  answering  in  the  Amative  gave  him  great  satis- 
fiwtion. 

"  I  believe  my  breath  will  get  long  next,  my  memory^ 
getting  so  iiuich  so,"  s^d  Mr.  Omer.  "  Well,  rir,  we've 
got  a  yonng  relation  of  bers  here,  under  articlea  to  ob^ 
that  has  as  elegant  a  taste  in  the  dressmaking  busiaes* 
—  I  asaure  yoo  I  don't  believe  there's  a  Duchess  is 
England  can  touch  her." 

"  Not  little  Emiy  ?  "  said  I,  involuntarily. 

"  Em'ly's  her  name,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  "  and  she's  SU 
tie  too.  But  if  you'll  believe  me,  she  baa  such  a  (ace  vt 
her  own  thai  half  the  women  in  this  town  are  mad 
Igminst  her." 
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^  Noimeose,  flither ! "  cried  Minnie. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  *  I  dooH  saj  ifs  the  case 

*Hth  you,"   winking  at  me,   ^  but  I  say  that  half  the 

^iromen  in  Tarmoatb  —  ah  f  and  in  five  mile  round  — 

^re  mad  against  that  girl.'* 

**  Then  she  should  have  kept  to  her  own  station  in  life, 

Oitfaer,**  said  Minnie,  ^and  not  have  given  them  any  hold 
«o  talk  about  her,  add  then  they  couldn't  have  done  it" 

^  Couldn't  have  done  it,  my  dear ! "  retorted  Mr. 
Omer.  *^  Couldn't  have  done  it !  Is  that  ^our  knowledge 
of  life  ?  What  is  there  tbat  any  woman  couldn't  do,  that 
she  shouldn't  do  — «  especially  on  the  subject  of  another 
woman's  good  loo^s  ?  " 

I  really  thought  it  was  all  over  with  Mr.  Omer,  after 
be  bad  uttered  this  libellous  pleasantry.  He  coughed  to 
that  extent,  and  his  breath  eluded  all  his  attempts  to 
recover  it  with  that  obstinacy,  that  I  fully  expected  to 
lee  his  head  go  down  behind  the  counter,  and  his  little 
black  breeches,  with  the  rusty  little  bunches  of  ribbons 
at  the  knees,  come  quivering  up  in  a  last  ineffectual 
struggle.  At  length,  however,  he  got  better,  though  he 
•till  panted  hard,  and  was  so  exhausted  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  stool  of  the  shop-desk. 

'^Tou  see,"  be  said,  wiping  his  head,  and  breathing 
with  diflUcQlty,  ^she  hasn't  taken  much  to  any  com- 
pamons  bere ;  she  hasn't  taken  kindly  to  any  particular 
acquaintances  and  friends,  not  to  mention  sweethearts. 
In  consequence,  an  ill-natured  story  got  about  that  Em'ly 
wanted  to  be  a  ladj.  Now,  my  opinion  is,  that  it  came 
into  circulation  principally  on  account  of  her  sometimes 
saying  at  the  school,  that  if  she  was  a  lady,  she  would 
h'ke  to  do  so  and  so  for  her  uncle  —  don't  you  seef— 
tod  bay  him  such  and  such  fine  things." 
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**  I  asMire  you,  Mr.  Oner,  gbe  baa  wid  so  to  niBt*  1 
M(iTDo4  «agerl;,  "wbeo  we  ivero  both  ohildnm." 

Mr<  Omer  nodded  tiu  bead  and  rubbed  bis  cbu. 
"Jut  to.  Then  out  of  a  ver^  little,  abe  cauU  dress  bus 
■elf,  you  ttee,  better  tban  most  otbera  could  out  of  a  doM^ 
aqd  cAo'  made  things  uopleaunt.  Moraorer,  she  wm 
nUber  what  might  be  called  v^jvud  —  I'll  go  so  far  M 
to  ttj  what  I  abould  call  waywaid  mjacl^"  Mid  lift 
Oiner, — "didn't  know  her  own  mind  quite -^ a  littl* 
spoiled  —  and  couldn't,  at  Bust,  ez^cMf  fain^.  bttnelf 
down.  No  more  than  that  was  erer  said  i^alntt  bar, 
Minnie  ?  " 

"  No,  father,"  said  Mn.  Joram.  "  Tbat'a  Ibo  wotst,  ] 
believe."    . 

"  So,  when  she  got  a  situatiqu,"  said  Hr.  Omec,  **  to 
keep  a  fractioaa  old  ladj'  tompaaji  they  didn't  very  well 
agree,  and  sbe  d^ln't  stop.  At  last  she  came  har^ 
apprenticed  for  Uiree  j'ears.  Nearly  two  of  'eni  an 
over,  and  she  has  (Ken  as  good  a  girl  a*  ever  WML 
Worth  any  six  I     Minnif,  is  sh^  vorlb  any  sizg .  now  P  " 

"  Ye«,  father,"  replied  Mwnle.  "  Never  say  /  d»- 
tracted  from  her  I " 

"  Very  good,"  said  Hr.  Omer.  "  That's  rig^  And 
■0,  yiftang  genUemao,"  be  added,  after  a  ftv  Jwnjvat^ 
further  rubbing  of  his  chin,  "that  you  may  not  (wnsidoF 
me  long-winded  as  well  a*  Bbort-brofthed,  I  believo 
that's  all  about  it" 

As  tliey  had  spoken  in  a  subdued  touQ,  while  apeakii^ 
or  Emly,  I  had  no  doubt  that  she  was  near.  On  mj 
asking  now,  if  that  were  not  so,  Mr.  Omer  nodded  y«, 
WKI  nodded  towards  the  door  of  the  parlor.  My  burned 
mquiry  If  I  might  peep  in,  was  answered  wijth  a  &Mt 
penamion ;  and,  losing  thn>iwb  the  gjl^s^  I  ifvv  ^r 
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ritting  at  her  work.  I  saw  her,  a  most  beautifol  little 
creature,  with  the  doadless  blue  eyes,  that  had  looked 
iato  mf  chikKsh  heart,  turned  laughingly  upon  anotiier 
ehiU  of  Minnie's  who  was  playing  near  her;  with 
enough  of  wilfulness  in  her  bright  face  to  justify  what  I 
bad  heard;  with  much  of  the  old  capricious  coyness 
lurking  in  it ;  but  with  nothing  in  her  pretty  looks,  I  taa 
sure,  but  what  was  meant  for  goodness  an^  for  happiaessy 
and  what  was  on  a  good  and  happy  course* 

The  tune  across  the  yard  that  seemed  as  if  it  aeTer 
bad  left  off —  alas  I  it  was  the  tune  that  never  doe$  leave 
off —  was  beating,  softly^  all  the  while. 

**  Wouldn't  you  like  to  step  in,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  ^  and 
speak  to  her  ?  Walk  in  and  speak  to  her^  sir  I  Make 
yourself  at  home ! " 

I  was  too  bashful  to  do  so  then  —  I  was  afraid  of  con- 
fbsing  her,  and  I  was  no  less  afraid  of  confusing  myself: 
but  I  informed  myself  of  the  hour  at  which  she  left  of  an 
evening,  in  order  that  our  visit  might  be  timed  accord- 
ingly; and  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Omer,  and  his  pretty 
daaghter,  and  her  little  children,  went  away  to  my  dear 
old  Peggotty's. 

Here  she  was,  in  the  tiled^kitchen,  cooking  dinner! 
The  Moment  I  knocked  at  the  door  she  opened  it,  and 
■sked  me  what  I  pleased  to  wai^t  I  looked  at  Itier  yrith 
a  smile,  but  she  gave  me  no  smile  in  return.  I  had 
never  oeased  to  write  to  her,  but  it  must  have  been  seven 
years  since  we  had  met. 

^  Is  Mr.  Barkis  at  home,  ma^im  ?  "  I  said,  feigmng  to 
ipeak  roughly  to  her. 

*"  He's  at  hoope,  sir,"  returned  Peggot^,  ^  but  he's  hf$4 
abed  with  the  rheumades." 

**  Q^'t  he  fa  over  to  Blnnderstone  now  ?  "  I  aika^ 
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"  Wheo  he'a  well  he  do,"  she  answered. 

"  Do  yon  ever  gu  there,  Mrs.  Barkis  ?  " 

She  loobed  at  me  more  attentivelj,  And  I  nodeed  a 
quick  movement  of  her  handa  towards  each  other. 

"  Because  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  a  house 
there,  that  they  call  the  —  what  is  H?  —  the  Borfcery," 
caid  L 

She  took  a  step  backward,  and  put  oat  her  hands  in 
an  undecided  frightened  way,  as  if  to  keep  me  off. 

"  ^cggotty  \ "  I  cried  to  her. 

She  cried,  "  My  darling  boy  I  "*  and  we  both  bnrat  into 
tears,  and  were  locked  id  one  another's  arms. 

What  extravagances  she  committed  ;  what  laagbiDg 
and  crying  over  me ;  what  prrde  she  showed,  what  joy, 
what  sorrow  that  she  whose  pride  and  joy  I  might  hav« 
been,  could  tiever  hold  me  in  a  fend  embrace;  I  hava 
not  the  heart  to  tell.  I  was  troubled  with  no  mi.'^ingi 
that  it  was  young  in  me  to  respond  to  her  emotions.  I 
had  never  laughed  and  cried  tn  all  my  life,  I  dare  say  — 
not  even  to  her  —  more  freely  than  I  did  that  morning. 

**  Bariiis  wilt  be  so  glad,"  said  Peggotty,  wipmg  her 
eyes  with  her  apron,  "  that  it'll  do  him  more  good  tiiaa 
pints  of  liniment.  May  I  go  up  and  t«ll  him  you  are 
here  ?     Will  you  come  up  and  see  him,  my  dear?" 

Of  course  I  would.  Bat  Peggotty  ooutd  not  get  out 
of  the  room  as  easily  as  she  meant  to,  for  as  often  as  she 
got  to  the  door  and  looked  round  at  me,  she  came  ba^ 
again  to  have  another  laugh  and  another  cry  upon  my 
Bhontder.  At  last,  to  make  the  matter  easier,  I  went  up- 
stairs with  her  ;  and  having  waited  outside  for  a  minute, 
whil6  she  said  a  word  of  preparation  to  Hr.  Barkis,  pre* 
tented  myself  before  that  invalid. 

He  received  me  with  afasolnte  enthusiasm.     He  wh 
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km  rheumatic  to  be  shaken  handa  with,  bat  he  begged 
me  to  shake  the  tassel  oo  the  top  of  his  nightcap,  whicl 
I  did  most  eordiallj*  When  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bed,  he  said  that  it  did  him  a  world  of  good  to  feel 
aa  if  he  was  driving  me  on  the  Biunder^tone  road  again. 
As  he  lay  in  bed,  face  upward,  and  so  covered,  with  that 
exception,  that  he  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  face  —  like 
a  conventional  cherubim  —  he  looked  the  queerest  object 
I  ever  beheld. 

**  What  name  was  it  as  I  wrote  up  in  the  cart,  sir  ?  ** 
aaid  Mr.  Barkis,  vrith  a  slow  rheumatic  smile. 

«  Ail  I  Mr.  Barkis,  we  had  some  grave  talks  about  that 
matter,  hadn't  we  ?  " 

^  1  was  willin'  a  long  time,  sir  ?  **  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

^  A  long  time,"  said  I. 

^  Ajid  I  don't  regret  it,"  said  Mr.  Bai^is.  ^  Do  jou 
remember  what  you  told  me  once,  about  her  making  all 
the  apple  parsties  and  doing  all  the  cooking  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  very  well,"  I  returned. 

'*It  was  as  true,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  ''as  turnips  is. 
It  was  as  true,"  said  Mr.  Barkis,  nodding  his  nightcap, 
which  was  his  only  means  <^  emphasis,  *'  as  taxes  is. 
And  nothing's  truer  than  them." 

Mr.  Barkis  turned  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  for  my 
iMent  to  this  result  of  his  reflections  in  bed ;  and  I  gave 
it. 

^  Nothing's  truer  than  them,"  repeated  Mr.  Barkis ; 
^  a  m<in  as  poor  as  I  am  finds  that  out  in  his  mind  when 
lie's  laid  up.     I'm  a  very  poor  man,  sir." 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Barkis." 

'*  A  very  poor  man,  indeed  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Barkis. 

Here  his  right  hand  came  slowly  and  feebly  from 
under  the  bi'dclothes,  and  with  a  purposeless  uncertain 
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grasp  tocA  hdd  of  a  stick  which  waa  [ooMly  tied  to  tka 
aide  of  the  bed.  After  loine  p<^ing  about  with  this  i» 
■tnimeot,  in  the  course  of  which  bi«  f^ice  awaned  s 
TKrietj  (tf  disbsoted  expiCMiona,  Hr.  Btirkis  poked  it 
Bgainit  a  box,  an  end  of  whiob  had  been  viaible  to  ma 
■11  the  time.     Tben  hia  ftce  became  compoaed. 

"  Old  dothos,"  said  Mr.  Barkia. 

"(Ml  I  "said  I. 

"  I  wish  it  waa  Monej,  air,"  eaid  Mr.  Barkis. 

"  I  wish  it  was,  indeed,"  etud  L 

"  But  it  aVt,"  said  Mr.  BsiUa,  opening  both  his  0761 
u  wide  a»  he  possiUj  couM. 

I  expressed  myself  quite  sure  of  that,  and  Mr.  BMr> 
kin,  turning  hia  ejrea  more  gently  to  tus  wife,  said : 

"  She's  the  usefulest  and  best  of  women,  C  F.  BaiUs. 
All  the  praise  that  any  one  can  give  to  C.  P.  Baikia,  abe 
deserves,  and  more  I  My  dear,  yoall  get  a  dinner  U^ 
day,  for  company ;  something  good  (o  eat  and  drink,  will 
you  ? " 

I  should  faftre  protested  against  this  nnneoessaiy  dem- 
ORfltration  in  my  honor,  but  tbat  I  saw  Peggotty,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tbe  bed  extreowly  anxious  I  should  not. 
So  I  held  my  peace. 

"  I  have  got  a  trifle  of  money  somewhere  about  me^ 
my  dear,"  anid  Ur.  Barkis,  "but  I'm  a  litUs  tired,  ff 
you  and  Mr.  David  will  leave  me  for  a  short  nap.  111  117 
«nd  find  it  when  I  wake." 

We  left  the  room  in  oompliaoee  writh  thia  request. 
When  we  got  outside  the  door,  Peggotty  informed  me 
that  Mr.  Barkis,  being  now  "a  little  nearer"  than  be 
used  lo  l>e,  olwciyg  resorted  to  tiiis  same  device  before 
IModuciog  n  single  cmn  from  his  store;  and  that  be  >n- 
Auerf  unbeard^or  agoniea  in  orawling  out  of  bed  aloM^ 
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taking  it  ^m  that  imluckj  box.  In  effect,  we  pretf- 
efktlj  heard  him  uttering  suppressed  groans  of  the  most 
dbina)  nature,  as  this  magpie  proceeding  racked  him  in 
every  joint ;  but  while  Peggottj's  eyes  were  full  of  com- 
pMfision  ibr  him,  she  said  his  generous  impulse  would  do 
him  good,  and  it  was  better  not  to  check  it.  So  he 
groaned  on  until  he  had  got  into  bed  again,  suffering,  I 
hare  no  doubt,  a  martyrdom  ;  and  then  called  us  in,  pre- 
tending to  have  just  woke  up  from  a  refreshing  sleep, 
and  to  produce  a  guinea  from  under  his  pillow.  His  sat- 
kAtdWD  in  which  happy  imposition  on  us,  and  in  having 
preserved  the  impenetrable  secret  of  the  box,  appeared 
to  be  a  sufficient  compensation  to  him  for  all  his  tortures. 

I  prepared  Peggotty  for  Steerforth's  arrival,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  came.  I  am  persuaded  she  knew  no 
difference  between  his  having  been  a  personal  benefactor 
of  hers,  and  a  kind  friend  to  me,  and  that  she  would 
have  received  him  with  the  utmost  gratitude  and  devo- 
tion in  any  case.  But  his  easy,  spirited  good-humor; 
his  genial  manner,  his  handsome  looks,  his  natural  gift 
of  adapting  himself  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  mak- 
ing direct,  when  lie  cared  to  do  it,  to  the  main  point  of 
interest  in  anybody's  heart ;  bound  her  to  him  wholly  in 
five  minutes.  His  manner  to  me,  alone,  would  have 
won  her.  But,  through  aU  these  causes  combined,  I  sin- 
cerely beHeve  she  had  a  kind  of  adoration  for  him  before 
he  left  the  house  that  night 

He  stayed  tliere  with  me  to  dinner—  if  I  were  to  say 
willingly,  I  shoald  not  half  express  how  readily  and 
ptjly.  He  went  into  Mr.  Barkis's  room  like  light  and 
air,  brightening  and  refreshing  it  as  if  he  were  healthy 
weather.  Ther«'  wrj^  no  noise,  no  effort,  no  oonsdons- 
ness,  in  anything  he  did ;  but  in  everything  an  indescrib 
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■bla  Itg^ness,  K  eeeming  imposBbili^  of  doing  ■njthit 
dae,  or  doing  aoything  better,  wbioh  nos  go  grwefol,  w 
nataral,  and  agreeable,  that  it  overoomes  me,  even  now. 
in  the  remembnuice. 

Wfl  made  mnny  in  the  little  parlor,  where  the  BoiA 
of  Mirtjrs,  unthumbed  since  my  time,  wag  laid  out  opon 
the  desk  aa  of  old,  and  where  I  now  turned  over  it*  teiw 
rifle  pictures,  remembering  the  old  »ensHtions  thej  had 
awakened,  but  not  feeling  them.  When  Te^otty  qioke 
of  what  dhe  called  mj  room,  and  of  ttg  beii^  ready  titr 
me  at  night,  and  of  ber  hoping  I  would  occapj  it,  befhra 
I  could  so  iDUcb  as  look  at  Steerforth,  hesitating,  h«  waa 
poMeased  of  the  whole  case. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said.  "  Toull  sleep  here,  wbUs  w« 
stay,  and  I  shnll  aleep  at  the  hoteL" 

"  But  to  bring  you  ao  jar,"  J.  returned,  "and  to  sepa- 
rate, aeems  bad  companionsliip,  Stfierforth." 

"  Why  in  the  name  of  Heavan,  where  do  yea  nataral- 
ij  belong  1"  he  said.  "What  is  'seems'  compared  to 
that  1 "     It  waa  settled  at  once. 

He  maintuned  all  his  delighljbl  qnalittes  to  the  last, 
imtil  we  started  f<Hth,  at  eight  o'cktdi,  for  Hr.  Peggotty's 
boat.  Indeed,  they  were  more  and  more  brightly  exhib- 
ited as  the  boors  went  on ;  for  I  thoog^  even  then,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  now,  tliat  the  conacioaaneas  of  success 
in  bis  deteraainalion  to  please,  inspired  him  witb  a  nttw 
delicacy  of  perception,  and  made  it,  subtle  as  it  was, 
more  easy  to  bim.  If  any  one  bad  told  me.  then,  that 
■11  this  was  a  brilliant  game,  played  for  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  for  the  em[doymeDt  of  high  apirits,  in 
Ibe  thoughtloM  loTC  of  superiority,  in  a  mere  wasteAil 
careless  course  of  winning  what  was  worthless  to  hin^ 
and  next  minute  thrown  away  —  I  '^y,  if  any  one  had 
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toU  ne  such  a  Ke  that  niglit,  I  wonder  in  what  mannet 
of  receiving  it  my  indignation  woald  have  found  a  vent  I 

Probablj  only  in  an  increase,  had  that  been  possible, 
of  the  romantic  feelings  of  fidelity  and  friendship  with 
which  I  walked  beside  him,  over  the  dark  wintry  sands, 
towards  the  old  boat ;  the  wind  sighing  around  us  even 
more  mournfully  than  it  had  sighed  and  moaned  npon 
Ih5  night  when  I  first  darkened  Mr.  Peggotty's  door. 

'■  This  is  a  wild  kind  of  place,  Steerforth,  is  it  not  ?  * 

**  Dismal  enough  in  the  dark,**  he  said ;  ^and  the  sea 
roars  as  if  it  were  hung^  for  us.  Is  that  the  boat,  where 
I  aee  a  light  yonder  ?  " 

^  That's  the  boat,**  said  I. 

**  And  it's  the  same  I  saw  this  morning,"  he  retamed. 
**  I  came  straight  to  it,  by  insdnct,  I  suppose." 

We  said  no  more  as  we  approached  the  light,  hot 
made  softly  for  the  door.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the 
latdi ;  and  whispering  Steerfbrth  to  keep  close  to  me, 
went  in. 

A  murmur  of  voices  had  been  audible  on  the  outside, 
and,  at  the  moment  of  our  entrance,  a  clapping  of  hands : 
which  latter  noise,  I  was  surprised  to  see,  proceeded  from 
the  generally  disconsolate  Mrs.  Gummidge.  But  Mrs. 
Gkmmidge  was  not  the  only  person  there,  who  was  un« 
UBoany  excited.  Mr.  Peggotty,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
anoommon  satisfaction,  and  laughing  with  all  his  might, 
held  his  rough  arms  wide  open,  as  if  for  little  Emiy  to 
nm  into  them ;  Ham,  with  a  mixed  egression  in  his 
face  of  admiration,  exultation,  and  a  lumbering  sort  of 
bashfblness  that  sat  upon  hiip  very  well,  held  little  Emiy 
bj  the  hand,  as  if  he  were  presenting  her  to  Mr.  Peg> 
gotty ;  little  Em'ly  herself,  blushing  and  shy,  but  de- 
Kghfjod  with  lHv.  PeggQtty^s  Relight,  as  h^r  joyous  eyei 
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expresied,  wm  sto(^>ed  by  our  entraoce  (for  &be  nw  as 
firet)  in  the  Ter^  act  of  Sfmnging  from  Ham  to  nettle  ia 
Mr.  F«^ott7's  embrace.  la  the  fint  glimpse  we  had  of 
iliem  all,  and  at  ibe  moment  of  our  pasiiingfrora  the  dark 
i.ulJ  DJght  into  the  warm  light  room,  this  was  the  waj 
in  which  they  were  all  employed  :  Mrs.  Gummidge  in 
I  itiu  Imckground,  clapping  her  hands  like  a  mad-woman. 

The  little  picture  was  M  iuatantaneoualy  dis^lved  bf 
ijur  going  ID,  that  one  might  have  doubled  whether  it 
had  ever  been.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
family,  bee  to  face  with  Mr.  Pe^otty,  and  h<dding  out 
my  hand  to  him,  when .  Ham  shouted  : 

"  Mas'r  D^vy  I    It's  Mas'r  Davy !  " 

In  a  moment  we  were  all  shaking  hands  with  ana 
nnother,  and  asking  one  another  how  we  did,  and  tell- 
ing one  anottter  bow  glad  we  were  to  meet,  and  all  talk- 
ing at  once.  Mr.  Feggotty  was  so  proud  and  overjoyed 
lo  sen  us,  that  he  did  not  knvw  what  to  say  or  do,  bnt 
kept  over  and  over  again  shaking  hands  with  me,  and 
then  with  Sl«erforth,  and  then  with  rae,  and  then  raf- 
fling his  shaggy  hair  all  over  his  bead,  and  laughii^ 
with  such  glee  and  triumph,  that  it  was  a  tjieat  to  ws 
him. 

"  Why,  that  yon  two  gentlmen  —  gentlmen  gtowed 
r—  should  come  to  this  here  roof  to-night,  of  all  si^ita 
in  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Feggotty,  "  is  such  a  thing  as  never 
liuppened  afore,  I  do  rightly  believe  1  Em'ly,  my  dar- 
ling, come  here  I  Come  here,  my  little  witch  I  Thecr*! 
Uas'r  Davy's  friend,  my  dear  I  Theer'i<  the  gent'lraan 
as  yoa've  heerd  on,  £m'ly.  He  comes  to  see  you,  along 
with  Mas'r  Davy,  on  the  brightest  night  of  your  uncWa 
Ufa  ail  ever  was  or  will  be,  Gorm  the  t'other  one,  aad 
hofToar  fi>r  it  1 " 
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After  delivering  this  speech  all  id  a  breath,  and  with 
extraordinary  animation  and  pleasure,  Mr.  Peggottj  pot 
ooe  of  his  large  hands  rapturously  on  each  side  ot  his 
niece's  face,  and  kissing  it  a  dozen  tiroes,  laid  it  with 
a  gentle  pride  and  love  upon  his  broad  chest,  and  patted 
It  as  if  his  hand  had  been  a  lady's.  Then  he  let  her 
go ;  and  as  she  ran  into  the  little  chamber  where  I 
mwd  to  sleep,  looked  round  upon  us,  quite  hot  and  out 
of  l>reath  with  his  uncommon  satisfaction. 

^  If  yoa  two  gent'lmen  —  gent'lmen  growed  now,  and 
■peh  gent'lmen  **  —  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

"^  So  th'are,  so  th'are  I "  cried  Ham.  <"  Well  said  I 
So  th'are.  Mas'r  Davy  bor  —  gent'lmen  growed  —  so 
th'are  I " 

^If  you  two  gent'lmen,  gent'lmen  growed,"  said  Mr. 
Pc^otty,  ^  don't  ex-cuse  me  for  being  in  a  state  of 
mind,  when  you  understand  matters,  I'll  arks  your 
pftrdoo.  Emly,  my  dear  I  —  She  knows  I'm  a-going 
to  tell,"  here  his  delight  brake  out  again,  ^^  and  has  made 
off.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  look  arter  her,  Mawther, 
for  a  minute?" 

Mrs.  Gummidge  nodded  and  disappeared. 

^  If  this  a'n't,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  sitting  down  among 
OS  by  the  fire,  '^the  brightest  night  o'  my  life,  I*m  a 
shellfish  —  biled  too—  and  more  I  car/t  say.  This  here 
little  Emly,  sir,"  in  a  low  voice  to  Steerforth,  —  **  her 
at  you  see  a-blushing  here  just  now  "  — 

Steerforth  only  nodded ;  but  with  such  a  pleased  ex- 
pression of  interest,  and  of  participation  in  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty's  feelings,  that  the  latter  answered  him  as  if  he 
liad  spoken. 

*"  To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  ''  That's  her,  aad 
(O  she  is.     Thankee,  sir." 
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Hud  nodded  to  toe  seyeral  times,  as  if  he  wouM  hmn 

«  Thia  here  little  Em'ly  of  ours,"  nid  Mr.  Pnggottj, 

"  has  been,  in  our  bouse,  wbnt  I  suppose  (I'm  ■  ignv 
rant  mui,  but  tba^B  my  belief)  no  one  Iwt  a  little  b>^^- 
e^ed  creetur  otm  be  in  a  house.  She  a'n't  mj  diiM  ; 
I  never  had  one  ;  but  I  couldn't  lore  her  more.  Tou 
uodtfstandl    I  oouldu't  do  it  I " 

"  I  quite  uuderstand,"  said  Steeribrth. 

"I  know  you  do,  sir,"  returned  Hr.  Peggotiy,  "aod 
thankee  again.  Mas'r  Davy,  be  can  remember  what  abe 
was ;  you  may  judge  fcv  your  own  self  what  she  is ;  bat 
neither  of  you  ean't  fully  know  what  she  has  been,  b, 
and  will  be,  to  my  loving  art.  I  am  rough,  dr,"  said 
Mr.  PeggoUy,  "  I  am  as  rough  as  a  sea  Porkypine  ;  but 
no  one,  unless,  mayhap,  it  is  a  woman,  can  know,  1 
think,  what  our  little  Bmly  is  to  me.  And  betwixt  oar- 
Eel  ves,"  linking  bis  Toioe  lower  yet,  "(Adf  woman's  name 
a'n't  Missis  Gummidge  neither,  though  she  has  a  world 
of  merit.." 

Hr.  Pe^jotty  ruffled  bis  batr  again  with  both  bands, 
as  a  further  preparation  for  what  he  was  gtnng  to  say, 
and  went  on  with  a  hand  upon  each  of  his  knees. 

"  There  was  a  certain  person  as  had  know'd  on 
Em'ly,  iTom  the  time  when  her  father  was  drownded, 
a»  had  seen  bar  oonetant ;  when  a  babby,  when  a  young 
gul,  when  a  woman.  Not  much  of  a  person  to  look  at 
hit  wam't,"  said  Mr.  F^gotty,  "something  o'  my  own 
build  —  rough  —  a  good  deal  o'  the  sou'-wester  in  him 
-~wery  salt  —  but,  on  the  whole,  a  hoaest  sort  of  a 
jhap,  with  his  art  in  the  right  place." 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  Ham  grin  to  anytlring  like 
the  extent  to  which  he  sat  a  ' 
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"What  does  this  here  blessed  tarpAulrn  go  <ind  do,"* 
said  lir.  Peggottj,  with  his  face  one  high  noon  of  en* 
jojneni^  '^  bat  he  loses  that  there  art  of  his  to  oar  little 
Em'ly.  He  Toilers  her  about,  he  makes  hisself  a  sort 
o'  servant  to  her,  he  losel^  In  a  great  n^easore  his  rel- 
ish ftir  his  wittles,  and  in  the  long  ran  he  makes  it  clear 
to  me  welTs  amiss.  Now  I  coald  wish  myself,  70a  see, 
that  oar  little  Em'lj  was  in  a  ftiir  way  of  being  married. 
I  ooald  wish  to  see  her,  at  all  ewents,  ander  articles  to  a 
hooest  man  as  had  a  right  to  defend  her.  2  don't  know 
how  long  I  may  live,  or  how  soon  I  may  die ;  bat  I 
know  that  if  I  was  capsixed,  any  night,  in  a  gale  of  Wind 
in  Yaraaoath  Roads  here,  and  was  to  see  the  town-lights 
ahiniag  for  the  last  time  oyer  the  rollers  as  I  couldn't 
oiaka  no  head  against,  I  coald  go  down  quieter  for  think- 
ing *  There's  a  man  ashore  there,  iron-true  to  my  little 
Em'ly,  God  bless  her,  aad  no  wrong  can  touch  my 
Emly  while  so  be  as  that  man  lives  1 ' " 

Hr.  Peggotty,  in  simple  earnestness,  waved  his  right 
irm,  as  if  he  were  wavitig  it  at  the  town-lights  for  the 
last  time,  and  then,  exchanging  a  nod  with  Ham,  whose 
eje  he  caaghl,  proceeded  as  before. 

**  Well !  I  ooanseb  him  to  speak  to  Emly.  He's  big 
SDOoghf  but  he's  basbfaOer  than  a  little  an,  and  he  don't 
like.  So  /  speak.  <  What !  JKm  I '  sayft  Em'ly.  'SRm 
that  Pve  know'd  so  ii^imate  so  many  years,  and  like  f  0 
mooh  1  Oht  Unde  I  I  never  can  have  him*  He's  sacU 
s  good  fellow  1 '  I  gives  her  a  kiss,  and  I  says  no  more 
to  her  than  *  My  dear,  you're  right  to  speak  oat,  you're 
to  chcwse  for  yourself,  you're  as  free  as  a  little  bird. 
Then  I  aways  to  him,  and  I  nays, '  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  so,  bat  it  can't.  But  yoa  can  both  be  as  you  was, 
%nd  wot  I  say  to  you  is.  Be  as  you  was  with  her,  like  a 

VOL.  II.  io 
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man.'  He  sa^s  to  me,  a-«hfilting  of  my  hand, '  I  frill  I ' 
be  aayi.  And  he  was  —  honorable  and  manful  —  ftr 
two  ;  ear  going  on,  and  we  was  just  the  Mm«  at  borne 
bera  as  afore." 

Mr.  Feggot^'«  ftce,  which  had  Taried  in  ila  expres- 
sion with  the  varioit!)  Hlages  of  his  narrative,  now  n-- 
■omed  nil  its  former  triumphant  delight,  as  he  laid  a 
band  upon  »)•  knee  and  a  hand  upon  Steeiforth's  (pre- 
vious!}' wetting  tbcra  both,  tar  the  greater  empham 
of  the  action),  and  divided   the   following  speech   b^ 

"AH  of  a  sudden,  one  evening  —  as  it  might  be  tiy 
night  —  comes  little  Emly  from  her  work,  and  him  with 
her  !  There  a'n't  so  much  in  Aat,  j'on'll  say.  No,  be- 
cause he  takes  care  on  her,  like  a  brother,  arfer  dark, 
and  indeed  afore  dark,  and  at  all  times.  But  this  tar- 
paulin chap,  he  taken  hold  of  her  hand,  and  he  cries  out 
to  me,  joyful, '  Look  here !  This  is  to  be  my  littie  wif%  I' 
And  she  says,  half  bold  and  half  shy,  and  half  a-laughing 
and  half  a-crying,  "Yes,  uncle!  If  yon  please.'— If  I 
please ! '  cried  Mr.  Peggotty,  rolling  his  head  in  an  ee- 
stoEy  at  the  idea ;  "  Lord,  ai  if  I  should  do  anyttaink  else  1 
— '  If  you  please,  I  am  steadier  now,  and  I  have  tbought 
better  of  it,  and  Pll  be  as  good  a  little  wiffe  as  I  can  to 
bim,  for  he''3  a  dear,  good  fellow  t'  Then  Hissis  Gtim- 
midge,  she  clepe  her  bands  like  a  play,  and  yoo  come  in. 
Theiel  the  mnrder's  out  I  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty  —  "You 
Wine  in !  It  took  place  this  here  present  hour ;  and 
bere's  Uie  man  that'll  marry  her,  the  minute  ektt'a  on) 
of  her  time." 

Ham  staggered,  as  well  he  might,  under  the  blow  Mr. 
P^gotty  deah  him  in  his  unbounded  joy,  as  a  mark  of 
KmlMence  and  friendsbip-,  bat  feeUn^  called  upoa  to  My 
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lumeUiing  to  us,  he  said,  with  maeh  filtering  and  great 
diffieukj: 

^  She  warn't  no  higher  than  joa  was,  Mas'r  Davy  — 
when  you  first  come  —  when  I  thought  what  she'd  grow 
np  to  be.  I  see  her  ^;row  up  —  gent'lmen  —  like  a 
flower.  I'd  lay  down  my  life  for  her  —  Mas'r  Dayy  *t«- 
Oh !  most  content  and  cheerful  I  She's  more  to  me  -^ 
gent'lmen  — *  than  —  she's  aU  to  me  that  ever  I  can  want, 
md  more  than  ever  I  —  than  ever  I  could  say.  I  —  I 
love  her  true.  There  a'n't  a  gent'lman  in  all  the  land 
—  nor  yet  sailing  upon  all  the  sea  —  that  can  love  his 
lady  more  than  I  love  hei^  though  there's  many  a  com- 
mon man  —  would  say  better,  —  what  he  meant." 

I  thought  it  affecting  to  see  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as 
Ham  was  now,  trembling  in  the  strength  of  what  he  feh 
tor  the  pretty  little  creature  who  had  won  his  heart*  I 
thought  the  simple  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty  and  by  himself,  was,  in  itself,  affecting.  I  was 
affected  by  the  story  altogether.  How  far  my  emotioDS 
were  infiuenced  by  the  recollections  of  my  childhood,  I 
don't  know.  Whether  I  had  come  there  with  any  lin- 
gering fancy  that  I  was  still  to  love  little  Em'ly,  I  don't 
know*  I  know  that  I  was  filled  with  pleasure  by  all 
this;  bat  at  first,  with  an  indescribably  sensitive  pleasure, 
that  a  very  little  would  have  changed  to  pain. 

Therefore,  if  it  had  depended  upon  me  to  touch  the 
prevailing  chord  among  them  with  .any  skill,  I  shonld 
have  made  a  poor  hand  of  it.  But  it  depended  upon 
Steerlbrth;  and  he  did  it  with  such  address,  that  in  a 
few  minutes  we  were  all  as  easy  and  as  happy  as  it  was 
possible  to  be. 

**  Mr.  Peggotty,"  he  said,  **  you  are  a  thoroughly  good 
leUow,  and  deserve  to  be  as  happy  as  you  are  to-nig|hti 
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Hy  band  ufim  it !    Hun,  I  give  70a  joj,  mj'  bqj.     Hj 

band  up«t  that,  too  1  Daisj,  itir  the  fire,  and  mak*  H  a 
brisk,  ofial  and  Hr.  Fsggott^,  anleat  joa  can  infooe 
jonr  gentle  nieoe  to  oome.  bask  (for  Mbon  I  vMato  tfaii 
BoiU  ID  the  corner),  1  «haU  go.  Any  gap  at  your  flrenMa 
on  sueb  a  nigbt — aueb  a  gap  leait  of  all  — I  wovldiA 
make,  for  the  wealth  of  tbe  India  I " 

So  Mr.  PeggoUy  went  into  m;  old  romn  to  fttoh  littk' 
Em'lj.  At  first  liltls  Em'lj  didn't  lik«  to  oone,  a«d  tbac 
Ham  went.  Praaendj  Utey  htou^t  ber  to  the  firenda, 
very  much  confused,  and  very  sby, — but  she  «oon.  be 
oame  more  usured  when  sbe  fband  how  gently  and 
reepectfnUy  Steerfbrth  spoke  to  ber;  bow  skiUolly  he 
nrmded  anyUiing  that  would  embairaas  ber;  how  he 
talked  to  Mr.  Peggatiy  of  boata,  and  shipa,  aod  tidea, 
and  &fa ;  bow  he  referred  to  me  aboot  (be  tjme  when  he 
had  »eco  Mr.  FeggoUy  at  Salem  House ;  bow  delisted 
be  was  with  tbe  boat  and  all  beloagiug  to  it;  bow  ligktfy 
and  easily  he  earned  00,  nntil  he  browgbt  ns,  by  degreea, 
into  a  ohanned  circle,  and  we  wiere  all  talking  away  with- 
oat  any  reserve. 

£m'ly,  indeed,  said  little  aU  tbe  evening;  bnt  she 
looked,  aod  listened,  and  her  face  got  animated,  and  ^e 
was  dianoing.  Steerfbrtb  told  a  story  of  a  dismal  shi}^ 
wreck  (which  arose  ont  of  his  talk  with  Mr,  Peggotty). 
as  if  be  e&v  it  all  before  him  —  aod  little  Emmy's  eye* 
were  fastened  on  him  all  tbe  time,  as  if  ^e  bbw  it  tan. 
He  told  nn  a  merry  adventure  of  his  own,  as  a  pelief  to 
•that,  with  as  much  gayely  as  if  the  narrative  were  as 
fre^  to  him  as  it  was  to  us — and  tittle  Em'ly  laaghed 
jntil  thi  boat  rang  with  the  musical  sounds  and  we  all 
laughed  (SteerforUi  too),  In  irresistible  sympathy  with 
H-hmi  was  ao  frfeaiant  wad.  ligbt-bearied.      He  got  Mr 
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^"^ks^^  to  ^>^f  or  ni<ther  to  roer,  ^  When  the  stormy 
wiiidftdo  blow,  do  blow,  do  bbw;"  and  he  sang  a  bailor V-- 
wmg  himself,  so  fMUbetically  and  beautifaUy,  tliat  I  eoiiM 
bilTe  almoBt  fancied  that  the  real  wind  creepin^^  sorrow* 
fall  J  round  the  house,  and  murmuring  low  through  our 
unbroken  sileooe,  was  there  to  listen^ 

As  to  Mrs.  GunuDidge,  he  roused  that  victim  of  dc« 
i|^onden<7  with  a  success  never  attained  by  any  one  else 
(io  Mr.  Peggotty  informed  me),  since  the  decease  of  the 
old  one.  He  left  her  so  little  leisnre  for  being  miserable 
that  she  said  next  day  she  thoi^ht  she  must  have  been 
bewitehed. 

Bnt  he  set  op  no  monopoly  of  the  general  attention, 
or  the  conversation.  When  little  Em'ly  grew  more  eou- 
cageolis,  and  talked  (but  still  bashfoUy)  acrofls  the  Are  to 
ne,  of  our  old  wandeiings  upon  the  beach,  to  pick  up 
sheik  and  pebbles;  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she  reeol- 
leeled  how  I  used  to  be  devoted  to  her ;  and  when  we 
both  laiq;bed  and  reddened,  casting  these  looks  back  on 
the  pleasant  okl  times,  so  unreal  to  look  at  now ;  he  was 
nlent  and  attentive,  and  observed  us  thoughtfully.  She 
■It,  nt  thia  time,  and  all  the  evening,  on  the  old  locker 
m  ber  old  liule  comer  by  the  fire — Ham  beside  her, 
where  I  uied  to  sit.  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  whether 
it  was  in  her  own  little  tormenting  way,  or  in  a  maidenly 
wwenre  before  u^  that  she  kept  quite  close  to  the  wall, 
and  Kwwj  ftom  him ;  but  I  observed  that  she  did  so, 
all  the  evenmg. 

As  I  remember,  it  w«s  aknost  midnight  when  we  took 
our  leHve.  We  hud  bad  some  biscuit  and  dried  fish  for 
sapper,  and  Steerforth  had  produced  fit>m  has  pock^  n 
htt  fUk  of  Hollands,  whieh  we  men  (I  mi^  ony  /we 
Men,  DOW,  witboQt  a  blnsh)  bid  emptied.    We  pwrted 


careful  how  we  went 

''A  most  engaging  little  Beauty  1"  said 
taking  mj  arm.  ^*  Well !  It 's  a  quaint  plac 
are  quaint  company ;  and  it 's  quite  a  new  i 
mix  with  them.** 

**  How  fortunate  we  are,  too,**  I  returnee 
arrived  to  witness  their  happiness  in  that  inl 
riage  I  I  never  saw  people  so  happj.  Ho 
U>  see  it,  and  to  be  made  the  sharers  in  their 
as  we  have  been  ! " 

"^  That's  rather  a  chuckle-headed  feUow  f 
isn't  he  ?  "  said  Steerforth. 

He  had  been  so  hearty  with  him,  and  wit 
that  I  felt  a  shock  in  this  unexpected  and 
But  turning  quickly  upon  him,  and  seeing  a  1 
eyes,  I  answered,  much  relieved : 

**  Ah,  Steerforth !    It 's  well  for  you  to  jok< 
poor!     Ton  may  skirmish  with  Miss  Dartk 
hide  your  sympathies  in  jest  from  me,  but  I  k 
When  I  see  how  perfectly  you  understand 
i  exquisitely  you  can  enter  into  happiness  like 

^  fisherman's,  or  humor  a  love  like  my  old  nurs 


i  • 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

80m  OLD  BCKHnBj  AND  SOME  KBW  PBOPIB. 

Stserforth  and  I  stayed  for  more  than  a  fort* 
nigbt  in  that  part  of  the  oouatry.  We  were  very  much 
together,  I  need  noi  say ;  but  occasionally  we  were  asun- 
der for  some  hours  at  a  time.  He  was  a  good  sailer, 
and  I  was  but  an  indifferent  one ;  and  when  he  went  out 
boating  with  Mn  Peggotty,  which  was  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment of  his,  I  generally  remained  ashore.  My  occupa- 
tion of  Peggotty's  spare-room  put  a  constraint  upon  me, 
from  which  be  was  free :  for,  knowing  how  assiduously 
the  attended  on  Mr.  Barkis  all  day,  I  did  not  like  to 
remain  out  late  at  night;  whereas  Steerfbrth,  lying  at 
the  Inn,  had  nothing  to  consult  but  his  own  humor. 
Thus  it  came  about,  that  I  heard  of  his  making  little 
treats  for  the  fishermen  at  Mr.  Peggotty's  house  of  call, 
'•The  Willing  Mind,"  after  I  was  in  bed,  and  of  his 
being  afioat,  wrapped  in  fisherman's  clothes,  whole  moon- 
light nights,  and  coming  back  when  the  morning  tide  wa.s 
at  flood.  By  this  time,  however,  I  knew  that  his  restless 
nature  and  bold  spirits  delighted  to  find  a  vent  in  rough 
toil  and  hard  weather,  as  in  any  other  means  of  exeite- 
Bent  that  presented  itself  freshly  to  him ;  so  none  of  his 
proceedings  surprised  me. 

Another  cause  of  our  being  sometimes  apart,  was,  that 
I  had  naturally  an  interest  in  going  over  to  Blunder^ 
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Itone,  and  revisitiiig  the  old  familiar  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood ;  while  Steerfbrth,  after  being  there  once,  had 
natural]]'  no  great  interest  in  going  there  again.  Hence, 
on  Ihree  or  four  days  that  I  can  at  once  recat),  we  went 
oar  Beveral  ways  after  an  eartj  breakfast,  and  met  again 
•t  a  late  dinoer.  I  had  do  idea  how  he  employed  his 
time  in  the  interval,  bejond  a  general  knowledge  that  be 
was  very  pt^lar  in  the  plane,  and  had  twanQ'  means  of 
aetively  direrUng  himself  where  another  man  might  not 
hare  found  one. 

For  mjr  own  part,  my  ooeapation  in  my  Solitary  [rI- 
grimages  was  to  recall  every  yard  of  the  M  road  as  I 
went  along  it,  and  to  haunt  the  old  spots,  of  which  I 
never  tired.  I  haunted  them,  as  my  memory  had  often 
done,  and  lingered  among  them  aa  my  yonnger  thoughts 
bad  lingered  when  I  was  far  away.  The  gnve  beneath 
tbe  trae,  where  tioA  my  parents  lay —  on  which  I  had 
looked  out,  when  it  was  my  &lher's  only,  with  such  cori- 
ons  fbelinge  of  compassion,  and  by  which  I  had  stood,  so 
desolate,  when  it  was  opened  to  receive  my  pretty  mother 
and  her  bahy  —  the  grave  which  Peggotty's  oWn  Imlthfbl 
care  had  ever  since  kept  neat,  and  made  a  garden  of,  I 
walked  near,  by  tbe  hour.  It  lay  a  little  off  the  church- 
yard path,  in  a  quiet  comer,  not  so  &r  removed  but  I 
eoold  read  the  names  upon  the  stone  as  I  walked  to  and 
frO)  startled  by  the  sound  of  the  ebnrch>bell  when  it 
straek  the  hour,  for  it  was  Hke  a  departed  voice  to 
m&  Hy  reflections  at  these  times  were  always  associ- 
ated with  the  figure  I  was  to  mi^e  in  llfi^  and  tlie  distin- 
gnlshed  things  I  was  to  do.  My  echoing  footsteps  went 
to  no  other  tune,  but  were  as  constant  to  that  as  if  I  hmi 
aome  home  to  build  my  castles  in  the  air  at  a  Knag 
motber'a  side. 
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Theie  wen  great  changes  in  mj  old  iKNne.  The 
lagged  nestoy  so  long  deserted  bj  the  rooks,  were  gone ; 
and  the  trees  were  lopped  and  topped  out  of  their  re- 
membered shapes.  The  garden  had  ran  wild,  and  half 
the  windows  of  the  house  were  shot  up.  It  was  oocapied, 
bat  only  bj  a  poor  lunatic  gentleman,  and  the  people 
whc  took  care  of  him.  He  was  always  sitting  at  my 
little  window,  looking  out  into  the  chnrch-yard ;  and  I 
wondered  whether  his  rambling  thoughts  ever  went  upon 
any  of  the  fiincies  that  used  to  occupy  mine,  on  the  rosy 
mornings  when  I  peeped  out  of  that  same  little  window 
in  my  night-clothes,  and  saw  the  sheep  quietly  feeding 
in  the  light  oi  the  rising  sun. 

Our  old  neighbors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayper,  were  gone 
to  South  America,  and  the  rain  had  made  its  way  through 
the  roof  of  their  empty  house,  and  stained  the  outer 
walls.  Mr.  Chillip  was  married  again  to  a  tall,  raw- 
boned,  high-nosed  wife;  and  they  had  a  weasen  Httle 
baby,  with  a  heavy  head  that  it  couldn't  hold  up,  and 
two  weak  staring  eyes,  with  which  it  seemed  to  be  always 
wondering  why  it  had  ever  been  born. 

It  was  with  a  singular  jumble  of  sadness  and  pleasure 
that  I  used  to  linger  about  my  native  place,  until  the 
reddening  winter  sun  admonished  me  that  it  was  time  to 
start  on  my  returning  walk.  Bat,  when  the  place  was 
left  behind,  and  especially  when  Steerforth  and  I  were 
happily  seated  over  our  dinner  by  a  blazing  fire,  it  wm 
delicious  to  think  of  having  been  there.  So  it  was, 
though  in  a  softened  d^ree^  when  I  went  to  my  neat 
room  at  night ;  and,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  croco- 
dile-book (which  was  always  there,  upon  a  little  table), 
remembered  with  a  grateful  heart  how  blessed  I  was  ia 
having  such  a  friend  as  Steerforth,  such  a  iriend  as  Peg* 
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gotty,  and  suoh  u  sabetiUite  for  what  1  bad  lost  m  atf 
«X«dlent  and  geiteraus  auol. 

Uy  nearest  way  to  Yarmouth,  in  coming  bat^  Ann 
tbeac  long  wallu,  mu  by  a  ferry.  It  landed  me  on  tba 
flat  between  the  town  and  tlie  sea.  which  I  oonld  maks 
ilraight  acrw*,  and  so  save  myself  a  coosiderabte  arcnit 
by  the  high  road.  Hr.  Peggotty's  bonse  beiog  on  that 
waalc-place,  and  not  a  hundred  yards  out  of  my  track,  I 
always  looked  in  as  I  w«nt  by.  Steerfbrth  was  prat^ 
•ure  U>  be  there  expecting  me,  and  we  went  mi  tt^lber 
through  the  frosty  air  and  gathering  fog  towards  tba 
twinkling  light;)  of  the  town. 

One  dark  evening,  when  I  was  later  than  usual  —  for 
I  bad,  that  day,  be«:u  making  my  parting  visit  to  Blun- 
deratone,  as  we  were  now  about  to  return  home'— I 
found  him  alone  in  Mr.  Peggotty's  bouse,  sitUng  thou^kb- 
fully  before  ttie  fire.  He  was  eo  intent  upon  his  own 
reflectioos  that  be  whs  quif«  unconscious  of  my  approach. 
This,  indeed,  lie  migbt  e»sily  have  been  if  be  bad  been 
less  absorbed,  for  footsteps  fell  noiselessly  on  the  sondj 
ground  outside  ;  hut  even  my  entrance  fwled  to  rmso 
him.  I  was  standing  close  to  him,  looking  at  him ;  and 
•till,  with  a  heavy  brow,  be  was  lost  in  his  meditations. 

He  gave  such  a  start  when  I  put  my  band  upon  Ut 
tjioulder,  that  he  made  me  start  too. 

"  Tou  come  upon  me,"  be  said,  almost  angrily,  "  like  a 
teproacbful  gliost!" 

"  I  was  obliged  to  annotmce  myself  somehow,"  I  r» 
plied.     "  Have  I  called  you  down  from  the  stars  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered.     "  Na" 

"Up  from  anywhere,  then?"  said  I,  taking  my  acal 
■ear  bim. 

"I  was  looking  at  the  pictures  in  the  fire,"  be  i» 
Ainted 
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''But  jou  are  spoiUng  tbem  for  me,"  8aid  I,  as  he 
idired  it  quickly  with  a  piece  of  burning  wood,  striking 
wtof  it  a  tram  of  redbot  sparkfi  that  went  careering  up 
Ibe  little  chimney,  and  roaring  out  into  the  air. 

^  Tou  would  not  have  seen  them,"  he  returned.  ^  I 
iktest  this  mongrel  time,  neither  day  nor  night.  How 
kte  you  are !     Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

^  I  have  been  taking  leave  of  my  usual  widk,"*  said  L 

^'And  I  have  been  sitting  here,"  said  Steerforth,  ^lanc« 
bg  round  the  room,  ^thinking  that  all  the  people  we 
found  so  glad  on  the  night  of  our  coming  down,  might— 
to  judge  from  the  present  wasted  air  of  the  place  —  be 
dispersed,  or  dead,  or  oome  to  I  don't  know  what  harm. 
David,  I  wish  to  God  I  had  had  a  judicious  father  these 
kst  twenty  years !  " 

^  My  dear  Steerforth,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

**  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  I  had  been  better  guided  I  ** 
be  exclaimed.  *'  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  I  could  guide 
myself  better ! " 

There  was^  a  passionate  dejection  in  his  manner  that 
quite  amazed  me.  He  was  more  unlike  himself  than  I 
eoold  have  supposed  possible. 

^  It  would  be  better  to  be  this  poor  Peggotty,  or  his 
kait  of  a  nephew,"  he  said,  getting  up  and  leaning  mood- 
ily  against  the  chimney-piece,  with  his  face  towards  the 
ire,  ^  than  to  be  myself,  twenty  times  richer  and  twenty 
times  wiser,  and  be  the  torment  to  myself  that  I  have 
been,  in  this  Devil's  bark  of  a  boat,  within  the  last  half- 
hour!" 

I  was  so  confounded  by  the  alteration  in  him,  that  at 
Ant  I  oould  only  observe  him  in  silence,  as  he  stood 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  looking  gloomily 
4owD  at  the  fire.     At  length  I  begged  him,  with  all  the 
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earaesUiefls  I  felt,  to  t«ll  me  what  had  occurred  to  croM 
bin  w  umsaKllf,  aad  lo  l«t  me  aympathiie  with  him,  if 
I  could  not  hope  to  adviBe  him.  Before  I  had  weH  eos- 
clnded,  hs  began  to  laagh  —  fretfully  mi  first,  hot  aooii 
with  retuming  gayety. 

'  "Tut,  hV nolhing,  Daidj  I  nothing  !  "  he  replied.  "I 
told  you  Ht  the  inn  in  London,  I  am  beavj  company  fer 
nyMlf  a^eUtnes.  I  hare  been  a  nightmare  to  rayselT, ' 
jatt  DOW  —  must  have  had  one,  I  thinh.  At  odd  dull 
limea,  nursery  tales  oome  np  into  the  memory,  unreoog- 
oiied  for  what  they  are.  I  believe  I  have  been  con- 
founding myMlf  tritb  the  bad  boy  who  '  didn't  care,'  and 
beoraie  food  for  lions  —  a  grander  kind  of  gtnog  to  the 
dogs,  I  soppoee.  What  tM  women  call  the  horrora,  ban 
been  creeping  over  me  from  head  to  foot.  I  have  hen 
afraid  of  myself." 

**  You  are  afraid  of  nothing  else,  I  think,"  aald  I. 

**  Perhaps  not,  and  yet  may  have  enough  to  be  afraid 
of  too,"  be  answered.  "Weill  So  it  goes  by!  I  am 
not  about  to  be  Lipped  again,  David  ;  but  I  tell  yon,  my 
good  fellow,  once  more,  that  it  would  have  been  well  fat 
tot  (and  for  more  than  me)  if  I  hod  had  a  steadftst  and 
jadioious  father !  ** 

Hia  ftce  was  always  full  of  expression,  but  I  never 
nw  it  exiHvss  such  a  dat^  kind  of  earnestness  as  when 
he  said  these  words,  with  bis  glance  bent  on  the  flre. 

"  So  mooh  for  that  I  "  he  said,  making  as  if  he  tossed 
something  light  into  the  air,  with  his  hand. 

" '  Whj,  being  goat,  I  un  ■  man  again.* 

bke  Macbeth.     And  now  for  dinner !     If  I  hate  not 
(Itaobetb-Iike)  broken  np  the  feast  with  n 
iSaorder,  Daisy." 


I 
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*Ba(  wii^re  are  they  all  I  wonder!" 

<«<3od  knows,"  said  Steerforth.  *<Aftei  dliolliug  to 
Ibe  itwTj  looking  for  yon,  I  singled  in  herd  and  foand 
Ike  place  deserted.  That  set  me  thinkibgy  and  you 
found  me  thinking." 

The  advent  of  Mrs.  Gmnmidge  with  a  hasket,  ex- 
pkiined  how  the  house  had  happened  to  be  empty.  She 
had  harried  oat  to  b«y  something  that  was  needed 
against  Mr.  Peggotty's  retam  with'  the  tide ;  and  had 
left  the  door  <^>eo  in  the  mean  whfle^  lest  Ham  and  little 
Emly,  with  whom  it  was  an  early  Dight»  should  eome 
home  while  she  was  gone.  Steerforth,  after  very  much 
improviag  Mr&  Grommidge's  spirits  by  a  cheerful  siduta- 
tion»  and  a  joooee  embraee,  took  my  arm,  and  hurried  roe 
away. 

He  had  improved  his  own  spirits,  no  les&  than  Mrs. 
Grummidge's,  for  they  were  again  at  their  usual  flow,  and 
be  was  full  of  vivacious  conversation  as  we  went  akMig% 

**  And  so,"  he  said  gayly,  ^  we  abandon  thb  buccaneer 
life  to-morrow,  do  we  ?  " 

.**8o  we  agreed,"  I  returned.  ^'And  our  places  by 
the  eoach  are  taken,  you  know." 

^  Ay !  there's  no  help  for  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Stoer- 
forth.  ^  I  have  almost  forgotten  that  there  is  anything 
to  do  in  the  world  but  to  go  out  tossing  on  the  sea  hero. 
I  wish  there  was  not." 

*^  As  long  as  the  novelty  should  last^"  said  I,  hingh- 

^  Like  enough,"  he  returned ;  ^  though  there's  a  sar* 
eastic  meaning  in  that  observation  for  an  amiable  piece 
sf  innocence  like  my  young  friend.  Well  1  I  dare  say 
I  am  a  capricious  fellow,  David*  I  know  I  am  i  but 
whfle  the  iron  if  hot,  I  can  strike  it  vigorously  too^     I 
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Dovld  pass  a  nasonabl]'  good  ezaminntioa  already,  as  a 
pilot  in  these  waters,  I  think." 

"  Mr.  Peggotty  eays  yon  are  «  nronder,"  I  ratunwd. 

"  A  nautical  pbeoooaenon,  eli  P  "  laughed  Steerfonh. 

"  Indeed  be  does,  and  ^ou  know  how  tmlj' ;  knowing 
bow  ardent  j'ou  are  in  any  porauit  70a  follow,  and  bow 
tmmly  you  can  master  it.  And  thiU  amases  me  ntoM  in 
joa,  Steerfbrth  —  tbat  you  should  be  contCBtol  with 
audi  fitful  QMS  of  your  powers." 

"Contented?"  he  answered,  merrily.  "I  am  never 
eontented,  except  with  your  freshnees,  my  gentle  Daisy.* 
As  to  fitAilness,  I  have  never  lenmt  the  art  of  btadiog 
myself  to  any  of  the  wheels  on  which  the  Izions  of  these 
days  art)  turning  round  and  round.  I  midsed  it  some- 
how in  a  bad  apprenticeship,  and  now  don't  care  aboni 
it,  —  You  luiow  J  have  bonght  a  boat  down  here?" 

"  What  an  extraordinary  fellow  you  are,  Steerfbrth ! " 
Iexdaimed,stoppiDg— for  this  was  the  first  I  had  heard 
of  it.  "  When  you  may  never  care  to  oome  near  the 
place  again  ! " 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  he'  returned.  "  I  hare  taken  a 
feney  to  the  place.  At  all  events,"  walking  dm  briskly 
on,  "  I  have  bought  a  boat  that  was  for  xale — a  clipper, 
Mi.  Veggottj  saya ;  and  so  die  is  —  and  Hr.  Peggotty 
will  be  master  of  her  in  my  absence." 

"  Now  I  understand  you,  Steerforth  I "  aaid  I,  exults 
ingly.  "  Tou  pretend  yon  have  bought  it  Ibr  youiwlf, 
but  yon  have  really  done  so  to  confer  a  benefit  on  liioi. 
I  might  hare  known  as  much  at  first,  knowing  you.  Hy 
dear  kind  Steerforth,  how  can  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
your  generosity?" 

"  Tn^  I "  he  answered,  turning  red.  "  The  leas  Mii^ 
the  better." 
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I't  I  know?"  cried  I,  <" didn't  I  say  that  there 
not  a  joy,  or  sorrow,  or  any  emotion,  of  such  honeft 
hearts  that  was  indifferent  to  you  ?  " 

**  Ay,  ay,**  he  answered,  *^  you  told  me  all  that.  There 
let  it  rest,  we  have  said  enoogfa  I " 

Afraid  of  offending  him  by  porsning  the  subject  when 
he  made  so  light  of  it,  I  only  pursued  it  in  my  thoughts 
as  we  went  on  at  even  a  quicker  pace  than  before. 

''She  must  be  newly  rigged,"  said  Steerforth,  ''and 
I  shall  leave  Littimer  behind  to  see  it  done,  that  I  may 
know  she  is  quite  complete.  Did  I  tell  you  Littimer 
kad  come  down?" 

**Na." 

^ Oh,  yes!  came  down  this  morning,  with  a  letter  from 
ay  mother." 

As  our  looks  met,  I  observed  that  he  was  pale  even  to 
his  lips,  though  he  looked  very  steadily  at  me.  I  feared 
that  some  difference  between  him  and  his  mother  might 
havt)  led  to  his  being  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  I 
had  ^nd  him  at  the  solitary  fireside.     I  hinted  so. 

''Oh,  no!"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  and  giving  a 
slight  laugh.  "'  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  Yes.  He  is  come 
down,  that  man  of  m^ne." 

**  The  same  as  ever  ?  "  said  L 

"  The  same  as  ever,"  said  Steerforth.  *^  Distant  and 
quiet  as  the  North  Pole.  He  shall  see  to  the  boat  being 
fresh  named.  She's  the  Stormy  Petrel  now.  What  does 
Hr.  Peggotty  cafe  for  Stormy  Petrels!  Fll  have  her 
christened  again." 

^  By  what  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

«  The  Little  Em'ly." 

Aa  he  had  continued  to  look  steadily  at  me,  1  took  it 
as  a  reminder  that  he  objected  to  being  extolled  for  bis 
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her,  eh  ?    UpoQ  my  soul,  he's  a  true  knight, 
leaves  her  I  ** 

Ham  was  a  boat-builder  in  these  days, 
proved  a  natural  ingenuity  in  that  handicra 
had  become  a  skilled  workman.  He  was  in  h 
dress,  and  looked  I'ugged  enough,  but  manly 
a  very  fit  protector  for  the  blooming  little  era 
side.  Indeed,  there  was  a  frankness  in  I 
honesty,  and  im  undisguised  show  of  his  pi 
and  his  love  for  her,  which  were,  to  me,  the  fa 
looks.  I  thought,  as  they  came  towards  us 
were  well  matdied,  even  in  that  particular. 

She  withdrew  her  hand  timidly  from  his 
stopped  to  speiJL  lo  them,  and  blushed  as  sh 
Steerforth  and  to  me.  VHien  they  passed  oi 
had  exchanged  a  few  Words,  she  did  not  Itk) 
that  hand,  but,  still  appearing  timid  and  < 
walked  by  herself.  I  thought  all  this  very 
engaging,  and  Steerforth  seemed  to  think  so 
looJLcd  after  them  fading  away  in  the  light 
moon. 

Suddenly   tb««  miMAd  im -^  Aw^^lttnO^r  AJl 
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after  Ihem.  As  the  dark  distant  level,  absorbing  tbeii 
igarm  into  itoelf^  left  bat  itself  yisible  between  us  and 
the  sea  and  clouds,  her  figure  disappeared  in  like  man- 
ner, siaU  no  nearer  to  them  than  before. 

^  That  is  a  blaek  shadow  to  be  following  the  girl,*  said 
fiteeribrth,  standing  still ;  ^  what  does  it  mean  ?  ^ 

He  spoke  in  a  low  yoice  that  sounded  almost  strange 
l»me. 

^She  must  have  it  in  her  mind  to  beg  of  them,  I 
think,''  said  I. 

^A  beggar  would  be  no  novelty,"  said  Steerforth; 
*boiit  is  a  strange  thhig  that  the  beggar  should  take 
that  shape  to-night." 
•"Why?"  I  asked  him. 

'^For  no  better  reason,  truly,  than  because  I  was 
tUnkiDg,''  he  said,  after  a  pause,  **  of  something  like 
it,  when  it  came  by.  Where  the  Devil  did  it  come 
from,  I  wonder  l** 

*"  From  the  shadow  of  this  wall,  I  think,'*  said  I,  as 
we  emerged  upon  a  road  on  which  a  wall  abutted. 

**  It's  gone  1 "  he  returned,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 
*  And  all  til  go  with  it     Now  for  our  dinner  I  ** 

Buty  he  looked  again  over  his  shoulder  towards  the 
ea-lioe  glimmering  afar  off;  and  yet  again.  And  he 
voadered  about  it,  in  some  broken  expressions,  several 
times,  in  the  short  remainder  of  our  walk ;  and  only 
seemed  to  Ibrget  ft  when  the  light  of  fire  and  candle 
•hoae  upon  us,  seated  warm  and  merry,  at  table. 

Litttmer  was  there,  and  had  his  usual  efi^ct  upon  me. 
When  I  said  to  him  that  T  hoped  Mrs.  Steerforth  and 
Miss  Dartle  were  well,  he  answered  respectfully  (and  of 
•ourse  respectably),  that  they  were  tolerably  well,  he 
thanked  me,  and  had  sent  their  compliments.  This  waa 
roL,  a.  U 
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all,  and  jet  be  seemed  to  me  to  Bay  u  plsialj'  u  >  nam 
coold  say :  "  You  are  reiy  young,  air  i  joa  mm  oKoeodr 
ingly  young." 

We  bad  almodt  finished  dinner,  when  taking  a  Mep  or 
two  towards  the  table,  froia  the  oorner  where  be  kept 
watch  upon  us,  or  mtber  npoa  me,  as  I  felt,  be  aaid  U 
bis  master : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  air.  Miaa  Mowcher  is  dowa 
here." 

"  Who  ? "  cried  Steerfbrtli,  much  afloaisbed. 

"  iSiiB  Uowcber,  sir." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  does  aJu  do  here  t  "  eaid  Steer 
forth. 

"  It  appears  to  be'her  native  part  of  the  country,  sir 
She  infbriDS  me  that  she  makes  one  of  her  profeiaional 
visila  here,  every  year,  sir.  I  met  her  in  the  street  tbii 
afternoon,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  she  might  have  tbe 
honor  of  waiting  on  you  after  dinner,  ur." 

"  Do  you  Lnow  the  Giantew  in  qnestioo.  Daily  ?"  in- 
quired SieeifuTtb. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess — I  felt  ashamed,  even  ot 
being  at  this  disadvantage  before  Littimer — -that  Him 
Mowcher  and  I  were  wholly  unacquainted. 

"  Then  you  shall  know  her,"  said  Sloerfcwth,  "  for  aha 
is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  When  iDm 
Howcher  comes,  show  her  in." 

I  felt  Eorue  curiosity  and  excitement  about  thia  lad^ 
especially  as  Steerforth  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing  whoa 
I  referred  to  her,  and  positively  refused  to  answer  any 
question  of  which  I  made  her  the  autgecL  I  remainad, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  coaeiderable  expectation  nntil  tba 
doth  had  been  removed  some  half  an  hour,  and  we  wen 
Kttiag  orer  our  decanter  of  wine  before  tbe  fire,  wbea 
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tttt  door  opened,  and  Uttimer,  with  bis  haUliul  serenity 
quite  andiBturbed,  Atioouneed : 

"Miu  Howcber! " 

I  looked  at  the  doorway  and  saw  nothing.  I  was  Btill 
looking  at  the  doorway,  ttiinking  that  Miaa  Moweher  was 
■  huig  while  making  her  appearance,  when,  to  mj  infi- 
niie  astonishment,  there  came  waddling  round  a  sofa 
which  Btood  between  me  and  il,  a  pursy  dwarf,  irf'  about 
forty  or  forty-five,  with  a  very  targe  bead  and  face,  a 
pair  of  roguish  gray  eye^  and  sach  extremely  little 
arma,  that,  to  enable  herself  to  lay  a  finger  archly  against 
her  snub  nose  as  she  ogled  Steerforth,  she  was  obliged 
to  meet  the  finger  half-way,  and  lay  her  noae  against  it. 
Her  chin,  which  was  what  'n  calleS  a  double  chin,  was 
so  ftt  that  it  entirely  swallowed  op  the  etringn  trf*  her 
traonei,  bow  and  all.  Throat  she  had  none ;  waist  she 
had  none ;  legs  she  had  none,  w<Hth  mentioning ;  for 
though  she  wan  more  than  full-siied  down  to  where  her 
waidt  would  have  been,  if  she  liad  had  any,  and  though 
she  terminated,  as  human  beings  generally  do,  in  a  pair 
<^  feet,  tke  was  so  short  that  she  stood  at  a  i-ommon* 
•ized  ehair  hs  at  a  table,  resting  a  bag  she  carried  on  the 
seat.  Thid  lady ;  dressed  in  an  off-hand,  eany  atyle ; 
bringing  ber  nose  and  her  forefinger  together,  with  the 
difficulty  I  have  described ;  standing  with  her  head 
necessarily  on  one  side,  and,  with  one  of  ber  sharp  eyes 
■bat  up,  making  an  uncommonly  knowing  face;  afler 
e^ag  Sleerforth  for  a  few  moments,  bn^e  into  a  toi> 
lent  of  words. 

*>  Wliat !  My  flower  I "  she  pleasantly  began,  shaking 
ber  large  liead  at  him.  ■*  You're  there,  are  you  I  Oh, 
foa  Dauglity  boy,  fie  for  shame,  what  do  you  do  so  ftr 
away  from  lionie  ?     Up  to  mischief,  I'll  be  bovmd.    O^ 
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you'r«  ■  downj  feUow,  Steeribflb,  w  you  are,  and  Vm 
■Dother,  a'Q't  I?  Ha,  ha,  t«l  Toa'd  ham  betted  m 
hundred  pound  to  five,  now,  that  yoa  wouldn't  have 
seeD  me  here,  wouldn't  jou  ?  Bless  joa,  aam  alive, 
I'm  everywhere.  I'm  here,  and  there,  and  where  luN, 
like  the  oonjurer's  half-crown  in  the  ladj'a  hankercher. 
Talking  of  hankerchen  —  (md  talking  of  ladies —  what 
a  oomfcHl  you  are  to  jour  blesaed  aiotber,  a'n't  you, 
my  dear  boy,  over  one  of  my  Bboolders,  and  I  don't  say 
which  1 " 

liisa  Uowdier  untied  her  bonnet,  at  this  passage  of 
her  discourse,  threw  back  the  strings,  and  sat  down,  pant- 
ing, on  a  footstool,  in  front  of  th«  fire  —  making  a  kind 
id  arbor  of  the  dinid);-table,  wbidi  spread  its  mahogany 
shelter  above  her  head. 

"  Oh,  my  stare  and  what's4heir-namee  I "  she  went  on, 
di^>ping  a  hand  on  each  of  her  little  knees,  and  glano- 
tng  shrewdly  at  roe.  "  I'm  of  too  fiill  a  hatut,  that's  the 
hot,  SteeribrtI).  AAer  a  flight  of  stairs,  it  gives  me 
as  much  trouble  to  draw  every  breath  I  want,  as  if  it 
was  a  bucket  of  water.  If  you  aaw  me  looking  out  of 
an  upper  window,  you'd  think  I  was  a  fine  woman, 
wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  tbiok  that,  wherever  I  saw  ywt,"  replied 
SiMHbrth. 

"  Go  along,  you  dog,  do  I "  cried  the  little  crealnre, 
making  a  whisk  at  him  with  the  handkerchief  with  which 
she  was  wiping  her  face,  "  and  don't  be  impudent  1  But 
I  give  you  my  word  and  honor  I  was  at  Lady  Uithers'* 
last  week  —  there't  a  woman.  How  sAt  wears!  —  and 
Milkers  himself  came  into  the  room  where  I  was  wait- 
{ng  for  her —  tktrt'i  a  man  I  How  ke  wears  I  aad  his 
wig  loo,  for  he's  had  it  these  ten  years  —  and  be  went 
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Ml  at  UmU  mie  in  the  eomi^hiieiilary  line,  ihat  I  be^ 
gmn  to  think  I  should  be  oMiged  to  ring  the  bdL  Ha ! 
ha  I  ha !  He's  a  pleasant  wretch,  but  he  wfuiU  prin- 
etple." 

'^What  were  you  doing  for  Lady  Mithers?"  asked 
Steerfortk 

"*  That's  tellings,  my  blessed  infimt,"  she  retorted,  tap- 
pbg  her  nose  again,  screwing  np  her  &ce,  and  twink- 
ling her  eyes  like  an  imp  of  sapematoral  intelligence. 
**  Never  you  mind  I  Yoa'd  like  to  know  whether  I  stop 
her  hair  finem  falling  off,  or  dye  it,  or  tonch  ap  her 
complexion,  or  improve  her  eyebrows,  wouldn't  you? 
And  so  yon  shall,  my  dariing-—  when  I  teH  you  !  Do 
JOQ  know  what  my  great  grandfiith^a  name  was  ?" 

«  No,"  said  Steerforth. 

^  It  was  Walker,  my  sweet  pet,"  replied  Miss  Mow- 
cher,  and  he  came  of  a  long  line  of  Walkers,  that  I 
inherit  all  the  Hookey  estates  from." 

I  never  beheld  anything  approaching  to  Miss  Mow- 
chei^s  wink,  except  Miss  Mowcher^s  self-possession.  She 
had  a  wonderful  way  too,  when  listening  to  what  was 
said  to  her,  or  when  waiting  for  an  answer  to  what  she 
had  said  herself,  of  pausing  with  her  head  cunningly 
on  one  side,  and  one  eye  turned  up  like  a  magpie's. 
Altogether  I  was  lost  in  amazement,  and  sat  staring 
at  her,  quite  oUivious,  I  am  afraid,  of  the  laws  of  po- 
Iheness. 

She  bad  by  this  time  drawn  the  chair  to  her  side,  and 
wat  busily  engaged  in  producing  from  the  bag  (plung- 
ing fti  her  short  arm  to  the  shoulder,  at  every  dive)  a 
Bombto/  of  small  bottles,  sponges,  combe,  brushes,  bits 
if  flaniwl,  little  pairs  of  curling  irons,  and  other  instro- 
oeats,  wkiLh   she   tumbled  in  a  he^p  upon  the  chair. 
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From  liiis  emplojmeDt  she  euddenlj  desisted,  and  nud 
lo  Steerforth,  much  to  tuj  oonfuuon : 

"  Who's  yoot  fHend  ?  " 

"Mr.  Copperfidd,"  swd  Slceiforth;  "he  wuils  ts 
knoir  yoa." 

"  Well,  then,  he  shall  1  I  thoaght  he  kxAed  as  if 
lie  did  I "  retarded  Miss  Uowcher,  waddling  op  to  bmv 
bag  in  baod,  and  laughing  on  me  as  she  came.  "  Pacs 
like  a  peach  1 "  standing  on  tiptoe  to  pinch  my  cheek 
as  I  sat.  "Quite  tempting!  Vta  very  fiwd  of  peaches 
Happj'  to  make  your  ac<iuMntance,  Mr.  Coppeifield,  rm 
sore." 

I  said  that  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  the 
honor  to  make  hera,  and  that  the  happiuesB  was  mo- 
tnaL 

"  Oh  my  goodness,  how  polite  we  are  I "  exclaimed 
Miss  Mowcher,  making  a  preposterons  attempt  to  corer 
her  large  face  with  her  morsel  of  a  band.  "  What 
a  world  of  gwnmon  and  spinnage  it  is,  though,  a'n't 
it!" 

This  was  addressed  confidentially  to  both  of  us,  as 
the  morsel  of  a  hgnd  came  away  from  the  ftce.  "'^ 
buried  itself,  arm  and  all,  in  the  bag  again. 

"  What  do  yoi)  mean,  Miss  Mowcher  F "  said  Steer- 
forth. 

"  Ha !  ba !  ha  !  What  a  refreshing  set  of  humbogi 
we  are,  to  be  sure,  a'n't  we,  my  sweet  child?"  replied 
that  morsel  of  a  woman,  feeling  in  the  bag  with  her 
head  on  one  eide  and  her  eye  in  the  air.  "  Look  here  I " 
taking  something  ouL  "  Scraps  of  the  Russian  Prince's 
nails  1  Prince  Alphabet  tamed  topsy-turvy,  1  call  hin^ 
for  bis  name's  got  all  the  letters  in  it,  higgledy-pig 
(fiedy." 
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^  The  Busiiian  Prince  is  a  client  of  youn,  is  he  ?  * 
Steerforth. 

*- 1  believe  yoo,  my  pet,"  replied  Miss  Mowcher.  ^  1 
keep  his  nails  in  order  for  him.  Twice  a  week  I  Fin 
^rs  €md  toes  I  ** 

^  He  pays  well,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Steerforth. 

^  Pays  as  he  speaks,  my  dear  child  — -  through  tlM 
nose,**  replied  Miss  Mowcher.  **  None  of  your  close 
shavers  the  Prince  a'n't.  You'«i  say  so,  if  yoo  saw  hit 
moostachios.     Bed  by  nature,  black  by  art" 

^  By  yonr  art,  d  coarse,"  said  Steeribrth. 

Miss  Mowcher  winked  assent.  Forced  to  send  for 
me.  Gooldn't  help  it.  The  climate  affected  Am  dye; 
it  did  very  well  in  Bassia,  but  it  was  no  go  here.  You 
never  saw  such  a  rusty  Prince  in  all  your  bom  days 
as  he  was.     Like  old  iron ! " 

'^Is  that  why  you  called  him  a  humbug  just  now?" 
inquired  Steeiforth. 

**  Oh,  you're  a  broth  of  a  boy,  a'n't  you  ?  "  returned 
Miss  Mowcher,  shaking  her  head  violently.  ^I  said 
what  a  set  of  humbugs  we  were  in  general,  and  I 
showed  yon  the  scraps  of  the  Prince's  nails  to  prove  it. 
The  Prince's  nails  do  more  for  me  in  private  families 
of  the  genteel  sort,  than  all  my  talents  put  together.  I 
always  carry  'em  about.  They're  the  best  introduction. 
If  Mis8  Mowcher  cots  the  Prince's  nails,  she  muti  be 
%ll  right.  I  give  ^em  away  to  the  young  ladies.  They 
put  'em  in  albums,  I  believe.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Upon  my 
life,  *  the  whole  social  system '  (as  the  men  call  it  when 
they  make  speeches  in  Parliament)  is  a  system  of 
Prinee's  nails !  "  said  this  least  of  women,  trying  to  fold 
her  short  arms,  and  nodding  her  large  head. 

Sleerforth  laughed  heartily,  and  I  laughed  too.     Bfiit 
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Bfowcber  oonttnumg  til  the  liatt  to  ■hake  her  head 
(which  was  very  much  on  one  side),  and  to  look  iota 
Um  air  viH  one  eje,  and  to  wiak  wi^i  the  other. 

"  Well,  well ! "  she  said,  ami(i&g  her  small  knaea,  and 
riling,  "this  is  not  huaioesa.  Come,  St«arforth,  k^a 
explore  the  polar  regions,  and  have  it  orer." 

She  then  selected  two  or  tiiree  of  the  Ultle  instm- 
ments,  and  a  little  bottle,  and  asked  (to  my  auqniaa) 
if  the  table  woaU  bear.  On  Steeifertli^a  rapljiag  in 
the  affirmatiT^  she  poshed  4  obair  against  it)  and  be^ 
ging  the  asmstanee  of  my  baod,  laotiDtad  np^  pn^ 
nimhlj,  to  the  top,  as  if  it  were  a  stag*. 

"  If  eitber  of  joa  saw  mj  ankles,"  she  said,  when  she 
was  safely  elevated,  "  say  so,  and  111  go  bome  and  it*-. 
troy  myself." 

"/  did  not,"  said  Steerfbrth. 

"/  did  not,"  said  I. 

"Well,  then,"  cried  Hiss  Howdier,  TU  eonaent  M 
live.  Now,  ducky,  ducky,  dneky,  eome  to  Hn.  Bond 
and  be  killed." 

This  was  ao  invoiuiiion  to  Steiit£>rth  to  place  iumaelf 
ander  ber  ha«ds ;  who,  accordingly,  sat  Unaaelf  down, 
with  bis  back  to  the  table,  and  his  laughing  &ea  towaidi 
me,  and  aiAatitted  his  bead  to  her  inspactioa,  evidently 
for  no  other  purpose  than  our  entertainmeat  To  aas 
Miss  ICowcher  standing  over  bim,  looking  at  his  rich 
proAKion  of  brown  hair  thronj^  a  large  nonnd  ota^ 
nifying  glass,  wbteb  she  took  oat  of  her  pocket,  was  a 
most  amadng  spectacle. 

"  T^tt'rt  a  pretty  feUowI"  said  Hiss  Uowdnr,  after 
a  brief  inspection.  "  Toa  'd  be  as  bald  as  a  friar  on  dM 
top  of  your  head  in  twelve  months,  bat  for  mck  Jnst 
luUf  B  mjMte,  my  young  friend,  and  we  11  gjve  yair  a 
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|riiliirirr*g  ^bmi  diaO  keqp  jour  enrls  on  for  ih«  oest  ten 

With  this,  ahe  tiltod  kmbc  <£  the  oooteots  of  the  little 
bottle  on  to  one  of  the  little  bits  of  flmnoel,  nndi  again 
imparting  some  of  the  virtoes  of  that  preparation  to  one 
of  the  little  brushes,  began  rubbing  and  scraping  awaj 
with  both  on  the  crown  of  Steerforth's  head  in  the  busiest 
manner  I  erer  witnessed,  talking  all  the  time. 

**  There 's  Charley  Pyegrave,  the  duke*8  son,"  she  sakL 
**'  Yon  know  Charley  ?  '*  peeping  round  into  his  fiuse. 

«*  A  litde,**  said  Steerfbrth. 

'^What  a  man  he  is  I  Tkere't  a  whisker  1  As  to 
Qiarlejr's  legs,  if  they  were  only  a  pair  (which  they 
a Vt),  they'd  defy  competition.  Would  you  believe  he 
tried  to  do  without  me  —  in  the  Life-Guards,  too?" 

"*  Mad !  **  said  Steerforth. 

^  It  looks  like  it.  However,  mad  or  sane,  he  tried,** 
returned  Miss  Mowcher.  ^  What  does  he  do,  but,  lo  and 
behold  you,  he  gqfiltnto  a  perfumer's  shop,  and  wants  Uf 
buy  a  bottle  of  tbe^iadfigascar  Liquid.** 

*"  Charley  does  ?  **  said  Steerforth. 

^  Charley  does.  But  they  haven't  got  any  of  the  Mad* 
agascar  Liquid." 

'<  What  is  it  ?    Something  to  drink  ? "  asked  Steer-^ 
foffni. 

^To  drink?"  returned  Miss  Mowcher,  stopping  to 
»lap  his  cbed^.  "  To  doctor  his  own  moustachios  with, 
you  know.  There  was  a  woman  in  the  shop  -—  ekJorly 
female  —  quite  a  Griffin  —  who  had  never  even  heard  ot 
It  by  name.  *  Begging  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  Griffin  to 
Charley,  *  it 's  not  —  not  —  not  rouok,  is  it  ?  *  *  Rouge,' 
laid  Charley  to  the  Griffin.  <  What  the  unmentionable 
to  ears  poHte,  do  you  think  I  want  with  rouge ? '    'No 
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offence,  sir,'  said  the  Griffin  j  '  ve  have  it  asked  for  by 
M  many  names,  I  thought  it  might  be.'  Now  that,  mj 
child,"  continued  Uiss  Mowcher,  rubbing  all  the  time  as 
busily  as  ever,  "  it>  another  instance  of  the  refreHbiog 
humbug  I  waa  speaking  of.  /  do  something  in  that  way 
myself — perhaps  a  good  deal  —  perhaps  a  litfle  — 
sharp's  the  word,  my  dear  boy  —  never  mind  !  " 

"In  what  way  do  you  mean?  In  the  ronge  waj?" 
said  Steerforth. 

"  Put  this  and  that  together,  my  lender  pupil,"  re- 
turned the  wary  Mowther,  touching  her  nose,  "  work  It 
by  the  rule  of  Secrets  in  all  trades,  and  the  product  will 
give  you  the  dc.^^ired  result.  I  say  /do  a  little  in  that 
way  myself.  One  Dowager,  ike  calls  it  lip-salve.  An- 
other the  calls  it  gloves.  Another,  the  calls  it  tucker- 
edging.  Another  tht  calls  it  a  fan.  /  call  it  whatever 
theg  call  it.  I  supply  it  for  'em,  but  we  keep  up  the 
trick  so,  to  one  another,  and  make  believe  with  such  a 
fiice,  that  they  'd  as  soon  think  of  laying  it  on,  before  a 
whole  drawing-room,  aa  before  me.  And  when  I  wait 
upon  'em,  they'll  say  to  me  sometimes  —  mlh  it  on  — 
thick,  and  no  mistake  — '  How  am  I  looking,  Mowcher? 
Am  T  pale  ?  '  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  ha !  Isn  't  that  refreshing, 
my  3'oung  friend  !  " 

I  never  did  in  my  days  behold  anything  like  Mowcher 
as  she  stood  upon  the  dining-tabte,  intensely  enjoying 
this  refreshment,  rubbing  busily  at  Sleerfortb's  head,  and 
winking  at  me  over  it. 

"  Ah  I "  she  said.  "  Such  things  are  not  much  in  de- 
mand hereabouts.  That  sets  me  off  again  I  I  haven*! 
seen  a  pretty  woman  since  I  've  been  here,  Jemmy." 

«No?"  Mid  Siecrforth. 

"Not  the  gho>l  of  one,"  replied  Miss  Howcber. 
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"  We  coald  show  tier  the  substance  of  one,  I  think  ?  " 
Bsid  Steerforth,  addressing  his  eyes  to  mine.  **  Eh, 
Daisy?"  , 

•*  Yes,  indeed,"  said  I. 

^Aha?"  cried  the  little  creature,  glancing  sharply 
at    my  fac%  and    then    peeping  roand   at  Steerforth's. 

-  Umph  ?  " 

The  first  exclamation  sounded  like  a  question  put  to 
both  of  as,  and  the  second  like  a  question  pat  to  Steer- 
forth  only.  She  seemed  to  have  found  no  answer  to 
either,  but  continued  to  rub,  with  her  head  on  one  side 
and  her  eye  turned  up,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  an 
answer  in  the  air,  and  were  confident  of  its  appearing 
presently. 

^  A  sister  of  yours,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  "  she  cried,  after 
a  pause,  and   still  keeping  the  same  look-out     ^Ay, 

ay?" 

"  No,"  said  Steerforth,  before  I  could  reply.  "  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Copperfield  used 

—  or  I  am  much  mistaken  —  to  have  a  great  admiration 
for  her." 

**Why,  hasn't' he  now?"  returned  Miss  Mowcher. 
•*  Is  he  fickle  ?  oh,  for  shame !  Did  he  sip  every  flower, 
and  change  every  hour,  until  Polly  his  passion  requited  ? 
•—  Is  her  name  Polly  ?  '^ 

The  Elfin  suddenness  with  which  she  pounced  upon 
ne  with  this  question,  and  a  searching  look,  quite  dis- 
tVRoerted  me  for  a  moment. 

^  No,  Miss  ^  Mowcher,*'  I  replied.  *^  Her  name  is 
Bmily." 

**  Aha  ?  "  she  cried  exactly  as  before.  «  Umph  ?  What 
a  rattle  I  am  !    Mr.  Copperfield,  a'n't  I  volatile  ?  " 

Her  tone  and  look  implied  something  that  was  not 
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agreeable  to  me  in  eoanectkni  wiUi  the  Einbject.  80  1 
Mud,  in  a  graver  nuutQer  than  any  of  us  bad  ^et  a^ 
ntmed: 

"  Sbe  ii  83  virtaona  as  eihe  is  pretty.  She  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  m  most  worthy  and  dtaerTing  man  ia 
her  own  statJon  of  life.  I  est«era  ber  for  ber  good  eenM^ 
lu  much  as  I  admire  ber  for  her  good  looks." 

"Well  Mid!"  cried  St«erfbrtb.  "  Hear,  hear,  bev  I 
Now  I'll  quench  the  curiosity  of  this  little  Fatnw,  my 
dear  Daisy,  by  leaving  her  nothing  to  guess  at.  She  ia 
at  present  apprcn^ced,  Hiss  Mowcher,  or  articled,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  to  Omer  and  Joram,  Haberdashers, 
Milliners,  and  so  forth,  in  this  (own.  Do  you  observe  ? 
Omer  and  Jorara.  The  promise  of  which  my  friend  has 
spoken,  is  made  and  entered  into  with  her  cousin ;  Chris- 
tian name.  Ham ;  samame,  Peggotty  ;  occupation,  boat- 
builder;  also  of  this  town.  She  lives  with  a  relative; 
Christian  name,  unknown  ;  lumame,  Feggotty ;  occupa- 
tion, seafaring;  tAso  of  (his  town.  She  Is  the  prettiest 
and  most  engaging  little  fairy  in  the  world.  I  admire 
ber  —  as  my  friend  does  —  exceedingly.  If  it  were  not 
that  I  might  appear  to  disparage  ber  Ihtended,  which  I 
know  my  friend  would  not  like,  I  would  add,  that  to  mm 
■he  seems  to  be  throwing  bereelf  away  ;  that  I  am  sura 
■he  might  do  better ;  and  that  I  swear  she  was  bom  to 
be  a  lady .» 

Miss  Mowcher  listened  to  these  words,  which  were 
very  slowly  and  distinctly  spoken,  with  her  bead  on  ona 
ude,  and  ber  eye  in  the  air,  as  if  sbe  were  Etlll  looking 
(or  that  answer.  When  he  ceased  she  became  brisk 
again  in  an  instant,  and  ratlled  away  with  surprising 
folnbility. 

"Ob!    And  that's aWabonl it, \ft\t?"   the  exclaimed, 
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IrimiBTBg  hk  whiskers  with  a  little  restless  pair  of  scis- 
sors, that  went  glancing  round  his  head  in  all  directions. 
••  Very  well :  very  well  I  Quite  a  long  story.  Ought  to 
end  *  and  they  Kved  happy  ever  afterwards ; '  oughn't  it  ? 
Ah !  What  ^  that  game  at  forfeits  ?  I  love  my  love  with 
an  E^  because  she's  enticing;  I  hate  her  with  an  £^  be- 
caase  she 's  engaged.  I  took  her  to  the  sign  of  the  ex- 
quisite, and  treated  her  with  an  elopement^  her  name 's 
Emily,  and  she  lives  in  the  east?  Ha!  ha!  hal  Mr. 
Copperfield,  a*n't  I  voUitile  ?  " 

Merely  looking  at  me  with  extravagant  slyness,  and 
not  waiting  for  any  reply,  she  continued,  without  draw- 
ing breath: 

*^  There !  If  ever  any  scapegrace  was  trnnmed  and 
tonched  up  to  perfection,  you  are,  Steerforth.  If  I  un- 
derstand any  noddle  in  the  world,  I  understand  yours. 
Do  you  hear  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  my  darling  ?  I 
understand  yours,"  peeping  down  into  his  face.  ^  Now 
you  may  mizzle,  Jemmy  (as  we  say  at  Court),  and  if 
Mr.  Copperfield  will  take  the  chair  I'll  operate  on 
him." 

''Wbat  do  you  say,  Daisy?**  inquired  Steerforth, 
laughing,  and  resigning  his  seat.  *'  Will  you  be  im- 
proved ?  " 

'^  Thank  you,  Miss  Mowcher,  not  this  evening." 

<^  Don't  say  no,"  returned  the  little  wotnan,  looking 
it  me  with  the  aspect  of  a  connoisseur;  ^a  little  bit 
more  eyebrow  ?  " 

*  Thank  you,"  I  returned,  "  some  other  time," 

'^Have  it  carried  half  a  quarter  of  (|n  inch  ^warda 
the  temple,"  said  Miss  Mowcher*  ^We  can  do  it  fal 
t  fortnight" 

^  Noy  I  thank  yqu,    Kot  f^t  present." 
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«  Go  in  for  tt  tip,"  abe  nigod.  "JSo?  Lot's  get-tbi 
scaffolding  up,  then,  for  a  p«ir  of  whiskere.     Come  1 ' 

I  could  not  help  blushing  u  I  declined,  for  I  it3t  we 
werft  on  my  weak  point,  now.  But  Mist  Mowc^sr,  find- 
ing that  I  wfis  not  at  preaent  dl^Mwed  for  iMif  deoontiaa 
within  the  nvige  of  bcr  art,  and  tluit  I  was,  for  tbe  tima 
teing,  proof  against  the  bland iahuiients  of  the  ^matl  bottle 
which  she  held  up  before  ope  eye  to  enforce  her  periu>- 
sions,  said  we  would  make  a  beginaing  on  an  earlj  dajr, 
«id  requested  the  aid  of  tnj  btmd  to  descend  from  her 
elevated  station.  Thus  asaiated,  she  ski|^>ed  down  with 
ni()ch  agility,  ^nd  began  to  tie  her  double  «bio  into  bar 
bonnet. 

"  The  fee,"  eaid  Staerfbrth, "  is  "  — 

"Five  bob,"  repUed  Miss  Mowcber,  "and  dirt  cbeap 
mj  chicken.    A'n't  I  volatile,  Mr.  Copper6eld  ? " 

I  replied  politely  '•  "  ^"^  ■*  *"•"  B**^  I  thonght  aha 
waa  .rather  so,  when  she  tofsed  up  hb  two  half-eniwna 
like  a  goblin  pieman,  caught  tbem,  dropped  them  ia  her 
pocket,  and  gave  it  a  loud  alap. 

"  That's  the  Till !  "  observed  Miss  Mowoher,  standing 
at  the  chair  agun,  and  replacing  in  the  hag  a  nuao^ 
laneouB  coUectjon  of  little  objects  abe  had  etaptied  oat  of 
it.  "  Have  I  got  all  my  traps  ?  It  seems  so.  It  wonl 
do  to  be  like  long  Ned  Beadwood,  when  they  look  him 
Is  church  '  to  marry  him  to  somebody,'  as  be'  Wy*,  and 
lefl  the  bride  behind.  H»  I  ha  !  ha!  A  wicked  rasad, 
Ned,  but  droll !  Now,  I  know  I'm  going  to  break  your 
hearts,  but  I  am  .forced  to  leave  you.  You  must  call  op 
all  your  fortitude,  and  try  to  bear  iU  Good-hy,  Mr. 
Coppcrficld !  Take  care  of  yourself^  Jockey  of  Norfolk  1 
Bow  I  Aotw  been  rattling  on  I  It's  all  the  fault  of  yoQ 
two  wretches,     I  forjiye  yo«  1     '  Bob  awore ! '  —  as  the 
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bgiithiDaii  said  for  '  Good-night,'  when  he  first  kamt 
French,  and  thought  it  so  like  finglish*  *  Bob  swoie, 
ny  dacks ! "         •* 

With  the  bag  slaog  over  her  army  aad  rattfioig  as  die 
waddled  ^away,  she  waddled  to  the  door ;  where  she 
stopped  to  inquire  if  phe  should  kave  ust  a  lock  of  her 
hair.  ^  AVt  I  volatilft?"  she  added,  as  a  ooniaieiitary 
CB  itki$  ofier»  and,  with  her  finger  on  her  nose,  de- 
jMBled. 

Steerforth  laughed  to  that  degree,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  help  l^ughiog  too ;  though  I  am  not  sure 
I  should. haTe  done.  so,'but  for  this  inducement.  When 
we  had  had  our  laugh  quite  out,  which  was  after  some 
time,  he  told  me  that,  Miss  Mowcher  had  quite  an  ex- 
tensive connection,  and  made  herself  useful  to  a  variety 
of  people  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  people  trifled  with 
her  as  a  mere  oddity,  he  said  *f  but  she  was  as  shrewdly 
and  sharply  ob#ervan^  as  any  one  he  knew,  and  as  long- 
headed as  she  was  short^rmed^  He  told  me  that  what 
she  had  said  pf  being  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere, 
was  true  enough ;  for  she  made  little  darts  into  the  prov- 
inces, and  seemed  to  pick  up  customers  evety where, 
■nd  to  know  everybody.  I  asked  him  what  her  disposi* 
tioo  was :  whetlier  it  was  at  all  mischievous,  aad  if  her 
sympathies  were  generally  on  the  right  side  of  things ; 
but,  not  succeeding  in  attracting  his  attention  to  these 
questions  after  two  or  three  attempts,  I  forbore  or  forgot 
to  repeat  them.  He  told  me  instead,  with  n^uch  rapidity, 
a  good  deal  about  her  skill,  and  her  profits ;  and  about 
ber  being  a  scientific  cupper,  if  I  should  ever  have  occa- 
ikm  for  her  services  in  that  capacity. 

8he  was  the  principal  theme  of  our  conversation  dur- 
Bf  the  evenir^:    and  when  we   parted  for  the  tii^^ 
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8  tew  forth  called  afler  me  orer  tha  bamrtna,  "Bob 
nwoTvi"  M  I  w«nt  dowif«Uir& 

I  was  Burprised,  when  I  came  to  Hr.  Barkis^  boDM 
tc  fla4  Hut  w^Ung  up  dnd  down  mfrotit  oT  it,  and  Hill 
tnoM  Mirprised  to  learn  from  Mm  that  little  Emij  waa 
inside.  I  nalunll/  inquired  why  be  was  not  tbera  loo^ 
instead  «f  paoiag  tb«  ebveto  b;  bimselT? 

"  Vb^  jwi  Bee,  Has'r  Davy,"  he  rejoined,  in  a  harf- 
taUng  manner,  "  Em'lj,  she's  talking  to  aoaie  'va  m 

'^I  sboidd  have  Ihoagbt,"  bbM  I,  amifing,  "that  diat 
was  a  reaBon  for  your  being  in  here  too,  Haok" 

"  Well,  Uas'r  Davy,  in  a  general  way,  •o't  woukl  be," 
be  relnmed ;  "  but  kfsk'ee  here,  Uas'r  Dnvj,"  lowering 
his  voice,  and  speaking  Tery  gravely.  **  It^s  a  young 
woman,  sir —  a  young  woman  that  Emiy  know'd  onee^ 
and  doen't  eugbt  to  know  no  more." 

When  I  heard  Iheae  words,  a  light  b^an  to  fall  npon 
the  flgars  I  k«d  seen  following  them,  uRne  bonnngo^ 

"  It's  «  poor  wurem,  Mas'r  DaTy,"  nid  Ham,  "  as  is 
trod  under  foot  by  all  the  town.  Up  street  and  dove 
street.  The  mowtd  o'  the  <^iicb-yard  don't  baU  any 
that  the  folk  shrink  sway  ftom,  more.' 

"  Did  i  see  her  to-night,  Hamt  on  the  sands,  after  we 
met  you  ?  " 

"Keeping  ns  in  si^t?"  said  Ham.  "It's  like  you 
did,  Uas'r  Da*y.  Not  tbat  I  know'd  then,  she  waa 
(beer,  sir,  but  along  of  her  ereeptng  soon  arterwardt 
under  Em'ly's  Kttio  winder,  when  she  see  the  light  eoma, 
and  whisp'nng  *  Era'ly,  Em'ly,  for  Cfariitt's  sake,  have  a 
woman's  heart  towards  me.  I  was  once  like  yon  1* 
Tliose  was  solemn  wordK,  Ham'r  Davy,  for   to  bearl' 

'They  were  indeed,  H«ia.     What  did  Era'ty  Oof 
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^Sajrs  Em'ly,  'Martha,  is  it  joq?  (Hi,  MartilA,  etm 
it  be  yon  T — for  tbey  had  sat  at  work  together,  mabj'a 
iaj^  Bt  Mr.  OuKT^" 

**  I  reeoUect  het  now  I  ^  cried  I,  re^salUi^  oae  of  the 
two  girls  r  haii,  seen  when  I  finft  went  there.  **!  reeol- 
leut  her  qoite  well  I " 

«  Martha  EndeH,'*'  ^id  Ham.  "*  Two  or  three  year 
older  than  Em^ly,  but  was  at  the  sehool  with  her." 

^ I  liefer  heard  her  name,*^  said  I.  ''I  didn't  mean  f6 
interropt  you,*' 

<<  For  the  matter  o'  that^  MattV  Davy,"  replied  Ham, 
"airs  told  a'taaost  in  ibem  words,  <£m1y,  Emly,  for 
ChrSfft's  sa/ke,  have  a  woman's  heart  towards  me.  I  was 
onee  fikie  you  1 '  She  wanted  to  spedL  to  Em'ly.  Em^y 
oooldii't  speak  to  h^  cheer,  for  her  loving  onele  was 
come  home,  and  he  wouldn't — no,  Ifae'r  Davy,"  said 
Ham,  with  great  earnestness,  ^  he  c6uldn't,  kind-natur^d, 
tender-hearted  as  he  is,  see  them  two  together,  side  by 
•ide,  ibr  all  the  treasures  that's  wrecked  in  the  sea." 

I  felt  how  true  this  waS^  I  knew  it,  on  the  hislant, 
quite  as  well  as  Ham. 

*So  Em'ly  writes  in  pendl  on  a  bit  of  paper,"  he  pnr- 
Boed,  **  and  gives  it  to  her  Out  o'  window  to  bring  here. 
*6how  that,'  she  says,  'to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Barkis,  and 
shell  set  you  down  by  her  fire,  for  the  love  of  me,  till ' 
ande  is  gone  out,  and  I  can  come.'  By-and'>by  she  tells 
me  what  I  tell  yoo,  Mas'r  Davy,  and  asks  me  to  bring 
her.  What  can  I  do  ?  She  doen't  ought  to  know  any 
inch,  bul  I  ean't  deny  her,  when  the  tears  is  on  her 
fcee." 

He  put  his  band  into  the  breast  of  his  shaggy  jacket, 
ind  tbok  out  with  great  care  a  pretty  little  purse. 

-*  And  if  I  could  deny  her  when  the  tears  was  on  bet 

//.  IS 
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face,  Mu'r  Itevy,"  paid  Hun,  tomderlj  adjusdog,  it  on 
ibe  rovg^i  palm  of.  hid  liaod,  "  how  could  I  deay  her 
when  she  give  me  this  to  cany  for  her  —  luiQviiig  wb«t 
■he  broy^t  it  for  ?  Sach  a  to;  a*  it  is  1 "  aaid  Ham, 
tboogbtful  I  jr.  looking  oo  iL  •'Wiib  mch  a  little  moDf^ 
in  it,  Em'ly  mj  dear ! " 

X  diook  him  waimljr  by  the  hand  frhen  he  had  put  it 
away  agaia  —  for  that  was  more  latisfaotoiy  to  me  than 
Haying  aoTthiog — and  we  walked  up  and  down,  fin  a  rain- 
Bte  or  two,  in  silence.  The  door  opeoed  then,  and  Peg- 
gottj  appeared,  beckoning  to  Ham  to  oome  in.  I  would 
hare  kept  ■way,  but  she  came  altar  me,  emrealiiig  me  to 
come  ID  too.  Cvea  then,  I  would  hare. avoided  the  ivom 
where  they  all  were,  but  for  its  being  the  neat-tiled  kitchen 
I  have  mentioned  more  than  oooei  The  iaot  opening  im- 
mediately into  it,  I  found  myself  among  them,  before  I 
considered  whither  I  was  gMag. 

The  girl  —  the  same  I  had  seen  upon  the  sanda  — 
was  near  the  fire.  She  was  sitting  on  the  groaod,  with 
ber  bead  and  one  arm  lying  an  a  chair.  I  fancied,  from 
the  disposition  of  her  figure,  that  Em'ly  had  but  newly 
risen  from  the  chair,  and  that  the  forlwn  head  might 
perhaps  have  been  lying  on  her  lap.  I  saw  bat  little  of 
the  girl's  face,  over  which  her  bair  fell  loose  and  sca^ 
lered,  as  if  she  had  been  disordering  it  with  Iter  own 
hapds  t  but  I  eaw  that  she  was  young,  and  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion. Feggotty  had  been  crying.  So  had  little 
Em'ly.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  when  we  first  went  in  ; 
•ad  the  Dut^h  clock  by  the  dresser  seemed,  in  the  si* 
lence,  to  tick  twice  .as  loud  as  usual. 

Em'ly  spoke  first. 

"Martha  wants,"  she  smd  to  Ham,  "to  go  la  Lob- 
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*^Wby  to  Loadon?"  retained  Ham. 

Hk  gtood  between  them,  looking  on  tbe  prostrate  girl 
with  a  mixture  of  compassion  for  her,  and  of  jealousy  of 
her  lioiding  any  companionship  with  hei^  whom  he  loved 
•o  well,  which  I  have  always  remembered  distinctly. 
Tkey  both  spoke  as  if  she  were  ill ;  in  a  soft,  suppressed 
tone  that  was  plainly  heahl,  although  it  hardly  rose 
above  a  whisper. 

^Better  there  than  here,"  saidia  third  voice  aloild  — 
Martha's,  though  she  did  not  move.  **  No  one  knows  me 
there.  '  Everybbdy  knows  me  here." 

•*  What  will  she  do  there?"  inquired  Ham. 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  looked  darkly  round  at 
him  fisr  a  moment;  then  hrid  it  down  again,  and  carved 
her  right  arm  about  her  neck,  as  a  woman  in  a  fevei^,  or 
in  an  agony  of  pain  from  a  shot,  might  twist  herself. 

«»Sfae  will  try  to  do  w^l,**  said  little  Bmly.  ^You 
don^  know  what  she  has  siUd  to  as.  Does  he  —  d6  they 
—  aunt?" 

Peggotty  shook  her  head  compassionately. 
.  ^•I'll  try,"  said  Martha,  "if  youTl  help  me  away.  I 
never  can  do  worse  than  I  have  done  here.  I  may  do 
better.  Ob ! "  with  a  dreadfdl  shiver,  "  take  me  out  of 
these  streets,  where  the  whole  town  Iluows  me  firom  a 
diildl" 

As  Emiy  held  out  her  hand  to  Ham,  I  saw  him  pat 
in  it  a  little  canvas  bag.  She  took  it,  as  if  she  thought 
it  were  her  purse,  and  made  a  step  or  two  forward  ;  but 
finding  her  mistake,  came  beck  to  where  he  had  retired 
Dear  me,  and  showed  it  to  him. 

**Ifs  all  youm,  Em'ly,"  I  could  hear  him  say.  **1 
haven^  nowt  in  all  the  wareld  that  a'nt  youm,  my  dear. 
U  a'n't  of  no  delight  to  me,  except  for  you  I" 
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The  tears  roM  fteshlj  in  faer  ejM,  Kut  5be  <tani 
•way  Md  west  ta  Mftrtka.  Wbat  the  ga«e  bar,  I'do 
know.  I  Mw  bo-  Btooping  over  her,  aad  pnttfaig  moB 
in  her  boMHn.  She  whiepered  something,  and  aaked  m 
IhtU  enoDgfa  ?  "  Here  than  eooBgh,"  the  othor  teid,  a 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

Then  HaiHha  arose,  and  gatherii^  her  shawl  ah( 
her,  eorering  her  face  with  it,  and  weeping  idoad,  wi 
■lowlj  to  the  door.  She  stepped  a  nomeDt  before  goi 
oat,  as  if  she  i^oold  bwn  nttefed  something  or  ton 
back ;  but  no  word  paeeed  htit  lips.  Making  the  m 
low,  dreary,  wretched  modaiag  in  her  shawl,  she  w< 

A*  the  door  ckwed,  little  BA'ly  locked  at  ni  tlKee 
ft  hurried  manner,  and  then  hid  her  &ee  in  ber  ban 
and  fell  40  aobUng.  'i 

"Doeo*!,  Bm'ljl"  said  Han,  tapping  her  gttAi 
the  shoulder.  "  Doeo'l,  mj*  dear  I  Ton  doent  OB^ 
erj  so,  pretty ! "  I 

"Oh,  Haml"  «hb  ezdaitMd,  Mill  weeping  pit4 
*  I  am  not  M  good  a  giri  as  I  ought  to  be  I  I  k^ 
kave  not  the  tliankful  heart  sttatetimea  I  ought  to  llf 

"  Tea,  yea,  yoii  b>T«,  Pa  sure,"  said  Ham.        ^ 

*'NoI  no!  Dol"  cried  litde  Emly,  sobbing  ant 
ing  her  head.  "  I  am  not  as  good  a  girl  as  I  ol 
be.     Not  sear !  not  near  1 "  7 

And  still  she  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  brealf 

"  1  try  your  love  too  much.  I  know  I  do  1 "  If 
bed.  '*  I'm  ofien  etoaa  to  yob,  and  changeable  4 
when  I  ought  M  be  far  di^rent.  Tou  are  ne^ 
lae.  Why  am  I  ever  so  to  yon,  when  I  sbrf 
tt  nothing  but  how  to  he  grateful,  and  to  1 
hMppy!-  'f 
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"You  idwi^  make  me  bo,''  said  Ham,  <'mj  dear. 
t  an  hBjpipj  in  the  sight  of  7004  I  am  happj,  all  day 
kni^vJn  the  tbougbts  of  70a." 

"^Aht  that's  004  enooghl"  she  cried.  "^That  is  be* 
cause  jrou  are  good ;  Dot  because  lam  I  Oh,  mj  dear, 
it  might  hA?e  been  a  better  fortvne  for  jou,  if  you  had 
been  fond  of  some  one  eke-*- of  some  one  steadier  and 
mack  worthier  than  me,  who  was  all  bound  up  in  you, 
and  never  vain  and  changeable  lifce  me  1 " 

**  Poor  Httlo  tender^beart,"  said  Ham^  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Mai!|ha  baa  overset  beiy  altogether." 

**  Pkase,  aunt,"  sobbed  Eon'ly,  **  come  here,  and  let 
me  lay  way  head  upon  you.  Oh,  I  am  very  miserable 
tiHiig|kt,aUniI  Oh,  laknnot  asgooda  girlas  I  oUght 
to  be.    I  am  not,  I  know ! " 

Peggotty  had  hastened  to  the  chair  before  the  fire. 
Emiy  with  her  arms  around  her  neck,  kneeled  by  her, 
looking  up  most  earnestly  into  her  face. 

**  Oh,  pray,  aunt,  try  to  help  me  I  Ham,  dear,  try  to 
help  me!  Mr.  David,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  do, 
please,  try  to  help  me  I  I  want  to  be  a  better  girl  than 
I  am.  I  want  to  feel  a  hundred  times  more  thankful 
than  I  do.  I  want  to  feel  more,  what  a  blessed  thing  it 
is  to  be  the  wife  of  a  good  man,  and  to  lead  a  peaceful 
life.    Oh  me,  oh  me !    Oh,  my  heart,  my  heart  I " 

She  dropped  her  face  on  my  old  nurse's  breast,  and, 
eea^ng  thb  supplication,  which  in  its  agony  and  grief 
was  half  a  woman's,  half  a  child's,  as  all  her  manner  was 
(being,  in  that,  more  natural,  and  better  suited  to  bet 
beauty,  as  I  thought,  than  any  other  manner  could  have 
been),  wept  silently,  while  my  old  nurse  hushed  her  like 
uiinfimt. 

She  got  calmer  by  degrees,  and  then  we  soothed  her; 
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now  talking  eneoDragin^j,  and  now  jwUng  «  little  wUk 
her,  until  she  b^&n  to  nuse  her  head  and  apeak  to  oc 
So  we  got  on,  until  she  was  able  to  smile,  and  then  to 
laagh,  and  then  to  lit  np,  half  ashamed ;  while  Peggotty 
recalled  her  etrajr  riag^eti,  dried  her  njes,  and  made  bar 
■teat  again,  lest  her  mele  abonld  wonder,  when  ehe  gM 
home,  wh^  bis  darling  bad  been  orying. 

I  saw  her  do,  that  night,  what  I  bad  nerer  wea  bar 
do  before.  I  saw  her  innocentlj  kias  her  diosea  hnbwtd 
OD  the  cheek,  and  cteep  eloee  to  bis  binff  form  «■  if  it 
were  her  beat  Bnppori.  When  they  weot  amj'  together, 
in  the  waning  moonlight  and  I  looked  after  theiK,  oMd- 
pving  their  departure  in  my  mind  with  Martba\  I  a>« 
that  ehe  held  lus  mna  with  both  ber  haodi,  and  still  ke^ 
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chafteIr  xxni. 

I  COSEOBORATB  MB.  1>ICK,  AKB  CR008S  A  ntOrnMUOIT. 

Wmor  I  awoke  ni  the  rooming  I  thooglii  veiy  much 
of  little  Em'ly,  and  ber  emotion  last  night,  after  Martha 
had  lefL  I  felt  as  if  I  had  oome  into  the  knowledge  of 
those  domestic  weaknesses  and  tendernesses  in  a  sacred 
eonfidence,  and  that  to  diacloso  them,  even  to  Steerforth, 
would  he  wrong.  I  had  no  gentler  feeling  towards  anj 
one  than  towards  the  pretty  creatnre  who  had  heen  mj 
jfiBjmsLte,  and  whom  I  haTe  always  been  persuaded,  and 
shall  idwajs  be  persuaded,  to  mj  dying  dliy,  I  then  de* 
votedly  loved.  The  repetition  to  any  ears  —  even  to 
Steerforth's  —  of  what  she  had  been  nnable  to  repress 
when  her  heart  lay  open  to  me  by  an  accident,  I  felt 
would  be  a  rough  deed,  unworthy  of  myself,  unworthy 
of  the  ligiit  of  our  pure  childhood,  which  I  always  saw 
encircling  her  head.  T  made  a  resolution,  therefore,  to 
keep  it  in  my  own  breast ;  and  there  it  gave  her  image 
a  new  grace. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  a  letter  was  delivered  to 
me  from  my  aunt.  As  it  contained  matter  on  which  I 
thought  Steerforth  could  advise  me  as  well  as  any  one, 
and  on  which  I  knew  I  should  be  delighted  to  consult 
him,  I  resolved  to  make  it  a  subject  of  discussion  on  our 
Joorney  home.  For  the  present  we  had  enough  to  doi 
in  taking  leave  of  all  our  friends.    Mr.  Barkis  was  6v 
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firom  being  the  last  among  them,  in  bis  regret  at  onf 
departure ;  and  I  believe  would  even  have  opened  tbe 
^x  again,  and  BacriGced  another  guinea,  if  it  woald  have 
kept  us  eight^aad-fortj'  hours  in  Yarmouth.  Peggot^, 
and  all  her  familj,  were  full  of  grief  at  onr  going.  The 
whole  bouse  of  Omer  «nd  J«mhii  turned  oat  to  bid  oi 
good-by ;  and  there  were  ao  many  ses&ring  Tolnnteen 
in  attendance  on  Steerfortb,  when  our  portmsoleaDi 
went  to  tbe  coach,  that  if  >re  had  had  the  baggage  of 
a  regiment  with  as,  we  should  har^y  faare  Vanted  ptfr- 
ten  to  oany  it.  In  a  word,  we  departed  to  tbe  regM 
and  admirMion  of  all  owoemed,  asd  left  n  great  tnanj 
people  ver;  sorry  behind  as. 

"  Do  yon  stay  long  here,  Littjroer  I "  mii  I,  as  ha 
stood  waiting  to  see  the  coach  Mart. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied  ;  **  probably  not  very  l<Hig,  sir." 

"  Be  can  hardly  say  just  dow,*  observed  Steerfert^ 
carelessly.  "  He  knom  what  he  bos  to  do,  and  bell 
do  it." 

"  That  I  am  sore  he  wiU,"  swd  L 

Littimer  touched  his  hat  in  acknowledgment  of  ny 
good  opinion,  and  I  felt  about  eight  years  old.  Ha 
touched  it  once  more,  wishing  ns  a  good  journey ;  and 
we  left  him  standing  on  the  pavettient,  as  respectable  i 
mystery  as  any  pyramid  in  Egypt. 

For  some  little  time  we  held  no  conversation,  Steei^ 
forth  being  ttnusnallj  nlenl,  and  I  being  snffldontly 
engaged  in  wondering,  within  myself,  when  I  should  saa 
the  old  places  again,  and  what  new  chlmges  might  hap< 
pen  to  me  or  them  in  the  mean  while.  At  length  St«ei» 
forth,  becoming  gay  and  talkative  in  a  moment,  hs  ha 
could  become  anything  he  liked  at  any  moment  pnOel 
m»fytbe  «nn : 
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^Find  a  voice,  David.  What  about  the  letter  job 
speaking  of  at  breakfast  ?  " 

'"Oh!"  said  I,  taking  it  oat  of  mj  pocket  ^'Ilfa 
from  my  aant." 

^  And  wha^  does  she  saj,  requiring  consideration  ?  ** 

**  Why,  she  reminds  me,  Steerforth,"  said  I,  ^  that  1 
came  oat  on  this,  expedition  to  look  about  me,  and  to 
think  a  little." 

**  Which^  of  oourae,  you  have  done  ?  " 

^  Indeed  I  can't  say  I  have,  particularly.  To  tell  yon 
the  truth,  I  am  afraid  I  had  forgotten  it" 

^  Well  I  look  about  yoa  now,  and  make  up  for  yoor 
negligence,^  said.  Steerfbrth.  ^Look  to  the  right,  and 
you'll  see  a  4i^  ooontry,  with  a  good  deal  of  marah  in  it; 
look  to  the^le^  mod^jifufh  see  the  same.  Look  to  the 
front,  and  you'll  $nd  no  difference ;  look  to  the  rear, 
and  there  it  is  stiU." 

I  laughed,  and  replied  that  I  saw  no  suitaUe  profes- 
sion in  the  whole  prospect;  which  was  perhaps  to  be 
attributed  to  its  flatness. 

**  What  says  our  aunt  on  the  subject  ?  "  inquired  Steer- 
forth,  glancing  at  the  letter  in  my  hand.  ^Does  she 
suggest  anything?". 

<"  Why,  yes,"  said  L  <"  She  asks  me,  here,  if  I  think  I 
ihould  like  to  be  a  proctor  ?    What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

''Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Steerforth,  coolly. 
^Tou  may  as  well  do  that  as  anything  else,  I  wofr 
pose?" 

I  could  not  help  laughing  again,  at  his  balanoing  all 
sailings  and  professions  so  equally ;  and  I  told  him  so. 

**  What  u  a  proctor,  SteerfeHh  ?  "  said  I. 

^  Why,  he  is  a  sort  of  monkish  attorney,"  repli^ 
ftoeerforth.      <<He  is,  to'  some   frded  courts    held  in 
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Dqcton'  CoDimona— a  hay  old  nook  Dear  St.  PaoFi 
Cburch-yard — what  eolidtora  are  to  the  eoarta  of  law 
and  equit;.  He  is  a  functionaiy  whose  existenoc,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  would  bare  twninated 
aboal  two  hundred  jeara  ago>  I  can  tell  yaa  best  iriiat 
he  is,  by  teUiag  jou  what  Doclon'  Commons  is.  Ifs  a 
Utile  out-of-the-way  place,  where  they  adDuniM«r  what 
is  called  ecclesiaiitical  law,  and  play  all  kinds  of  trieka 
with  obsolete  old  moostera  of  aols  of  PBrliameot,  which 
three-fourths  of  the  world  know  nothiag  about,  and  the 
other  fourth  suppotes  to  baT«  been  dug  up,  in  a  foaiil 
atate,  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards.  It's  a  place  ibat  baa 
an  ancient  monopoly  in  Buita  aboot  people's  wills  and 
people's  marriages,  and  dispntes  among  ships  and  boats." 

"  Nonsense,  Sleerforthl  "'JP.'aziUiaae^-fl^;  You  dtw't 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  affinity  between  Baniical 
matters  and  ecclesiastical  matters  ? " 

"I  don't,  indeed,  my  dear  boy,"  be  returned;  "but 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  managed  and  decided  by 
the  same  set  of  people,  down  in  that  same  Doctors' 
ComnuNis.  You  riiall  go  there  one  day,  and  find  then 
blundering  thiougli  half  the  nautical  terms  in  Youn^ 
Dictionary,  apropos  of  the  '  Nancy '  haviag  run  dowa 
the  '  Sarah  Jane,'  or  M>.  Peggotty  and  the  Yarmouth 
boatnten  having  put  off  in  a  gale  of  wind  with  an  anohor 
and  eable  to  the  '  Nelson  '  Indiaman  in  dbtreu ;  and 
jNMi  shall  go  there  another  day,  and  find  them  deep  ia 
the  evidence,  pro  and  con.,  respecting  a  clergyman  who 
has  misbehaved  himself;  and  yon  shall  find  the  judga 
in  tiie  nautical  case  the  advocate  in  the  olergyman'a  case 
or  contrariwise.  They  are  like  actors :  now  a  man's  a 
judge,  and  now  he  is  not  a  judge  i  luw  he's  one  things 
mow  he's  anoUier ;  now  he's  something  else,  change  aai 
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sluuige  about ;  bot  if  s  always  a  Tery  pleasant,  profitable 
little  afiair  of  private  theatricals,  presented  to  an  un* 
eommonly  select  audience." 

^  But  advocates  and  proctors  are  not  one  and  the 
s-ime  ?  **  said  I,  a  little  puzzled.     ^  Are  thejr  ?  " 

^No,"  returned  Steerforth,  >^  the  advocates  are  civil* 
iiins  —  men  who  have  taken  a  doctor's  degree  at  college 
—  which  is  the  fir^t  reason  of  mj  knowing  anything 
about  it*  The  proctors  employ  the  advocates  Both  get 
very  comfortable  fees,  and  altogether  they  make  a  migh^ 
mug  little  party.  On  the  whole  I  would  recommend 
you  to  take  to  Doctors'  Commons  kindly,  David.  They 
plume  themselves  on  their  gentility  there,  I  can  tell  you, 
if  that's  any  satisfaction." 

I  made  allowancjs  for  Steerforth's  light  way  of  treat- 
ing the  subject,  and  considering  it  with  reference  to  the 
staid  air  of  gravity  and  antiquity  which  I  associated 
with  that  'Mazy  old  nook  near  St.  Plaurs  Church-yard," 
did  not  feel  indisposed  towards  my  aunt's  suggestion ; 
which  she  left  to  my  free  decision,  making  no  scrapie 
of  telling  me  that  it  had  occui;red  to  her,  on  her  lately 
visiting  her  own  proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  her  will  in  my  favor. 

^  That's  a  laudable  proceeding  on  the  part  of  our  annt, 
at  all  events,"  said  Steerforth,  when  I  mentioned  it| 
''and  01^  deserving  of  all  encouragement.  Daby,  my 
advice  is  that  you  take  kindly  to  Doctors'  Commons." 

I  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  I  then  told 
Steerforth  that  my  aunt  was  in  town  awaiting  me  (as 
L  found  from  her  letter),  and  that  she  had  taken  lodg» 
ings  for  a  week  at  a  kind  of  private  hotel  in  Lineolu't 
Inn  Fields,  where  there  was  a  stone  staircase,  and  a 
convenient  door  in  the  roof;  my  aunt  being  firmly 
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■uad«d  tbat  Amy  hM»e  in  Loudon  wm  gmng  lo  ba 
burnt  down  every  night. 

We  achicTed  the  rest  of  oar  joamey  pleanntly,  Min» 
times  reooning  to  DoctOTB*  Commons,  and  nntid{i«diig 
the  distant  ^ays  when  I  ahould  be  a  proctor  there,  which 
Btoarfanh  piotnred  ia  a  variety  of  humoroos  and  whim- 
aoal  lights,  tliat  made  os  both  merry.  Wben  we  came 
to  oar  joanwy'B  end,  he  went  home,  engaging  to  cafi 
tipoB  me  next  day  btrt  one ;  and  I  drove  to  Lincolnli 
inn  Fielda,  where  I  fbund  my  aant  ap,  and  waiting 
•opper. 

If  I  had  1>een  roand  the  world  since  we  parted,  we 
oould  hardly  have  been  better  pleased  to  meet  again. 
Uy  auRt  cried  outright  as  abe  embraced  me ;  and  said, 
pietendiDg  to  laugh,  that  if  my  poor  mother  had  been 
alive,  that  nlly  Httle  creature  would  have  shed  tears,  she 
had  no  donbL 

"80  you  have  left  Mr.  Dick  behind,  anntF"  aud  L 
**  I  am  Gony  for  that     Ah,  Janet,  bow  do  yoa  do?  * 

Aa  Janet  oourtesied,  hoping  I  wa«  well,  I  (^Merved  my 
amt's  Tisage  lengthen  veiy  macb. 

**  I  am  Sony  for  it,  too,"  said  my  aunt,  rubbiog  her 
Doee.  "I  have  bad  no  peace  of  mind.  Trot,  unee  I 
have  been  here." 

Before  I  conid  ask  why,  sfae  told  me. 

■*I  am  convinced,"  said  my  aunt;  laying  her  hand 
with  melaacholy  firmness  on  the  table,  "that  I>i<&'a  char- 
acter is  not  a  character  to  keep  the  donkeys  cf  .  I  am 
eonftttent  he  wants  strength  1^  purpose.  I  onght  to  have 
left  Janet  at  home,  instead,  and  then  my  mind  might 
perbapa  have  been  at  ease.  If  ever  there  was  a  donk^ 
trespassing  on  my  green,"  said  my  aunt,  with  empba^ 
"tbere  was  one  this  tiUnuwn  at  fonr  o'clock.     A  coU 
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fbeliag  came  over  me  from  head  to  foot»  and  I  Imow  it 
was  a  donkej  I  '* 
I  tried  to  eomlort  her  eo  Uiia  pointi  but  she  rejected 


** It  was  a  deobBTy"  taid  mj  aaat;  '^and  it  was  the 
one  wHb  the  utampjr  tail  whkb  thai  Murdering  aeter 
of  a  w<vaian  rode,  .when  she  came  to  m;  JKHMCk"  Tlua 
had  beanf  e^er  since^  the  onlj  name  my  annt  knew  for 
Vm^  AlurdsteneK  **■  If  there  is  aaj  Donkey  in  DoyeBr 
whose,  audacity  it  i$  harder  te  me  toi  hear  than  aa- 
other's,  that,"  said  my  aunt,  striking  the  table,  **  b  the 
animal  r* 

Janet  ventured  to  suggest  thai  my  avat  might  be  dts- 
torbing  herself  unnecessarily,  and  that  she  believed  the 
donkey  in  que^stion  was  then  engaged  in  the  sand  and 
gravel  line  of  business,  and  was  not  available  lor  pur- 
poses of  trespass*    But  my  aunt  wouldn't  hear  of  it 

Supper  was  oocafortably  served  and  hot,  though  my 
aunfs  rooms  were  very  high  up  —  whether  that  she 
might  have  more  stone  stairs  for  her  mpney,  or  might 
be  nearer  to  the  door  in  the  roof  I  4on*t  kaow  -**  and' 
consisted  of  a  roast  fowl,  a  steak,  and  some  vegetables, 
to  all  of  whic^  I  did  ample  juplice^  and  which  were 
all  excellent.  But  my  aunt  had  her  own  ideaaeenoem* 
ing  London  provision,  and  ate  but  little. 

^  I  supple  this  unfiHionate  fowl  was  bom  and,  hnaight 
up  in  a  cellar,*'  said  my  auat»  ^  and  never  tookr  the  air 
except  on  a  hackney  coach-atand.  I  k^p0  the  steak^may 
be  beei^  but  I  don't  believe  it.  Nothing's  g^nitee  in 
the  place*  in  my  opinion,  buit  the  dirt," 

*^  Don't  you  think  the  fowl  may  have  eome  out  <Qf  the 
mmttyr  aunt?"  I  hinted. 

«  Certainly  not,"  returned  my  aunt    <^  It  would  be  ne 
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pleunre  to  «  London  tndeBman  to  set!  anything  wbicfa 
was  what  he  pretended  it  was." 

I  did  not  T^Btnra  to  coDtroTert  thia  •pnien,  bat  I 
made  a  good  sapper,  which  it  greatly  satisfied  her  U 
see  me  do.  When  tb«  table  was  eleaa«dj  Janet  assisted 
ber  to  airangc  her  hair,  to  put  on  ber  aigfatcap,  wtricli 
wis>  of  a  «roarWr  oODstroctiow  thM»  asual  ("  fa  oko  of 
Am,"  mj  sHit  laid),  and  to  tidd  her  gown  back  am 
berlraem,  lbe«eheing'her  nnwl  prepanrtiona  for  wwn- 
iig  borseir  befon  gnfaig  to  bed.  I  then  imde  her,  ao> 
Gonling  to  certain  established  regalations  (two  which  no 
deviation,  however  slight,  could  ever  be  permitted,  a 
glass  «f  hot  whiw  wine  and  water,  and  a  BHee  of  toast 
eat  into  long,  tkin  strips.  With  these  aeoempaDiaieHU 
we  were  left  atone  to  flnieh  ttie  evening,  my  aunt  si^ 
ting  oppoeitv  to  me  inking  her  wine  aod  wat«r ;  soak- 
ing her  strips  c^  toast  in  it,  one  by  one,  before  eating 
them ;  and  locking  bentgnantly  on  me,  Irom  among  the 
borders  of  her  nigbteap. 

"  Welt,  Trot,"  she  began,  ■•  what  do  yoa  tbinlE  of  tlia 
proctor  plan?  Or  have  yoa  oot  begun  to  thtnk  abo«l 
it  yet?" 

"  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  tt,  my  dear  anntj 
and  I  faava  talbedageod  deal  about  it  with  Steeiibrtb. 
I  like  it  very  macb  indeed.     I  like  it  exoeedisgly.*' 

"  Come  I '  mid  my  aoDt.    "  Thatft  dteering  P   ' 

"  I  have  only  one  difflcal^,  aont." 

"Say  what  it  is,  Trot,"  she  retamed. 

"  Why,  I  want  to  ask,  aunt,  as  this  seems,  ftoin  wb« 
I  understand,  to  he  a  limited  prafeerion,  whether  my 
Srtnntoe  into  it  would  not  be  very  expensive  ?" 

"  It  will  cost,"  returned  my  aunt,  "ia  artioh  yoa,  JMI 
M  tkoamad  pounds." 
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^  Nowy  my  dear  aant,''  said  I,  drawing  mj  dwii 
neareTy  ^  I  am  uneasy  in  my  mind  aboat  that,  it's  a 
lar|pe  aom  4j£  money.  You  have  expended  a  great  deal 
oa  By  education,  and  ha^e  always  been  ai»  liberal  to 
D8  in  all  tiiitigs,  as  it  was  possible  to  be*  Yon  ha¥€ 
been  the  sool  !of  gen«x»ity«  Soaely  there  ave  some 
ways  in  which  I  might  begin  Jifb  with  hardly  any  oot^ 
layy  and  jpet^  begin  wtth  a  good  hope  of  getting  on  by 
reaokition  I  and  exertion.  Are  you  sore'  that  it  w€nM 
not  be  better  to  try  that  coarse  ?  Are  yon  certain  that 
yon  can  afford  to  part  with  so^much  money,  and  that 
it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so  expended  ?  I  only  ask 
yon,  my  second  mother^  to  consider.    Are  yon  certain  ?  " 

My  iiun*  finished  eating  the  piece  of  toast  on  which 
she  was  then  .engaged,  looking  me  full  in  the  fiice  all  the 
while ;  and  then  setting  her  glass  on  the  chimney-piece^ 
and  folding  her  hands  lipon  her  folded  skirts^  replied  as 
follows: 

^  Trot,  my  child,  if  I  have  any  object  in  life^  it  is  to 
provide  for  your  being  a  good,  a  sennble,  and  a  happy 
man.  I  am  bent  upon  iti— so  is  Dick.  I  sbanld  iike 
some  people  that  I  know  to  hear  Dick's  conversation  on 
the  aobjeOt  Its  sagacity  >  is  wonderluL  But  no  one 
knawa  th»  rasonveea  of  that  man's  int^lect  except  my- 
self!" 

She  stopped  for  a  moment  to  take  my  hand  beiwoea 
bers,  and  went  on : 

^It's  in  vain,  Trot^  to  recall  the  past,  unlesa  it  works 
isnia  influence  upon  the  present.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
been  better  friends  with  your  r  poor  father.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  been  better  friends  with  that  poor  child  yonr 
awtheri  even  after  your  sister  Betsey  Trotwood  disap- 
pointed  me.    When  you  came  to  me  a  little  mnaway 
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boj,  all  iJDttj  and  wBTworti^  perhapi  I  thoa|^  sa 
From  that  time  nnUl  noir,  Tnit,  yoa  baT«  ever  bees  a 
eredittome  and  a  prideandapleasunb  IhaveaoMlM 
daim  upon  my  meana;  at  least  "  —  hore  tomj  mufrin 
>he  hewtated,  and  waa  oMifused  —  "no,  I  hare  iw  othsr 
elaim  upoa  mjr  memB  < — nad  yon  are  unadopted  chill 
Only  be  a  loving  obUd  to  me  in  my  age,  andbear  wMi 
iBf  wbimi  ^id  bnoea  i  and  jom  will  'd»  mon  fer  an  oM 
woman  whooe  prime  of  Ufe  wW  not  ao  happy  or  ooPciHal- 
log  a«  it  might  hare  been,  tfam  ever  that  old  woman  did 
for  you."  . 

It  wat  thefivBt  time  I  had  beard  my  anat  rofer  to  her 
past  history.  There  wu  .ft  magnanimHy  in  her  qaiet 
way  of  doing  so,  and  trf"  dismisring  it,  whieh  woddhave 
exalted  bar  in  my  re^Kot  and  aAetion,  if  wTtfaii^ 
oould. 

"  All  is  agreed  and  miderstood  between  tu  now,  IVott' 
sud  my  aunt,  "  and  we  need  talk  of  this  no  more,  ^m 
me  a  klu,  and  «<ell  go  lo  the  ConmionB  afttr  liniJflist 


We  bad  a  long  obat  by  the  fire  belbrs  we  w«Dt  to  bed. 
I  slept  m  a-Toem  on  the  same  low  with  my  ann^s, -and 
was  a  fittk  disturbed  in  the  oeone  of  tht  ni^  by  her 
knocUng  at  my  door  as  oftcB  as  she  was  t^hMOd  by  » 
distant  sound  of  hackney-ooacbes  or  market-carts,  and 
ioqairing  *>  if  I  hedid  4he  eagiaea  7 '  Bat  towafda 
morning  she  slept  better,  and  safiered  ma  to  da  ao  ton 

At  about  mid^yt  we  setontftr  the  «Ase  of  aiossrs. 
Spenbw  and  Jorkins  in  Doctsn'  CoamiMM.  My  uimA, 
who  had  this  other  general  opinion  in  reference  lo  Lcd> 
Ana,  that  every  man  she  saw  was  ai  ptdtpooket,  gars  ma 
ber  pnrte  to  oany  for  her,  which  had  tea  gaiaeas  ■>  it 
mid  aonto  tHwei. 
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Wei  made  a  passe  at  the  toj-ahop  io  Fleet-slreet,  to 
lee  the  fpnnis  of  Saint  Donstan's  gtrike  apc«i  tfaef  beHs  -— 
we  had  timed  onr  going,  so  as  to  <»tch  thetn  at  it,  at 
twefare  Volock  «^  and  then  went  en  towartfa  Lndgate 
HiUaadSt  PauFs  OhnvefaM^fvird.  We  Wefe  cros8?ng  to 
<he  former  pfause,  iwben  I  foand  that  ray  sfont  greatly 
aee^nrated  her  epeed,  and  looked  fVigbtened.  I  ob- 
served, at  the  same  time,  that  a  loireiieg  ilMrecaifd  mac 
^rlio  had  stopped  and  starod  at  ns  In  passing,  a  19ttle 
befiove,  was  coming  ae  elose  after  u^  as  to  Uiish  against 
her. 

""Trot  1  My  dear  Trot  \^  Med  my  atnit,  in  a  terri- 
fied fdiisper,  and  pressing  my  arm.  **  I  don't  knew  what 
I  am  to  do.'* 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,**  said  i.  <^  There'e  iMytfaiifg  to  be 
•fraid  o£  Step  into  a  shoi^  and  FU  soon  get  rid  of  t^ 
feUow." 

•*  No,  no,  child !  **  she  letamed.  <<  Dent  speak  to  bhn 
lor  the  world*    I  entreat,  I  order  yon  !  ** 

**  Good  Heaven,  anntl"  said  L  ^  He  is  BotMng  bnt 
a  sturdy  beggar.'* 

'^Toa  don't  know  what  he  is!"  replied  my  annt. 
•^  Yon  dto't  knbw  wte  he  Is  I  Ton  don't  kn<yw  What 
yen  si^l" 

We  had  stopped  In  aa  empty  doorway,  while  this  was 
passing,  aad  he  had  slopped  toe. 

«*Doa^t  kx>k  ali  faimi"  inid  my  aunt,  as  I  tamed  my 
head  indignantly,  **  bat  get  me  a  ooach,  my  dear,  and 
wait  for  me  in  6t  Faal's  Chureh-yard." 

**Wait  for  ytm?"  I  repeated. 

^  Tes,"  rejoined  my  annt,  ^  I  must  go  alone.    I  mast 

go  with  him." 

<*  With  him,  aunt  ?    This  man  ?  " 
VOL,  n,  19 
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"  I  am  ia  tnj  mbms,"  aha  relied,  "  and  I  tall  jm  1 
wuut     Oat  me  a  ooach  1 " 

Hovever  madi  aMonialMd  I  mif^  be.'I  waa  aenaililc 
Ibat  I  had  no  rigbt  to  vefwM  <xMnpliaDce  with  mbh  ■ 
peremptoiy  oDowiaiid.  I  harriad  awa^  a  few  paces,  and 
ctdled  R<  haekaey-ohiriot  whidh  waa  paanng  emptj.  A^ 
mgab  before  I  could  let  downtlie  itepa,  taj  aunt  sprang 
ia,  Iiiba'tknaw  bowf  and  tbe  maa  followed.  She  wand 
ber  hand  to  me  to  go  aw«5,  to  fianiMi^,  diat,  aR  oon- 
baadad  as  I  was,  I  tnmad  from  tbM»  at  once.  In  iabif 
M,  I  heard  her  saj  to  the  coachmati,  "  Drive  an^heral 
Drive  strught  on  I"  bmI  pntentlj  the  ehariot  passed 
me,  gnng  ap  the  -hill. 

What  Mr.  Dick  had  told  me,  and  what  I  had  soppoaed 
to  be  a  deUinoa  of  hiS)  now  eam^  into  mj  miad.  1  coald 
Dot  doubt  that  this  penoo  was  tbe  persra  of  whom  be 
had  made  such  mysterious  mentioo,  tbongh  what  Ibe 
nature  of  his  boldiupon  my  auat  oOuld  posdblj  be,  I  wai 
quil«  naable  to  inagiae.  After  half  an  haul's  oooling  ia 
tbe  chuKit-yard,  I -saff  the  chariot  comiag  back.  Hw 
driver  stopped  beside  me,  and  my  aunt  was  rittiog  in  il 
alooa. 

She,  had  not  yet  MrfBcifestly  teearercd  from  ber  agtt*- 
tion  to  be  qaita  prepared  for  the  visit  we  had  to  make 
She  dedred  me  to  get  i*lo  tbe  <^rfot»  and  to  teB  the 
coadiman  to  drive  slowly  up  aad  down  a  little  whil& 
She  Bwd  ao  more,  ezcapt,  "  My  daar  child,  nflver  ask  me 
what  it  was,  and  don't  refer  to  it,"  until  she  had  perfectly 
regained  her  compostirot  when  the  told  ma  she  waa  quite 
berself  now,  and  we  might  gat  oat  On  bar  giTtOg  me 
her  parse,  to  pay  the  driver,  I  found  that  all  the  guinea* 
were  gone,  and  only  the  loose  silver  remaiuedi 

Doctors'  Oommoiu  waa  ap^roadied  by  a  Httla  low 
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trefaw  j^«  Before  we  bad  taken  nuaof  paces  down  th« 
street  bejond  it,  the  noise  of  the  eitj  seemed  to  meh^  as 
if  by  magio^  iato  *  softened  disfanoe.  A  lew  doll  eoarts, 
and.narrow  wajs,  broaghl  us  to  the  skylighted  offices  of 
8penk)w  and  Jcvlrais;  in  the  Testibele  of  which  temple, 
accessible  to  pilgriais  without  the  ceremoBj  of  knocking, 
three  or  fonr  clerk»  were  at  work  as  cop jists*  One  of 
these,  a  little  dry  man,  sitting  by  hamself,  who  wore  a 
•tiff  brown  wig  that  lodied  as  if  it  were  made  of  ginger- 
bread, rose  to  receive  my  annt,  and  show  as  into  Mr. 
Spenlow's  room. 

**  Mr.  Spenlow's  in  Court,  ma'am,"  said  the  dry  man ; 
^  ifs  an  Arches  day ;  but  it's  ckwe  by,  and  IH  send  for 
mm  aiMcay. 

As  we  were  left  to  look  about  us  while  Mr.  Spenlow 
was  fetched,  I  arailed  myself  of  the  opportunity.  The 
fornitaure  of  the  room  was  old-fashioned  and  dosty ;  and 
the  green  baize  on  the  top  of  the  writing-table  had  lost 
all  its  colori  and  was  as  withered  and  pale  as  an  old 
pauper.  There  were  a  great  many  bundles  of  papers  on 
it,  some  indorsed  as  Allegations,  and  some  (to  my  sur- 
prise) as  Libels,  and  some  as  being  in  the  Consistory 
Court,  and  some  in  the  Arches  Court,  and  some  in  the 
Prerogative  Court,  and  some  in  the  Admiralty  Court, 
and  some  in  the  Delegates'  Court;  ^ving  me  occasion 
to  wonder  much,  how  many  Courts  thero  might  be  in 
the  gross^  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  understand 
them  alL  Besides  these,  there  wero  sundry  immense 
manuscript  Books  of  Evidence  taken  on  affidavit, 
strongly  hound,  and  tied  together  in  massive  sets,  a  set 
to  each  cause,  as  if  every  cause  were  a  history  in  ten  or 
^enty  volumes.  All  this  looked  tolerably  expensive,  I 
dionght,  and  gave  me  an  agreeable  notion  of  a  proctor's 
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biuiaesi.  I  mm  DMting  iB]r  eyes  with  iacreaaiBg  mb- 
placMiof  oTvr  then  and  mwij'  ■imilH'  objects^  irtm 
hutj  fiMlatejM  wore  beard  in  tbe  room  ootsidet  and  Hr. 
Spenlow,  in  a  lAck  gown  trimned  with  wbke  Ai^cam 
hurrying  jo,  ukiog  off  his  hat  u  he  owoe. 

He  wu  ft  littie  light-baired  gendeMan,  with  mdenn. 
hie  boats,  sod  tbe  stiffeat  of  white  erwats  atid  slikt-«ol- 
lars.  He  was  buUooed  up  m^tj  tnm  and  tight,  aol 
mast  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  with  his  wbiiken, 
which  were  aocurately  cnried.  His  gold  wntcfa-flbaiB 
was  so  maBsive,  that  a  fancy  came  acroM  me,  that  be 
ought  to  have  a  sinewy  golden  arm  to  draw  it  out  widi, 
like  those  wbieh  are  put  np  over  the  gold-beaters'  slioiii. 
He  was  got  up  with  ancfa  care,  and  was  so  stiff,  that  be 
could  hardly  bead  himself}  being  obliged,  when  be 
glanced  at  some  papers  on  his  de^,  aAer  silting  down 
in  his  ohair,  to  miove  bie  wbote  body,  from  the  bottom  ef 
bis  spine,  like  Punch. 

I  had  preTiousfy  been  presented  by  my  aunt,  and  had 
been  courteously  received.     He  now  said  : 

"  And  so,  Hr.  Copperfield,  you  think  of  entariog  into 
our  profession?  I  casually  mentioned  to  Hiss  Trot- 
wood,  when  I  bad  the  pleasute  of  an  interview  with  bar 
the  other  day,"  —  with  another  inclination  of  his  body  — 
Punch  again  ■ —  "  that  Ibeco  was  a  vacancy  bere.  HIm 
Trotwood  was  good  enough  to  mention  that  she  had  a 
OKphew  who  was  her  peouliar  care^  and  for  whom  ska 
was  seeking  to  provide  genteelly  in  life.  That  nepbew, 
I  believe,  I  have  now  tbe  pleasure  of—  Pandi  again. 

I  bowed  my  acknowledgments,  and  said,  my  aont  had 
mentioned  to  me  that  there  was  that  opening,  and  that 
1  believed  I  should  like  it  very  much.  That  I  was 
ttmnglj  inclined  to  like  it,  and  had  taken  imraediately 
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to  the  proposal.  That  I  conid  lot  ahsolatelj  pl€dg« 
mjself  to  like  H,  antil  I  knew  somethhig  more  aboot  it 
That  although  it  was  Kttle  else  than  a  matter  of  form,  I 
presumed  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  how  I 
Hked  it,  before  I  bonnd  myself  to  it  irrerocably. 

"*  Oh  surely !  sorely !  **  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  ^  We  al- 
ways, in  this  house,  propose  a  months- an  initiatory 
month.  I  should  be  happy,  myself,  to  propose  two 
months —^  three  —  an  indefinite  period,  in  &ct — bnt  I 
have  a  partner.    Mr.  Jorkins.* 

^  And  the  premium,  sir/'  I  returned,  ''is  a  thousand 
{Kmnds." 

''And  the  premium,  stamp  included,  is  a  thotisand 
pounds,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow.  "  As  I  have  mentioned  to 
Miss  Trotwood,  I  am  actuated  by'  no  mercenary  cbnsid- 
erations ;  few  men-  are  less  so,  I  believe ;  but  M^. 
Jorkins  has  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  and  I  am 
bound  to  respect  Mr.  Jorkins's  opinions.  Mr.  Jorkin? 
thinks  a  thousand  pounds  too  little,  in  short'* 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  I,  still  desiring  to  spare  my'atmty 
"that  it  is  not  the  custom  here,  if  an  articled  clerk  were 
particalarly  usefhl,  and  made  himself  a  perfect  master  of 
bis  profession  "  —  I  oould  not  help  blushing,  this  looked 
BO  Kke  praising  myself — "  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  custom, 
10  the  later  years  of  bis  time,  to  allow  him  any''  — 

Mr.  Spenlow,  by  a  great  efibrt,  just  lifted  his  head  far 
enough  out  cf£  his  cravat,  to  shake  it,  and  answered,  anti- 
cipating the  word  **  salary." 

"  No.  I  will  not  say  what  consideration  I  might  give 
to  that  point  myself,  Mr.  Copperfield,  if  I  were  unfet- 
tered.   Mr.  Jorkins  is  immovable.* 

I  was  quite  dismayed  by  the  idea  of  this  terrible  Joi^ 
Una.    B^  I  found  out  afterwards  that  he  was  a  mHd 
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man  of  it  lieavj  temperament,  whose  place  in  tbe  bosiaM 
was  to  keep  hinuelf  in  the  baokgroand,  and  be  con- 
stanlljr  Bxbibited  b;  nama  as  tlie  .most  obdanM  and 
nitbleaa  of  men.  If  a  clerk  wanted  bis  salary  laiied, 
Mr.  Jorkins  wouldn't  listen  to  such  a  proposition.  If  a 
client  ifrere  ilow  to.  settle  his  bill  of  costs,  Mr.  Jorkiu 
was  resolved  to  have  it  pwd ;  and  however  painfol  theM 
tilings  might  be,.(aod  always  were)  to  tbe  feelings  of  iSi. 
Spenlow,  Mr.  Jorkins  would  have  his  bond.  The  heart 
and  hand  of  the  good  angel  Spenlow  would  have  been 
always  open,  but  for  tbe  restraining  demon  Jorkins.  At 
I  have  grown  older,  I  think  I  have  bad  experience  of 
tome  other  houses  diung  business  on  tbe  pnncipla  of 
Spenlow  and  Jorkins! 

It  was  Bellied  that  I  should  begin  my  month's  problK 
tion  as,sooa  as  I  pleased,  and  that  my  aunt  need  nutber 
remain  in  town  nor  return  at  its  expiration,  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  c^  which  I  was  to  be  the  subject 
could  easily  be  s^it  to  her  at  home  for  her  signatnret 
Wheir  we  had  gcA  m  far,  Mr.  Spenlow  offered  to  take  ma 
into  Court,  then  and  there,  and  show  me  what  sort 
of  place  it  was.  As  I  was  willing  enongh  to  know,  we 
went  out  with  this  objeot,  leaving  my  annt  behind ;  who 
would  trust  herself  she  saidi  in  no  such  plaee,  and  wbot 
I  think,  regarded  all  Courts  of  Law  as  a  sort  of  powder* 
mills  tliat  might  blow  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Spenlow  conducted  me  through  a  paved  court-yaid 
formed  of  grave  brick  houses,  which  I  inferred,  from  the 
Doctors'  names  upon  the  doors,  to  be  the  official  abiding- 
places  of  the  learned  advocates  of  whom  Steerfortb  had 
teld  me  ;  and  into  a  Urge  dull  room,  not  unlike  a  chapel 
to  my  thinking,  on  the  left  band.  The  u^wr  part  of  tkii 
roooi  was  fenced  off  firom  the  rest;  and  tharc^  on  tbr 
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two  sides  of  a  raised  platfi>nn  of  the  horse-shoe  fbrm^ 
■tting  OD  ea^y,  old-SeishioDed  diaiog-room  chairs,  were 
BQodry  gentlemeii  in  red  gowns  and  gray  wigs,  whom  I 
found  to  be  the  Doctors  aforesaid*  Blinking  over  a  Uttls 
desk  like  a  pulpit-desk,  in  the  curve  of  the  horse-shoe, 
was  an  old  gentleman,  whom,  if  I  had  seen  him  in  an 
Aviarj,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  for  an  owl,  but 
who,  I  learned,  was  the  presiding  judge.  In  the  space 
within  the  horse-shoe,  lower  than  these,  that  is  to  smy  on 
about  the  level  of  the  floor^  were  sundry  other  gentlemen 
of  Mr.  Spenkm's  rank,  and  dressed  like  him  in  blade 
gowns  with  white  fur  upon  them,  sittkig  at  a  long  green 
table.  Their  cravats  w^re  In  gen^i^al  sliff,  I  thought, 
and  their  looks  haughty ;  but  in ,  this  last  respect,  I  pre- 
sently conceived  I  had  done  them  an  injustice,  for  when 
two  or  thnee  of  them  had  to  rise  and  answer  a  question 
of  the  presiding  dignitary,  I  never  saw  anything  more 
sheepish.  The  publicy  represented  by  a  boy  with  a  com- 
forter,  and  a  shabby-genteel  man  secretly  eating  crumbs 
out  of  his  coat-pockets,  was  warming  itself  at  a  stove  in 
the  centre  of  the  Court  The  languid  stillness  of  the 
place  was  only  broken  by  the  chiiping  of  this  &e  and 
by  the  voice  of  one  of  the  Doctors,  who  was  wandering 
slowly  through  a  perfect  library  of  evidence,  and  stop- 
pnig  to  put  up^  from  time  to  lime,  at  little  roadside  inns 
of  argument  on  the  jouisey.  Altogether,  I  have  never, 
on  any  occasion,  made  one  at  such  a  coaey,  dozy,  old- 
fashioned,  time-forgotten,  slecf^-headed  little  family- 
party  in  all  my  life ;  and  I  felt  it  would  be  quite  a 
Mothing  opiate  to  belong  to  it  in  any  character -— ez« 
sept  perhaps  as  a  suitor. 

Very  well  satisfied  with  the  dreamy  nature  of  this  re* 
^nai,  I  informed  Mr.  Speabw  that  I  had  seen  eno«f;|b 
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far  that  dme,  and  we  rejoinei]  my  annt;  in  oompanj  wiA 
whom  I  preseatlj  depvlad  trom  the  Commons,  feeling 
very  young^iriifln  I  weat  otit  of  Spenlow  and  Jorkio^i, 
on  ■eoonnt  of  tbm  clerka  poking  one  another  with  Atii 
pens  to  point  me  ooL 

We  amvad  at  Liacolo'e  Inn  FieMa  mlbeut  may  new 
adventnrea,  except  eneountering  an  nnluckj  donkey  in  • 
costnmoDger^  cart,  who  s^^esled  patnAil  BMoeialioaa  to 
m;  aunt.  We  had  another  long  t«ft  aboot  my  plana, 
whea  we  were  safety  hotieed ;  and  aa  I  knew  she  was 
aaxions  to  gat  home,  and,  between  fire,  fbod,  and  pi^- 
po^ets,  conU  nerar  be  oonsidered  at  her  eaae  for  half 
an  iMNir  in  London,  I  nigod  her  not  to  be  nneomfortable 
on  mj  acaoant,  bat  to  lean  me  tn  take  eare  of  mjeelT. 

"  I  hare  not  baan  hera  a  week  to-morfow,  wiAont  con- 
sidering tkat.too,  toy  dear,"  tbe  returned.  "There  is  a 
famished  little  set  of  obambera  to  be  let  in  the  Adelpfai, 
Trot,  wUch  oagfab  to  suit  you  to  a  marreL" 

With  this  brief  introdadion,  she  produced  from  her 
packet  an  advartMeaient,  careftilly  ent  ont  of  a  news- 
paper, setting  forth  that  in  Buckingham  Street  in  IIm 
Addphi  than  was  to  be  let  famished,  with  a  view  of  the 
river,  a  singidarlj  desinkUe  and  oompaet  set  of  cham- 
bere,  forming  a  geateal  r«B«dence  for  a  TOnng  gentleman, 
a  member  of  one  of  tba  inas  of  OiHirt,  or  otberwise,  witk 
iiBMiediate  posseesion.  Tenni  moderate,  and  eonld  ha 
taken  for  a  month  only  if  reqnired. 

"  Why,  Ibk  is  tb»  very  thing,  annt  I "  sud  I,  flndiad 
with  the  possiUe  dignity  of  Knng  in  chambers. 

"Then  cwne,"  replied  my  aont,  immediately  resaming 
the  bonnet  she  bad  a  minute  before  laid  airide.  "We'H 
go  and  look  at  'em." 

Awmy  we  went     Tto  adtettiaement  direel«d  -na  to 


1 
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•yplf  te  Un.  Cnipp  on  Ae  pt«mi>«  j  and  we  tui^  the 
mna  bell,  wiboh  w«  nppcaM  to  cxHmnBniata  with  Mm 
Onpp.  It  «M  not  nntil  w«  had  rung  lhre«  or  four 
timos  that  we  could  prevail  od  Hts.  Crnpp  t«  oommB- 
nicate  with  as ;  but  at  last  shs  appeared,  being  a  etottt 
lady  with  a  flcanee  of  flannel  pettiooal  below  a  lunkeeD 
gown. 

"  Let  «s  aee  tbeie  diainben<  of  jram^  if  joa  ptoaae, 
na'am,"  aaid  m;  txmb. 

"  For  thiB  gentleman  ?  "  wd  Hrs.  Crapp,  feeUng  in 
her  pocket  ior  her  kejm. 

"  Yea,  for  my  nephew,"  atii  mj  nvoL 

"  And  a  iweet  set  tbey  is  for  nch  I "  said  Mta.  Cn^tp. 

So  we  went  up-stain. 

They  wen  on  the  top  of  tbe  boiue— a  great  pomt 
whb  my  amt,  being  near  the  flre-eacaps — utd  conuited 
of  a  little  hatf'bKnd  entry  where  you  could  sec  hardly 
■nything,  a  little  Btone-bthid  pantry  where  you  cevM  lee 
txitfaing  at  all,  a  skting-room,  and  a  bedroom.  The  fiir- 
nitnre  wa*  rather  faded,  btit  quite  good  enough  for  me  ; 
and,  aore  enough,  the  river  was  outside  the  windows. 

As  I  was  delighted  with  the  place,  my  aunt  and  Mrs. 
Crupp  withdrew  into  the  pautry  to  disouw  the  terms, 
vUle  I  remained  on  the  sitting-room  sofa,  hardly  during 
to  think  it  possible  that  I  ooald  be  destaned  to  live  in 
sneh  a  noUe  residcaoe.  After  a  sia^  oonbat  of  aoioe 
danition,  they  returned,  uid  I  saw,  to  my  jaf,  both  in 
Mrs.  Cnipp's  ooontenance  and  in  my  aunt's,  that  the 
deed  was  done. 

"Is  it  the  last  oecupant^s  fomttive?''  ioqitiied  luy 
sunt. 

"Tes,  it  is,  ma'am,"  mid  Hrs.  Crupp. 

"What's  become  of  himP"  asked  my  annL 
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Mra.  Cnipp  iraa  taken  wilh  a  tnrableeoine  cough,  is 
Ibe  midst  of  which  the  arUoulsted  wiUi  much  diOoul^. 
"He  was  took  ill  here,  ma'am,  and  —  ughl  ughl  ng^l 
dear  me  I  —  and  he  died." 

"  H^ !    What  did  he  die  of  P  "  asked  raj  aunt. 

"  Veil,  ma'am,  he  died  of  drtDk,"  said  lire.  Onpp  m 
confidence.     "  And  smoke." 

"Smoke?  Ton  don't  mean  aUranaTs  7"  nidnj«uBL 

"No,  ma'am,"  returned  Mrs.  Cnipp.     "  Cigan  and 


"  T^at't  not  catching,  Trot,  at  anj  rate,"  i 
m;  aant,  tnraing  to  me. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I. 

In  short,  mj  aunt,  seeing  how  enraptared  I  was  with 
the  premisee,  took  tbam  for  a  month,  with  leave  to  r^ 
main  for  twelve  months  when  that  time  was  ouU  Hn> 
Cnipp  was  to  find  linen,  and  to  code ;  every  other  neoe^ 
sary  was  already  provided  ;  and  Mrs.  Cnipp  expressly 
intimated  that  she  should  always  jeara  towards  me  as  a 
son.  I  was  to  take  possession  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  Mrs.  Cmpp  swd  thank  Heaven  she  had  now  fbiiDd 
summun  she  oonld  care  for  1 

On  nur  way  back,  my  annt  informed  me  how  she  ooo- 
fidenlly  tmsted  that  the  life  I  was  now  to  lead  would 
make  me  firm  and  self-reliant,  which  was  all  I  wanted. 
She  repeated  this  several  times  next  day,  in  the  intervals 
of  oar  arranging  for  the  transmission  of  my  clothes  and 
books  from  Mr.  Widifield'e  ;  relative  to  which,  and  to  al' 
my  bte  holiday,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Agnes,  of  which 
ray  annt  todi  charge,  as  she  was  to  leave  on  the  succeed- 
ing day.  Not  to  lengthen  these  particulars,  I  need  only 
add,  that  she  made  a  faaodsome  provision  for  all  my  possi- 
bki  wants  during  my  month  of  trial ;  tliat  Sleerforth,  to 
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my  great  disfippointment,  and  hers  too,  did  not  make  hi.s 
appearance  before  she  went  away !  that  I  saw  her  safely 
seated  in  the  Dover  coach,  exulting  in  the  coming  dis- 
comfiture of  the  vagrant  donkeys,  with  Janet  at  her  side ; 
and  that  when  the  ooach  was  gone,  I  turned  my  face  to 
the  Adelphi,  ponding  f^n  |be  okj.day^  when  I  used  to 
loam  about  its  subterranean  arches,  and  on  the  happy 
liMOfes  which  bad  booughtjne. io  t^  surface. 
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It  naa  a  wonderfuUj  fiae  thing  to  have  that  \oHj 
eastle  to  myself,  and  to  feel,  when  I  shut  toy  outer  door, 
like  BobinsoD  Crusoe,  when  be  had  got  into  bis  fortifica- 
tion, and  pulled  his  ladder  ap  ai^r  him.  It  was  a  won- 
derfully fine  thing  to  walk  about  town  with  tbe  key  of 
my  house  in  my  pocket,  and  to  know  that  I  could  ask 
any  fellow  to  come  home,  and  make  quite  sure  of  its 
being  inconvenient  to  nobody,  if  it  were  not  so  to  me. 
It  was  a  wonderfully  line  thing  to  let  myself  in  and  out, 
and  to  come  and  go  without  a  word  to  any  on«,  and  to 
ring  Mrs.  Crupp  up,  gasping,  from  the  depths  of  the 
esrth,  when  I  wanted  her  —  and  when  she  was  disposed 
to  come.  All  this,  I  say,  was  wonderfully  fine ;  but  I 
must  say,  too,  that  there  were  times  when  it  was  veiy 

It  was  fine  in  the  morning,  particularly  in  the  fine 
mornings.  It  looked  a  very  fresh,  free  life,  by  daylight ; 
still  fresher,  and  more  free,  by  sunlight  But  as  the  day 
declined,  the  life  seemed  to  go  down  too.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was ;  it  sf Idom  looked  well  by  candle-light.  I 
wanted  somebody  to  talk  to,  then.  I  missed  Agnes.  I 
fbnDd  a  tremtriidous  blank,  in  the  place  of  that  smiling 
repository  of  my  confidence.  Mrs.  Crupp  appeared  to 
oe  a  Jong  way  off.     I  thought  about  my  predecessor,  who 
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had  died  of  drink  and  smoke :  and  J  could  hare  wished 
be  had  been  so  good  u  to  live,  and  oot  bother  me  with 


After  two  days  and  ni^ts,  I  teh  as  if  I  had  bved 
there  for  a  Tear,  and  yet  I  was  not  an  hour  older,  bat 
wae  quite  as  mod)  tormented  by  my  own  yoathfalness 

Steerf>rth  not  yet  appearing,  wtrich  indnoed  me  to 
apprehend  that  he  must  be  ill,  I  lefl  the  CoDimoos  early 
on  the  third  day,  and  walked  out  to  Higfagate.  Mrs. 
Bteettartii  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  aaid  that  he  had 
gone  away  with  one  of  his  Oxford  friends  to  see  aootber 
who  lived  near  SL  Alban's,  bat  tliat  she  expected  him  to 
return  to-morrow.  I  was  ao  fond  of  him,  that  I  felt  qnito 
jealoba  of  bis  Oxford  friends. 

As  she  pressed  me  lo  stay  to  dinner,  I  remained,  and 
I  believe  we  talked  about  nothing  but  him  all  day.  I 
told  her  how  much  the  people  liked  him  at  Yarmooth, 
and  what  a  delightfal  compnnion  he  had  been.  Misa 
Dartle  was  full  of  hints  and  mysterious  qne^ona,  but 
took  a  great  interest  in  all  our  proceedings  there,  and 
said,  "  was  it  really  (hough  ?  "  and  so  forth,  so  often,  that 
ibe  got  everything  out  of  me  she  wanted  to  know.  Her 
appearance  was  exactly  what  I  have  described  it,  when  I 
first  saw  her ;  but  the  society  of  the  two  ladies  was  so 
agreeable,  and  came  so  nataral  to  me,  that  I  felt  myself 
lalling  a  little  in  love  with  her.  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing, several  times  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
particularly  when  I  walked  home  at  nigbt,  what  delight 
Inl  company  she  would  be  in  Buckingham  Street. 

I  was  taking  my  coffee  aT>d  roll  in  the  morning,  before 
going  to  the  Commons  —  and  I  may  observe  in  this  place 
that  it  is  surprising  bow  much  coffee  Mrs.  Crupp  used. 
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■nd  how  weak  it  was,  opiuidering  —  when  Steerfoid) 
himself  walked  in,  to  my  noboanded  joj. 

"  iij  dear  Steerrorth,"  cried  I,  "  I  bogan  to  think  I 
should  never  aee  you  again  !  " 

"  I  waa  carried  off,  hy  force  of  ann^"  said  Steerfbrth, 
"^  the  veiy  next  momin);  after  I  got  home.  Why,  Daiajr 
H  liat  a  rare  old  bachelor  you  are  here  1 " 

[  ehowad  him  over  the  eetabliahmontt  not  omitting  the 
panlry,  with  no  little  pride,  and  lie  coameoded  it  b^ly. 
"  I  tell  you  wfaat,  old  boy,"  be  added,  "  I  tfaall  make 
quite  a  towa-^ouse  of  this  place,  unless  you  ^e  me 
notice  to  quit." 

This  was  a  delightful  hearing.  I  lold  him  if  be  waited 
fOT  tbal,  be  woi^  have  to  wait  till  doomsday. 

"But  you  shall  have  £ome  breakfast!"  said  I,  with 
my  haod  on  the  bull-rope,  "  and  Ura.  Cnipp  ehall  make 
you  some  freah  coffee,  and  I'll  toast  you  some  bacon  in  a 
baehekir's  Dutcb-oven  that  I  have  got  here." 

**  No,  no  I "  said  Steerforth.  "  Don't  ring  I  I  can't  I 
I  am  going  to  breakfast  with  one  of  these  felktwa  who  is 
at  tlie  PiaiRa  Hotel,  in  Covent  Garden." 

"  But  you'll  come  back  to  dinner  7  "  eaid  I. 

"  I  can't,  upon  my  life.  There's  nothing  I  should  like 
belter,  but  I  mint  remain  with  these  two  fellow&  We 
are  all  three  off  together  to-morrow  morning." 

"Then  bring  them  here  to  dinner,"  I  returned.  "  Do 
y^u  think  tliey  would  come?" 

"  Ob  1  they  would  come  fast  enough,"  aaid  Steerforth  i 
"bat  we  ^ouU  inoonvenienoe  yon.  You  had  better 
eome  and  dine  with  us  aomewhere." 

I  would  not  by  any  means  consent  In  this,  fw  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  really  ought  to  have  a  little 
Aotue-warming,  and  that  there  never  could  be  a  better 
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opportuoity.  I  had  a  new  pride  in  mj  rooms  after  h» 
approval  of  them,  and  burned  with  a  desire  to  devel  ip 
their  uUnost  resources.  I  therefore  made  him  pronli^e 
positively  in  the  names  of  his  two  friends,  and  wc  ap- 
|K>inted  six  o'clock  as  the  dinner-hour. 

When  he  was  gone,  I  rang  for  Mrs.  Crupp,  and  ac- 
quainted her  with  my  desperate  design.  Mrs.  Crupp 
Miid,  in  the  first  place^  of  course  it  was  well  known  she 
couldn't,  be  expected  to  wait;  but  she  knew  a  handy 
young  man,  who  she  thought  could  be  prevailed  open  to 
do  it»  and  whose  terms  would  be  five  shillings,  and  wluU 
I  pleaiied.  I  said^ certainly  we  would  have  him.  Next, 
Uj*s.  Crupp  said  it  was  clear  she  couldn't,  be  in  two 
places  at  once  (which  I  felt  to  be  reasonable),  and  that 
**  a  ypun;;  gal "  stationed  in  the  pantry  with  a  bedroom 
candle,  there  never  to  desist  from  washing  plates,  would 
be  indispensable.  1  said,  what  would  be  the  expense  of 
this  young  female,  and  Mi*s.  Crupp  said  she  supposed 
ei;;hteen pence  would  neither  make  me  nor  break  me.  I 
said  I  supposed  not;  and  that  was  settled.  Then  Mrs. 
Crupp  said,  Now  about  the  dinner. 

It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  want  of  forethought 
on  the  part  of  the  ironmonger  who  had  made  Mrs. 
Crapp's  kitchen  fireplace,  that  it  was  capable  of  cook- 
ing nothing  but  chops  and  mashed  potatoes.  As  to  n 
fish-kittle,  Mrs.  Crupp  said,  well!  would  1  only  come 
and  look  at  the  range  ?  She  couldn't  say  fairer  than 
that.  Would  I  come  and  look  at  it  ?  As  I  should  not 
have  been  much  the  wiser  if  I  had  looked  at  it,  I  de- 
clined, and  said,  "  Never  mind  fish."  But  Mrs.  Crupp 
laid.  Don't  say  that;  oysters  was  in,  and  why  not  them  ? 
So  that  was  settled.  Mrs.  Crupp  then  said  what  she 
would  recommend  would  be  this.     A  pair  of  hot  roast 
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fowls  —  from  tli*  pustry-cool's  j  a  dish  of  stewed  tieef, 
with  vegetables — from  the  paatiy-coolc's ;  two  little  COTiin 
things,  as  a  raised  pie  nnd  a  dish  of  kidneya  —  from  (he 
pastry-cook's  ;  a  tart,  and  (if  I  liked)  a  shape  of  jdly  — 
from  the  pRstfj-cook's.  TTiis,  Mrs.  Crapp  said,  would 
leave  her  at  full  liberty  to  concentrate  her  mind  on  the 
potatoes,  and  to  aeire  up  Ae  cheese  and  celery  a>  she 
could  nish  to  lee  it  done. 

I  acted  on  Mrs.  Crupp'a  opinion,  and  gave  the  orf« 
at  the  pastry-cook's  myself.  Walking  along  the  Strand, 
afterwards,  and  observing  a  hard,  mottled  snbstatMie  m 
the  window  of  a  hnm  and  beef  shop,  which  resemUed 
marble,  but  was  labelled  "  Mock  Turtle,"  I  went  in  and 
bought  a  slab  of  it,  whirh  I  have  since  Men  reason  to  be- 
lieve would  have  sufficed  for  fifteen  people.  This  prepara- 
tion, Mrs.  Crupp,  after  some  difficulty,  consented  to  warm 
up;  nnd  it  shrunk  so  much  in  a  liquid  state,  that  we  fonud 
it  what  Steerforth  called  "  rather  a  ti^it  fit "  for  four. 

These  preparations  happily  completed,  I  bought  a  little 
dessert  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  gave  a  rather  ex* 
tensive  order  at  a  retail  wine- merchant's  in  that  vicinity. 
When  I  came  home  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  bottlet 
drawn  up  in  a  square  on  the  pantry-floor,  they  looked  so 
numerous  (though  there  were  two  missmg,  which  made 
Mrs.  Crupp  very  nncomfortable),  that  I  was  absolut(.-l} 
frightened  at  them. 

One  of  Steerforth's  friends  was  named  Grainger,  and 
the  other  Markham.  They  were  both  very  gay  and 
lively  fellows;  Grainger,  something  older  than  Sleer- 
fbrtb ;  Markham,  youthful-looking,  and  I  tibonld  say  not 
more  than  twenty.  I  observed  that  the.  latter  alwayt 
spoke  of  himself  indefinitely,  as  "  a  man,"  and  seldcan  or 
iMver  in  the  first  peraon  aiagnlar. 
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^  A  man  might  get  on  very  well  bere,  Mr,  Copper* 
field,"  said  Markham-*- meaning  himself. 

^  It's  not  a  bad  sitoatioQ,"  said  I,  ^  and  the  rooms  are 
realljr  commodious.'' 

^  I  hope  you  have  both  brought  appetites  with  yoo  ?  * 
Mid  Sta^rfOrth. 

^  Upon  my  honor,"  returned  Marfcham,  ^  town  seems 
to  sharpen  a  man's  appetite.  A  man  is  hungry  all  day 
bog.     A  nuui  is  perpetaally  eating." 

Being  a  little  embarrassed  at  first,  and  feeling  much 
too  young  lo  preside,  I  iliade  Steerforth  take  the  head  of 
the  table  when  dinner  was  announecid,  and  seated  my- 
self opposite  to  him.  Everything  was  very  good ;  we 
did  not  spare  the  wine;  and  he  exerted  himself  so  bril- 
liantly to  make  the  thing  pass  off  well,  that  there  was  no 
pause  in  our  festivity.  I  was  not  quite  sueh  good  com- 
pany during  dinner,  as  I  could  have  wished  to  be,  for 
my  ehair  was  opposite  the  door,  and  my  attention  was 
distracted  by  observing  that  the  handy  yovng  man  went 
out  of  the  room  very  often,  and  that  his  shadow  always 
presented  itself,  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  wall  of 
the  entry,  with  a  bottle  at  his  mouth.  The  **  young  gal " 
likewise  occasioned  me  some  uneasiness :  not  so  much 
by  neglecting  to  wa^h  the  plates,  as  by  breaking  them. 
For  being  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  and  unable  to 
confine  herself  (as  her  positive  instructiobs  were)  to  the 
pantry,  she  was  constantly  peering  in  at  us,  and  con- 
stantly imagining  herself  detected ;  in  which  belief,  she 
leveral  times  retired  upon  the  f^ates  (with  which  site 
had  carefully  paved  the  floor),  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
destruction. 

These,  however,  were  small  drawbacks,  and  easily  for- 
gotten when  the  cloth  was  cleared,  and  the  des<9«rt  put 
vol*  it.  14 
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OH  the  table ;  Rt  which  period  of  the  entertainment  the 
htindj  joung  man  wos  discovered  to  be  Epeechle«8. 
Giving  him  private  directions  to  seek  the  aocietj  of  Mt« 
Cnipp,  nnd  to  remore  the  "young  gal  "  to  the  boMment 
also,  I  abi.ndoiwd  myself  to  enjoyment. 

I  began  by  being  gingalarly  cheerful  and  Iight-beimed| 
di  worts  of  half-fbrgottcn  things  to  talk  about,  caiae  nisb- 
ing  into  my  mindi  and  made  me  hold  forth  in  n  moat 
unwonted  manner.  I  laughed  heartily  at  my  own  jA^ 
and  everybody  else'd ;  calied  Steerfertfa  to  orderfer  not 
passing  tho  wine ;  wade  scTenil:  engagemefrta  to  go  to 
Oxford  ;  announced  that  I  meant  to  have  a  dinner-party 
exactly  like  that,  once  a  week  until  farther  notice ;  and 
madly  took  so  much  snuff  out  of  Gniinger't  box,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  go  into  the  pantry,  and  have  a  privat«  fit 
of  sneezing  ten  minntea  long. 

I  went  on,  by  paMing  the  wine  faster  and  faster  yet, 
and  continnally  nnrtiag  np  witii  a  corkBcrcw  to  open 
more  wine,  long  before  any  was  needed.  I  proposed 
Sleerforth's  health.  I  said  be  was  my  dearest  friend, 
the  protector  of  my  boyhood,  and  the  companion  of  my 
prime.  I  said  I  wh!»  delighted  to  propose  his  henltb.-  I 
said  I  owed  him  more  obligations  than  I  could  ercr 
repay,  and  held  him  hi  a  higher  admiration  than  1  could 
ever  express.  I  finished  by  raying,  "I'll  give  you  Slcer- 
fbrth  1  God  Mess  him !  Hurrah  1 "  We  gave  liliii 
three  times  three,  and  another,  and  a  good  one  to  Snitk 
with.  I  broke  my  glass  in  going  round  the  table  lo 
ihake  hands  with  him,  and  I  nid  (in  two  words)  "  Steer- 
forth  youVetbegaidingetMroTmyexiatence." 

I  went  on,  by  finding  suddenly  that  somebody  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  song.  Markham  wns  the  Ringer,  and 
ae  sang  "When  »he  heart  nl  n  m-.vn  U  dcprexsml  with 
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tare."  He  smd,  when  be  bad  sung  it,  he  nauld  gjve  lu 
'  Woman  I "  I  took  objection  to  that,  and  I  couldn't 
allow  it.  I  said  it  wag  not  a  reapectfiil  wajr  of  proposing 
ihe  bMst,  and  I  would  never  permit  that  toaat  to  be  drunk 
ill  nsy  bouse  otberwise  than  as  "  Tbu  Ladies  1 "  I  waa 
very  bigh  with  him,  mainlj  I  think  became  I  saw  Steep- 
forth  and  Grainger  laughing  at  me  —  oc  at  hnn — or 
at  both  of  m.  He  Mkl  a  man  was  not  to  be  dictated 
lo.  I  said  a  nun  wot.  He  aaid  a  man  waa  not  to  be 
iiwulted,  then.  I  aaid  be  was  rigfat  there  — never  under 
my  roof,  where  the  Lares  were  sacred,  and  the  laws  of 
hoejritaKiy  paramount.  He  said  it  waa  no  derogatioD 
from  ft  man's  dignity  to  confess  that  I  waa  a  devilish 
good  fellow.     I  instantly  propoaed  bis  health. 

Somebody  was  smoking.  We  were  all  saK^iiig.  / 
was  smoking,  and  trying  to  auppreas  a  rising  tendency 
to  shodder.  Sleerforth  bad  made  a  speech  about  me,  in 
the  counte  of  which  1  had  l>een  afeeted  almost  to  tears. 
I  returned  tboaks,  and  hoped  the  pretcnt  company  would 
dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and  the  day  atWr  —  each  day 
at  five  o'clock,  that  we  might  enjoy  the  pteasnres  of  con* 
rersation  and  society  through  a  long  evening.  I  felt 
called  upon  U)  pnpoee  an  indivtdaaL  I  would  give 
them  my  auat     Miss  Betsey  Trotwood,  the  beet  of  her 

Somebody  was  leaning  oat  of  my  bedroom  window, 
refreahing  hh  forehead  agatnK  the  cool  stone  of  the 
parapet,  aad  feeling  the  air  upon  bis  firwe.  It  was  my- 
telf.  I  was  addrewing  myself  as  "  Copperfield,"  and 
taying  "  Why  did  you  try  lo  smoke  ?  You  might  have 
known  you  couldn't  do  iL"  Now,  somebody  was  un- 
steadily  contemplating  his  features  in  tht:  looking-glaKB- 
That  was  I  too.     I  was  very  pale  in  the  lookdni-ftU«i\ 
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my  eyes  had  a  vacant  t4)p«araQce ;  and  lay  hair  —  only 
taj  hair,  natliing  els«  —  looked  drunk. 

Somebody  said  lo  me,  "  Let  ua  go  to  the  iheatre,  Co|>- 
perfield'I "  There  was  no  bedroom  before  me,  but  again 
tiie  jingling  table  covered  with  glasses ;  the  lampj 
Grainger  «■  my  right  hand,  Markham  on  my  left,  and 
Steerforth  oppoail«^aU  sitting  in  a  niat,  and  a  kmg 
way  off.  The  Ibeatra?  Ik)  bo  surs.  The  Terj  thing. 
OoBQ  along  1  But  tb^  must  excuse  me  if  I  saw  eveiy^ 
body  out  first,  and  tamed  the  lamp  off —  in  case  of  fir«. 

Owing  to  aome  oottfusion  in  the  dark,  the  door  was 
gmi«.  I  waa  fading  for  it  in  the  wiiidow'-curtoias,  wbea 
SleerfwUi  Uogbing,  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  out. 
We  went  down-stairs,  one  beliind  another.  Near  the 
bottom,  somebody  fell,  and  rolled  down.  Somebody  ebe 
aaid  it  was  Copperfieid.  I  was  angry  at  that  take  report, 
nntil,  finding  myself  on  my  back  in  the  passage,  I  began 
to  think  thoe  might  be  some  fottodatioo  for  iL 

A  very  fbgg^  nigbl,  with  great  rings  round  the  lampi 
in  the  streotA  1  There  was  an  indistinct  talk  of  its  being 
weL  /oonudeEcd  it  frosty.  Steerforth  dusted  me  under 
a  lamp-post,  and  put  my  hat  into  shape,  which  somebody 
produced  from  somewhere  in  a  most  extraordinary  nuui* 
oer,  for  I  hadn't  had  it  on  before.  Steerforth  then  said, 
"Yon  are  all  riglit,  Copperfield,  are  you  ootF"  and  I 
told  him,  **  Neverberrer." 

A  man,  sitting  in  a  pigetw -hole-place,  looked  out  of 
the  fog,  and  took  money  fn^  somebody,  itiquiring 
if  I  was  one  «f  the  gentlemen  paid  for,  and  appearing 
rather  donbtful  (as  I  remember  in  the  glimpee  I  had  of 
him)  whether  to  take  the  money  for  me  or  noL  Shortly 
afterwords,  wo  were  very  high  up  in  a  very  hot  theatre, 
hokJDg  down  inUi  a  Ur^  v^t,  that  seemed  to  me  to 
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naoke ;  the  people  with  whom  it  was  crammed  were  so 
indistinct.  There  was  a  great  stage,  too,  looking  verj 
clean  and  smooth  after  the  streets;  and  there  were 
people  upon  it,  talking  about  something  or  other,  but  not 
Ht  all  intelligiblj.  There  was  an  abundanoe  of  bright 
lights,  and  there  was  music,  and  there  were  ladies  down 
ia  the  boxes,  and  I  don't  know  what  more.  The  whole 
boildtng  kx>ked  to  me,  as  if  it  were  learning  to  swim ;  it 
conducted  itself  in  such  an  unaccountable  mannei^  when 
I  tried  to  steady  it. 

On  sbmebody's  motion,  we  resolved  to  go  down-stairs 
to  the  dress-boxes,  where  the  ladies  were.  A  gentleman 
lounging,  full  dresded,  on  a  Bofk,  with  an  opera-glass  in 
his  hand,  passed  before  my  view,  and  also  mj  own  figure 
at  full  length  in  a  glass.  Then  I  was  being  ushered  into 
one  of  these  boxes,  and  found  myself  saying  something 
as  I  sat  down,  and  people  about  me  citing  **  Silence !  '* 
to  somebody,  and  ladies  castitig  indignant  glances  at  me, 
and  — ^  what !  yes  I  * —  Agnes,  sitting  on  the  seat  before 
me,  in  the  same  box,  with  a  lady  and  gentleman  beside 
her  whom  I  didn't  know.  I  see  >her  face  now,  better 
than  I  did  then  I  dare  say,  with  its  indelible  look  of 
regret  and  wonder  turned  upon  me. 

**  Agnes  1 "  I  said,  thickly,  ^  Liorblessmer !     Agnes  1  *' 

*^  Hush  I  Pray  I "  she  answered,  I  could  not  con- 
ceive why.  ^Yoo  disturb  the  company.  Look  at  the 
stage!" 

I  tried,  on  her  injunction,  to  fix  it,  and  to  hear  aiime- 
thing  of  what  was  going  on  tlKore,  bat  quite  in  vain. 
I  looked  at  her  again  by  and  by,  and  saw  her  shrink 
mto  her  corner,  and  put  her  gloved  hand  to  hei  fore- 
head. 

**  Agnes  I "  I  said.    "  rmafraidyou'renorwelL** 
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"Tes.  yes.  Do  not  miad  me,  Trotwood,'*  she  Tfr 
turned.     "  Listen  I     Are  ^on  going  away  soon  ?  " 

"  Amigoarawftj'soo  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"Yes." 

I  had  a  atapid  intention  <if  replying  that  I  was  going 
to  WHit,  to  hand  her  dovn^staira.  I  sappose  I  expressed 
it  aomehew ;  for  aAer  abe  h«d  looked  at  me  attentivelj 
for  a  little  while,  she  appeared  to  underhand,  nnd  repBed 
in  a  lovr  tone : 

"  I  know  you  will  do  aa  I  aak  you,  if  1  tell  yon  I  am 
vny  eaniMt  in  it  60  away  now,  Trotwood,  for  my 
ndtft,  and  a«k  yovr  friends  to  take  yoa  botne." 

She  had  m  far  impr»Ted  me,  for  the  time,  that  though 
I  was  angry  with  her,  1  felt  ashnined,  and  with  a  shMt 
"Gooril"  (which  I  intended  for  "Good-night!")  got 
up  and  went  away.  They  followed,  and  I  stepped  at 
once  out  of  the  box^oor  into  my  bedroom,  where  only 
Steerforth  was  with  me,  helptog  me  to  undress,  and 
where  I  was  by  turns  teHing  him  that  Agnea  was  my 
Bister,  and  adjuring  him  to  bring  the  corkscrew,  that  I 
might  open  another  bottle  of  wine. 

How  somebody,  lying  in  my  bed,  lay  sajitig  and'dmng 
all  this  over  Hgiiin,  at  cross  purposes,  in  a  fererish  dream 
nil  night  —  the  bed  a  rodting  sea,  that  was  nerer  still  I 
How,  as  ttint  somebody  slowly  settled  down  into  myself, 
did  I  begin  to  parch,  and  feel  aa  if  my  outer  ooTering  of 
skin  were  a  hard  board  ;  my  tongue  the  bottom  of  an 
<>inply  kenle,  furred  with  long  service,  and  burning  up 
over  a  slow  fire ;  the  palms  of  my  hands,  hot  plates  of 
metal  which  no  ic«  could  cool  I 

Bat  the  agony  of  mind,  tb«  remorse,  and  shame  I  fell, 
when  I  became  conscious  next  day  I  My  horror  of  hav- 
iog  committed  a  thousand  offences  I  had  forgotten,  and 
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which  nothing  could  ever  expiate  —  my  recollection  of 
liiat  indeHble  look  which  Agnes  had  given  me  —  the 
tdi'turing  impossibility  of  communicating  with  her,  not 
knowing,  beast  that  I  was,  how  she  came  to  be  in  Lon- 
don, or  where  she  stayed  —  my  disgust  of  the  very  sight 
i»r  the  room  where  the  revel  had  been  held  —  my  rack* 
iiig  head  —  the  smell  of  smoke,  the  sight  of  glasses,  the 
impossibility  of  going  out,  or  ev,en  gettiog  up  I  Oh,  what 
a  day  it  was  I 

Oh,  what  ai;i  evening,  when  I  sat  dowa  by  my  fire  to  a 
Ifftiiia  of  mutton  broth,  dimpled  all  over  with  fat,  and 
thought  I  was  going  the  way  of  my  predecessor,  and 
should  succeed  to  his  dismal  story  as  well  as  to  his 
chambers,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  ruth  express  to  Dover 
and  reveal  all  I  What  an  evening,  when  Mrs.  Crupp, 
coming  in  to  take  away  the  broth-basin,  produced  one 
kidney  on  a  cheese-plate  as  the  entire  remains  of  yester- 
ilay's  feast,  and  I  was  really  inclined  to  fj/dl  upon  her 
iiaakeen  breast,  and  say,  in  heartfelt  penitence,  ^Oh, 
Mrs.  Crapp,  Mrs,  Crupp,  never  mind  the  broken  meats  I 
I  am  very  miserable  1"  —  only  that  I  doubted,  even  at 
tliat  pass,  if  Mrs.  Crupp  were  quite  the  sort  of  woman 
to  confide  ia  I 
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CHAPTER  XXT. 

aOOD  AND  BAD  AK0EL8. 

I  WAS  going  out  fit  my  door  on  the  morning  after  tlnl 
deplorable  day  of  headache,  sickness,  and  repentancCi 
with  an  odd  coafhaion  in  my  mind  relative  to  the  dat«  of 
my  dinner-party,  aa  if  a  body  of  Titang  had  taken  an 
enormous  lever  and  poshed  the  day  before  yesterday 
gome  months  back,  when  I  saw  a  tii^et-port«r  coming 
up-stairs,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  was  t^iag  his 
lime  about  his  errand,  then ;  but  when  he  saw  me  cm 
ihe  top  of  the  alairease,  looking  at  him  over  the  banis- 
ters, he  swung  into  a  trot,  and  came  ap  pantmg  as  if  lie 
had  run  himself  into  a  state  of  eshaustion. 

"T.  Copperfield,  Esqaire,"  siud  the  ticket-porter, 
toticfaing  his  hat  with  hie  little  cane. 

I  could  scarcely  lay  claim  to  the  name ;  I  waa  so  d)»- 
tarbed  by  the  conviction  that  the  letter  came  from 
Agnes.  However,  I  told  him  1  was  T.  Copperfield, 
Esquire,  and  he  believed  it,  and  gave  me  Ihe  letter, 
which  he  stud  required  an  answer.  I  shut  him  oat  on 
the  landing  to  wait  for  the  answer,  and  went  into  my 
chambers  again,  in  such  a  nervous  stale  that  I  wms  fain 
lo  lay  (he  letter  down  on  my  hreak&st-table,  and  familiar- 
ise myself  with  the  outside  <rf  it  a  litUe,  before  I  could 
resolve  lo  breati  the  seal. 
/  foand,  when  I  did  opeti  it,  ttvvA  \l  wna  a  very  kind 
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no(e,  containing  no  reference  to  m^  condilion  at  the 
tbeatre.  All  it  said,  was,  "  Mj  dear  Trotwood.  I  am 
Htajing  at  tbe  bouse  of  papa's  agent,  Mr.  Walerbrook, 
in  ^y-place,  Holbom.  Will  70a  came  and  eee  me  to- 
day, at  iiny  time  you  like  to  appoint?  Ever  yours 
affectionately,  AoTTES." 

It  took  me  HDch  a  long  time  to  write  an  answer  at  all 
tc  my  eaUsfaction,  tliat  I  don't  know  what  the  ticket- 
porter  can  haTe  thougbt,  onlesa  be  thonght  I  was  ieam- 
ing  lo  wnte.  I  maet  haTe  written  half  a  dosen  answers 
at  leasL  I  began  one,  "  How  can  I  ever  hope,  my  dear 
Agnes,  to  cAKe  fimm  your  remembrance  the  disgusting 
impresaton"  —  there  1  didn't  like  it,  and  then  I  tore  it 
op.  I  began  another,  '*8hakspeare  has  obserred,  my 
dear  Agnes,  how  strange- it  is  tbat  a  man  should  pot  an 
enemy  into  hie  mouth"  —  that  reminded  me  of  Mark- 
h«m,  and  it  got  no  farther.  I  even  tried  poetry.  I 
began  one  note,  in  a  six  syllable  line,  "  Oh,  do  not  re- 
■Mmber"  —  but  that  associated  itself  with  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  became  an  absnrdity.  After  many  at- 
tempts, I  wrote,  "  Hy  dear  Agnes.  Your  letter  is  like 
yon,  and  what  coukl  I  say  of  it  that  would  be  higher 
praise  tbwi  that  7  I  will  come  at  four  o'clock.  A&^ 
ttooately  itnd  sorrowfully,  T.  C."  -  With  this  miasiva 
(whicb  1  WHS  in  twenty  minds  at  onee  ftbout  recalling, 
aa  aoon  as  it  waa  ont  ef  my  hands),  the  ticket-porler 
M  last  departed. 

If  tbe  day  were  half  as  treraendoas  to  any  otber  i»<^ 
fcuionBl  gentleman  in  Doctors'  Commons  as  it  was  lo 
BM,  I  sincerely  believe  te  made  some  expiation  ibr  his 
share  in  that  rotten  old  ecclesiastical  cheese.  Although 
E  bft  Ibe  office  ut  half-past  three,  and  was  prowling 
■bout  the  place  of  appointment  within  a  few  \mIvu,\m 
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afterwards,  the  appointed  dine  was  exceeded  by  »  fuA 
quarter  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  clock  of  8l 
Andrew's,  Holbom,  before  I  could  muster  up  sufficient 
desperation  to  pull  tJie  private  bell-handle  let  into  Ihe 
IftlVband  door-poat  of  Mr.  Wateitirook's  boiue. 

The  professional  business  of  Hr.  Waterbnx^'s  esiab> 
lishment  was  done  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  genteel 
bu£ines«  (of  vhicb  tti^re  was  a  good  ^eal)  io  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  I  was  shown  into  a  pteUy  bat 
nUher  close  drawing-room,  and  there  sal  Agnes,  net 
ting  a  purse. 

She  looked  ao  quiet  and  good,  and  reminded  me  m> 
strongly  of  mjr  airy,  fresh  school-days  at  Canterburj',  and 
the  sodden,  smoky,  stupid  wretch  I  had  been  the  other 
nigbt,  that,  noiiody  being  by,  1  yielded  to  my  self- 
reproacb  and  shame,  and  —  in  short,  nude  a  fopl  of 
myself.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  shed  teara.  To  Out 
hour  I  am  undecided  whether  it  was  upon  the  whole 
the  wisest  thing  I  could  have  done,  or  the  moat  ridica- 
ktus. 

"  If  it  bad  been  any  one  but  yon,  Agnes,"  said  J,  tant 
[ug  away  my  head,  "I  should  not  have  minded  it  half  ao 
much.  But  thai  it  should  have  b^n  you  w1h»  saw  me  I 
I  almost  wish  I  had  been  dead,  first." 

She  put  hejT  hand  — -  iSs  touch  was  like  no  other  iMod 
—  upon  my  ana  for  a  moment ;  amd  I  ielt  m>  befcieBdad 
and  cwnforled,  that  I  could  not  help  moving  it  to  my 
lips,  and  gratefully  kissing  iL 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Agnes,  cheerfully.  "  Don't  be  u» 
happy,  Trotwood.  If  yoa  cannot  confidently  trust  om^ 
whom  will  you  trust?" 

"Ah,  Agnes  1"  I  relumed.  "You  are  my  good 
Angai!" 
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She  dmiled  rather  sadly,  I  thought,  and  ^ook  her 
head. 

^Yes,  AgneB,  mj  good  Angel  I  Always  mj  good 
Angel  I" 

**  If  I  were,  indeed,  Trotwood,"  she  returned,  "  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  should  set  my  heart  on  very 
nneh." 

I  looked  at  her  inquiringly ;  \mt  already  wiih  a  foie* 
knowledge  of  her  meaning. 

^  On  warning  you,"  said  Agnes,  with  a  steady  glance, 
^  against  your  had  AngeL" 

^Mj  dear  Agnes,"  I  began,  ^if  you  mean  Steer- 
forth"— 

^*I  do,  Troiwood,"  she  returned. 

^  Then,  Agnes,  you  wrong  him  very  much.  He  my 
had  Angel,  or  any  one's !  He,  an3rthing  but  a  guide,  a 
support,  and  a  friend  to  me  1  My  dear  Agnes  I  Now, 
is  it'  not  unjust,  and  unlike  you,  to  judge  him  from  what 
yon  saw  of  me  the  other  night  ?  " 

^I  do  not  judge  him  from  what  I  saw  of  you  the 
other  night,"  she  cjpuietly  replied. 

«*Fron»  what,  then?" 

^  From-  many  things— trifles  in  themselves,  but  th€fy 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  b6,  when  they  are  put  to- 
getlwr.  I  judge  him,  partly  from  your  account  of  him, 
Trotwood^  and  your  character,  and  the  influence  he  has 
over  you." 

There  was  always  something  in  her  modest  voice 
that  seemed  to  touch  a  chord  within  me,  answering  to 
that  sound  alone.  It  was  always  earnest;  but  when 
it  was  very  earnest,  as  it  was  now,  there  was  a  thrill 
D  it  that  quite  subdued  me.  I  sat  looking  at  her  as 
^  cast  her  eyes  down  on   her  work     I  sat  seeming 
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Mill  to  listen  to  her;  utd  Stcerfbrth,  in  Bpits  of  all  my 
nltachment  to  bim,  darkened  in  that  tone. 

"  It  ii  very  b^  in-  Be,"  said  Agnes,  looking  op  agxin, 
"  who  have  lived  in  such  seclusion,  and  can  know  oo 
little  of  the  world,  to  give  yoa  my  advice  so  confidently, 
or  even  to  have  this  strong  opinion.  But  I  lui»w  in 
wliat  it  is  engendered,  Tititwood,  —  in  bow  true  a  ie> 
■Dombnanee  of  oar  having  grown  up  togctliar,  and  in 
how  irae  an  interest  in  all. relating  to  yon.  It  is  ttal 
which  nuik«s  me  bold.  I.  am  certain  ib»t  what  I  say 
is  i-ighu  1  am  quite  sure  it  is.  I  feel  as  if  it  were 
•cnne  one  else  speaking  to  you,  and  not  I,  when  I  can- 
tion  you  that  you  have  made  a  dangerous  friend." 

Again  I  looked  at  her,  again  I  listened  to  ber  aAer  she 
was  silent,  and  i^n  bis  image,  though  it  was  still  fixed 
in  my  heart,  daikened. 

"  I  am  not  so  unreasonaUe  as  to  expect,"  aaid  Ag- 
nes, resuming  ber  usual  tone,  after  a  liula  while,  "  that 
you  will,  or  that  you  can,  at  once,  change  aay  senli- 
menl  that  baa  beoome  a  conviction  to  yoa  ;  least  of 
all  a  sentiment  that  is  rooted  in  your  tmating  dispoai- 
tion.  Tou  ought  not  hastily  to  do  thaL  I  only  ask 
you,  Trotwood,  if  you  ever  tlunk  of  me  —  I  mean," 
with  a  quiet  smile,  for  I  was  going  to  ini«mqit  her, 
and  she  ktiew  why,  "as  of^n  as  you  think  of  dm^ 
la  think  of  what  I  have  said.  Do  yoa  forgive  ma  (br 
all  this?" 

"I  will  forgive  yoa,  Agses,"  I  replied,  "when. yoa 
oome  to  do  Steeribrth  justice,  and  to  like  him  aa  w*ll 
as  I  do." 

"Not  until  then?"  said  Agnes. 

I  saw  a  passing  shadow  on  her  fiice  when  I  made 
tbia  mention  of  Kinii  Wt  til\«  Ktomed  my  smile,  and 
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we  were  agnin  as  nnreMrved  in  our  rantnnl  coiifideaoe 
as  of  oM. 

"And  when,  Agnes,"  said  I,  *wUl  joa  fbi^e  me 
Ibe  other  n^ht  ?  " 

"  When  I  recall  it,"  mid  Agnes. 

She  would  hate  dismissed  the  sntject  so,  bat  I  was 
100  Ml  of  it  to  aUow  that,  and  insisted  on  telling  her 
how  it  happened  that  i  had  disgraced  mjseir,  tmd  what 
data)  of  acddental  dreumstances  had  had  the  theatro 
for  its  final  link.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  do  this, 
and  to  enlarge  <»  the  oblation  that  J  owed  to  Steer- 
forth  for  hie  eare  of  me  when  1  was  unsUe  to  take  can 
of  myself. 

"  You  must  not  foi^et,"  said  Agnes,  otlml^  changing 
the  coBvenation  as  soon  as  I  had  concNided,  "(hat  yon 
are  always  to  tell  me,  not  only  when  you  fitll  into 
trouble,  but  when  you  fall  in  love.  Who  has  succeeded 
to  Hiss  Larkins,  Trotwood  ?  " 

"  No  one,  Agnes." 

"Some  one,  Trotwcod,"  said  Agnes,  langbiog,  and 
boldtng  op  ber  finger. 

"  No,  Agnes,  upon  my  wordi  There  is  a  lady,  cer- 
tainly, Rt  Mrs.  SteevTorth'd  bouse,  who  is  very  Clever,  and 
whom  I  like  to  talk  to  — Miss  Dartle  —  hut  I  dwi't 
adore  her."  ' 

Agnes  laughed  again  at  her  own  penetration,  and  toM 
me  that  if  I  were  faithful  to  her  in  my  confidence  she 
thought  she  should  keep  a  Uttle  registered  my  violent 
Utachments,  with  the  date,  duration,  and  termination  of 
eaeh,  like  the  table  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  and  quei;ns 
■n  the  History  of  England.  Then  she  asked  me  if  I  had 
«eii  Uriah. 

-  Uriah  Heep  ?  "  said  I.    "  No.     Is  he  in  IjondMi  t " 
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"  He  comes  to  tbe  office  down-sUirs,  eveiy  da/,"  rfr 
liirncd  Agnea.  "  He  was  in  London  a  week  before  me. 
1  HID  tt&aid  on  disagreeable  business,  Trotwood." 

"On  Home  business  that  makes  yov-  uaeaaj,  Agnei, 
I  see,"  said  I.     "  Wbat  can  that  be  ? " 

Agitw  juid  aside  her  work,  and  replied,  folding  her 
linndd  upon  oao  aoother,  and  looking  pentiTel;  at  dm 
out  of  Utose  beautiful  soli  ejes  of  hers : 

"  I  believe  ha  b  going  to  enter  into  paitnerslup  with 
(wpa." 

"  What  ?  Uriah  ?  That  mean,  fawning  fcUow,  worm 
hinwelf  into  aoch  promotioa  ? "  I  cried,  indignaatlj. 
"  Have  yon  made  no  remonstrance  about  it,  Agnes? 
Consider  what  a  connection  it  is  like^  to  be.  Yoa  nmit 
apeak  out.  You  must  not  allow  jour  father  to  take  auob 
a  Duul  step.  You  must  prevent  it,  Agnes,  while  there's 
time." 

Still  looking  at  me,  Agnes  shook  her  head  while  I 
was  speaking,  with  a  fiiint  smile  at  my  warmth,  and 
tiien  re|diiMi: 

"  You  remember  our  last  conversation  about  papa  P  It 
was  not  long  at^r  that  —  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days — wben  be  gave  me  the  first  intimation  of  what  I 
tell  jou.  it  was  sad  to  ace  him.  straggling  between  his 
*  desire  to  represent  it  to  me  as  a  matter  of  cboioe  on  faia 
port,  aid  his  inability  to  coooeal  thiU  it  was  forced  upon 
liiai.     I  felt  very  sorry." 

"  Forced  upon  him,  Agnes  ?  Who  fhroes  it  upon 
him  ?" 

"  Uriah,"  she  replied,  afier  a  momant's  hesiUttioo, "  has 
made  hioiself  indispensable  to  papa.  He  is  subtle  and 
watohful.  He  lias  mastered  papa's  weaknesses,  fostarad 
ihem,  nrid  lukttn  advantage  of  them,  until  —  to  saj  all 
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that  I  mean  in  a  word,  Trotwood  —  until  papa  is  afraid 
of  him."      I 

There  was  more  that  she  might  have  said  ;  mere  that 
the  •  knew,  or  that  she  suspected;  I  clearly  saw.  I 
could  not  give  her  pain  by  asking  what  it  was,  for  ] 
knew  that  she  withheld  it  from  me  to:  spare  her  father. 
It  had  long  been  going  on  to  this,  I  was  sensible :  yes,  I 
(Ould  not  but  feel,  on  the  least  reflection,  thai  it  had 
been  going  on  to  this  ibv  a^  long  time.  I  remained 
•ilent. 

^His  ascendancy  over  papa,"  said  Agnes,  *Ms  very 
great.  He  professes  humility  and  gratitude  -—with 
truth,  perhaps:  I  hope  so  -*-  but  hb  >  position  is  really 
one  of  power,  and  I  fear  he  makes  a  hard  use  of  his 
power." 

I  said  he  was  a  hound,  which,  at  the  moment,  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me. 

^At  the  time  I  speak  of,  as  the  time  when  papa  spoke 
to  me,"  pursued  Agnes,  ^  he  had  told  papa,  that  be  was 
going  away ;  that  he  was  very  sorry  and  unwilling  to 
leave,  but  that  he  had  lietter  prospects.  Pspa  was  very 
much  depressed  then,  and  more  bowed  down  by  care 
^n  ever  yon  or  I  have  seen  him ;  but  he  seemed  r^ 
Ueved  by  this  expedient  of  the  partnership,  though  at 
ihe  same  time  he  seemed  hurt  by  it  and  ashamed  of  it" 

^  And  how  did  yoa  receive  it,  Agnes  ?  " 

**l  did,  Trotwood,"  she  replied,  ^  what  I  hope  was 
right  Feelmg  sooe  that  it  was  necessary  for  papa's  pence 
ihat  the  sacrifice  should  be  made,  I  entreated  him  to 
make  it  I  said  it  would  lighten  the  load  of  his  life  — - 
I  hope  it  will  I  —  blZ  that  it  would  give  me  increased 
apportmitieB  of  being  his  companion.  Oh,  Trotwood  I " 
cried  Agnes,  putting  her  bands  before  her  face,  as  her 
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l««n  started  on  it,  "I  almoat  feel  as  if  I  iiad  beeo  papa** 
eaemj,  JDBtead  of  bis  loving  child.  For  I  kuow  bow  be 
hu  altend,  in  his  devodoa  to  m&  I  know  how  lie  has 
aarrowed  the  drde  of  hia  sjtnpiUhies  and  duties,  in  Ihs 
eoneentntion  of  his  whole  mind  uftm  me.  I  know  what 
a  multitude  of  things  he  has  shut  out  for  mj  Hike,  and 
how  bit  anxioDs  tbongbta.of  me  have  shadowed  hia  life, 
nnti  weakened  hia  strength  and  energj,  by  taming  them 
alwayi  upon  one  idea.  If  I  could  eT«r  set  thi*  rightl 
If  I  could  ever  work  out  his  restoration,  as  I  have  bo  in- 
nooentlj  been  the  cause  of  his  declioei" 

I  had  never  before  Men  Agnes  cry.  I  had  seen  toan 
in  her  eyes  when  I  bad  breaght  new  honora  home  fiwa 
school,  and  I  bad  seen  them  there  when  wre  lost  spoke 
about  her  father,  and  I  had  seen  her  turn  her  geotla 
head  aside  when  we  took  leave  of  one  another;  but  I 
had  never  seen  her  grieve  like  this.  It  made  me  so  eon^ 
that  I  eould  only  say,  ia  a  foolirit,  helpless  manner, 
"Pray,  Agnes,  don't  1     Don't,  my  dear  sister!  " 

But  Agnes  was  too  soperior  to  lae  in  character  and 
purpose,  as  I  know  well  now,  whaterer  I  might  know 
-  or  not  know  then,  to  be  long  in  need  of  my  entreaiica. 
The  iieautifiil,  o^m  manner,  which  makes  her  so  dit 
ferent  in  my  remetnbranee  from  everybody  else,  cane 
back  again,  as  if  a  cliHid  b«d  passed  from  a  eereoe  sky. 

"  We  are  not  likely  to  remain  alone  much  longer,"  said 
Agnes,  "and  white  I  have  an  opportunity,  let  ma  earn- 
estly entreat  yon,  Trotwood,  to  be  iriendly  to  llriab. 
Don't  repel  him.  Don't  resent  (as  I  tUnk  you  have  a 
general  disposition  to  do)  what  may  be  uncongenial  to 
foa  in  him.  He  may  not  deaerva  it,  for  we  krww  no 
certain  ill  of  him.  In  any  case,  think  ftnt  ot  pa|M 
and  me  I" 
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Agnes  had  no  tine  to  say  more,  for  the  rootn-tknr 
opened,  and  Kirs.  Waterbrook,  wuo  was  a  large  lady  — 
or  wIh>  wore  a  targe  dress :  I  don't  exactly  know  which) 
tor  I  don'l  know  which  wa«  dress  and  which  wnd  lady  — 
came  aaiUng  in.  I  had  a  dim  reoolleclign  of  having  seen 
her  ak  the  tiieatre,  as  if  I  had  seen  tier  in  a  pale  magic 
lantern ;  but  she  appeared  to  remember  me  perfectly, 
and  still  to  saspeet  me  of  beiog  ia  a  state  of  iDtoxioation. 

Finding  by  degrees,  however,  that  I  was  sober,  and  (I 
iiope)  that  I  was  a  modeet  young  gentleman,  Mrs.  Water- 
brook  softened  towards  me  considerably,  and  inquired, 
Sratly,  if  1  went  mach  into  the  parka,  and  secondly,  if  I 
wait  mucb  into  society.  On  my  replying  to  both  tbese 
questions  in  the  negative,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  fell 
•gain  in  her  good  ojuDioo ; .  but  she  (»ncealed  tlie  fact 
gnwefiilly,  end  invited  me  to  diimer  next  day.  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  took  my  leave ;  making  a  call 
on  Uriah  in  ttie  office  as  I  went  out,  and  leaving  a  card 
for  him  in  tiis  altsence. 

When  I  went  to  dinner  next  day.  and,  on  the  street- 
door  being  opened,  plonged  into  a  vapor-batii  of  haunch 
of  muttoD,  I  divined  that  I  was  not  the  only  guest; 
for  I  iniinediately  identified  ttie  ticket-parl«r  in  disguise, 
assisting  the  lamily  servant,  and  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
like  stairs  to  carry  up  my  name.  He  kwked,  to  the  beat 
of  his  ability,  when  he  asked  me  tor  it  confidentially,  as 
if  he  iiad  never  seen  me  before  t  but  well  di4  I  know 
him,  >u>d  well  did  be  know  me.  CoDscience  made 
Cowards  of  us  both. 

I  found  Mr.  Waterbrook  to  tw  a  middl»-aged  gentle- 
man, with  a  short  throat,  and  a  good  deal  of  ^hirt-collar, 
who  only  wanted  a  black  noee  to  be  the  portrait  of  a 
vol.  a.  IS 
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png-dt^.  He  told  roe  he  was  b^>py  to  have  tbe  bonw 
of  making  my  &cquBintaj)ce ;  and  when  I  had  paid  my 
homage  to  Mrs.  Waterbrook,  preeeoted  me,  with  much 
eeremonj',  to  a  very  awful  lady  in  a  black  velvet  dress, 
and  a  great  black  T«lTet  bat,  whom  1  remember  as  look- 
ing like  a  near  relatioa  of  Hamlet's  — aay  his  aont, 

Mrs.  Henry  Sptker  was  this  lady's  name;  and  her 
hasband  waa  then  too :  eo  ecJd  a  man,  that  his  head, 
inirtead  of  being  gray,  seemed  to  be  sprinkled  with  hoar- 
trost.  Immense  detnvnce  was  shown  to  the  Heniy 
Spikere,  mHle  and  female  ;  which  Agnes  told  me  was 
on  acGODnt  of  Mr.  Ueniy  Spiker  being  solicitor  to  some- 
thing or  to  somebody,  1  forget  what  or  which,  remotdy 
connected  with  the  Treasuiy. 

I  found  Uriah  Heep  among  the  company,  in  a  suit  of 
black,  and  in  deep  humility.  He  told  me.  when  I  sho^ 
hands  with  him,  thnt  he  was  proud  1o  be  noticed  by  me, 
and  that  he  really  felt  obliged  to  me  for  my  condescen- 
sion. I  could  have  wished  he  had  been  leffi  obliged  to 
me,  for  he  hovered  sboat  me  in  hb  gratitude  all  the  rest 
of  Ae  evening ;  and  whenever  I  said  a  word  to  Agnes, 
was  sure,  wiih  bis  shadowless  eyes  and  cadaverous  fcce, 
to  be  looking  gauntly  down  upon  us  from  behind. 

I^ere  were  oiher  guests  —  all  iced  for  the  occasion,  as 
it  struck  me,  like  the  wine.  But  there  was  one  who 
attracted  my  attention  before  he  came  in,  on  account 
of  my  hearing  him  announced  as  Mi'.  Traddles !  My  . 
mind  flew  back  to  Snlem  House  ;  and  could  it  be 
Tommy,  I  thought,  who  used  to  ilrtiw  the  skeletons ' 

I  looked  for  Mr.  Traddles  with  uiiusiml  interest.  He 
was  a  sober,  stendy-lookiiig  young  man  of  retiring  man- 
ners, with  a  comic  head  of  hair,  and  eyes  that  were 
ivther  wide  open ;  and  \m  ^\.  vaU>  en  cAsiunite  comer  so 
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■oon,  tbat  I  had  some  difficalty  in  making  him  uut  Al 
length  I  liad  a  good  riew  of  him,  and  either  my  vision 
deceived  me,  or  it  was  the  old  unfortunat«  Tommj. 

I  made  my  way  to  Mr.  Waterbroolc,  and  said,  that 
I  believed  I  had  itte  pleasure  of  seeing  an  old  scbool- 
fciloff  there. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  eaid  Mr.  Waterbrook,  Ettrpriied.  "  Too 
are  too  joung  to  have  been  at  school  with  Ur.  Henry 
Spiker?" 

"Ob,  I  don't  mean  himl"  I  returned.  "I  nean  the 
gentlemim  named  Traddles." 

"Ohl  Ay,  ay  I  Indeedl"  said  my  host,  wi^'ntneh 
diminixhed  interest.     "Possibly." 

"  If  it 's  really  the  eame  person,"  said  I,  gbuidng  to- 
wards him,  "it  was  at  a  place  called  Salem  Honse  when 
we  were  together,  and  he  was  an  excellent  feUow." 

"  Oh  yes.  Traddlei  is  a  good  fellow,"  returned  my 
host,  nodding  his  head  with  an  air  of  toleration.  *'Tnid> 
dies  is  quite  a  good  fellow." 

"  It's  a  curiouB  cmncidenoe,"  said  I.  : 

"  It  is  really,"  returned  my  host,  "qnite  a  eoincidenoe, 
that  Traddlea  should  be  here  at  all:  as  Traddles  wa< 
only  invited  this  morning,  when  the  place  at  table,  in- 
tended to  be  occupied  by  Mrs.  Henry  Spiker's  brother, 
became  vacant,  in  consequence  of  his  indisposition.  A 
very  gentlemanly  man,  Hrs.  Henry  Spiker's  brotiter, 
Ur.  CopperBeld." 

I  mnrmured  an  assent,  which  was  fall  of  feelitig,  eon- 
ridering  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  him ;  and  I 
inquired  what  Mr.  Traddles  was  by  profession. 

"  Traddles,"  returned  Mr.  Waterbrook,  "  is  a  young 
man  rending  for  the  bar.  Yes.  He  is  quile  a  good 
'ellow  —  nobody's  enem^  but  hia  own." 
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"  Ib  he  hia  own  enemy  ?  "  mid  I,  Borry  to  hear  thi«. 

"Well,"  retnmed  Mr.  Waterbrook,  pursing  np  bii 
mouth,  and  playing  with  hiB  watch-chain,  ia  a  Gomfort- 
^e,  prosperous  wrt  or  way.  "I  should  say  be  was  one 
i>f  those  men  who  siand  in  their  own  lighL  Te«,  I 
should  say  he  would  never,  for  example,  be  worth  Ave 
hundred  pound.  Traddles  was  recommended  to  me,  by 
a  professional  friend.  Oh  yes.  Te*.  He  has  a  kind 
of  talent,  for  drawing  briefs,  and  statiDg  a  case  tn  wri^ 
ing,  plainly-.  I  am  aUe  to  throw  soaMthing  id  TnuUes'a 
way,  in  the  course  of  the  year;  something  —  for  bin 
—  oonsiderable.     Oh  yes.     Yes." 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  extremely  comfortable 
and  satisfied  manaer,  in  which  Mr.  Watei^rook  delivt'r^ 
bimseir  of  this  little  word  "Yes,"  every  now  and  then. 
There  was  woaderfnl  expression  in  it  It  completely 
oonveyed  tJie  idea  of  a  man  who  had  been  bom,  not  to 
say  with  a  silver  spoon,  but  with  a  scaling-ladder,  and 
had  gone  on  mounting  all  Uie  heights  of  life  one  nfler 
another,  until  now  he  looked,  from  t^e  top  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  and  a  patroa,  on 
the  people  down  in  the  trenches. 

My  reflections  on  this  theme  were  still  in  progresi 
when  dinner  was  announeed.  Mr.  Waterbrook  went 
down  with  Hamlet's  aunt.  Mr.  Henry  Spiker  took  Mr^ 
Waterbrook.  Agnes,  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  take 
myself,  was  given  lo  a  simpering  fellow  willi  weak  )e^ 
Uriah,  Traddles,  and  I,  as  the  junior  part  of  the  com- 
pany, went  down  last,  how  we  could.  I  was  not  so 
vexed  at  losing  Agnes  as  I  might  have  been,  since  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  making  myself  known  to 
rndtUes  on  the  stairs,  who  greeted  me  with  great  fei- 
n^:  while  Drtah  writhed  yi\tb  such  obtrusive  s 
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tion  and  self-abascanent,  that  I  could  gladly  have  pitched 
him  over  the  baiilsters. 

Traddles  and  X  were  separated  at  table,  being  billeted 
io  two  remote  comers :  he  io  the  glare  of  a  red  velvet 
lady ;  I,  in  the  ^oom  of  Hamlet's  aunt.  The  dinner 
was  very  long,  and  the  conversation  was  about  the  Aris- 
tocracy —  and  Blood.  Mrs.  Waterbrook  repeatedly  told 
asy^  that  if  she  had  a  weakness,  it  was  Blood. 

It  occurred  to  me  several  times  that  we  should  have 
got  on  better,  if  we  had  not  been  quite  so  genteel.  We 
were  so  exceedingly  genteel,  that  our  scope  was  very 
limited.  A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gulpidge  were  of  the  party, 
who  had  something  to  do  at  second-hand  (at  least,  Mr. 
Gulpidge  had),  with  the  law  business  of  the  Bank  ;  and 
what  with  the  Bank,  and  what  with  the  Treasury,  we 
were  as  exclusive  as  the  Court  Circular.  To  mend  the 
matter,  Hamlet's  aunt  had  the  family  failing  of  indulging 
in  soliloquy,  and  held  forth  in  a  desultory  manner,  by 
herself,  on  every  topic  that  was  introduced.  These  were 
few  enough,  to  be  sure  ;  but  as  we  always  fell  back  upon 
Blood,  she  bad  as  wide  a  field  for  abstract  speculation  as 
her  nephew  himself. 

We  might  have  been  a  party  of  Ogres,  the  conver- 
sation assumed  such  a  sanguine  complexion. 

'*  I  confess  I  am  of  Mrs.  Waterbrook's  opinion," 
said  Mr.  Waterbrook,  with  his  wine-glass  at  his  eye. 
**  Other  things  are  all  wery  well  in  their  way,  but  give 
mo  Blood.*' 

**  Oh !  There  is  nothing,"  observed  Hamlet's  aunt, 
''so  satisfactory  to  one  I  There  is  nothing  that  is  aq 
much  one's  beau  idial  of — of  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
speaking  generally.  There  are  some  low  minds  (not 
«uuiy,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  but  there  are  tame)  that 
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woald  preTer  to  do  what  /  riiould  call  bow  down  belon 
idoU.  Fositivel^r  Idols  1  Before  Berrlc^s,  intellect,  and 
•o  on.  But  these  are  intangible  pdots.  Blood  b  nol 
BO.  We  see  Blood  in  a  nose,  and  v 
nwet  with  it  in  a  chin,  and  we  say,  '  There  it  b  I  That's 
Blood  I '  It  is  an  actual  matter  of  tact.  We  pcunt  it 
ouL     It  admits  of  no  doubt." 

The  simpering  fellow  with  tlie  weak  legs,  who  had 
(Ak«n  Agnes  down,  Hlatitd  the  question  more  dedsivel; 
yet,  I  thought. 

"  Oh,  you  know,  deuce  take  it,"  said  this  gentleman, 
looking  round  the  board  with  an  imbecile  smile,  "  vra 
can't  forego  Blood,  you  know.  We  must  have  Blood, 
yon  know.  Some  yonng  fellows,  j'ou  know,  may  be 
a  little  behind  their  station,  perhaps,  in  point  of  edu- 
cation and  beliavior,  and  may  go  a  little  wrong,  yon 
know,  and  get  themselves  and  other  people  into  a 
variety  of  fixes  —  and  all  Uiat — but  deuce  take  it,  it's 
delightful  to  reflect  that  they've  got  Blood  in  'em ! 
Myself,  I'd  rather  at  any  time  be  Imocked  down  by 
a  man  who  had  got  Blood  in  him,  than  I'd  be  picked 
up  by  a  man  who  hadn'tl" 

This  sentiment,  as  compressing  the  general  question 
into  a  nutshell,  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  brought 
the  gentleman  into  great  notice  nntil  the  ladies  retired. 
After  that,  I  observed  that  Hr.  Oulpidge  and  Mr. 
Henry  Spiker,  who  Iisd  hitlicrto  been  very  distant,  en- 
tered into  a  defensive  alliance  against  us,  the  commvii 
enemy,  and  exchanged  a  mysterious  dialogue  aci-oss 
Ihe  table  for  our  defeat  and  overthrow. 

"  That  alTair  of  the  first  bond  for  four  thousand  five 
bandred  pounds  has  not  taken  the  course  that  was  ex 
pMted,  Spiker,"  raid  VLx.  Qulpidge. 
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*  Do  you  mean  the  D.  of  A.'8  ?  "  said  Mr.  Spiker, 

«  The  C.  of  B.'8  ?  "  said  Mr.  Gulpidge. 

Mr.  Spiker  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  tnuch 
dODcemed. 

^  When  the  qne^ion  was  referred  to  Lord — ?!  needn't 
name  him,"  said  Mr.  Gulpidge,  checking  himself  — 

*"  I  understand/'  said  Mr.  Spiker,  "<  N.'' 

Mr.  Gulpidge  darkly  nodded  —  '^  was  referred  to  him, 
his  an.«wer  was,  '  Money,  or  no  release.' " 

^  Lord  bless  my  soul  I  "  cried  Mr.  Spiker. 

'^^ Money,  or  no  release,'"  repeated  Mr.  Gulpidge, 
firmly.  ^  The  next  in  reversion  —  yon  understand 
me  ?  " 

*^  K."  said  Mr.  Spiker,  with  an  ominous  look. 

—  ^  £•  then  positively  refused  to  sign.  He  was  at- 
tended at  Newmarket  for  that  purpose,  and  he  point* 
blank  refused  to  do  it" 

Mr.  Spiker  was  so  interested,  that  he  became  quite 
stony. 

*^  So  the  matter  rests  at  this  hour,"  said  Mr.  Gulpidge, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair.  ^  Our  friend  Water- 
brook  will  excuse  me  if  I  forbear  to  explain  myself  gen- 
erally, on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  tbe  interests  in- 
volved." 

Mr.  Waterbrook  was  only  too  happy,  as  it  appeared 
lo  me,  to  have  such  interests,  and  such  names,  eves 
fainted  at,  across  his  table.  He  assumed  an  expression 
of  gloomy  intelligence  (though  1  am  persuaded  he  knew 
DO  more  about  the  discussion  than  I  did),  and  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  discretion  that  had  been  observed.  Mr, 
Spiker,  after  the  receipt  of  such  a  confidence,  naturally 
iesired  to  favor  his  friend  with  a  confidence  of  his  own 
therefore  the  foregoing  dialogue  was  succeeded  by  aa 
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other,  in  which  it  waa  Mr.  Oulpidge's  turn  to  be  eur- 
prued,  and  tbat  by  another  in  which  the  surprise  came 
tonnd  to  Mr.  Spiker'e  turn  agun,  and  bo  on,  turn  and 
(um  about.  All  this  time  we,  the  ontslderii,  reaiaiaed 
oppmssed  by  the  tremendous  intareata  involved  in  the 
uonversatiMi  I  and  our  host  regarded  a»  with  pride,  jw 
the  victiniB  of  a  Mlutary  awe  and  ^wtonistMieDt. 

X  was  veiy  ^ad  indeed  to  get  np-staira  to  Agnea,  and 
to  talk  with  her  in  a  comer,  and  to  introduce  Traddlea 
to  her,  who  was  shy,  but  agreeable,  and  the  8am«  good- 
oatured  creature  still.  As  he  was  obliged  lo  leave  eariy, 
OD  account  of  going  away  next  morning  for  a  month,  I 
had  not  nearly  eo  much  conversation  with  him  as  I  could 
have  wished ;  but  we  exefaaBged  addresses  and  prom- 
ised ourselves  the  pleasure  of  another  meeiing  when  he 
should  come  back  to  town.  He  was  greatly  interested 
to  hear  that  I  knew  Steerforth,  and  epoke  of  bim  with 
such  warmth  that  I  made  him  tell  Agnea  what  he 
thought  of  hioi.  But  Agnes  only  looked  at  me  the 
while,  and  very  slightly  shook  her  head  when  only  I 
observed  her. 

As  she-waa  not  among  people  with  whom  I  believed 
abe  could  be  very  much  at  home,  I  was  almost  ghul.  lo 
bear  that  she  was  going  away  within  a  few  days,  though 
I  was  sorry  at  the  prospect  of  parting  from  her  agwn  so 
won.  This  caused  me  to  remMu  until  all  the  company 
were  gone.  Conversing  with  her,  and  hearing  her  sing, 
was  such  a  delightful  reminder  to  me  of  my  hi^py  life 
in  the  grave  old  house  she  bad  made  so  beautiful,  that  I 
oonid  have  remained  there  half  the  sight;  but,  having 
no  excuse  for  staying  any  longer,  when  the  lights  of  Mr. 
Waterbrook's  soi^iety  were  all  snuffed  out,  I  took  my 
leave  v-ry  mu  li  ngainst  my  iaclinalion.    I  fell  tbo^ 
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inore  than  ever,  that  she  was  mj  better  Angel ;  and  if  1 
thoQght  of  her  sweet  face  and  placid  smile,  as  though 
they  had  shone  on  me  from  some  removed  being,  like  an 
Angel,  I  hope  I  thought  no  harm. 

I  have  said  that  the  company  were  all  gone ;  but  I 
ought  to  have  axeqited  Uriah,  whom  I  dcHi't  indade  in 
that  denomination,  and  who  had  never  ceased  to  hover 
near  us.  He  was  dose  behind  me  when  I  went  down* 
stairs*  He  was  close  beside  ne  when  I  walked  away 
from  tke  houses  slowly  fitting  his  long  skeleton  fingers 
into  the  still  longer  fingers  of  a  great  Guy  Fawkes  pair 
of  gloves. 

It  was  in  no. disposition  idr  Uriah's  company,  birt  in 
remembrance  of  the  entreaty  Agnes  had  made  to  me, 
that  I  asked  him  if  he  would  come  home  to  ray  rooms, 
and  have  some  coffee. 

**Oh,  really.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  rejoined,  —  **I 
beg  your  pardon,  Blister  €k)pperfield,  but  the  other 
corner  so  natural.  -*- 1  don't  like  that  you  should  put  a 
constraint  upon  yourself  to  ask  a  numble  person  like  me 
to  your  ouse." 

^  There  is  no  oonstiaiut  in  the  case^"  said  I.  ^  Will 
you  come?" 

"*  I  shonld  Hke  to,  very  much,''  replied  Uriah,  with  a 
writhe. 

^  Wdl,  then,  come  along  1  *'  said  I* 

I  could  not  help  being  rather  short  with  him ;  but  he 
ippeared  not  to  mind  it.  We  went  the  nearest  way, 
iritbout  conversing  much  upon  the  road ;  and  he  was  so 
humble  in  respect  of  those  scarecrow  gloves,  that  he  was 
alill  potting  them  on,  and  seemed  to  have  made  no  ad- 
fmaee  m  that  labor,  when  we  got  to  my  place. 

I  led  him  np  the  dark  stairs,  to  prevent  his  knocking 
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hU  head  against  anythiog,  and  really  his  damp  cold  hano 
felt  so  like  a  frog  Id  mine,  tbat  I  was  tempted  to  drop  it 
and  run  away.  Agnes  and  hospitality  prevailed,  how- 
ever, and  I  conducted  bim  to  my  fireside.  When  I 
lighted  my  candles,  he  fell  into  meCk  transports  with  the 
room  that  was  repealed  to  him  ;  aad  when  I  heated  tbe 
Mtfiee  in  an  unassnming  blook-tin  vessel  in  wUeh  Mrs. 
Cmpp  delighted  to  prepare  it  (chisdy,  I  believe,  becanaa 
it  was  not  intended  for  the  purpose,  being  a  shaving-pot, 
and  because  there  was  a  patent  invention  of  great  price 
mouldering  away  in  the  pantiy),  he  profoSBcd  so  taooh 
emotion,  that  I  could  joyfhlty  have  scalded  him. 

"  Oh,  really.  Master  Ct^perfield,  —  I  mean  Milter 
Copperfield,"  said  Uriah,  "to  see  you  watting  upon  me 
is  what  I  never  could  have  expected  1  But,  one  w^ 
and  another,  so  many  things  happen  to  me  which  1 
never  could  have  expected,  I  am  sure,  in  my  umble 
station,  that  it  seems  to  rain  blessings  on  my  ed.  Yon 
have  heard  i^omething,  I  des-say,  of  a  obai^  in  mj 
expectations,  Master  Coppeifield,  /  should  aay,  Mister 
Copperaeld  ?  " 

As  he  sat  on  my  so&,  with  his  long  kneee  dnswn  np 
under  his  coffee-cup,  his  hat  and  gloves  upon  the  ground 
close  to  bim,  bis  spoon  going  roftly  round  and  rouml,  his 
shadowless  red  eyes,  which  looked  as  if  they  bud  sconced 
[heir  lashes  off,  turned  towards  me  without  locJiing  at 
me,  the  disagreaable  dints  I  hnve  formerly  described  in 
hi^  noBliils  coming  and  going  with  his  breath,  and  a 
Nniiky  undulation  pervading  his  frame  from  his  chin  to 
his  boots,  I  decided  in  my  own  mind  that  I  disliked  him 
int-nsely.  It  made  me  very  uncomfortable  to  have  Uh 
for  a  guest,  for  I  was  young  then,  and  unnsed  to  d 
wbtt  I  80  stnmgly  felt 
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^  Too  have  heard  somethings  I  des-saj,  of  a  change 
in  my  expectations,  Master  Oopperfield  —  I  should  saj. 
Mister  Copperfield?*'  observed  Uriah. 

"Yes,''  said  I,  "something." 

"Ah  I  I  thought  Miss  Agnes  woald  know  of  it!  "  he 
quietly' returned^  ^  I'm  glad  to  find  Miss  Agnes  knows 
of  it    Obi  thank  yoo,  Master — Mister  Copperfield!* 

I  ooald  have  thrown  >my  boo^ack  at  hkn  (it  lay  ready 
on  the  rug),  for  having  entrapped  me  into  the  disclosure 
of  an3rthing  concerning  Agnes,  however  immateriaU  But 
I  only  drank  my  cofiee* 

"What  a  prophet  you  have  shown  yourself  Mister 
Copperfield  1  "  pursued  Uriah.  "Dear  me,  w4iat  a 
prophet  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  I  Don't  yon 
remember  saying  to  me  once,  that  perhaps  I  should  b^ 
a  partner  in  Mr.  Wickfield's  business,  and  perhaps^  it 
miglit  be  Wickfield  and  Heep  1  Tou  may  not  recollect 
It ;  but  when  a  person  is  omble.  Master  Copperfield,  a 
petsoD  treasures  such  things  up!" 

"  I  recollect  talking  about  it,"  said  I,  *^  though  I  cer* 
tainly  did  not  think  it  very  likely  then." 

"  Oh  1  who  would  have  thought  it  likely,  Mister  Cop- 
perfield I "  returned  Uriah,  entbusiastieally,  "  I  am  sure 
I  didn't  myself*  I  recollect  saying  with  my  own  lips 
that  I  was  much  too  umble.  So  I  considered  myself 
really  and  truly." 

He  sat,  with  that  carved  grin  on  his  face,  looking  ai 
Hie  fire,  as  I  kxAed  at  him. 

"  But  the  umblest  persons,  Master  Copperfield,"  he 
presently  resumed,  "  may  be  the  instruments  of  good.  1 
am  glad  to  think  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  good  to 
Mr.  Wickfield,  and  that  I  may  be  more  so.  Oh  what  a 
worthy  man  he  is,  Mister  Copperfield,  but  how  irapru* 
ient  he  has  been^i" 
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"  I  am  sotTj  to  bear  it,"  said  L  I  eoold  not  help  tdd- 
ing,  rfttbsr  poiatedlj,  "  oa  all  aocxiwitai'' 

"  Decidedly  so,  Mister  CopperfieJd,"  replied  Uriah. 
"  Od  all  aocouots.  Miss  Agnu's  above  all  I  Toa  dont 
remember  your  owe  eloqueot  expreaalona,  Master  Oop- 
perfiald ;  but  /  remember  how  you  said  one  iaj  liut 
eveiybody  must  admire  her,  aitd  how  I  thanked  70a  fitr 
It?  Ton  hav«  fo^ot  ibat,  X  liftTe  00  doabt,  Uaater 
Cc^perfleld  ? " 

•  No,"  said  I,  dryl/. 

"  Oh  bow  glad  I  am,  joo  have  DOtl"  excUimed  Uriah. 
"  To.Ibivk  that  you  ihoajd  be  the  first  to  kiadta  the 
spark*  of  anbition  in  my  umble  breast,  and  that  jon've 
not  forgot  it !  Oh  1  —  Would  you  excuse  me  asking  for 
a  cup  more  ooffee  ?  " 

SomeLhiog  in  the  eapbasis  be  laid  upon  the  kindling 
of  those  3parh%  and  something  in  the  glanee  he  diraoted 
at  me  as  be  said  it,  had  made  me  start  as  if  I  had  seen 
him  illaminated  by  a  blase  of  ligbt>  Bacalled  hy  hia 
requost^  preferred  in  quite  another  tone  of  vmoe,  I  did 
the  hoqors  of  the  shaving-pot ;  but  I  did  them  witk  an 
nnstaadioess  <^  hand,  a  sodden  sense  of  being  no  natch 
for  him,  and  a  pwplezed  suspidons  anxie^  as  to  what 
be  might  be  going  to  sa;  next*  wbieh  I  fi>lt  could  not 
escape  his  observation. 

He  said  Dothing  at  alL  He  stirred  lus  coffee  rmuid 
and  roDod,  he  sipped  it,  be  felt  bis  ohin  sofUy  with  his 
grisly  hand,  he  looked  at  the  fire,  he  looked  aboM  tha 
room,  he  gasped  rather  than  smiled  at  me,  he  writhed 
and  undulated  about,  in  his  deferential  eervUity,  be  stir> 
ted  and  sipped  again,  but  he  left  the  renewal  of  the  eoU' 
versalion  to  rae. 

"So,  Mr.  WickMd,"  said  I,  at  last,  " who  is  worth 
ive  hundred  of  you — or  me-,"  tw  mi\fifc,\MMBk;^I 
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•Dold  not  faav«  helped  dividing  thst  put  of  the  oontenea 
vritfa  an  ftHkmrd  jerk ;  "  bos  been  imprudent,  luu  he^ 
Mr.  Heep?" 

*■  Ob  vety  imprndent  indeed,  Master  OopperflcM,"  r^ 
larned  Utiafa,  sighing  modeetl;.  "  Ob,  Yery  much  eo ! 
Bot  I  irbb  joa'd  <sll  me  Uriah,  it  joa  pleue.  If* 
Uke  old  tinMB." 

••  WeU  I  Uriah,"  said  I,  bottiog  it  out  with  mow  dif> 
ficult;. 

"Thank  ^oul"  he  returned,  with  ftrvor.  "Thank 
yoa,  Master  Copperfleld !  It'a  like  the  blowing  of  old 
breexea  or  the  ringing  of  (Jd  beUees  to  hoMr  go»  mj 
Uriah.  1  beg  yaar  pardon.  Wm  I  tnakhig  an;  obser- 
vation ?  " 

"AbDQt  Mr.  Wickfield,"  I  snggeatad. 

«  Oh  I  Yes,  trulj,"  said  Uriah.  »  Ah  I  Great  impru- 
dence, Matter  Copperfleld.  It'a  a  topia  that  I  wouldn't 
loodi  upon,  to  an;  soat  but  yon.  Even  to  70a  I  tjan 
aalf  toueb  Ofoo  it^  and  no  more.  If  an;  one  else  had 
been  in  mj  place  daring  the  last  fiiw  years,  bj  this  time 
be  would  ba»e  had  Mr.  Wiokfield  (oh,  what  a  worth; 
man  be  is.  Master  Cepperfield,  too  1)  nnder  his  tbtimb. 
Un^^Ier — bis  thumb,"  said  Uriah,  verj  alowl;,  as  he 
■tretcbed  out  his  cruel-looking  hand  above  m;  table,  and 
pressed  hia  own  thumb  down  upon  it,  until  it  shook,  and 
•hook  the  room. 

If  I  had  been  obliged  to  look  at  bim  with  bis  epla; 
bot  on  Mr.  Wickfleld^B  head,  I  think  I  could  searcel; 
have  baled  him  more. 

'  Oh  dear,  ;es.  Master  Copperfleld,"  be  proceeded  m 
■  soft  voice,  most  remaikabl;  contrasting  with  the  action 
of  bif>  Ihnrab,  which  did  not  diminish  its  hard  pressure 
tn  t'.if  h-ivi  degree,  "there's  no  doubt  of  it.     There 
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would  IwTe  been  Itwm  diigrace,  I  don't  know  what  alt. 
Mr.  Wickfiold  koowa  iL  I  am  the  unbla  inatrum^it  o( 
umbly  serving  him,  and  he  pnte  me  on  an  emineace  I 
hardly  could  have  hoped  to  reach.  How  thankful  ibould 
I  bel"  With  hit  face  turned  towaids  me,  as  he  flniahed, 
but  without  kmking  at  me,  he  took  bia  cTooked  tbiunb 
off  the  epot  where  he  had  planted  it,  and  slowly  and 
IhougbtfuUy  acraped  his  lank  jaw  with  it,  as  if  ba  wen 
shaving  himeelf. 

I  recollect  well  bow  indignanlJy  mj  heart  beat,  as  I 
saw  his  oraft?  face,  with  the  appropriately  red  light  of 
the  Sra  upoo  it,  prqwring  fiir  tomsthiiig  else. 

"  Master  Copperfiald,"  be  began  —  "  but  am  I  kaep- 
ing  you  up?" 

**  You  are  noi  keeping  me  np.  i  geoendly  go  to  bed 
late." 

"  Thank  yon,  Master  Copperfleld  I  I  have  risen  fnn 
my  amble  station  since  first  yon  used  to  address  me,  it 
is  true ;  but  I  am  nmhle  stilL  I  hope  I  never  shall  be 
otherwise  than  umUe.  Tou  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  my  omblegess,  if  I  make  a  little  confidence  to  you, 
MaMcr  Copperfield?     Will  yon?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  I  with  an  efibrt. 

**  Thank  you ! "  He  took  out  hu  podcet-haidkerchie^ 
■■d  b^an  wiping  the  palms  of  his  hands.  "  Miss  Agnes, 
Master  Copperfield  "  — 

«  Well,  Uriah  ?  " 

"Oh,  how  pleasant  to  be  called  Uriah  spraitatMooriyl" 
he  cried  ;  and  gave  himself  a  jerk,  like  a  convubive  fiiAt, 
"  Tou  thought  lier  locking  very  beautiful,  to-night,  Mas* 
ter  Copperfield  ?  " 

"  I  thought  her  looking  as  she  always  does :  superior, 
la  all  resjiecta  to  every  one  aronnd  her,"  I  returned. 
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''Oh,  thmnk  joal  Itfs  so  true!"  he  cried.  ''Oh, 
thank  you  very  much  lev  that!" 

"^  Not  at  mil,"  I  said,  loftil J.  "  There  is  no  reaaoo  why 
jca  should  thaok  me." 

"^  Why  that.  Master  Coppeifield,"  said  Uriah,  "  is  in 
fact  the  confidenee  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
reposing.  Umble  as  I  am,"  he  wiped  his  hands  harder, 
and  looked  at  them  and  at  the  fire  by  turns,  "  umble  as 
my  mother  is,  and  lowly  as  our  poor  but  honest  roof  has 
ever  been,  the  image  of  Miss  Agnes  (I  don't  mind  trust- 
ing you  with  my  secret.  Master  Copperfield,  for  I  have 
always  overflowed  towaxds  you  since  tf^e  first  moment  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  you  in  a  poney-ehay)  ha^ 
been  in  my  breast  for  years.  Oh,  Master  Copperfield, 
with  what  a  pure  affection  do  I  love  the  ground  my 
Agnes  walks  on  I " 

I  believe  I  had  a  delirious  idea  of  seising  the  red-hot 
poker  oot  of  the  fire,  and  running  him  through  with  it.  It 
went  from  me  with  a  shock,  like  a  bell  fired  from  a  rifle : 
but  the  image  of  Agnes,  outraged  by  so  much  as  a  thought 
of  this  red<*headed  animal's,  remained  in  my  mind  when 
I  looked  at  him,  sitting  all  awry  as  if  his  mean  soul 
griped  his  body,  and  made  me  giddy.  He  seemed  to 
■well  and  grow  before  my  eyes ;  the  room  seemed  full 
of  the  echoes  of  his  voice;  and  the  strange  feeling  (to 
which,  perhaps,  no  one  is  quite  a  stranger)  that  all  thi  $ 
had  occurred  before,  at  some  indefinite  time,  and  that  I 
knew  what  he  was  going  to  say  next,  took  possession  oi 
me. 

A  timely  observation  of  the  sense  of  power  that  there 
was  in  his  face,  did  more  to  bring  back  to  my  remem- 
branoe  the  entreaty  of  Agnes,  in  its  full  force,  than  any 
tffort  I  could  have  made.     I  asked  him,  with  a  bettei 
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appearance  of  compoenra  than  I  oontd  bare  tbought  pels' 
eible  a  mmute  before,  whether  he  had  made  hif  feeUngt 
known  to  Agnes. 

"  Oh,  no.  Master  Copperfield  I "  be  retamed  j  "  oh, 
dear,  no  I  Not  to  any  one  bnt  you.  You  see  I  am  onlj 
just  emerging  from  mj  lowly  station.  I  rest  a  good  deal 
of  hope  on  her  observing  bow  osefnl  I  am  to  ber  father 
(fi>r  I  trust  to  be  very  nseful  to  him,  indeed,  Master 
Copperfleld),  and  how  I  smooth  the  way  for  him,  and 
keep  him  straight  She's  so  much  attached  to  her  father. 
Master  Copperfield  (oh  what  a  lovely  thing  it  is  in  a 
daughter  I),  that  I  think  she  may  come,  on  his  acooont, 
to  be  kind  to  me." 

I  bthomed  the  depth  of  the  rascal's  whole  scbetne, 
and  understood  why  be  Itid  it  bare. 

"  If  youll  have  the  goodness  to  keep  my  secret.  Mas- 
ter Copperfield,"  be  pursued,  "  and  not,  in  general,  to  go 
against  me,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  particular  favor.  Too 
wouldn't  wish  to  make  unpleasantness.  I  know  what  a 
friendly  heart  you've  got;  bat  having  only  known  me  on 
my  omble  footing  (on  my  nmblest,  I  shonld  say,  for  I  am 
very  umble  still),  you  mi^t,  nnbeknown,  go  against  me 
rather,  with  my  Agnes.  I  call  her  mine,  yen  see.  Mas- 
ter Copperfield.  There's  a  song  that  says,  '  I'd  crowns 
resign,  to  call  ber  mine ! '  I  hope  to  do  it,  one  of  thesa 
days." 

Dear  Agnes !  So  much  too  loving  and  too  good  for 
■ny  one  that  I  could  think  of,  was  it  possible  that  sh« 
was  reserved  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  wretch  as  this  I 

"  There's  no  hurry  at  present,  you  know,  blaster  Cop- 
perfield," Uriah  proceeded  in  his  slimy  way,  as  I  sat  gac- 
Ing  at  him,  with  this  thought  in  my  mind.  "  Uy  Agnei 
jb  very  ^oung  Still ;  and  tnotfaer  and  me  will  have  t« 
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work  our  waj  upwards,  and  make  a  good  mai./  new  ar- 
rangemeDts,  before  it  would  be  quite  convenient.  So  ) 
shall  have  time  gradually  to  make  her  familiar  with  my 
hopes,  as  opportunities  offer.  Oh,  I'm  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  this  confidence  I  Oh,  it's  such  a  relief,  you 
can't  think,  to  know  that  you  understand  our  situation j 
and  are  certain  (as  you  wouldn't  wish  to  make  unpleas- 
antness in  the  family)  not  to  go  against  me  I  ** 

He  took  the  hand  which  I  dared  not  withhold,  and 
having  given  it  a  damp  squeeze,  referred  to  his  pale- 
faced  watch. 

^  Dear  me  I "  he  said,  '*  it's  past  one.  The  moments 
slip  away  so,  in  the  confidence  of  old  times.  Master  Cop* 
perfield,  that  it*s  almost  half-past  one  I  " 

I  answered  that  I  had  thought  it  wa9  later.  Not  that 
I  had  really  thought  so,  but  because  my  conversational 
powers  were  effectually  scattered. 

**  Dear  me  I "  he  said,  considering,  '*  the  ouse  that  I 
am  stopping  at  —  a  sort  of  a  private  hotel  and  boarding 
ouse,  Master  Copperfield,  near  the  New  River  ed  —  will 
have  gone  to  bed  these  two  hours." 

^I  am  sorry,"  I  retamed,  ''that  there's  only  one  bed 
here,  and  that  I "  — 

*^  Oh,  don't  think  of  mentioning  beds.  Master  Coppt^r* 
field!"  he  rejoined  ecstatically,  drawing  up  one  leg 
*^  But  would  you  have  any  objections  to  my  laying  down 
licfore  the  fire  ?  " 

**  If  it  comes  to  that,"  I  said,  ^  pray  take  my  bed, 
and  I'll  lie  down  before  the  fire." 

His  repudiation  of  this  offer  was  almost  shrill  enougU, 
in  the  excess  of  its  surpnse  and  humility,  to  have  pene- 
trated to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Crupp,  then  sleeping,  I  sup- 
pose, in  a  distant  chamber,  situated  at  about  the  level  ot 
vc»i«  u.  16 
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li>vT  water-mark,  soothed  in  her  sluinber^  by  the  ticking 
of  un  incorrigible  clock,  to  which  she  always  referred  me 
when  we  had  any  little  difference  on  the  score  of  punctu- 
alily,  and  which  was  never  less  than  three  quai-ters  of 
mi  hour  too  slow,  and  had  always  been  put  right  in  ilie 
morning  l>y  the  best  authorities.  As  no  argutuenis  I 
could  urge,  in  my  bewildered  condition,  had  the  least 
effect  upon  his  modesty  in  inducing  him  to  accept  my 
bedroom,  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  arrangemenis 
I  could  fur  his  repose  before  the  fire.  The  maUress  of 
the  sofa  (which  was  a  great  deal  too  abort  for  hjs  lank 
figure),  the  sofa  pillows, 'a  blanket,  the  tHble-cover,  a 
clean  break laat-cloth,  and  a  great-coal,  made  him  a  bed 
and  covering,  for  which  he  was  more  than  thankful. 
Having  lent  him  a  nightcap,  which  he  put  on  at  once, 
and  in  which  be  made  such  an  awful  figure,  that  I  have 
never  worn  one  since,  1  left  him  to  his  rest. 

I  never  sbull  forget  that  night.  I  never  shall  forget 
how  1  turned  and  tumbled ;  bow  I  wearied  myself  with 
thinking  about  Agnes  and  this  creature ;  how  I  con- 
sidered what  could  1  do,  and  what  ought  1  to  do ;  bow 
1  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  thitt  the  be^it 
course  for  her  peace,  was  to  do  nothing,  and  to  keep  to 
myself  what  I  had  heard.  If  I  went  to  sleep  for  a  i"w 
moments,  the  image  of  Agnes  with  her  tender  eyes,  ami 
of  her  father  looking  fondly  on  her,  as  I  had  so  oli<-n 
■eeu  him  look,  arose  before  me  with  appealing  face?:,  tind 
filled  me  with  vague  terrors.  When  I  awoke,  llie  recol- 
lection that  Uriah  was  lying  in  the  next  room  sat  heavy 
on  me  like  a  waking  nightmare ;  and  oppres.sed  me  with 
t  leaden  dread,  as  if  I  had  bad  some  meaner  quality  of 
devil  for  a  lodger. 

The  poker  got  into  my  dozing  thoughts  besides,  and 
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^oulda't  come  out.  I  thought,  betwi-t.n  slue^iing  anii 
waking,  that  it  was  still  red-hot,  and  I  hnd  snatched  it 
out  of  the  fire,  and  run  him  through  the  body.  I  was  so 
haunted  at  last  hy  the  idea,  though  I  Icnew  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  that  I  stole  tnlo  the  next  room  to  look  at 
him.  There  I  saw  him,  lying  on  his  back,  with  bis  legs 
extending  to  I  don't  know  where,  gurglings  taking  place 
in  his  throat,  stoppages  in  his  nose,  and  his  mouth  open 
like  a  post-office.  He  was  so  much  worse  in  reality  than 
in  ray  distempered  fancy,  that  afterwards  I  was  attracted 
to  him  in  very  repulsion,  and  could  not  help  wandering 
in  and  out  every  balf-hour  or  bo^  and  taking  another  look 
at  him.  Still,  the  long,  long  night  seemed  heavy  and 
hopeless  as  ever,  and  no  promise  of  day  was  in  the 
murky  sky. 

When  I  saw  him  going  down-stairs  early  in  the  morn- 
ing (for,  thank  Heaven !  fae  would  not  stay  to  breakfast), 
it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  night  was  going  away  tn  his 
person.  When  I  went  ont  to  the  Commons,  I  clwrged 
Mrs.  Crupp  with  particular  directions  to  leave  tht  vin- 
dowa  open,  tliat  my  sitting-room  might  be  aired  Mid 
purged  of  his  presence. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

I  TALL  CfTO  CAPTITITT. 

I  SAir  DO  n>ore  of  Uriah  Heep,  imtil  tlie  day  when 
Agaes  left  U>«'D.  I  was  at  the  coach-offlce  to  take  leave 
•r  her  and  see  her  go ;  and  there  was  he,  returning  to 
Canterbury  hj  the  same  conveyance.  It  was  sonw 
email  satisfaction  to  me  to  observe  hrs  spare,  short- 
waisted,  high-ghouldered,  mulberry -colored  great-coal 
perched  up,  in  company  with  an  umbrella  like  a  snail 
teat,  on  the  edge  of  the  back  seat  on  the  roof,  while 
Agnes  was,  <^  course,  inside  ;  but  what  I  underwent  in 
tny  efforts  to  be  friendly  with  him,  while  Agnes  looked 
on,  perhaps  deserved  that  little  recompense.  At  the 
coach-window,  an  at  the  dinner-party,  he  hovered  about 
us  without  n  moment's  intermission,  like  a  great  vulture: 
gorging  himself  on  every  syflable  that  I  eaid  to  Agnes, 
or  Agnes  said  to  me. 

In  the  state  of  trouble  into  which  his  disclosure  by  my 
*  Arc  had  thrown  me,  I  had  thought  very  much  of  Ibo 
words  Agnes  had  used  in  reference  to  the  partnership. 
"  I  did  what  I  hope  was  right.  Feeling  sure  that  it  was 
necessary  for  papa's  peace  that  the  sacrifice  should  be 
made,  I  entreated  him  to  make  it"  A  miserable  fore- 
boding that  she  would  yield  to,  and  sustain  herself  by, 
the  same  feeling  in  reference  to  any  sacrifice  for  his 
take,  had  oppressed  me  ev«v  »&««.    \.  ks»w  how  At 
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loved  him.  I  knew  what  the  devotioa  of  ber  natu.-«t 
was.  I  kaew  from  her  own  lips  that  she  regarded  her- 
self  88  the  innocent  oaoBe  of  his  errors,  and  as  owing 
him  a  great  debt  ahe  ardently  desired  to  pay.  I  had  nc 
consolation  in  seeing  how  different  she  was  from  this 
detestable  Bofbs  witfa  the  mulberrj-eolored  great-coat, 
for  I  felt  that  in  the  very  difierence  between  them,  in 
(be  sdf-^eniai  of  her  pure  soul  and  the  sordid  baseness 
of  his,  tlu  greatest  danger  lay.  All  tbls,  donbtless,  be 
knew  lltoroughiy,  and  bad,  in  hie  ctuining,  considered 
weU. 

Tet,  I  wu  (o  certain  that  the  prospect  of  such  a  sacri- 
fice afar  aS,  must  destroy  the  hHppinea*  of  Agnes ;  and 
I  was  so  sore,  from  her  manner,  of  its  being  unseen  by 
her  then,  and  baving  cast  no  shadow  on  her  jet;  tlint 
I  oould  as  soon  have  injured  her,  as  given  ber  any  warn- 
ing of  what  impended.  Thus  it  was  thai  we  pnrled 
without  explanation ;  she  waving  ber  band  and  stniltng 
fiueweJI  frem  the  coach-window ;  her  evil  genias  writh- 
ii^  on  the  roof,  as  if  be  had  her  in  his  dutches  and 
tTiampfaed. 

I  coahl  not  get  over  this  farewell  glimpse  of  them  for 
a  long  tine.  When  Agnee  wrote  to  tell  me  of  ber  safe 
amval,  I  was  as  miserable  as  when  I. saw  ber  going 
■way.  Whenever  I  fell  into  a  thoughtful  state,  this  suh- 
jeot  wu  sore  lo  present  itself,  ard  all  my  uneosiness 
«(aa  sore  to  be  redoabled.  Hardly  a  night  passed  with- 
cuit  n^  dreaming  of  it  It  became  a  part  of  my  life,  and 
as  iMcparable  from  my  life  as  my  own  bead. 

I  bad  ample  leisure  to  refine  upon  my  uneasiDeas  :  fur 
Steerforth  was  at  Oxford,  as  be  wrote  to  me ;  and  when 
t  was  not  at  the  Commons,  I  was  very  much  alone.  I 
l»liere  I  bad  at  this  time  some  lurking  distrool  o(  S^«ftt' 
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Turtli.  1  wrote  to  him  most  afl^ctionately^  in  reply  to  liis, 
but  I  tbink  I  was  glad,  upon  tbe  whole,  that  ha  could  not 
come  to  London  just  then.  I  anapect  the  tmth  to  be, 
Ifaat  the  influence  of  Agnes  was  upon  me,  undisturtied  by 
the  sight  of  him  ;  and  that  it  waa  the  more  powerful  with 
me.  beotuse  she  had  bo  large  a  share  in  my  thoughts  and 
interesL 

In  the  mean  time,  days  and  weeks  slipped  away.  I 
was  articled  to  Spenlow  and  Joricins.  I  had  niniity 
]K>und9  a  year  (exclusiTe  of  my  lumse-rent  and  mndiy 
collateral  matters)  from  my  aunl.  Uy  rooms  were  en- 
guged  for  twelve  months  cerlwn ;  and  though  I  4ill 
found  them  dreary  of  «n  evening,  and  the  eTeBings  long, 
I  could  nettle  down  into  a  slate  of  equable  low  epiiils, 
Hiid  resign  myself  to  coffee  ;  which  I  seem,  on  looking 
buck,  lo  have  taken  by  the  gallon  at  about  this  period  of 
my  existence.  At  about  tliis  time,  too,  I  made  three 
discoveries :  first,  that  Mrs.  Crupp  wos  a  martyr  to  a 
curious  disorder  nailed  "  the  spauums,"  which  was 
gi-neratly  acoompanied  with  inflammation  of  the  nose, 
uiid  required  to  be  constantly  treated  with  pef^ieniiint; 
secondly,  that  something  peculiar  in  the  t«raperat«r«  of 
my  pantry,  made  the  bmndy-bottles  burst ;  thirdly,  that 
1  was  alone  in  the  world,  and  much  given  to  reoord  that 
circumttAnce  in  frsgrneDls  of  Bn^i^  versification. 

Od  the  day  when  I  was  articled,  no  Gsstivity  took 
(dace,  beymad  my  having  sandwiches  and  sheny  into  the 
(ilfire  for  the  clerks,  and  going  alone  lo  the  theolre  at 
night.  I  went  lo  see  "The  Stranger"  as  a  Doctors' 
Commons  sort  of  play,  and  was  so  dreadfully  cut  ap, 
ihnt  I  hardly  knew  myself  in  my  own  glass  whea  I  gal 
boine.  Mr.  Spenlow  remained,  on  this  occasion,  when 
we  Gonduded  oiir  basin«a^  t^lal  \w  ikaald  baYe  b«es 
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happy  to  h&ve  seen  me  at  hia  house  at  Norvood  U 
cttlebrMc  oar  becomiog  connected,  but  for  his  domestic 
Rrrmngementa  being  in  some  disorder,  on  account  of  lh| 
txpected  return  of  hia  dangbba  from  finuhing  her  edu- 
cation at  Furis.  But,  he  intimated  that  when  ebe  came 
Itome  be  should  hope  to  have  the  pleasore  of  entertain- 
ing me.  I  knew  tliat  he  was  a  widower  with  one  daogh-- 
Icr,  and  ezpresaed  my  ac^nowtedgments. 

Mr.  Speolow  waa  m  good  as  hia  word.  In  a  week  or 
Ino,  be  referred  to  thi«  engagement,  and  said,  that  if  I 
would  do  biro  the  favor  to  come  down  next  Saturdaj, 
Hod  stay  till  Monday,  he  would  be  extremely  h^py. 
Of  coune  I  said  I  tifould  do  biro  the  favor ;  and  he  was 
to  driTe  me  down  in  his  phaeton,  and  to  bring  me 
back. 

When  the  day  arrived,  my  very  carpet-bag  was  an 
object  of  veneration  to  the  stipendiary  clerks,  to  whom 
(he  home  at  Norwood  was  a  saci-ed  mystery.  One  of 
(bem  ioibrmed  me  that  be  bad  heard  tbit  Mr.  Spen- 
Iqw  ale  entirely  off  j^te  and  china  ;  and  another  hinted 
U  champagne  being  oonstantly  on  draught  after  tbo 
Qsiml  cnilom  of  table-beer.  The  old  clerk  with  the 
wig,  wboae  name  was  Hr.  Tiffy,  had  been  down  on  bu»i- 
■M!8s  several  times  in  the  course  of  bis  dareer,  and  had 
on  eacli  ocoasion  penetrated  to  the  breakfust-parlor.  He 
deaeritted  it  as  an  apartment  of  the  moet  sumptoous 
oatare,  and  said  that  he  had  drunk  brown  East  India 
■berry  there,  of  a  quality  so  precions  as  to  make  a  man 
wink. 

We  had  an  adjourned  eaase  in  the  Contii'tory  that 
iay — about  excommunicating  a  baker  who  had  hets 
itgeeting  in  a  vestry  to  a  paving-rate  —  and  as  the  evi- 
lanee  was  just  twice  ibe  len^  of   Bobin«oit  Ct>ho«, 
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accordJDg  to  a  calculslioD  I  ouuIb,  it  wm  rather  late  in 
the  <laj  before  we  fioished.  However,  we  gut  knD  ez- 
oommuDicated  f(»  six  weeks,  and  sentenced  in  oo  end 
of  costs ;  and  then  the  baker's  proclor,  and  the  judge, 
and  the  advocates  on  both  sideii  (who  were  a]t  nearly 
related),  went  out  of  town  together,  and  >  Mr.  Spenlow 
uml  1  drove  awujr  in  the  phaeton. 

The  phaeton  waa  a  vtrj  handeome  affair;  the  horspi 

'  arched  their  necke  and  lifted  np  their  legs  ae  if  the; 
knew  the;  belonged  to  Doctors'  ConiiDons.  There  wat 
a  good  deal  of  competition  in  the  Commons  on  all  pmnta 
of  display,  and  it  turned  out  some  very  choice  equi- 
pages then ;  though  I  always  have  oonaidered,  and  al- 
ways sliall  consider,  that  in  my  time  the  great  article 
of  competition  there  was  starch ;  which  I  thick  waa 
worn  among  the  proctors  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  man  to  hear. 

We  were  very  pleasant  going  down,  and  Mr.  Spenlow 
gave  me  some  hints  in  reference  to  my  profession.  He 
!Hud  it  was  the  genteelest  profession  in  the  world,  and 
must  on  no  account  he  confiiunded  with  the  profewion 
of  a  solicitor:  being  quite  another  eort  of  thing,  in- 
tlaitely  mon  exclusive,  lees  mechaniod,  aod  more  profi- 
table. We  took  things  much  mora  easily  in  the  Com- 
mons than  they  could  be  taken  anywhere  else,  be  ob- 
served, and  thiLt  sets  ue,  as  a  privileged  class,  aparL 
Mo  said  it  was  impusHible  to  conceal  the  disagreedjig 
hit,  that  we  were  chiefly  employed  by  solioiton  i  bat  be 
gave  roe  to  understand  that  they  were  an  inferior  race 
of  men,  nnivei-sally  looked  down  upon  by  all  proctors  of 
any  pretensions. 

J  aski^d  Mr.  Spenlow  what  he  considered  the  be«t  aon 

of  jirolessional  business!     H«  T«^l\ed^  that  a  gocd  caw 
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of  a  disputed  will,  where  there  was  a  neat  little  estate  ot 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds,  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
of  all.  In  such  a  case,  he  said,  not  only  were  there 
very  pretty  pickings  in  the  way  of  arguments  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  mountains  upon  mountains 
of  evidence  on  interrogatory  and  oounter-interrogatorj 
(to  say  nothing  of  an  appeal  lying,  first  to  the  Delegates, 
and  then  to  the  Lords)  ;  but,  the  costs  being  pretty  sure 
to  come  out  of  the  estate  at  last,  both  sides  went  at  it 
in  a  lively  and  spinted  manner,  and  expense  was  no  con- 
sideration. Then,  he  launched  into  a  general  eulogium 
on  the  Commons.  What  was  to  be  particularly  admired 
(he  said)  in  the  Commons,  was  its  compactness.  It  was 
the  roost  conveniently  organized  place  in  the  world.  It 
was  the  complete  idea  of  snugness.  It  .lay  in  a  nut- 
Bh^lL  For  example :  You  brought  a  divorce  case,  or 
a  restitution  case,  into  the  Consistory.  Very  good.  You 
tried  it  in  the  Consistory.  You  made  a  quiet  little  round 
game  of  it,  among  a  family  group,  and  you  played  it  out 
at  leisure.  Suppose  you  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
Consistory,  what  did  you  do  then  ?  Why,  you  went 
into  the  Arches.  What  was  the  Arches?  The  same 
eourt,  in  the  same  room,  with  the  same  bar,  and  the  same 
practitioners,  but  another  judge,  for  there  the  Consistory 
judge  could  plead  any  court-day  as  an  advocate.  Well, 
joa  played  your  round  game  out  again.  Still  you  were 
not  satisfied.  Very  good.  What  did  you  do  then  ?  Why, 
yoQ  went  to  the  Delegates.  Who  were  the  Delegates? 
Why,  the  Ecclesiastical  Delegates  were  the  advocates 
without  any  business,  who  had  looked  on  at  the  ro:ind 
game  when  it  was  playing  in  both  courts,  and  had  seen 
the  cards  shuffled,  and  cut,  and  played,  and  had  talked 
Id  all  the   players    about  it,  and   now  came   fresh,  as 
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iudges,  to  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisffuifioii  ul*  cveij 
body  I  Discontented  people  might  talk  or  cori'iiption  ia 
the  Commons,  closeness  in  the  Coramous,  and  il)e  neccs- 
■itj'  of  reforming  tlie  Commons,  said  Mr.  Speulow  soL 
emnly,  in  oondusioD ;  but  when  the  price  of  wheat  pel 
boiUel  bad  been  highest,  tiie  Communa  had  been  busiest; 
and  n  man  might  lay  his  band  upon  his  heart,  and  saj 
litis  to  the  whole  wo^ld,  —  "Touch  the.  Coffltnoiu,  and 
down  comes  the   conntry !  " 

I  listened  to  all  this  with  attention ;  and  though,  I 
must  say,  I  had  my  doubts  whether  the  country  waa 
quite  Ba  much  obliged  to  the  Commons  as  Mr.  Spenlow 
made  out,  I  re<:pectfully  deferred  to  liin  opinion.  Thai 
about  the  price  of  wheat  per  bu>hel,  I  modestly  felt  tvai 
too  much  for  my  strength,  and  quite  (settled  the  que.^tion. 
I  have  never,  to  (his  iiour,  got  the  better  of  that  bushel 
of  wheat.  It  has  reiippeared  to  annihilate  me,  all 
through  my  lite,  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  subject*. 
I  don't  know  now,  exactly,  what  it  has  to  do  with  m^ 
or  what  right  it  bus  to  crush  me,  on  an  in6nite  variety 
of  occasions  J  but  whenever  I  see  my  old  friend  the 
bushel  brought  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  (aa  he 
always  is,  I  observe),  I  give  up  a  subject  for  losL 

This  is  a  digression.  /  was  not  the  man  to  touch  the 
Commons,  and  bring  down  the  country.  I  submis^velj 
expresi?ed,  by  my  silence,  my  acquiescence  in  all  I  had 
hearii  from  my  superior  in  years  and  knowledge;  and 
we  talked  about  "  The  Stranger  "  and  the  Draioa,  and 
the  pair  of  horses,  until  we  came  to  Mr.  Spenlow's  gale. 

There  was  a  lovely  garden  to  Mr.  Spenlow'a  bouse; 
and  though  that  wa.1  not  the  be^t  time  of  the  year  for 
seeing  a  garden,  it  was  so  beautifully  kept,  tliat  I  waa 
quite   enchanted.      There  was  a  charming  lawn,  Ihers 
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were  clusters  of  trees,  and  there  were  perspective  walks 
that  I  could  just  disttngoish  in  the  dark,  arched  oyei 
with  trellis-work,  on  which  shrubs  and  flowers  grew  in 
the  growing  season.  ^Here  Miss  Spenlow  walks  by 
herself,"  I  thought     «'Dear  me  I  " 

We  went  into  the  house,  which  was  cheerfuUj  lighted 
op,  and  into  a  hall  where  there  were  all  sorts  of  hats, 
caps,  great-coats,  plaids,  gloves,  whips,  and  walking-sticks. 
**  Where  is  Miss  Dora?"  said  Mr.  Spenlow  to  the  ser- 
vant.   *'  Dora ! "  I  thought.   ^  What  a  beautiful  name  ! " 

We  turned  into  a  room  near  at  hand  (I  think  it  was 
the  identical  breakfast-room,  made  memorable  by  the 
brown  East  India  sherry),  and  I  heard  a  voice  say, 
**  Mr.  Copperfield,  my  daughter  Dorai,  and  my  daughter 
Dora's  confidential  friend  I "  It  was,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Spen- 
k)w's  voice,  but  I  didn't  know  it,  and  I  didn't  care  whose 
it  was.  AU  was  over  in  a  moment.  I  had  fulfilled  my 
destiny.  I  wasi  a  captive  and  a  slave.  I  loved  Dora 
Spenlow  to  distraction ! 

She  was  more  than  hdman  to  me.  She  was  a  Fairy, 
a  Sylph,  I  don't  know  what  she  was  —  anything  that 
no  one  ever  saw,  and  everything  that  everybody  ever 
wanted.  I  was  swallowed  up  in  an  abyss  of  love  in 
an  instant.  There  was  no  pausing  on  the  brink  ;  no 
looking  down,  or  looking  back;  I  was  gone,  headlong, 
before  I  had  sense  to  say  a  word  to  her« 

^IT  observed  a  well-remembered  voice,  when  I  1  ad 
'oowed  and  murmured  somisthlng,  '*  have  seen  Mr.  Cop* 
perfield  before." 

The  speaker  was  not  Dora.  No;  the  confidential 
frieud.  Miss  Murdstone  I 

I  don't  think  I  was  much  astonished.  To  the  best 
if  my  judgment^  no  capacity  of  astonishment  was  left  in 
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me.  There  was  nothing  wiwth  mentioning  in  the  ma- 
terial world,  but  Dora  Spenlow,  to  be  aslonHbed  abost 
1  said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Miia  Hurdstone  ?  I  hope  ^oa 
«re  well."  She  tmswertd,  "  Very  wall."  I  said,  "  How 
ia  Ur  Murdatone  ?  "  She  replied,  "  Mj  brother  is  mbtMt, 
I  un  oUiged  to  yoa." 

Mr.  Spenlow,  who,  I  suppose,  had  been  snrpived  to 
Me  as  recognize  ejcfa  other,  then  pat  in  his  word. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find,"  he  said,  "  Copperfield,  that  jo* 
•nd  Uiiu  Uurdfitone  are  alreadj  acquainted." 

"  Mr.  Copperfield  and  myself,"  said  Miss  Hordskme^ 
with  eevrre  composure,  "are  connections.  We  were 
once  slightly  acqoainted.  It  was  in  liii  diildish  daya. 
Circumstances  have  separated  ns  since.  I  should  not 
have  known  him." 

I  replied  that  I  should  hare  known  her,  anywhera. 
Which  was  true  enough. 

"  Miss  Murdslone  has  had  the  goottoeas,"  said  Mr. 
Spenlow  to  me,  "  to  accept  the  office  — if  I  may  so  d«- 
Ecribe  it— of  my  daagfater  Dora's  conflden^l  friend. 
My  daughter  Dora  having,  utihappily,  ao  mother,  Miss 
Uurdfltone  is  obliging  enough  to  become  bar  compaaioo 
and  protector." 

A  passing  thought  occurred  to  me  tbat  Miss  Mnrd- 
Btone,  like  the  pocket  instrnment  called  a  Uffr^prvserver, 
was  not  so  much  designed  for  purposes  of  protection  aa 
of  a«Banlt.  But  as  I  bad  none  btit  passing  thoughta  for 
any  sahject  save  Dora,  I  glanoed  at  her,  directly  after- 
wards, ami  was  thinking  that  I  saw,  in  her  prettily  pet- 
tish manner,  that  she  was  not  very  mach  inclined  to  be 
particularly  conGdential  lo  ber  companion  and  proteetM', 
when  a  bell  rang,  which  Mr.  Spenlon  said  was  the  first 
iinner-bett,  and  ao  came4  ine  dS  to  dtesa. 
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The  idea  of  ilrwiwiBg  one's  8elf>  or  doing  anything  in 
tbe  waj  of  adion,  in  that  state  of  love,  was  a  little  too 
ridicoloaa.  I  ooald  only  sit  down  before  mj  fire,  biting 
the  key  of  mj  eaq>ei4Mig,  and  think  of  the  eaptivatingy 
giiii:»h,  bright-ejed,  loTely  Dora.  What  a  fimn  she  had, 
what  a  face  she  had,  what  a  gracefol,  variable^  enchant* 
ing  manner! 

The  bell  rang  agpun  so  soon  that  I  made  a  mere 
scnunble  of  mj  dressing,  instead  of  the  eafefiil  operatioo 
I  could  have  wished  under  the  ciroumstances,  and  went 
down-stairs.  There  was  some  oampanjr.  Dora  was 
talking  to  an  old  gentleman  with  a  graj  head.  Graj  as 
he  was  —  and  a  great-grandfather  into  the  bargain,  for 
he  said  so  —  I  was  madlj  jealous  ot*  him. 

What  a  state  of  mind  I  was  in !  I  was  jealous  of  every- 
body«  I  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  anybody  knowing  Mr. 
Spenlow  better  than  I  did.  It  was  torturing  to  me  to  hear 
them  talk  of  occurrences  in  which  I  had  bad  no  share. 
When  a  roost  amiable  person,  with  a  highly-polished 
bald  head,  asked  me  across  the  dinner-table,  if  that  were 
the  first  occasion  of  my  seeing  the  grounds,  I  could  have 
done  anything  to  him  that  was  savage  and  revengeful. 

I  don't  remember  who  was  there,  except  Dora.  I  have 
not  the  least  idea  what  we  had  ibr  dinner,  besides  Dora. 
My  impression  is,  that  I  dined  ofi*  Dora  entirely,  and 
sent  away  half  a  doaen  plates  untouched.  I  sat  next  to 
her.  I  talked  to  her.  She  had  the  most  delightfol  little 
voice,  the  gayest  little  laugh,  the  pleasantest  and  most 
fascinating  little  ways,  that  ever  'led  a  lost  youth  into 
hopeless  alavery.  She  was  rather  diminutive  altogetheit 
So  much  the  more  precious,  I  thought. 

When  she  went  out  of  the  room  with  Miss  Mardstono 
(no  other  ladies  were  of  the  party),  I  fell  into  a  reverj^ 
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only  disturbed  bj  the  cruel  appreh»ision  tliat  Miu 
UurdstoDe  would  disparage  me  to  her.  The  amiabla 
creature  with  the  polisbeil  head  told  me  a  long  story, 
wliich  I  think  was  about  gardening.  I  think  I  heard 
him  say,  "  my  gardener,"  sOTeral  times.  I  seemed  to 
(my  the  deepest  attention  to  him,  but  I  was  wandering 
in  a  garden  of  Eden  all  the  while  with  Dora. 

Uy  apprehensions  of  being  disparaged  to  the  nbjed 
ol  my  engrossing  a&ectian  were  rerived  when  we  weni 
iulo  the  drawing-room,  by  the  grim  and  distant  aspect  of 
Miss  Muni^tonc.  But  t  was  relieved  of  them  in  an  un- 
expected manner, 

"  David  Copjierfield,"  said  Miss  Uurdstone,  beckoning 
Rie  a'ide  into  a  window.     "  A  word." 

I  confronted  Miss  Murdstone  alone. 

"  David  Copperfield,"  said  Miss  Unrdstone,  "  I  iteed 
not  enlarge  upon  family  circumstances.  They  are  not  a 
tempting  subject." 

"Far  from  il,  ma'am,"  I  returned. 

"  Far  ifroni  it,"  assented  Miss  Mnrdatone.  "  I  do  not 
wish  lo  revive  the  memoi'y  of  past  differences,  or  of  past 
omrages.  I  ha\e  recdved  outrages  from  a  person  —  ■ 
femalu  1  am  porry  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  my  sex  — 
who  is  not  to  im  mentioaed  without  scorn  and  di^ust; 
and  therefore  I  would  rather  not  mention  her." 

I  felt  very  fieiy  on  my  aunt's  account ;  but  I  said  it 
wniilil  certainly  L>e  better,  if  Miits  Murdstone  pleai^,  not 
to  mention  her.  I  could  not  hear  her  disrespectfully 
mentioned,  I  added,  without  expressing  my  opinion  in  a 
decided  tone. 

Misit  Murdstone  shut  her  eyes,  and  disdainfully  in- 
oiined    bur   liead ;    then,  slowly  opening  ber  eyes,  i» 
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"David  Copperficid,  1  shall  not  attempt  1«  diaguise 
ihe  fuct,  [hat  1  tbmied  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  you  iu 
four  childhood.  It  niay  have  been  a  mistakeu  one,  or 
^u  may  have  ceased  to  juirtify  it.  That  U  not  in  qaes- 
tktD  between  us  now.  I  belong  to  a  family  remarkable, 
I  iNtlieve,  for  some  firmness ;  and  I  am  not  the  creature 
uf  cinmmatance  or  change.  I  may  have  my  opinion  of 
yon.     You  may  have  your  opinion  of  me." 

X  inclined  my  fiead,  in  mj  turn.    - 

■*  But  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  Mias  Uui-dstone,  "  tliat 
these  opinions  should  come  into  collision  Lure.  0nder 
existing  circumatances,  it  is  as  well  on  all  Hct'ounts  that 
thej  should  nol.  As  the  chances  of  life  huVe  nrouglit 
us  together  again,  and  may  bring  us  together  on  other 
occasions,  I  would  say  let  ua  meet  here  as  distant  ac- 
qaaintances.  Family  circumstancea  are  a  sufficient 
reason  for  our  only  meeting  on  that  footing,  and  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  either  of  ua  lihould  miike  the 
other  the  anbject  of  remark.     Do  you  apjirove  of  this  ?  " 

"Miss  Murdstone,"  I  returned,  "I  think  jou  and  Mr. 
Uurdsfone  used  me  very  cruelly,  and  Ireiited  my  mother 
wiih  great  unkindneea.  1  shall  always  think  bo,  bs  l6ng 
a*  I  live.      BdI  I  quite  agree  in  what  you   propose." 

Miss  Murdrilone  shut  her  eyes  ngnin,  and  hent  her 
head.  Then,  just  touching  the  back  of  my  hand  with 
tlie  tips  of  her  eoM  stiff  fingers,  ahe  walked  away,  ar< 
ranging  the  little  fetters  on  her  wrists  and  round  hci 
tH«A  :  which  seemed  to  be  the  same  set,  in  exactly  the 
tnme  state,  as  when  I  had  seen  her  last.  These  re- 
minded me,  in  reference  to  Miss  Murdstone's  nature,  o( 
Ibe  fetters  over  a  jail-door  ;  suf^geating  on  the  outside,  to 
all  beholder!!,  what  was  to  be  expected  within. 

All  1  know  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  is,  that  I  heKtd 
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tlie  empress  of  toy  lieart  Giiig  enchaatt^J  balluds  in  the 
French  language,  generally  to  llie  effi;cl  tlial,  whutever 
was  the  mailer,  we  ought  always  to  dance,  Ta  ra  la,  Tn 
ra  la!  accompanying  herself  on  a  gloiified  iD.'trumeiii, 
r«w:mbliDg  >  guitar.  Tlial  1  was  lusl  in  blUsTul  daliriuin- 
That  I  refused  refreshmeat.  That  my  soul  reooiled  from 
punch  particularly.  Thati  when  Mias  Murdslooe  t«ck 
her  into  custody  and  led  her  away,  she  smiled  and  gavo 
mn  her  delicioiM  band.  That  1  caught  a  view  of  myself 
in  ti  mirror,  looking  perfectly  imtxHiile  and  idiotic  Tbil 
I  retired  to  bed  in  a  mo^it  muudlln  state  of  roiDd,  and  gal 
up  in  a  crisis  of  feeble  infatuation. 

It  waa  a  fine  morning,  and  early,  and  I  thought  1 
would  go  and  take  a  stroll  down  one  of  those  wiru-arcLdl 
walks,  and  indulge  my  juieiiion  by  dwelling  on  her  image. 
On  my  way  through  the  ball,  I  encountered  ber  little 
dug,  who  wiH  called  Jip  —  short  for  Gypsy.  I  ap- 
proached him  tenderly,  for  I  loved  even  him ;  but  Ite 
showed  his  wliole  set  of  teeth,  got  under  a  chair  ex- 
pressly to  snarl,  and  wouldn't  hear  of  the  least  familiar- 
ity. 

The  garden  was  cool  and  solitary.  I  walked  about, 
wondering  what  my  feelings  of  happiness  would  be,  if  I 
could  ever  become  engaged  to  Ihie  dear  wonder.  As  lo 
marriage,  and  fojlune,  and  all  that,  I  believe  I  was  al' 
most  as  innocently  undesigning  then,  as  wheti  I  loved 
little  Em'ly.  To  be  allowed  to  call  her  "Dora,"  to  write 
lo  her,  to  dote  upon  and  worship  her,  to  have  reasoo  la 
think  that  when  she  was  with  other  people  ehe  was  jcl 
mindful  of  me,  seemed  lo  ne  the  summit  of  human  am- 
bition—  I  am  sure  it  was  the  summit  of  mine.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  I  was  a  lackadaisical  jonag 
tpooncy;  but  (here  was  a  purity  of  heart  in  all  this  still, 
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tliat  prevents  my  having  quite  a  contemptuous  recolleo 
don  of  it,  let  me  laugh  as  I  may. 

I  had  not  been  walking  long,  when  I  turned  a  comer, 
and  met  her.  I  tingle  again  from  head  to  foot  as  my 
reooUecdon  turns  that  comer,  and  my  pen  shakes  in  my 
hand. 

•^  You  -^-»ape  —  out  early.  Miss  Spenlow,**  said  I. 

*^  It's  so  stupid  at  home,"  she  replied,  "  and  Miss  Murd- 
stone  is  so  absurd!  She  talks  suoh  nonsense  about  its 
being  necessary  for  the  day  to  be  aired,  befoire  I  come 
out  Aired ! "  (She  laughed  here,  in  the  most  melo- 
dious manner.)  "On  a  Sunday  morning,  when  I  don't 
practise,  I  must  do  something.  So  I  told  papa  last  night 
I  muit  come  out.  Besides,  it's  the  brightest  time  of  the 
whole  day.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

I  hazarded  a  bold  flight,  and  said  (not  without  stam- 
mering) that  it  was  very  bright  to  me  then,  though  it 
had  been  very  dark  to  me  a  minute  before. 

**  Do  you  mean  a  compliment  ?  "  said  Dora,  ^  or  that 
the  weather  has  really  changed  ? " 

I  stammered  worse  than  before,  in  replying  that  I 
meant  no  compliment,  but  the  plain  truth ;  though  I  was 
not  aware  of  any  change  having  taken  place  in  the 
weather.  It  was  in  the  state  of  my  own  fbellngs  I  added 
bashfully :  to  clinch  the  explanation. 

I  never  saw  such  curls  —  how  could  I,  ibr  there  never 
irerc  such  curls !  —  as  those  she  shook  out  to  hide  her 
blushes.  As  to  the  straw  hat  and  blue  ribbons  which 
was  on  the  top  of  the  curls,  if  I  could  only  have  hung  it 
up  in  my  room  io  Buckingham  Street,  what  a' priceless 
possession  it  would  have  been ! 

"  You  have  just  come  home  from  Paris,*'  said  I. 

•'  Yes,"  said  she.     "  Have  you  ever  been  there  ?  * 
ro£»,  a.  17 
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"No." 

**0h!  I  hope  joall  go  Boon  I  Yoa  would  like  it  ta 
muchl" 

Tnic«8  of  deep-seated  anguUh  appeared  in  my  ixninte- 
anoe.  That  abe  should  hope  I  woald  go,  that  she  shouU 
tiiink  it  poasible  I  eould  go,  was  inaapportiible.  I  depr^ 
dated  Paris ;  I  depreciatod  Fraoce.  I  Sftid-I  wooMn't 
leave  England,  under  existing  circuniBtances,  fer  aaj 
earthly  ooDsideration.  Nothing  should  induce  roe,  la 
thort,  she  was  shaking  the  curls  again,  when  the  little 
dog  came  running  along  the  walk  to  our  relief- 
He  was  (nortally  jealous  of  nie,  and  persisted  in  bail- 
ing at  me.  She  took  him  up  in  her  arms  —  oh  my  good- 
ness I  —  and  caressed  him,  but  he  insisted  upon  barking 
still.  He  wouldn't  let  me  touch  him,  when  I  tried  ;  and 
then  she  beat  him.  It  increased  my  sofferings  great^  to 
see  the  pats  she  gave  him  for  punishment  on  the  bridge 
of  his  blunt  nose,  while  he  winked  bis  eyes,  and  licked 
ber  band,  and  still  growled  within  biroself  like  a  little 
double-bass.  At  length  he  was  quiet  — well  be  might 
be  with  her  dimpled  chin  upon  bis  head !~— and  we 
walked  away  to  look  at  a  greenhouse. 

"  You  are  not  very  intimate  with  Mias  Murdstonc,  an 
you  ?  "  said  Dora.  —  •*  Uj  pet." 

(Hie  two  last  words  were  to  the  dog.  Ok  if  they  bad 
only  been  to  me!) 

"  No,"  I  replied.    "  Not  at  all  «." 

"  She  is  a  tiresome  creature,"  mid  Dora  pontiitg.  "  I 
Eau't  think  wbat  papa  can  have  been  about,  when  he 
cbose  such  a  vexatioas  thing  to  be  my  companion.  Who 
wants  a  protector?  I  am  sure  /  don't  want  n  protector. 
Jip  citn  protect  me  a  great  ileal  belter  than  Hiss  Murd- 
)tone— can't  you,  Ji^,  dent?" 
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He  ooly  winked  lazily,  when  she  kissed  his  ball  of  • 
head. 

^  Papa  calls  her  my  confidential  friend,  but  I  am  sore 
the  is  no  such  thing  —  is  she,  Jip  ?  We  are  not  going  tc 
confide  in  sach  cross  people,  Jip  and  I.  We  mean  to 
bestow  onr  confidence  where  we  like,  and  to  find  out  oar 
own  firiendS)  instead  of  having  them  found  out  for  us  — 
don't  we,  Jip  ?  " 

Jip  made  a  comfortable  noise,  in  answer,  a  tittle  Kke  a 
tea-kettle  when  it  sings.  As  for  me,  every  word  was  a 
new  heap  of  fetters,  riveted  above  the  last 

'^  It.  is  very  hard,  because  we  have  not  a  kind  Mama, 
that  we  are  to  have,  instead,  a  sulky,  gloomy  old  thing 
like  Miss  Murdstone,  always  following  us  about  —  isn't 
it,  Jip?  Never  mind,  Jip.  We  won't  be  confidential, 
and  we'll  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we  can  in  spite  of 
her,  and  we'll  tease  her,  and  not  please  her  —  won't  we^ 
Jip?" 

If  it  had  lasted  any  fonger,  I  think  I  must  have  gone 
down  on  my  knees  on  the  gravel,  with  the  probability 
before  me  of  grazing  them,  and  of  being  presently  ejected 
from  the  premises  besides*  But,  by  good  fortune  the 
greenhouse  was  not  fiir  o^  and  these  words  brought  us 
to  iL 

It  contained  quite  a  show  of  beautilnl  geraniums.  We 
loitered  along  in  front  of  them,  and  Dora  often  stopped 
to  admire  this  one  or  that  one,  and  I  stopped  to  admire 
the  same  one,  and  Dora,  laughing,  held  the  dog  up  ch\ld« 
ishly,  to  smell  the. flowers ;  and  if  we  were  not  all  thrt^ 
in  Fairyland,  certainly  /  was.  The  scent  of  a  geranium 
^eai^  at  this  day,  strikes  mc  with  a  half  comical,  half  seri- 
ous wonder  as  to  what  chaii;^  lins  (;ome  over  me  in  a 
moment;  nud  then  I  si>e  n  simw  hat  aiul  blue  ribbons^ 
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•fld  a  qoRDtitj  of  carla,  Mid  a  little  Mack  dog  being  held 
Dp,  in  two  slender  arms,  against  &  bank  of  bloMoms  and 
bright  leaves. 

Miss  Murdstone  liad  been  looking 'for  os.  She  found 
us  herei  and  presented  her  uncongeniai  cheek,  the  Utile 
wrioklea  ia  it  611ed  wilh  liair-powder,  lo  Dora  to  be 
kiaeed.  Then  ahe  took  Dora's  anu  in  hers,  and  marcbed 
US  in  lo  breakfast  as  if  it  were  a  soldier's  funeraL 

How  manjr  cups  of  tea  I  drank,  because  Dora  made  it, 
I  don't  know.  Bat,  I  pw&ctly  remember  that  I  ast 
swilling  tea  until  my  whole  nervous  ayettm,  if  I  bad  had 
any  in  tbote  days,  must  have  gone  by  the  board.  By 
and  by  we  went  lo  ohurcL  Uiss  Murdstone  was  b^ 
tween  Dora  and  nte  in  tbe  pew ;  but  I  bean!  her  sing, 
and  ibe  congregation  vanished.  A  lemion  va^*  delivered 
— about  Dora,  rf  course  —  and  1  am  afraid  tiiat  is  all  J 
know  of  the  aervioe. 

We  bad  a  quiet  day.  No  company,  a  walk,  a  family 
dinner  of  four,  and  an  evening'  of  looking  over  books 
and  pictures ;  Uits  Murdstone,  with  a  homily  before  her, 
and  her  eye  upon  us,  keeping  guard  vigilantly.  Ab  I 
Uule  did  Mr.  Spenlow  imi^ne,  when  be  sat  opposite  te 
me  after  dinner  that  day,  witb  his  pocket-handkerchief 
over  bia  head,  how  fervently  I  was  embrauing  him,  in 
my  fancy,  as  hie  soo-in-lBW  I  litUe  did  he  think,  wbea 
I  look  leave  of  him  at  night,  that  ha  had  just  given  lua 
full  coosent  lo  my  being  engaged  to  Dtna,  and  that  I  wm 
invoking  blessings  on  his  head  I 

We  depttrted  early  in  the  rooming,  for  we  had  a  Sal- 
vage case  coming  on  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  requiring  k 
rather  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  of  navi- 
gation,  in  which  (as  we  couldn't  be  expected  to  know 
QiiicJi  about  those  mftlteta  in  the  Commons)  tbe  judge 
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bad  entreated  two  old  Trinity  Mastei^  for  charity  s  s^ake, 
to  oome  and  Mp  him  oot.  Dora  was  at  the  breakfast- 
table  to  make  the  tea  again,  however ;  and  I  had  the 
melancholy  pleaaope  of  taking  off  my  hat  to  her  in  the 
phaeton,  as  she  stood  on  the  doorat^  with  Jip  in  her 
arms. 

What  the  Admiralty  was  to  me  that  day ;  what  noiw 
rense  I  made  of  our  ease  in  my  mind,  as  I  listened  to  it ; 
how  I  saw  **'  DoEA  **  engraved  upon  the  blade  of  the 
silver  oar  which  tbey  lay  upon  the  table,  as  the  emblem 
of  that  high  jurisdiction ;  and  how  I  ielt  when  Mr.  Spen- 
low  went  home  without  me  (I  had  had  an  insane  hope 
that  he  might  take  me  Imck  again),  as  if  I  were  a  mar- 
iner myself,  and  the  ship  to  which  I  belonged  had  sailed 
away  and  left  me  on  a  desert  island ;  I  shall  make  no 
fruitless  effort  to  describe.  If  that  sleepy  old  court  could 
rouse  itself,  and  present  in  any  visible  form  the  day 
dreams  I  have  had  in  it  about  Dora,  it  would  reveal 
my  truth* 

I  don't  mean  the  dreams  that  I  dreamed  on  that  day 
alone,  but  day  after  day,  from  week  to  week,  and  term  tu 
term.  1  went  there,  not  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on, 
but  to  think  about  Dora.  If  ever  1  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  cases,  as  they  dragged  their  slow  length  before 
me,  it  was  only  to  wonder,  in  the  matrimonial  cases  (re* 
meinbering  Dora)  how  it  was  that  married  people  coald 
ever  be  otherwise  than  happy ;  and,  in  the  Prerogativo 
fsahcs  to  consider,  if  the  money  in  question  liad  been  left 
to  me,  what  were  the  foremost  steps  I  should  immedi* 
ately  have  taken  in  regard  to  Dora.  Within  the  first 
Ireek  of  my  passion,  I  bought  four  sumptuous  waistcoats 
—  not  for  myself;  /  had  no  prkle  in  them ;  for  Dora  — 
and   took  to  wearing  straw-colored  kid  gloves   in   the 
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sU'tiete,  and  luid  the  foundationB  of  all  the 
ever  bad.  If  the  boots  I  wore  at  that  period  could  onl; 
be  (uroduced  and  compared  with  the  natural  siae  of  mj 
foet,  ihey  would  show  what  the  state  ef  my  heart  was,  in 


And  yel,  wretched  cripple  as  I  made  mjself  bj  ttui 
■U  of  hoiDftge  to  Dora,  I  walked  miles  upou  miles  daily 
ID  the  hope  of  seeing  her.  Nut  onlj  was  I  soon  as  well 
known  on  the  Norwood  Road  as  the  postmen  on  thai 
beat,  but  I  pei'vadcd  London  likewise.  I  walked  olionl 
tbe  streets  wbei-e  tlie  bc^t  shops  for  ladies  were,  I  haunted 
the  Basaar  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  I  fagged  through  the 
Park  again  and  again,  long  atler  1  was  quite  knocke<l  up. 
Someiimes,  at  long  intervals  and  on  rare  occasions,  I  Raw 
her.  Perhaps  I  n)w  her  glove  waved  in  a  carri^e  niii- 
dow  ;  perhaps  1  met  her,  walked  with  her  and  MImi 
Uurdiitone  a  little  wh^,  and  spoke  to  h<:r.  In  Hie  hit- 
ler case  I  was  always  very  miwrable  ufterwai'dji.  to  think 
that  I  had  $aid  nothing  to  the  purpose  ;  or  that  fhn  h;id 
110  idea  of  the  extent  of  my  devotion,  or  tlint  f-hc  ciirrd 
ootliing  about  me.  I  was  always  looking  out,  a*  may  be 
supposed,  for  another  invitation  to  Mr.  Sjieiilow's  house 
1  wa$  always  being  disappointed,  for  I  got  none. 

Mrs.  Crupp  must  have  been  a  woman  of  penetmtion  ; 
for  when  this  aUHcliment  was  but  a  few  weeks  old,  and  I 
had  not  bad  the  courage  to  write  more  explicitly  even  to 
Agnes,  than  tliut  I  hud  been  to  Mi'.  Spenlow's  boasC, 
'  wliose  family,"  I  added,  "  consists  uf  one  daughter  ;  "  — 
I  say  Mrs.  Crupp  roust  have  been  a  woman  of  peneti-a- 
tion,  liar,  even  in  that  early  stage,  she  found  it  out  Slie 
;ame  up  to  me  one  evening,  when  I  was  very  low,  to  a^k 
^she  l>eing  then  afflicted  with  the  disorder  I  have  mi;n< 
tioned)  if  I  could  oblige  her  with  a  little  tiocture  of  car- 
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ouxed  wtth  rimbttrti^  aod  iaporcd  vith  sevtrc 
drops  of  the  tfmtMttjt  of  doves  whidi  was  tlie  best  nmcdy 
(or  her  oooipfauBi;  —  or,  if  I  had  not  such  a  ihb^  by 
me,  with  a  little  brandf,  which  was  the  next  best.  It 
was  not,  she  renmihed,  so  palatable  to  her,  but  it  was  the 
next  best.  As  I  had  neTer  even  heard  of  the  firBt  real- 
edj,  and  alwajs  had  the  seaNid  in  the  doset,  I  gave 
llrs.  Cropp  a  ghiss  of  the  second,  whidi  (that  I  night 
have  no  suspicion  of  its  being  devoted  to  any  improper 
use)  she  began  to  taise  in  my  presence. 

**  Cheer  np,  sir,"  gaid  Mrs.  Crupp,  **  I  can't  abear  lo 
see  yon  so^  sir,  Vm  a  mother  myseU*.** 

I  did  not  quite  peroeive  the  application  of  this  fact  to 
jwjyjdf,  bat  I  smiled  on  Mrs.  Cnipp,  as  benignly  as  ^iis 
in  my  power. 

^  Come,  sir/'  said  Mrs.  Crupp.  ^  Excuse  me.  I  know 
what  it  is,  sir.     There's  a  lady  in  tlie  onse.** 

**•  Mrs.  Crupp  ?  **  I  returned,  reddening* 

**■  Ob,  bies3  you !  Keep  a  good  heart,  sir !  '*  said  Miv. 
Crupp,  nodding  encouragemenL  ^  Never  say  die,  sir  1 
If  she  don*t  smile  upon  you,  there's  a  many  as  will. 
You're  a  young  gentleman  to  be  smiled  on,  Mr.  Copper- 
full,  and  you  must  learn  your  walue,  sir." 

Mrs.  Crupp  always  called  me  Mr.  Copperfull  firstly, 
no  doubt,  because  it  whs  not  ray  name ;  and  secondly,  I 
am  indined  to  think,  in  some  indistinct  association  with 
a  washing-day. 

^  What  makes  you  suppose  there  is  any  youog  lady  in 
the  case,  Mrs.  Crupp  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  Mr.  Copperfull,"  said  Mi*8.  Crupp,  with  a  great  deal 
of  feeling,  "  l*m  a  rootlier  myself." 

For  >ome  lime  Mrs.  Crupp  couKl  only  lay  Iter  hand 
up:»ii   111  r  nankeen  busom,  and  iurtify  herself  agaiudt  re* 
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tuniing  pain  with  sips  of  her  medicine.     At  length  she 
spoke  again. 

^  When  the  present  set  were  took  for  you  by  yoor 
dear  aunt,  Mr.  Copperftill,'*  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  *^  my  re- 
mark were,  I  had  now  found  sammun  I  could  care  for 
'Thank  Ev'inT  were  the  expression,  *I  have  now  foumi 
fumniun  I  can  care  forP  —  You  don't  eat  enough,  ftir, 
uor  yet  drink.** 

**  la  that  what  you  found  your  supposition  on,  Mrs. 
Crupp?"  said  I. 

^*  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  in  a  tone  approaching  to 
severity,  '*  I've  laundressed  other  yoong  gentlemen  be- 
sides yourself.  A  young  gentleman  may  be  over*careful 
of  himself,  or  he  may  be  under-careful^  of  himself.  He 
may  brush  his  hair  too  regular,  or  too  unregular.  He 
may  wear  his  boots  much  too  large  for  him,  or  much  too 
small.  That  is  according  as  the  young  gentleman  has 
his  original  character  formed.  But  let  him  go  to  which 
extreme  he  may,  sir,  there's  a  young  lady  in  both  of 
em. 

Mrs.  Crupp  shook  her  head  in  such  a  determined 
manner,  that  I  had  not  an  inch  of  'vantage-ground  lefl. 

*'It  was  but  the  gentleman  which  died  here  before 
yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  "  that  fell  in  love  —  with  a 
barmaid — and  had  his  waistcoats  took  in  directly,  though 
much  swelled  by  drinking." 

"  Mrs.  Crupp,"  said  I,  **  I  must  beg  you  not  to  con- 
nect the  ^young  lady  in  my  case  with  a  barmaid,  or  any* 
lliing  of  that  sort,  if  you  please." 

**Mr.  Copperfull,"  returned  Mrs.  Crupp,  "Fm  a  moth« 
er  myself,  and  not  likely.  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,  if  I 
intrude.  I  should  never  wish  to  intrude  where  I  were 
not  welcome.     But  you  aix'  a  young  gentleman,  Mr. 
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CopperfuU,  and  my  adwice  to  you  is,  to  cheer  up,  sir,  to 
keep  a  good  heart,  and  to  know  your  own  walue.  If 
yoa  was  to  take  to  something,  sir,''  said  Mrs.  Crupp,  '*  if 
you  was  to  take  to  skittles,  now,  which  is  healthy,  you 
might  find  it  divert  your  mind,  and  do  you  good." 

With  these  words,  Mrs.  Cropp,  affecting  to  be  very 
careful  of  the  brandy  —  which  was  all  gone  —  thanked 
me  with  a  majestic  courtesy,  and  retired.  As  her  figure 
disappeared  into  the  gloom  of  the  entry,  thib  counsel 
certainly  presented  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  light  of  a 
slight  liberty  on  Mrs.  C^pp'a  pai^t;  but,  at  the  same 
time»  I  iras  content  tp  ree^ve  it|  in  another  point  ot* 
▼lew,  as^ja  word  to  the  wise,  and  a  warning  in  future  lo 
keep  my  aeoret  better. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

TOUMr   TS ADDLES. 

It  maj  have  bees  in  cbmeqaence  of  Urs.  Grapp'f 
advice,  and  perhaps,  for  no  betMr  reason  than  because 
there  was  a  certain  similarity'  in  the  sound  of  the  wards 
slcittles  and  Tniddles,  tbM  it  c«me  Into  taj  heAd,  next 
daj,  to  go  and  look  afler  Traddlesi  Ttte  time  he  had 
mentioned  was  more  than  out,  and  he  lived  in  a  little 
street  near  the  Vnterinary  Collie  at  Camden  Town, 
which  was  prinrapall^  tenanted,  as  one  of  our  clerks  who 
lived  in  that  direction  informed  me,  hj  gentlemen  stu- 
dents, who  bought  live  donkey's,  and  made  experiments 
on  those  qnadrnpeds  in  their  private  apartments.  Hav- 
ing obtained  from  this  cleric  a  direction  to  the  academie 
grove  in  question,  I  set  out,  the  same  afternoon,  to  visit 
my  old  school-fellow. 

I  fbnnd  that  the  street  was  not  as  desirable  a  one  as 
I  could  have  wished  it  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  Traddles. 
The  inhabitants  appeared  to  have  a  propensity  to  throw 
any  little  trifles  they  were  not  in  want  of,  into  the  road: 
which  not  only  made  it  rank  and  sloppy,  but  untidy  too^ 
0)1  account  of  the  cabbage-leaves.  The  refiise  was  not 
wliolly  vegetable  either,  for  I  myself  saw  a  shoe,  a 
doubled-up  saucepan,  a  black  bonnet,  and  an  umbrella, 
in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  as  I  was  looking  oat 
for  the  number  I  vrsnted. 
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The  general  air  of  the  place  reminded  me  forcibly  of 
the  days  when  I  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber. 
An  indescribable  character  of  faded  gentility  that  at- 
tached to  the  house  I  sought,  and  made  it  unlike  all  the 
other  houses  in  the  street  —  though  they  were  all  built 
oQ  one  monotonous  pattern,  and  looked  like  the  early 
copies  of  a  blundering  boy  who  was  learning  to  make 
liouses,  and  had  not  yet  got  out  of  his  cramped  brick 
and  mortar  pothooks  —  reminded  me  still  more  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Micawber.  Happening  to  arrive  at  the  door 
as  it  was  opened  to  the  afternoon  milkman,  I  was  re~ 
minded  of  Mr.  and  Mrsj.  Micawber  more  forcibly  yet 

^  Now,''  said  the  milkman  to  a  very  youthful  servant* 
girL  ^  Has  that  there  little  bill,  of  mine  been  .heard 
on?" 

'^Oh  master  says  he'll  attend  to  it  immediate,"  was 
the  reply. 

^  Because,"  said  the  milkman,  going  on  as  if  he  had 
received  no  answer,  and  speaking,  as  I  judged  from  his 
tone,  rather  for  the  edification  of  somebody  within  the 
house,  than  of  the  youthful  servant  —  an  impression 
which  was  strengthened  by  his  manner  of  glaring  down 
the  passage  —  **  Because  that  there  little  bill  has  been 
running  so  long,  that  I  begin  to  believe  it!s  run  away 
altogether,  i|nd  never  won't  be  heerd  of.  Now,  I'm  not 
»-going  to  stand  it,  you  know  I "  said  the  milkman,  still 
throwing  his  voice  into  the  house,  and  glaring  down  the 
passive* 

As  to  his  dealing  in  the  mild  article  of  milk,  by  the 
by,  there  never  was  a  greater  anomaly.  His  deport- 
ment  would  have  been  fierce  in  a  butcher  or  a  brandy** 
merchant. 

The  voice  of  the  youthful  servant  became  faint,  hal 
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ibe  seemed  to  me,  fh>ra  the  action  of  ber  Ups,  again  U 
murmur  tbat  it  would  be  Btteaded  to  immediate. 

"  I  tell  70U  nfaat,"  said  the  milkmiin,  looking  bard  at 
iter  for  the  first  time,  and  (skiug  her  by  the  chio,  "  an 
joa  fond  of  milk  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  likes  it,"  ahe  replied. 

"  Good,"  said  the  milkman.  "  Then  yon  won't  bmr* 
none  to-morrow.  D'ye  bear  ?  Not  a  ftsgment  of  milk 
foB  won't  have  to-morrow." 

I  thought  she  seemed,  upon  the  whole,  relio'red,  1*7 
(he  prospect  of  baviog  any  to-daj.  Tbe  milkman,  aftei 
(baking  his  head  at  her,  darkly,  leleased  her  chin,  and 
with  anything  rather  than  good-will  opened  his  can,  and 
deposited  the  usual  quantity  in  the  family  jug.  This 
done,  he  went  away,  muttering,  and  uttered  the  ciy  of 
bis  trade  next  door,  in  a  Tiodiotive  shriek. 

"  Does  Mr.  Tntddles  live  here  ?"  I  tben  inquired. 

A.  mysteridtis  voice  from  the  end  of  the  passage  replied 
"  Tes.''    Upon  which  the  youthful  servant  replied  "  Yes." 

"  Is  be  at  home  ?  "  said  L 

Again  tbe  mysterious  voice  replied  in  the  affirnwUve, 
and  again  the  servant  echoed  iL  Upon  this,  I  walked 
in,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  servant's  directions  walked 
up-stairs ;  conscious  as  I  passed  the  hack  parloinlaori 
that  I  was  surveyed  by  a  mysteiions  eye,  probably  bfr 
longing  to  the  mysterious  voice- 
When  I  got  to  tbe  lop  of  tbe  stairs  —  the  home  was 
only  H  story  liigh  above  tbe  ground  floor  —  Traddlea 
was  on  tlie  lauding  to  meet  me.  He  was  deligbtad  to 
see  me,  and  gave  me  welcome,  with  great  beartineaa,  to 
bis  little  room.  It  was  in  the  front  of  the  bouse,  and 
extremely  neat,  though  sparely  furnished.  It  was  hia 
Wi/y  room,  I  ^aw ;  ior  there  was  a  sofa-bedstead  in  Hi 
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and  his  blacking-brushes  and  blacking  were  among  his 
books -^  on  the  top  shelf,  behind  a  dictionary.  His 
table  was  covered  with  papers,  and  he  was  hard  at  work 
in  an  old  coat.  I  Ick>ked  at  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  but 
I  saw  everything,  even  to  the  prospect  of  a  church  upon 
bis^  china  inkstand,  as  I  sat  down  —  and  this,  too,  was 
a  faculty  confirtned  in  me  in  the  old  Micawber  times, 
▼i&ridus  ingenious  arrangements  he  had  made,  for  the 
disguise  of  his  chest  of  drawers,  and  the  accommodation 
6f  his  bbots,  his  shavlng-glass,  and  so  forth,  particularly 
impressed  themselves  upon  me,  as  evidences  of  the  samo 
Traddled,  who  used  to  make  models  of  elephant's  dens 
in  writing-paper  to  put  flies  in ;  and  to  comfort  hiitlself 
under  ill-us^age,  with  the  memorable  works  of  art  I  have 
6o  often  mentioned. 

In  a  comt^t  of  the  room  wa^  something  neatly  covered 
np  with  a  large  white  cloth.  I  could  not  make  out  what 
that  was. 

^  Traddlesj**  said'  I,  shaking  handd  with  him  again, 
after  I  had  sat  down.     *'I  am  delighted  to  see  you." 

**  I  am  delighted  to  see  yow,  Copperfield,**  he  returned. 
•*  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you.  It  was  because  I 
was  thoroughly  glad  to  see  you  when  we  met  in  Ely- 
place,  and  was  sure  you  were  thoroughly  glad  to  see  me, 
that  I  gave  you  this  address  instead  of  my  address  at 
liiambers.^ 

**Oh  !     You  have  chambers?"  said  I. 

"  Why,  I  have  the  fourth  of  a  room  and  a  passage, 
and  the  fburlh  of  a  clerk,"  returned  Traddles.  •*  Three 
others  and  myself  unite  to  have  a  set  of  chatiibers  — 
to  look  business-like  —  and  we  quarter  the  clerk  too» 
Half-a-crown  a  week  he  costs  me." 

His  old  simple  character  and  good  temper,  and  some- 
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Ihing  of  his  old  unlucky  fortune  also,  I  thought,  smiled 
at  me  in  the  amile  with  which  fae  made  tbia  explanatiod. 

"  It's  BOt  because  I  hare  the  least  pride,  Copperfield, 
jou  underitand,"  said  Traddles,  "tbat  I  doa't  usually 
gire  my  address  here.  It^i  only  on  acooaot  of  tbote 
who  oome  to  me,  who  might  not  like  to  come  here. 
For  myMJf,  I  am  fighting  my  way  oa  in  the  worM 
against  difficulties,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  if  I  nude 
a  pretence  of  doing  anything  ebe." 

"  You  are  reading,  for  the  bar,  Mr.  Waterbrook  ia- 
formed  me?"  said  I. 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Traddles,  robbing  his  hands,  slowly 
over  one  another,  "  I  am  reading  for  the  bar.  The  ftet 
is,  I  have  just  begun  to  keep  my  terms,  afler  rather  a 
long  delay.  It's  some  time  since  I  was  articled,  bat  tbe 
payment  of  that  hundred  ponads  was  a  great  pulL  A 
great  pull  1 "  said  Traddles,  with  a  wince,  sa  if  he  had 
had  a  tooth  out. 

^  Do  yoQ  know  what  I  can't  help  thinking  ot,  Trad- 
dles, as  I  ut  here  looking  at  you  7 "  I  asked  him. 

"  No,"  said  he. 

"  That  sky~Uue  suit  you  used  to  wear," 

"  Lord,  to  be  sure  I "  cried  Traddles,  laughing. 
"  Tight  in  the  arms  and  legs,  you  know  ?  Dear  me  I 
Well  I     Those  were  happy  times,  weren't  they  ?  " 

"X  think  our  school-master  might  have  made  theai 
happier,  without  doing  any  harm  to  any  of  us,  I  ac- 
knowledge,"  I  retamed. 

"  Perhaps  he  might,"  said  Traddles.  "  Bui  dear  dm, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  fun  going  on.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  nights  in  tbe  bedroom?  When  we  used  to 
bare  the  suppers?  And  when  you  used  to  tell  tba 
ttories?     Ha,ha,ba'.     And  do  yon  remember  when  I 
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got  caned  for  erjing  about  Mr.  Mell?     Old  Croakle 
I  should  like  to  see  him  again,  tool" 

*^  He  was  a  bmle  to  jou,  Traddles,**  said  I»  indigo 
nautlj ;  for  bis  gpDod-humor  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had 
seea  him  beateo  but  jeslerdaj. 

«"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  returned  Traddles.  *"  Rcallj  ? 
Perhaps  he  was,  rather.  But  it's  all  over,  a  loQg  whilr. 
Old  Creakle  I " 

^*'  You  were  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  then  ?  "  said.L 

^  Of  course  I  was ! "  said  Traddles.  ^  The  one  I  was 
always  going  to  write  to.  And  always  didn't,  eh  I  Ha, 
ha,  ha !  Yes,  I  had  an  uncle  then.  He  died  soon  afier 
I  left  scheoL" 

"  Indeed  I " 

**  Yes.  He  was  a  retired  —  what  do  you  call  it  I  — 
draper — cloth-mercbani  —  and  had  made  me  his  heir. 
But  he  didn*t  like  me  when  I  grew  up." 

^  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? "  said  I.  He  was  so 
composed,  that  I  fancied  he  must  have  some  other 
meaning. 

**  O  dear  yes,  Copperfield  !  I  mean  it,"  replied  Trad- 
dles. ^  It  was  an  unfortunate  thing,  but  be  didn't  like 
me  at  all.  He  said  I  wasn't  at  all  what  he  expected, 
aod  so  he  married  his  house-keeper." 

^  And  what  did  you  do  ?  "  I  asked. 

'^I  didn't  do  anything  in  particular,"  said  Traddles. 
<*  I  lived  with  tbem,  waiting  to  be  put  out  in  the  work!, 
until  his  gout  unfortunately  flew  to  his  stomach  -^* 
and  so  be  died,  and  so  she  married  a  young  man,  and 
90  I  wasn't  provided  for." 

*"  Did  you  get  nothing,  Traddles,  after  all  ? " 

*"  Oh  dear  yes ! "  said  Traddles.  ''  I  got  fifty  poonds. 
I  had  never  been  brought  up  to  any  profession,  and  at 
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lirst  I  was  at  a  low  what  to  do  for  myself.  However 
I  began,  with  the  aHistrnKie  of  the  Gon  of  a  profeuiooal 
man,  who  had  been  to  Salem  Houae  —  Tawler,  with 
hie  nos<  on  one  aide.    Do  ;ou  reooUect  htm  7 " 

No.  He  had  not  been  there  with  me;  all  tbe  noooi 
were  straigbt  in  my  day. 

"  It  don'*,  matter,"  taid  Traddles.  "  I  began,  by  maani 
of  his  assistance,  to  copy  law-writings.  That  didn't 
answer  very  well;  and  then  I  began  to  state  cases  for 
them,  and  make  abstracts,  and  do  that  wrt  of  worL 
For  I  am  a  plodding  kind  of  fellow,  Copper&ld,  and 
had  learnt  the  way  of  doing  such  things  pithily.  Well ! 
That  put  it  in  my  head  to  enter  myself  as  a  law^bident; 
and  that  ran  away  with  all  that  waa  left  of  the  flily 
pounds.  Yawler  recommended  me  to  one  or  two  other 
offlctM,  liowever  —  Mr.  Walerbrook's  lor  one  — and  I 
got  a  good  many  jobs.  I  was  fortunate  enoDgk,  too,  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  person  in  tbe  publishing  way, 
who  was  getting  up  an  eneydopadia,  and  be  set  me  to 
work,  and,  indeed  "  (glancing  at  hia  table),  "  I  am  al 
work  for  him  al  this  minute.  I  am  not  a  bad  compiler, 
Copperfleld,"  said  Traddles,  preserving  the  same  air  of 
cheerful  confidence  in  all  lie  said,  "  but  I  have  no  iaveo- 
lion  at  all ;  not  a  particle.  I  suppose  there  never  wat 
a  young  man  with  less  originality  tlian  I  bare." 

As  Traddles  seemed  to  expect  that  I  should  assent  (u 
ibis  as  9  mutter  of  course,  I  nodded ;  and  he  went  uii, 
with  the  same  sprightly  patienoe  — >  I  can  find  do  better 
ezpreesion  —  as  before. 

"So,  by  litlle  and  little,  and  not  Uring  high,  I  man- 
aged to  scrape  up  the  hundred  pooodi  at  last,"  said 
rtaddtesi  "and  ihank  Heaven  that's  paid-~tbongh  it 
«u  —  Ihougli  it  oorlainly  wns,"  said  Traddles,  wincing 
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■gain  AS  if  Ik  had  b«il  uiotber  tooth  oat,  "  a  pall.  1 
uin  living  by  the  sort  of  work  1  haTe  mentioned,  still, 
and  1  hope,  one  of  these  days,  to  get  coDiiect«d  wiift 
some  newspaper,  which  would  aloHiet  be  tbe  making  of 
mj  fortDoe.  Now,  Goppei£eld,  you  ar«  so  exactly  wliat 
you  used  to  be,  with  that  agreeable  fiice,  and  it's  so 
plca^nt  to  see  yon,  that  1  ^ban't  cMieeal  «Dylfaiug. 
llMrefore  you  must  know  that  I  am  engaged." 

Engaged  !  Oh  Don  I 

"  She  is  a  curate's  daughter,"  said  Traddles  ;  "  one  of 
u;3,  down  in  Devonshire.  Tes  1  "  For  be  smtr  mo 
glattce,  involuDtarily,  at  the  prospect  on  (be  Inkstand. 
"  That'o  the  church  I  You  come  romd  here,  to  tbe 
led,  out  of  this  gM«,"  tracing  his  finger  along  tbe  ink* 
stand,  "  and  exactly  where  I  boM  this  pen,  there 
stands  the  bouse  —  facing,  you  nnderatand,  towards  the 
chorch." 

The  delight  with  which  be  entered  into  these  particu- 
lars, did  not  fiilly  present  itself  to  me  until  afterwards  i 
for  niy  selBsb  thoughts  wer«  making  a  gronnd-plan  of 
Mr.  Spenlow's  bouse  and  garden  at  the  same  moment. 

"She  is  Mioh  a  dear  girl  I '  said  Traddles  ;  *'a  little 
older  than  me,  hot  the  deareet  glri  [  I  told  yoa  I  was 
going  out  of  town  ?  I  have  been  down  there.  I  walked 
there,  and  I  walked  beak,  aifd  I  had  lite  moet  dellghlAil 
time  I  I  dare  say  ours  is  likely  to  be  a  rather  long  en- 
gagement, bat  our  motto  is  ■  Wait  and  hope  t '  We  al- 
ways aay  that.  '  Wait  and  hope,'  we  always  say.  And 
tbe  would  wait,  Copperfield,  till  she  wu  sixty  —  any 
•go  yo"  can  mention  —  for  me  I " 

Traddles  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with  a  triumphant 
smile,  put  hid  hand  upon  the  white  cloth  I  had  observed 

•*  However,"  be  said,  "  it's  not  that  we  haven't  mHde 
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a  Ueginning  towards  house-keeping.  No,  no ;  we  have 
begun.  We  must  get  on  by  degrees,  but  we  have  begua 
Here/'  drawing  the  cloth  off  with  great  pride  and  care, 
**  are  two  pieces  of  furniture  to  commence  with.  Thitf 
flower-pot  and  stand,  she  bought  herself.  You  put  that 
in  a  parlor-window,''  said  Traddles,  falling  a  little  back 
from  it  to  survey  it  with  the  greater  admiration,  **  with 
a  plant  in  it,  and  —  and  there  you  are  I  This  little 
round  table  with  the  marble  top  (it's  two  feet  ten  in  cir- 
cumference), /  bought.  Tou  want  to  lay  a  book  down, 
you  know,  or  somebody  comes  to  see  you  or  your  wife, 
and  wants  a  place  to  stand  a  cup  of  tea  upon,  and  — 
and  there  you  are  again ! "  said  Traddles.  *'  It's  an 
admirable  piece  of  workopanship  —  firm  as  a  rock!" 

I  praised  them  both,  highly,  and  Traddles  replaced 
the  covering  as  carefully  as  he  had  removed  it. 

**It's  not  a  great  deal  towards  the  furnishing,"  said 
Traddles,  ''but  it's  something.  The  table-cloths,  and 
pillow-cases,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  are  what  dis- 
courage me  most,  Copperfield.  So  does  the  ironmongery 
—  candle-boxes,  and  gridirons,  and  that  sort  of  neces- 
saries —  because  those  things  tell,  and  mount  up.  How- 
ever, '  wait  and  hope ! '  And  I  assure  you  she's  the 
dearest  ^rl!" 

**  I  am  quite  certain  of  it,**  said  I. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,"  said  Traddles,  coming  back  Xo 
his  chair ;  ^  and  this  is  the  end  of  my  prosing  about  my- 
self, I  get  on  as  well  as  I  can.  I  don't  make  much,  but 
I  don't  spend  much.  In  general,  I  board  with  the  people 
down -stairs,  who  are  very  agreeable  people  indec<L 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawbcr  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  life,  and  are  excellent  company." 

"  My  dear  Traddles  I "  I  quickly  exclaimed.     "  What 
are  yon  talking  about l** 
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Traddles  looked  at  me,  as  if  he  wondered  what  J  \vii& 
talking  about. 

^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber ! "  I  repeated.  **  Why,  1 
am  intimately  acquainted  with  them!" 

An  opportune  double  knock  at  the  door,  which  I  knew 
well  from  old  experience  in  Windsor-terracOy  and  which 
Dobody  but  Mr.  Micawber  coukl  ever  have  knocked  at 
that  door,  resolved  any  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their 
being  my  old  friends.  I  begged  Traddles  to  ask  hit 
landlord  to  walk  up.  Traddles  accordingly  did  so,  over 
the  banister;  and  Mr.  Micawber,  not  a  bit  changed-— 
his  tights,  his  stick,  his  shirtrcollar,  and  his  eye-glass,  all 
the  8ame  as  ever  —  came  into  the  room  with  a  gented 
and  youthful  air. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Traddles,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, with  the  old  roll  in  his  voice,  as  he  checked  himself 
in  humming  a  soft  tune.  ^*  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  individual*  aKen  to  this  tenement,  in  your  sanc- 
tum." 

Mr.  Micawber  slightly  bowed  to  me,  and  pulled  up  his 
shirt-collar. 

*'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  **  said  I. 

'*  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  *^  yon  are  exceedingly 
obliging.     I  am  tVi  itcUu  quo.** 

^And  Mrs.  Micawber,  I  pursued?" 

''Sir,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  ''she  is  also^  tbank  Gid| 
im  statu  quo." 

"  And  the  children,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  rejoice  to  reply  thai 
Ihcy  are,  likewise,  in  the  enjoyment  of  salubrity." 

All  this  time,  Mr.  Micawber  had  not  known  me  in  th« 
least,  though  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with  me.  -But 
^Wy  seeing  me  smile,  he  examined  my  feilxit«ft  V\\^ 
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more  attention^  fell  back,  cried,  *' Is  it  possible !  nav<f 
I  the  pleasure  of  again  beholding  Copperfiel^ ! ''  nu^ 
sliook  me  by  both  h»nds  with  the  utmost  fervor. 

**  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Traddles  !  "  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
^  to  think  that  I  should  find  yon  acquainted  with  the 
friend  of  my  youth,  the  companion  of  earlier  days !  My 
dear  I"  cailling  over  the  banisters  to  Mrs.  Micawber. 
while  Traddks  looked  (with  reason)  not  a  little  amazed 
at  this  description  of  me,  *'  Here  is  a  gentleman  in  Mr. 
Traddlc^'s  apartment,  whom  he  wishes  to  have  the  pleas- 
uve  of  presenting  to  you,  my  love  I  **  I 

Mr.  Micawber  immediately  reappeared,  and  shook 
hands  with  me  again. 

*'And  how  is  our  good  friend  the  Dbctor  Copper- 
field  ? "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  and  all  tlie  circle  at 
Canterbury  ?  " 

^  I  have  none  but  good  accounts  of  them,"  said  I. 

^  I  am  most  delighted  to  hear  it,^  said  Mr.  Micawber. 
*']t  was  at  Canterbury  where  we  last  met.  Within  the 
shadow,  I  may  figuratively  say,  of  that  religiotrs  edifice, 
immortalized  by  Chaucer,  which  was  anciently  the  resort 
of  Pilgrims  from  the  remotest  comers  of —  in  short," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  ^in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  Cathedral" 

I  replied  that  it  was.  Mr.  Micawber  continued  talk- 
ilig  as  y<ilably  as  he  oonld ;  but  not,  I  thought,  without 
showing,  by  some  marks  of  concern  in  his  ccnntenance, 
that  he  was  sensible  of  sounds  in  the  next  loom,  as  of 
Mrs.  Micawber  washing  her  hands,  and  hurriedly  open- 
hig  anil  shutting  drawers  that  were  uneasy  in  theif 
action. 

''You  find  as,  Copperfield/'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with 
ooe  eye  on  Tradd\e8>,  ^  s^  ^T%%^\iX  ^\si^c^\^ViR4^  on  what 
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mmj'  be  designated  aa  a  email  and  iitiu»tuming  ecale ;  but, 
joa  are  aware  that  I  have,  in  tite  cuarse  o(  toy  car«ei', 
eurmoaatcd  difficUllJee,  and  coDquered  obstacles.  Tuu  . 
are  do  ttraoger  to  the  fact,  that  there  have  been  periods 
o£  my  lire,  when  it  has  been  requisite  that  I  should 
panse,  until  certain  expected  events  should  tnm  upi 
when  it  has  been  necewar/  that  I  should  fall  back,  be- 
fore making  irtutt  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accaaed  of  |Hre- 
sumption  in  lenniag — a  spring.  The  present  is  one  of 
tiMMe  momentous  stages  in  the  life  of  man.  You  find 
iiiF,  fallen  back, /or  a  spring  i  and  I  bav«  ever^  reason 
l«  believe  that  a  vigorous  leap  will  shoi'tlj'  be  the  resulu" 

I  was  expressing  mj  satisfaction,  when  Mrs.  Blicew- 
ber  came  in ;  a  little  more  elaUernly  than  she  used  to  be, 
or  so  she  seemed  now,  to  roj  unacouetomed  eyes,  but  still 
with  some  preparation  of  herself  for  company,  and  with  a 
pur  of  brown  gloves  on. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Uicawber,  leading  ber  towards 
me.  "  Here  is  a  gentleman  of  ibu  name  of  Copperfield, 
wlio  wishes  to  renew  hts  acquatnUnce  with  you." 

It  would  have  been  better,  as  it  turned  out,  to  liave 
led  geatjy  up  to  bis  aanouncement ;  for  Urs.  Micawber, 
being  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  was  overcome  by  it, 
and  was  taken  to  unwell,  tliat  Mr.  Micawber  was  oUiged, 
in  great  treptdatioB,  to  run  down  to  the  water-butt  Jo  the 
badkyard,  and  draw  a  basinful  to  lave  her  brow  witli. 
She  pMseoUy  revived,  however,  and  waa  really  pleased 
U)  see  me.  We  had  half  an  hour's  talk)  altogether ;  and 
I  asked  her  about  the  twins,  who,  she  aaid,  were  "  growu 
great  creatures  g  "  and  aJler  Master  aod  Misa  Mioawber, 
Bboin  she  described  as  "abeolnte  ^anU,"  but  they  were 
•ot  produced  on  Lkst  occasion. 

Mr.  Mioawber  was  verj  anxious  that  I  Bbcia\&  ftta.^  ^a 
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diniMT.  I  Bhould  not  hare  been  averse  to  do  so,  btiL  tlint 
I  imagined  I  delected  trouble,  and  calculation  relative  tc 
■  the  extent  of  the  cold  meat,  in  Mrs.  Micawber's  eye.  1 
thorefore  pleadt^d  another  engagement;  and  observing 
(hat  Mrs>  Micawber's  spirits  were  immediately  lightened, 
I  resisted  all  persuasion  to  forego  it 

But  I  told  Traddles,  and  Mr.  and  Mre.  Hicawber,  that 
before  I  could  think  of  leaving,  they  must  appoint  a  day 
when  they  would  come  and  dine  with  me.  The  occupa- 
tions to  which  Traddles  stood  pledged,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  fix  a  somewhat  distant  one ;  but  an  appointmenl 
was  made  for  the  purpose,  that  suited  us  all,  and  then  I 
took  my  leave. 

Mr.  Micawber,  under  pratence  of  showing  me  a  nearer 
way  than  that  by  which  I  had  come,  accompanied  me  to 
the  corner  of  the  street;  being  anxious  (he  explained  to 
me)  to  say  a  few  words  to  hu  old  friend,  in  ctmfidence. 

"  My  dear  Copper&eld,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  to  have  beneath  our  roof,  under 
existing  circumstances,  a  mind  like  that  which  gleams  — 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  —  which  gleama^^ 
in  year  friend  Traddles,  is  an  mispeakable  romfoK. 
With  a  washer- woman,  who  exposes  hard-bake  for  sale 
in  her  parlor- window,  dwelling  next  door,  and  a  Bow- 
sti'eet  officer  residing  over  the  way.  yoo  may  imagine 
ilmt  his  society  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  myself  and 
tu  Mrs.  Micawber.  I  am  at  present,  my  dear  Coppei^ 
field,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  corn  upon  commisuon.  It 
is  not  an  avocation  of  a  remunera^ve  description — in 
utiier  words  it  does  not  pay  —  and  some  temporary  em- 
bnrrassments  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have  been  the  am- 
sequence.  I  am,  however,  delighted  to  add  that  I  hnve 
aow  an  immediate  proape«A  o^  wimwMvn^  \awinj  up  (I 
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■m  not  at  liberty  to  iaj  in  what  direction),  which  I  trust 
will  enable  me  to  proride,  pennanenlly,  both  for  myself 
and  for  your  friend  Traddles,  in  whom  I  have  an  unaf- 
f[;cted  inleresL  Tou  may,  perhaps,  be  prepared  to  hear 
tliat  Mrs.  Micawher  is  in  a  state  of  health  which  renders 
it  not  wholly  improbable  that  an  addition  may  be  ulli- 
matety  made  to  tliose  pledges  of  alTection  which  —  in 
i^hcrt,  to  the  infantine  gronp.  Mrs.  Micawber's  family 
have  been  bo  good  as  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  at 
tliia  state  of  things.  I  have  merely  to  observe  that  I  am 
not  aware  it  is  any  business  of  theirs,  and  that  I  repel 
that  exhibition  of  feeling  with  scorn,  and  with  defiance!" 
Mr.  Micawber  then  shook  bands  with  me  again,  and 
left  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HX.   UICAWBEB'S   QAUKTLET. 

Until  (lie  day  arrived  on  whicb  I  waa  to  enteHun 
my  newly-found  old  friends,  I  lived  principally  on  Dora 
and  coffee.  In  my  love-lorn  condition,  my  appetite  lan- 
guished; and  1  vm  glad  of  it,  fori  felt  as  thongh  it  would 
Ijave  been  un  act  of  perfidy  towards  Dora  to  bnv«  a 
tiatitral  relish  for  my  dinner.  The  quantity  of  walking 
exercise  I  look,  was  not  in  this  rei^pect  attended  with  its 
usual  consequence,  as  tlie  disappointment  couDteracted 
t1ie  freah  air.  I  liave  my  douhU,  loo,  founded  on  the 
acute  experience  acquired  at  tbis  period  of  my  life, 
whether  a  sound  enjoyment  of  animal  food  can  develop 
iUelf  freely  in  any  liuman  subject  who  is  always  in  torment 
fi-om  tight  boots.  I  think  the  extremitien  require  to  be  at 
peace  before  the  stomach  will  conduct  itself  with  vigor. 

On  the  occasion  of  tins  domestic  little  party,  I  did  not 
repeat  roy  former  extensive  preparations.  I  merely  pro* 
\  ided  a  pair  of  sole.'^,  a  small  leg  of  mutton,  and  a  pigeon- 
pie.  Mrs.  Crupp  broke  out  into  rebellion  on  my  first 
luishrul  hint  in  reference  to  the  cooking  of  the  fish  and 
joint,  and  said,  with  a  dignified  sense  of  injury,  "Nol 
No,  sir  1  You  will  not  ask  me  sich  a  thing,  for  yoD  an 
belter  acquainted  with  me  than  to  suppose  me  capable 
of  doing  what  I  cannot  do  with  ampial  satisfaction  to  my 
OH'ii  feelings  ! "      But,  \a  iVic  ftit^  &  compromise   was 
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effected ;  anel  Mrs.  Crapp  oonsented  to  achieve  this  feat^ 
on  condition  that  I  dined  from  home  for  a  fortnight  afler- 
wards. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  that  what  I  underwent  fron 
Mrs.  Cnipp,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  she  ^ab« 
lighed  over  me,  was  dreadfaL  I  never  was  so  much 
afraid  of  any  onew  We  made  a  compromise  of  every- 
thing. If  I  hesitated,  she  was  taken  with  that  wonderful 
disorder  which  was  always  lying  in  ambush  in  her  sys- 
tem, ready,  at  the  shortest  notice,  to  prey  upon  her  vitals. 
If  I  rang  the  bell  impatiently,  afler  half  a  dozen  unavail- 
ing modest  pulls,  and  she  appeared  at  last — which  was 
not  by  any  means  to  be  relied  upon  —  she  would  appear 
with  a  reproachful  aspect,  sink  breathless  on  a  chair  near 
the  door,  lay  her  hand  upon  her  nankeen  bosom,  and 
become  so  ill,  that  I  was  glad,  at  any  sacrifice  of  brandy 
or  anything  else,  to  get  rid  of  her.  If  I  objected  to  hav- 
ing my  bed  made  at  Rve  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  —  which 
I  do  still  think  an  uncomfortable  arrangement  —  one 
motion  of  her  hand  towards  the  same  nankeen  region  of 
wounded  sensibility  was  enough  to  make  me  falter  an 
apology.  In  short,  I  would  have  done  anything  in  an 
honorable  way  rather  than  give  Mrs.  Crupp  <^ence; 
and  she  was  the  terror  of  my  life. 

I  bought  a  second-hand  dumb-waiter  for  this  dinner 
;uirty,  in  preference  to  reengaging  the  handy  young  man  ; 
against  whom  1  had  conceived  a  prejudice,  in  consequence 
of  meeting  bkn  in  the  Strand,  one  Sunday  morning,  in  a 
waistcoat  remarkably  like  one  of  mine,  which  had  been 
missing  since  the  former  occasion.  The  ''young  gal'' 
was  reengaged ;  but  on  the  stipulation  that  she  should 
only  bring  in  the  dishes,  and  then  withdraw  to  the  land- 
iDg^plaoe,  beyond  the  outer  door ;  where  a  habit  of  snif* 
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Gng  »be  had  conbvotad  would  be  lost  upon  the  gaefl^ 
and  where  her  retirittg  ob  the  plates  would  be  a  physical 
imposi'ibilitjr. 

Having  laid  in  the  materials  for  a  bonl  of  punch,  ti 
tie  compounded  by  Ur,  Micawberi  having  provided  ■ 
boltle  t^  lavender-water,  two  wax-candle^  a  paper  of 
mixed  {Hns,  and  a  pinoushim,  to  asBiat  Mra.  Mioawber 
in  lier  toilet,  at  my  dre»aing-l«ble ;  having  also  caD!<ed 
tlie  Gre  in  my  bedroom  to  be  lighted  for  Mn.  Hicawbei'i 
cnnvenience ;  and  having  laid  the  cloth  with  my  own 
bands,  I  awaited  the  result  with  composure. 

At  the  appointed  time,  my  three  visitors  arrived  to- 
gether. Mr.  Mieawber  with  more  shin^collar  than  ui^ual, 
and  a  new  ribbon  to  his  eye-glass ;  Mrs.  Micawber  vi'ith 
her  cap  in  a  whity-brown  paper  parcel ;  Traddles  carry- 
ing the  parcel,  and  supporting  Mrs.  Micawber  on  bis 
arm.  They  were  all  deligliled  with  my  residotce.  Wlien 
I  conducted  Mrs.  Micawber  to  my  dressing-table,  and 
she  saw  the  scale  on  which  it  was  prepared  for  her,  she 
was  in  such  raptures,  that  she  called  Mr.  Micawber  to 
come  in  and  look. 

"  My  dear  Copperfiald,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  this  is 
luxurious.  This  is  a  way  of  life  which  reminds  me  of 
the  period  when  I  was  myself  in  a  state  of  oelibacyi  and 
Urs.  Micawber  had  not  yet  been  solicited  to  plight  her 
faith  at  the  Hymeneal  altar." 

"  He  means,  solicited  by  bim,  Mr.  Copp«rfleld)' 
said  Mrs.  AlicawbM  arcbly.  "He  cannot  answer  for 
olhers." 

"  My  dear,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber  with  sudden  seri* 
ousness,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  answer  for  others.  I  am 
loo  well  aware  that  when,  in  the  inscmtaUe  decreea  of 
FaUi,  you  wer«  reserved  for  me,  it  is  possible  you  m^ 
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have  been  reaenred  for  one,  destined,  after  a  protraoteu 
struggle,  at  length  to  fall  a  victim  to  pecuniary  involve- 
ments  of  a  complicated  nature.  I  understand  your  allu- 
sion, my  love.     I  regret  it,  but  1  can  bear  it." 

**  Micawber  I "  ezchmned  Mrs^  Micawber,  in  tears. 
''Have  I  deserved  this!  I,  who  never  have  deserted 
jou;  who  never  toiU  desert  yoa,  Micawber  I " 

'^My  love,**  said  Mr.  Mieawberv  much  afiected,  ^  you 
will  forgive,  and  our  old  and  tried  finendGopperfie Id 
wiU»  I  am  sorey  forgive,  the  momentary  laceration  of  n 
wounded  spirit, made  sensitive  by  a  recent  collision  with 
the  Minion  of  Power  — •  in  other  words,  with  a  ribald 
Turncock  attached  to  the  water- works  —  and  will  pity, 
not  condemn,  its  excesses.'* 

Mr.  Micawber  then  embraced  Mrs.  Micawber,  and 
pressed  my  hand ;  leaving  me  to  infer  from  this  broken 
allusion  that  his  domestic  supply  of  water  had  been  cut 
<^  that  afternoon,  in  consequenoe  of  default  in  the  pay- 
ment  df  the  company's  ifates. 

To  divert  his  thoughts  from  this  melancholy  subject,  I 
informed  Mr.  Micawber  that  I  relied  upon  him  for  a  botrl 
of  punch,  and  led  bita  to  the  lemons.  His  recent  de- 
spoadeni^,  nui  to  say  despair,  was  gone  in  a  momeht.  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  thorobgrhly  enjoy  himself  amid  th(5 
fragrance  of  lemon-peel  and  sugar,  the  odor  of  buminj! 
rum,  aild  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  as  Mr.  Micawbf?r 
did  that  afternoon.  It  was  wonderftil  to  see  his  fa;*o 
shining  at  us  out  of  a  thin  cloud  of  these  delicate  fume<4, 
ikA  he  stirred,  and  mixed,  and  tasted,  and  looked  as  if  ho 
were  making,  instead  of  punch,  a  fortune  for  his  family 
down  to  the  latest  posterity.  As  to  Mrs.  Micawber,  1 
ieo't  know  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  cap,  or  the 
lavender-water,  or  the  pins,  or  the  fire,  or  the  wax  eaa« 
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dies,  but  site  came  ont  of  mj  roam,  ootnpRrativelj  spew- 
ing, lovely.  And  the  lark  was  never  gayer  tlwn  thaf 
uxcellent  woman. 

I  suppose,  — I  never  ventured  to  inquire,  but  I  tap- 
poie,  — tliat  Hnu  Crupp,  after  frying  the  soles,  was  taken 
ill.  Became  we  broke  down  at  that  point.  The  leg  of 
mutton  came  up  very  red  witbin,  and  very  pale  without  i 
besides  having  a  foreign  snbstance  of  a  gritty  natur« 
sprinkled  over  it,  ai  if  it  had  had  a  (all  iatto  the  ashes  of 
thai  remarkabla  kitchen  fireplace.     Bat  we  were  not  in 

0  condition  to  judge  of  thie  fact  from  tile  appearance  of 
[lie  gravy,  tarasmiieh  as  the  "young  gal"  had  dropped 
it  all  upon  the  stairs —  where  it  remained,  by  the  by,  in 
a  long  train,  until  it  was  worn  oat  The  pigeon-pie  was 
not  bad,  but  it  was  a  delusive  pie  :  the  craet  being  like 
a  disappointing  head,  phrenolo^cally  speaking :  (iiU  of 
lumps  and  bamps,  with  nothing  particular  nndemeath. 
In  short,  the  banqueC  was  such  a  failure  that  I  should 
have  been  quite  unhappy  —  about  the  failure,  I  memi, 
for  I  was  always  onhap^  about  Dora— if  I  hod  not 
been  relieved  by  the  great  good-hnmor  of  my  company, 
and  by  a  bright  saggestlon  from  Hr.  Micawber. 

"My  dear  friend  Copperfleld,"  said  Mr.  HicMwber, 
"acodents  will  oceur  in  the  beat-i«gnlated  families  ;  and 
in  fiuniUes  not  regiilaled  by  that  pervading  iaAaenee 
wbidi  lanetiles  while  it  enhance*  the  —  a — I  weald 
Mty,  in  sbMt,  by  the  ioADence  Ot  Womati,  m  the  lefty 
character  of  Wi^  they  may  be  expected  with  (wn6deoae, 
4nd  mast  be  borne  with  philMophy.  If  yon  will  allow 
ne  to  take  the  liberty  of  remarkia«  that  diere  are  few 
eomeslibles  better,  in  their  waj,  than  a  Devil,  and  that 

1  believe,  with  a  little  division  of  tabor,  we  could  aooea- 
flMi  a  good  one  if  the  yonng  person  in  attendanae  oeidd 
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produce  a  gridiron,  I  would  put  it  to  you,  that  this  little 
naaiortwnc  maj  be  easily  repaired." 

There  was  a  gridiron  in  the  pantry,  on  which  my 
morning' rasher  of  bacon  was  cocked.  We  had  it  in^  in 
a  twinkling,,  and  immedialely  applied  ourselves  to  carry* 
ing  Mr.  Micawber's  idea  into  effect.  The  division  of 
labor  to  whieh  :he  had  referred  was  this :  —  Traddles  cut 
the  mutton  into  slices;  Mr.  Micawber  (who  xiould  do 
anything  of  this  sort  to  perfection)  covered  them  with 
pepper,  mustard,  salt,  and  cayenne ;  I  put  them  on  the 
gridiron,  turned  them  with  a  fork,  and  Cook  them  off*, 
under  Mr.  Micawber^s.  direction;  and  Mrs*  Micawber 
heated,  and  continually  stirred,  some  mushroon  ketchup 
in  a  little  saucepan.  When  we  had  slices  enough  done 
to  begin  upon,  we  fell  to*  with  our  sleeves  still  tucked  up 
at  the  wrist%.iBore  slices  sputtering  and  blazing  on  th» 
fire,  and  our  attention  divided  between  the  muttoa  on 
our  piates,  and  the  mutton  then  preparing. 

What  with  the  navelty  of  this  cookery,  the  excellenoe 
of  it,  the  bustle  of  it,  the  frequent  starting  op  to  look 
after  it,  the  frequent  sitting  down  to  dispose  of  it  as  the 
cnsp  slices  came  off*  the  gridiron  hot  and  hot,  the  being 
so  busy,  so  fimhed  with  'the  fire,  so  amused,  awl  in  the 
Biidst  of  such  a  tempting  noise  and  savor,  we  reduced 
die  leg  of  mutton  to  tbe  bone.  My  own  appedte  came 
back  miraculously.  I  am. ashamed  to  record  it,  but  I 
really  believe  I  forgot  Dora  for  a  little  while.  I  am 
Mtisfiod  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber  could  not  have  tin* 
joyed  the  feast  more  if  they  had  sold  a  bed  to  provide  it. 
Tnaddles  laughed  as  heairtily,  almost  the  whole  time,  as 
be  ate  and  worked.  Indeed  we  all  did,  all  at  once ;  and 
I  dare  say  there  never  was  a  greater  success. 

We  were  at  the  height  of  oor  enjoyment,  and  were  all 
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busily   eogage<li  in   our   several   dcpartmcnU^  cbdeftTOi 
ing  lo  bring  llie  laat  batcli  of  slictss  lo  a  slate  of  perfec- 
lion  lliat  sliuulU  crown  iLe  f^^u  "hen  I  ' 
t^tratigii  presenoe  in  llie  loom,  and  my  eyes  encotmiereii 
those  of  the  staid  .Littiinei^  ataodJng   hat  in  hand  \» 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  involaatarilj  uked. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  waa  directed  to  come  »■ 
Is  my  master  not  here,  sir?" 

"No." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  liini,  sir  ?  " 

"Noj  don't  you  come  from  him?" 

"  Hot  immediately  so,  sir." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  you  would  find  him  here  ?  " 

"Not  exactly  so,  sir.  But  I  should  think  be  might  ba 
here  to-morrow,  as  be  has  not  been  here  tD-daj." 

"  Is  he  coming  up  from  Oxford  ? " 

"  I  beg,  air,"  he  returned  retpectfullj,  "  that  70a  will 
be  seated,  and  allow  me  to  do  this."  With  which  be 
took  the  fork  from  my  unresisting  hand,  and  bent  over 
the  gridiron,  as  if  his  whole  attention  were  eonoentral«d 
on  it. 

We  should  not  have  been  much  discomposed,  I  dare 
say,  by  the  appearance  of  Steeribrth  himself,  but  we  be> 
camij  in  a  moment  ttie  meekest  of  the  meek  before  bii 
respectable  serving-man.  Hr.  Micawber,  humming  a 
(one,  to  show  that  he  was  quite  at  ease,  subsided  into  his 
chair,  with  the  handle  of  a  hastily  concealed  fork  stick- 
ing out  of  the  bowm  of  his  coat,  as  if  he  had  stabbed 
himself.  Mrs.  Uicawber  put  on  her  brown  gloves,  and 
assumed  a  genteel  languor.  Xraddles  ran  his  gntaj 
handd  through  liis  hair,  and  stood  it  bolt  upright,  aod 
atired  iu  confusion  on  the  table-doth.     As  for  me,  I  was 
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a  mere  infant  at  the  bead  of  my  own  taUe ;  and  liardly 
ventured  to  glance  at  the  respectable  phenomenon,  who 
bad  come  from  Heaven  knows  where,  to  pot  my  estab- 
Bshment  to  rights. 

Meanwhile  he  took  the  mutton  off  the  gridiron,  antf 
gravely  handed  it  round.  We  all  took  some,  but  ou 
appreciation  of  it  was  gone,  and  we  merely  made  a  show 
of  eating  it.  As  i^e  severally  poshed  away  our  plates, 
he  noiselessly  removed  them,  and  set  on  the  cheese.  He 
took  that  off,  too,  when  it  was  done  with ;  cleared  the 
table;  piled  everything  on  the  dumb-waiter;  gave  us 
our  wine-glasses ;  and,  of  his  own  accord,  wheeled  the 
dumb-waiter  into  the  pantry.  All  thiB  was  don^  in  a 
perfect  manner,  and  he  never  raised  his  eyes  from  what 
he  was  about.  Yet,  bis  very  elbows,  when  he  had  his 
back  towards  roe,  seemed  to  teem  with  the  exf^ression  of 
his  fixed  opinion  that  I  was  extremely  young. 

^  Can  i  do  anything  more,  sir  ?  " 

I  thanked  him  and  said  No;  but  would  he  take  no 
dinner  himself? 

**  None,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir.** 

"  Is  Mr.  Steerforth  coming  from  Oxford  ?'" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?** 

**  Is  Mr.  Steerforth  coming  from  Oxfbrd  ?  *' 

*^  I  should  imagine  that  he  might  be  here  to-morrow, 
•ir.  I  rather  thought  he  might  have  been  hereto-day, 
fir.     The  mistake  is  mine,  no  doubt,  sir." 

"  If  you  should  see  him  first "  —  said  L 

^  If  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  shall  see 
him  first.'' 

**In  case  you  do,"  said  I,  "  pray  say  that  I  am  sorry 
he  was  not  here  to-day,  as  an  old  school-fellow  of  his  was 
here." 
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^  Endeed,  air ! "  and  he  divided  a  bow  between  me  and 
Traddles,  with  a  glance  at  the  latter. 

He>  was  moviag  softly  -to  the  door,  when,  in  a  fodon 
hope  of  sa3ring  something  natarally  -—  whidi  I  nerar 
Qould,  to  tills  man  — I  saids 

«<  Oh !  lattimar  1" 

"Sirl" 

^  Did  jou  remain  long  at  Tarmooth,  that  time  ?  ** 

^  Not  particularly  «o,  sir." 

**  Yoo  saw  the  boat  completed  ?  " 

^  Yes,  sir.  I  remained  behind  on  parpoee  to  see  the 
boat  completed." 

^  I  know  I  '*  He  raised  his  eyes  to  miae  respectfblly. 
^  Mr.  Steerforth  has  not  seen  it  yet,  I  suppose  ?  " 

^  I  really  can't  say,  sin  I  think  —  but  I  really  ear.  t 
say,  sir.     I  wish  you  good*night,  sir." 

He  comprehended  everybody  present^  in  tlie  respectful 
bow  with  which  he  followed  these  words,  and  disap- 
peared. My  visitors  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely 
when  he  was  gone ;  but  my  own  relief  was  very  great, 
for  besides  the  constraint,  arising  from  that  extraordinary 
sense  of  being  at  a  disadvantage  which  I  always  had  in 
this  man's  presence,  my  conscieBce  had  embarrassed  me 
with  whirpers  jthat  I  had  mistrusted  his  master,  and  I 
oouU  not  repress  a  vague,  uneasy  dread  that  he  might 
Bad  it  out  How  was  it,  having  so  little  in  reality  to 
conceal^  that  I  always  did  feel  as  if  this  man  were  find- 
ing n»e  out  ? 

Mr.  Micawber  roui^ed  me  from  this  reflection,  which 
Wf\s  blended  with  a  certain  remorseful  apprehension  of 
seeing  Steerforth  himself,  by  bestowing  many  encomiums 
on  the  absent  Littimer  as  a  most  respectable  fellow,  and 
a  thoroughly  admirable  senaxvl.    Mx.  Micawber,  I  may 
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remark,  had  taken  his  foil  share  of  the  genersJ  bow,  and 
had  receiyed  it  with  infinite  condescension. 

^  Bat  punch,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  tasting  it,  **)ike  time  and  tidcv  waits  for  no  man. 
Ah !  it  is  at  the  present  moment  in  high  flavor.  My 
love,  will  you  give  me  your  opinion?" 

Mrs.  Mtcawber  pronotmced  it  excellent 

"Then  I  will  drink,"  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  "if  my  friend 
Copperfield  will  permit  me  to  take  thai  social  liberty,  to 
the  days  when  my  friend  Copperfidd  and  myself  were 
younger,  and  fought  our  way  in  the  world  side  by  side. 
I  may  say,  of  myself  and  Copperfield,  in  words  we  have 
sung  together  before  now^  that 

We  twa'  hae  ran  about;  the  brmes 
Aad  pa*cl  the  gowans  fine 

—  in  a  figurative  point  of  view  —  On  several  occasions. 
I 'am  not  exactly  aware,'' said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the 
old  roll  in  his  voice,  and  the  old  indescribable  air  of 
saying  something  genteel,  *What  gowans  may  be,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Copperfield  and  myself  would 
frequently  have  taken  a  pull  at  them,  if  it  had  been 
feasible.** 

Mr.  Micawber,  at  the  then  present  moment,  took  a 
pull  at  his  punch.  So  we  all  did  r  Traddles  evidently 
lost  in  wondering  at  what  distant  time  Mr.  Micawber 
and  I  could  have  been  comrades  in  the  battle  of  the 
world. 

"  Ahem ! "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  clearing  his  throat, 
and  warming  with  the  punch  and  with  the  fire.  ^  "My 
iear,  another  glass?" 

Mrs.  Micawber  said  it  must  be  very  little,  but  we 
couldn't  allow  that,  so  it  was  a  glassful. 

"  As  we  are  quite  coDfidential  here,  Mt •  Co^^TtL^ld^** 
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said  Hn.  Micavrber,  sipping  ber  pUDCli,  "  Mr.  Tmddlet 
being  a  part  of  our  domestidty,  I  should  much  like  to 
buve  your  opinion  on  Mr.  Micvwber's  prospects.  For 
Gorn,"  mill  Mrs.  Uicawber  ■rgumeaUtively,  "  as  I  liavo 
rcpcaUtdly  said  to  Sir.  MicKwber,  may  be  gentlemaDlj, 
but  it  is  not  remunerative.  CommisBion  to  the  extent  of 
two  and  ninepQnoe  in  a  fortnight  oanaot,  however  Kmilecl 
our  idea*,  be  eonndered  rtmuDMsliTe.'' 

We  were  all  agreed  upon  that. 

"  Then,"  said  Mrs.  Hicawber,  irho  prided  herself  on 
taking  a  clear  view  of  things,  and  keeping  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  straight  by  ber  woman's  wisdom,  when  he  miglit 
otherwise  go  a  little  crooked,  "  then  I  a«k  myaelf  thia 
question.  If  corn  U  not  to  be  relied  upon,  what  is  ? 
Are  coals  to  be  relied  upon  ?  Not  at  all.  We  have 
turned  our  atteation  to  that  experiment,  on  the  auggea- 
lioii  of  my  Jaiaily,  and  we  lltid  it  fallacious." 

Mr.  Uicawber,  leaning  back  in  hia  chair  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  eyed  us  askle,  and  nodded  bin 
huad,  as  mueh  aa  to  say  that  the  cam  was  very  clearly 
put. 

"The  articles  of  com  and  coals,"  said  Mrs.  Uicawber. 
BtilL  more  argamentatively,  "  being  equally  out  of  tht 
queationt  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  naturally  look  round  tht 
world,  and  say, '  What  is  there  ia  which  a  person  of  Mr 
Micawber's  talent  la  likely  to  succeed  ? '  And  I  cxdudf 
the  doing  anything  on  commisston,  becauRe  commissioii 
Ih  not  a  certainty.  What  is  best  £uil«d  to  a  peraon  of 
Mr.  Micawber'a  peculiar  temperament  is,  I  am  convinced, 
a  certainly." 

Traddles  and  I  both  expressed,  by  a  feeling  mnrmot 
that  this  great  discovery  was  no  doubt  tree  of  Ur.  Hi* 
nawbet,  and  that  it  di&  \um  miu^k  in«&\\.. 
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"I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  my  deiir  Mr,  Coppei^ 
Beld,"  said  Mrs.  Micewber,  "  that  /  have  long  Telt  tbe 
Brewing  buHiness  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  Mr.  ISi- 
eawber.  Look  at  Barclay  and  Pericins  1  liook  at  Tra- 
mfin,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton  I  It  is  on  that  extensive 
looting  that  Mr.  Mieawber,  I  know  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge or  him,  U  calcDiated  to  shine ;  and  th«  pruOt5,  I 
am  told,  are  e-NOG — moua  !  But  if  Mr,  Micawber  can- 
not get  into  those  Snas —  which  deeKne  to  answer  his 
leltenj,  when  he  offers  his  services  eren  in  an  inferior 
capacity  — what  is  the  use  of  dwelling  upon  that  idea? 
None.     I  may  have  a  conviction  that  Hr.  Hicawber's 


-  Hem  I     Beally,  my  dear  "  interposed  Mr.  Micawber. 

"  My  love,  be  Hilent,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  laying  her 
brown  glove  on  his  hand.  "  I  may  have  a  oonfiction,  Mr. 
Copp«rfi«ld,  that  Mr.  Micawber's  manners  peculiarly 
qualify  him  for  tbe  Banking  bmineas.  I  may  argue 
within  myself,  that  if  /  had  a  deposit  at  a  banking- 
house,  the  mannt^rs  ef  Mr.  Micawber,  as  represenling 
that  banking-house,  would  inspire  confidence,  and  must 
extend  the  connection.  But  if  the  various  banking- 
houses  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Hicawber's 
abilities,  or  ret.'eive  the  offer  of  them  with  contmnely, 
what  is  the  use  of  dwelling  upon  that  idea  ?  None.  As 
to  originating  a  banking-business,  I  may  know  that  tlwre 
arc  members  of  my  family  who,  if  they  choi»e  to  place 
(heir  money  in  Mr.  Micawber's  hands,  miglit  found  an 
establishment  of  that  description.  But  if  they  do  not 
duoee  to  place  their  money  in  Mr.  Micawber's  hands 
—  which  they  don't  —  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?  Again 
I  ooDtend  that  we  are  no  farther  advanced  than  we  were 
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I  shook  roj  head,  and  said,  **  Not  a  bit."  TraMtet 
(Im>  shook  his  hMil,  and  said,  "  Not  a  bit." 

**  What  do  I  doiluce  from  this  ?  "  M«.  Uicawber  weal 
sn  to  eay,  still  with  the  same  air  of  putting  a  eta* 
lucidly.  *'  Wliat  id  the  conclusios,  107  dear  Ur.  ('«)»• 
pei'field,  to  which  I  am  iireBks^bl]'  brought  ?  Am  I 
wfong  Id  taying,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  live?" 

I  answered.  "  Mot  at  all  1"  and  Tntddlea  anawcred, 
"  Not  at  all  1 "  and  I  fotutd  mjaelf  afterwards  sagely 
adding,  alone,  that  a  p»«on  must  either  live  or  die. 

"  Just  «o,"  returaed  Mrs.  Mioawhcr.  "  It  is  precisely 
Uial.  Aikd  the  fact  is,  my  dear  Mr.  CopperSeld,  that 
we  can  not  live  without  something  widely  different  Ttwa 
uxisting  circumstanoee  aborily  turning  up.  Now  1  nm 
oonvineed,  myself,  and  this  I  have  pointed  ottt  ro  Mr, 
Micawber  sevenl  timen  of  late,  that  things  cannot  be 
expected  to  turn  up  of  tbenselv«s.  Wn  must  in  a  meas- 
ure, as^U  to  turn  then  op.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  have 
formed  tliat  opinion." 

Both  Tniddles  and  I  applauded  it  highly. 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  "  Then  what  do  I 
recommend?  Here  is  Mr.  Hicawber  with  a  variety  of 
qaahficatiolis  —  with  great  talent "  — 

"  Beally,  my  love,"  said  Mr.  Mioawber. 

"  Pray,  tny  dear,  allow  me  to  conclude.  Here  is  Mr. 
Micawber,  with  a  variety  of  qualificatJona,  with  great 
talent — /  should  say.  with  genius,  but  that  may  be  iba 
partiality  of  a  wife  "  — 

Traddles  and  I  botli  murmured  "  No." 

"  And  here  is  Mr.  Mirawbcr  without  any  suitable  peti- 
tion or  employment.  Where  does  that  responsibility 
rut  ?  Clearly  on  society.  Then  I  would  make  a  £m»  so 
di§graceful  known,  and  boldly  cballeiige  society  to  set  it 
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It  appears  to  roe,  my  dear  Mr*  Copperfield^"  mm 
Micawber,  forciblj,  ^  that  what  Mr.  Micawber  has 
,  is  to  throw  down  the  gaantlet  to  society^  and  say, 
^^  'Show  me  who  will  take  that  ap.  Let  the 
immediately  step  forward/" 
ventured  to  ask  Mrs.  Micawber  how  this  was  to  be 

ij  advertising,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber  — ^  '^  in  all  the 
■s.  It  appears  to  me,  that  what  Mr.  Micawber  has 
i  in  justice  to  himself,  in  justice  to  his  family,  and 
1  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  in  justice  to  society,  by 
I  he  has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  is  to  advertise 
I  the  papers ;  to  describe  himself  plainly  as  so  and 
ith  such  and  such  qualifications,  and  to  pot  it  thus : 
,  employ  me,  on  remunerative  terms,  and  address, 
laid,  to  W.  M^  Post  Office,  Camden  Town/ " 
['his  idea  of  Mrs.  Micawber's,  my  dear  Copperfleld," 
Mr.  Micawber,  making  his  shirt-collar  meet  in  front 
s  chin,  and  glancing  at  me  sideways,  ^  is,  in  fact, 
leap  to  which  I  alluded,  when  I  last  had  the  pleas- 
>f  t>eeing  you." 
Advertising  is  rather  expensive,"  I   remarked,  du* 

Exactly  so ! "  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  preserving  the 

logical  air.     *^  Quite  tme,  my  dear   Mr.  Copper- 

I    have   made  the  identical  observation  to  Mr. 

wrber.  It  is  for  that  reason  especially,  that  I 
Mr.  Micawber  ought  (as  I  have  already  said,  in 

e   to  himself,  in  justice  to  his  family,  and  in  jus- 

0  society)  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money  ^*  on  a 

'.  Micawber,  leaning  bade  in  his  chair,  trifled  wHhr 
ye^glass,  and  cast  his  eyes  up  at  the  ceiling ;  b«r 
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I  thought  him  observant  of  Traddles,  too,  wlio  wms  look- 
iDg  at  the  fire. 

^  If  no  member  of  my  fiiniily/'  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
»^is  possessed  of  suflicteDt  natural  feeling  to  negotiate 
that  bill  —  I  believe  there  is  a  better  business-term  to 
express  what  I  mean  "  — 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  eyes  still  cast  up  at  the  ceil- 
utg,  suggested  **  Discount." 

^  To  discbunt  that  bill,'^  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  **  then 
my  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Micawber  should  go  into  the 
City,  should  take  that  bill  into  the  Money  Market,  nnd 
sliould  dispose  of  it  for  what  he  can  get.  If  the  in- 
dividuids  in  the  Money  Market  oblige  Mr*  Micawber 
to  sustain  a  great  sacrifice,  that  is  between  themselves 
and  their  consciences.  I  view  it,  steadily,  as  an  invest- 
ment.  I  recommend  Mr.  Micawber,  my  dear  Mr.  Cop- 
perfield,  to  do  the  same ;  to  regard  it  as  an  investment 
which  is  sure  of  return,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
any  sacrifice." 

I  felt,  but  I  am  Sure  I  don't  know  why,  that  this  was 
self-denying  and  devoted  in  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  I  ut- 
tered a  murmur  to  that  effect.  Traddles,  who  took  bi:> 
tone  from  me,  did  likewise,  still  looking  at  the  fire. 

^  I  will  not,'*  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  finishing  her  punch, 
and  gathering  her  scarf  about  her  shoulders,  prepara- 
tory to  her  withdrawal  to  my  bedroom ;  **  I  will  not 
protract  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Micawber.^ 
pecuniary  affairs.  At  your  fireside,  my  dear  Mr.  Cop- 
perfieid,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Traddles,  who, 
though  not  so  old  a  friend,  is  quite  one  of  ourselves,  J 
could  not  refrain  from  making  you  acquainted  with  tlit; 
eourse  /  advise  Mr.  Micawber  to  take.  I  feel  that  tli<! 
time  la  arrived  when  Mr.  Micawber  should  exert  hiro* 
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aelf  and  —  I  will  add  —  assert  himself)  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  are  the  means.  I  am  aware  that  I 
am  m^relj  a  finnalfi^  and  that  a  masculine  judgment  is 
usually  considered  more  comp^nt  to  the  discussion  of 
such  questions  i  still  I  m^st  not  fprget  that,  when  I  lived 
at  liome  with  my  papa  and  mama,  my  papa  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying, '  Emma's  form  is  fiagile,  but  her  grasp 
of  a  subject  is  inferior  to  none.'  That  my  papa  was 
too  partial,  I.  well  know  ;  but  that  he  was  an  observer 
of  character  in  some  degree,  my  duty  and  tny  reasqn 
equally  forbid  me  to  doubt." 

With  these  words,  and  resisting  our  entreaties  that 
she  would  grace  the  remaining  circulation  of  the  punch 
with  her  presence,  Mrs«  Micawber  retired  to  my  bed- 
room.  And  really  I  felt  that  she  was  a  noble  womHu 
—  the  sort  of  woman  who  might  have  been  a  Roman 
matron,  and  done  all  manner  of  heroic  things,  in  times 
of  public  trouble. 

In  the  fervor  of  this  impression,  I  congratulated  Mr. 
Micawber  on  the  treasure  he  possessed.  So  did  Trad- 
dies.  Mr.  Micawber  extended  his  hand  to  each  of  us  in 
succession,  and  then  covered  his  face  with  his  pocket* 
handkerchief,  which  I  think  had  more  snuff  upon  it  than 
he  was  aware  of.  He  then  returned  to  the  punch,  in  the 
highest  state  of  exhilaration. 

He  was  full  of  eloquence.  He  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  in  our  children  we  lived  again,  and  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  any  acces- 
sion to  their  number  was  doubly  welcome.  He  said 
that  Mrs.  Micawber  had  latterly  had  her  doubts  on 
this  pointy  but  that  he  had  dispelled  them,  and  reas- 
*mred  her.  As  to  her  family,  they  were  totally  unworthy 
vf  beri  and  their  isentiments  were  utterly  indifferent  to 
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him,  an  J  tbL'j  might —  I  quote  his  own  expressioa— gl 
to  the  Devil. 

Hr.  Hi<nwt>er  Hwa  delivered  «  warm  nlogy  oc 
Traddlea.  He  mH  Traddlea'a  mis  a  ctuoscter,  to  iba 
steady  virtues  of  which  he  (Ur.  Micawber)  couli)  \aj  no 
claim,  but  whieh,  he  thanked  Heaven,  he  oouM  admire. 
He  feelingly  nliuded  to  the  young  lady,  mknown,  wboin 
I'mddle!'  liad  bonored  with  hia  ntfection,  and  who  iiad 
reciprocated  that  affection  by  honoring  and  UeKsing 
Traddles  with  Aw  affection.  Mr.  Mieawber  pledged  her. 
So  did  1.  Traddlea  thanked  vs  both,  by  saying,  widt  a 
Bimplictty  and  lionesty  I  had  sense  enovgb  to  be  quite 
charmed  with,  **  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  indeed. 
And  I  do  assure  you,  she's  the  dearest  girl  1 "  — 

Mr.  Mieawber  took  an  early  opportunity,  after  that,  of 
hinting,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  ceremony,  at  the 
slate  of  mtf  affections.  Nothing  bat  the  serioss  osearance 
of  his  friend  Copperfield  to  the  contrary,  he  observed, 
could  deprive  htm  of  the  impression  that  his  friend  Cop- 
perReld  loved  and  was  beloved.  Afler  feeling  Tery  bd 
and  uneomfortable  tor  some  time,  and  after  a  good  deal 
of  blushing,  stammering,  and  denying,  I  s«id,  having  my 
glass  ill  my  hand,  ■'  Well !  I  would  give  tbem  D. ! "  which 
eo  exeited  and  grati6ed  Mr.  Mieawber,  that  he  ran  with 
a  glH.':^  of  punch  into  my  bedroom,  in  order  that  Ur^ 
Klicawber  mi{^t  drink  D.,  who  drank  it  wiUi  enthusiasm, 
crying  from  within,  in  a  shrill  voice,  "  Hear,  hear !  My 
denr  Mr.  Copperfield,  I  am  delighted.  Hear  !  "  and  tap 
ping  at  the  wall,  by  way  of  applause. 

Our  oonversation,  afterwards,  took  a  more  worUly 
Uirn ;  Mr.  Mieawber  telling  ug  that  he  found  Oamdco 
Town  inconvenient,  and  that  the  first  thing  b«  oontca- 
plated  Joing,  wh«a  the  adYertisement  should  have  beff 
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the  cause  of  BontithiDg  Batiafactoiy  turning  np,  was  to 
move.  He  meutioDed  a  t«rrace  at  the  weatem  end  of 
Osford-atreet,  fronUng  Hyde  Park,  on  which  be  had 
always  bad  bis  eye,  but  wfaicb  he  did  not  expect  to  at- 
tain immediately,  as  it  wonld  reqaire  a  large  estabUal^ 
menL  There  would  probably  be  an  interval,  he  eE- 
claimed,  in  which  hu  ehaiild  content  himMlf  with  tb« 
upper  part  of  a  house,  over  some  respectahle  place  of 
busioeaa  — say  in  Piccadilly,  —  which  would  be  a  chtjcr- 
ful  aitaatiop  for  Hrs.  Mtcawber  i  and  where,  by  thfoving 
out  a  bow  window,  or  carrying  up  tho  roof  another  etory, 
or  taafciog  tome  iittlu  alteration  of  that  sort,  they  might 
live,  comfortably  and  reputably,  for  a  few  yearA.  What- 
ever was  reserved  for  him,  be  expressly  said,  or  wherever 
his  abode  migtt  be,  we  might  rely  on  this  —  there  would 
always  be  a  room  for  Traddtes,  and  a  knite  and  fork  for 
me.  We  acknowledged  bis  kindness  i  and  be  begged  us 
to  forgive  hi^  having  launched  into  tbeae  practical  and 
business-like  detailK,  and  to  excuse  it  as  natural  in  one 
who  wa^  making,  untirely  new  arrangements  in  liCa> 

Urs.  Mii:awber  tapping  at  the  wall  agam,  to  know  if 
tea  were  ready,  broke  up  this  particular  phase  of  our 
friendly  couversution.  She  made  l«a  for  u«  in  a  most 
agrvenble  manner ;  and,  whenever  I  went  near  ber,  >ii 
banding  about  the  teacups  aud  bread-and-butter,  asked 
me,  in  a  whisper,  whether  D.  was  fair,  or  dai'k,  or  whether 
«he  was  iihort,  or  tall :  or  something  of  tlwt  kind ;  which 
I  think  I  liked.  After  tea,  we  di]tcus8ed  a  variety  of 
topics  before  the  fire ;  and  Urs.  Uicawber  was  good 
enough  to  sing  us  (in  a  unall,  thia,  flat  voice,  which  I 
remembered  to  have  considered,  when  I  first  knew  her, 
l^e  very  table-beer  of  acoustics)  the  favorite  ballads  of 
■'The  Dft-bing  Wliile  Seg'aiit,"  and  "Little  TafiUn." 
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For  bolh  of  these  songs  Mrs.  Micawber  had  been  riwnoui 
wlieo  shu  lived  at  home  with  ber  papa  and  mama.  Mr. 
Micawber  told  aa,  that  whea  he  beard  her  sing  the  fint 
one,  on  the  fii'^  occasion  of  bia  seeing  her  beneath  tbe 
parental  roof,  she  had  attracted  his  attention  in  an  ex- 
traordinarj  degree  {  but  that  when  it  came  to  Little 
Tafflin,  he  had  resolved  to  win  that  woman  or  perigfa 
in  the  attempt. 

It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  when  Hn^ 
Hicawber  rose  to  replace  her  cap  in  Uie  whi^^brown 
paper  parcel,  and  to  put  on  her  bonnet  Mr.  Micawber 
look  the  opportunity  of  Traddles  putting  on  bis  great- 
coat, to  dip  a  letter  into  mj  band,  with  a  whispered 
request  that  I  would  read  it  at  my  leisnre.  I  aluo  took 
the  opportnnit;  of  my  holding  a  candle  ofer  tlie  banis- 
ters to  light  them  down,  when  Mr.  Micawber  was  gmng 
first,  leading  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  Traddles  was  following 
with  the  cap,  io  detain  IVaddles  for  a  moment  on  the  top 
uf  the  stairs. 

"  Traddles,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Micawber  don't  mean  any 
harm,  poor  fellow  :  bat,  if  I  were  you,  I  wooldn't  lend 
him  anything." 

**  My  dear  Copperfield,"  retamed  Traddles,  smiling 
'  I  haven't  got  anything  to  lend." 

"  You  have  got  a  name,  you  know,"  said  I. 

"  Oh  I  Toil  call  that  something  to  lend?"  returned 
1  niddles  with  a  thoughtful  look. 

"  Certainly." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Traddles.  "  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  I  am  vciy 
roiicli  obliged  to  you,  Copperfield  ;  but  —  I  am  afraid  I 
have  lent  him  that  already." 

"  For  the  bill  that  is  to  be  a  certain  inrettmeat  ? "  1 
inquired. 
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•*  No,"  :?aid  Traddlisa.  "  Not  for  that  one.  This  ia 
ibe  first  I  have  heard  of  that  one.  I  have  been  think- 
ing that  he  will  meet  likely  propose  that  one,  on  the  waj 
home.     Mine's  another.** 

^  I  hope  there  will  be  nothing  wrong  about  it,"  said  I. 

**  I  hope  not,"  said  Traddles.  ^  I  should  think  not, 
though,  because  he  told  me  only  the  other  day,  that  it 
was  provided  for.  That  was  Mr.  Micawber's  expres- 
sion, *  Provided  for.* " 

Mr.  Miqawber  looking  up  at  this  juncture  to  where 
we  were  standing,  I  had  only  time  to  repeat  my  caution* 
Traddles.  thanked  me,  and  descended.  But  I  was  much 
afraid,  when  I  observed  the  good-natured  manner  in 
which  he  went  down  witli  the  cap  in  his  hand,  and  gave 
Mrs.  MicawUbr  his  arm,  that  he  would  be  carried  into 
the  Money  Market  neck  and  heels. 

I  returned  to  my  fireside,  and  was  musing,  half  gravely 
find  half  laughing,  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Micawber  and 
the  old  relations  between  us,  when  I  heard  a  quick  step 
ascending  the  stairs.  At  first,  I  thought  it  was  Traddles 
coming  back  for  sometliing  Mrs.  Micawber  had  led  be- 
hind ;  but  as  the  step  approached,  I  knew  it,  and  felt  my 
heart  beat  high,  and  the  blood  rush  to  my  face,  for  it  was 
Steerforth's. 

I  was  never  unmindful  of  Agnes,  and  she  never  led 
that  sanctuary  in  my  thoughts  —  if  I  may  call  it  so  — 
where  I  had  placed  her  from  the  fivsU  But  when  he 
centered,  and  stood  .before  me  with  his  hand  out,  ths 
darkness  that  bad  fallen  op  him  changed  to  light,  and  I 
felt  confounded  and  ashamed  of  having  doubted  one  I 
loved  so  heartily.  I  loved  her  none  the  less  ;  I  thought 
of  her  as  the  same  benignant,  gentle  angel  in  ray  life ; 
I  repruacbed  myself,  not  her,  with  having  done  him  an 
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injury  ;  and  I  would  have  mode  bim  any  HlonemeDt  if  I 
had  known  what  to  make,  and  bow  to  make  it. 

"  Why,  Diiiny,  old  boy,  dumfoanded  !  "  laughed  Steet^ 
forth,  shaking  my  hand  heartily,  and  throwing  it  gajly 
nway.  "  Have  I  detected  you  in  another  feast,  you  Sy- 
haiite !  These  Doctors'  Commons  fellows  ai%  the  gayest 
men  in  town,  I  believe,  and  beat  U3  sober  Oxford  people 
all  to  nothing ! "  Hi*  bright  glance  went  merrily  ronnd 
the  room,  as  he  took  the  seat  on  the  so&  opposite  to  me, 
which  Mrs.  Micawber  had  recently  vacated,  and  stirred 
the  fire  into  a  blaze. 

"  I  was  so  surprised  at  first,"  said  I,  giving  him  wet- 
come  with  all  the  cordiality  1  felt, "  that  I  had  hardly 
breath  to  greet  you   with,   Steerforth." 

"  Well,  the  sight  uf  me  tf  g^od  for  sore  eyea,  as  llie 
Si.-otch  say,"  replied  Steerforth,  "  and  so  is  the  sight  of 
you,  Daisy,  in  full  bloom.    How  are  you,  my  Bacchanal  ? ' 

"  I  am  very  well,"  snid  I ;  "  and  not  at  all  Bacchann- 
lian  to-nighl,  llioiigh  I  confess  to  another  party  of  three." 

"  All  of  whom  I  met  in  the  street,  talking  loud  in  youi 
praise,"  returned  Steerforth.  **  Who's  our  friend  in  tlie 
lights  ?  " 

I  gave  him  the  best  idea  I  conid,  in  a  few  words,  of 
Mr.  Mic-awber.  He  laughed  heartily  at  my  feeble  por- 
trait of  that  gentleman,  and  said  he  was  a  man  to  know, 
and  he  must  know  him. 

"  But  who  do  you  suppose  our  other  friend  i»  ?  "  taid 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Steerforth,     "  Not  a  bore,  I 
tu>pe?     I  thought  he  looked  a  little  like  one." 
"  Traddles  !  "  I  replied,  triumphantly. 
"  WhoV  he  ?  "  asked  Steerforth,  in  bis  cardess  way, 
"  Don't  JOQ  rtmBinVieT  IvfciSta  \     Twddies  in  our 
nana  al  Salem  Hoa»:?" 
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"  Oh  I  TbAt  fellow  I "  said  Steerfortii,  beating  » lamp 
ef  ooal  on  the  top  of  the  fire,  with  the  poker.  *  Is  he 
«•  aoft  M  erer?  And  whera  tb«  deuc«  did  you  pick 
Um  ap?" 

I  extolled  Traddles  in  reply,  as  highly  as  I  coula  i  hr 
I  feh  that  SteerTorth  aitber  elighted  him.  Steerfoith, 
dismieeing  the  aubjeot  with  a  light  nod,  and  a  smile,  and 
thu  ramariL  that  he  would  be  glad  to  «ec  the  old  fellow 
too,  for  he  had  always  been  an  odd  fish,  inquired  if  1 
could  give  bim  anything  to  eat  7  During  nwat  of  this 
short  dialogue,  when  he  had  not  been  speaking  in  a  wild 
Tivacious  manner,  he  bad  sat  idly  beating  on  the  lump 
<tf  oool  with  the  poker.  I  ab»erved  that  he  did  the  same 
thing  while  i  was  getting  out  the  remiuns  of  the  pigeon- 
pie,  and  so  forth. 

"Why,  Daisy,  here's  a  supper  for  a  king  I"  be  ex- 
claimed, dx>rting  oat  of  hie  lilence  with  a  burst,  and  tak- 
ing his  seat  at  the  table.  ■*  I  shall  do  it  joKice,  for  I 
have  oome  from  Yannouth." 

"  I  thought  you  came  from  Oxford  ?  "  I  retarned. 

"  Not  I,"  said  SteerTorth.  "  I  have  been  seaforiDg  — 
better  employed." 

"LitUmer  was  here  to-day,  to  inquire  for  yDOt"  I 
j«nurked,  "and  I  uuderstood  hint  that  you  were  at 
Oxford ;  though  now  I  think  of  it,  he  certainly  did 
not  say  so." 

"  Littimer  is  a  greater  fool  than  I  thought  him,  to 
have  been  inquiring  for  me  at  all,"  said  Steerfortb,  jovi- 
ally pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drinking  to  me. 
"  As  to  underetanding  him,  you  are  a  cleverer  feUow 
than  most  of  us,  Dawy,  if  yon  can  do  that" 

"  That's  true,  indeed,"  sud  I,  moving  my  chair  to  the 
Ubln.    "So  yon  have  been  at  Tannoath,  fitjMtc&ff&V 
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brterested  to  know  all  about  it  "  Have  yon  been  tben 
long?" 

"  No,"  he  returned.     "  An  tteapade  of  a  woek  or  so." 

"And  how  are  they  all?  Of  course,  Uttl«  Bniily  u 
not  married  yet?"  > 

"  Not  yet.  Qoing  to  be,  I  beliere  -^  in  bo  many 
W(.-e)[«|  or  mootbs,  at  Mtoetfalng  or  other.  I  hare  not 
seen  much  of  'em.  By  the  by ; "  he  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  vhieh  he  had  been  using  vith  great  diligence, 
and  began  feeling  in  faia  pot^ete ;  "1  have  a  letter  for- 
jou." 

•  From  whom  ?  " 

"Wliy,  fVom  your  old  nUrse,"  he  returned,  taking 
some  papers  out  of  his  breast  pocket.  "*  J.  Steerforih, 
Esquire,  debtor,  to  the  Willing  Mind;'  that's  not  it. 
Patience,  and  well  find  it  presently.  Old  vhat's-his- 
name's  in  a  had  way,  and  it's  about  that,  I  believe." 

"  Barkis,  do  you  meaii  f 

•*  Yea !  "  still  feeling  in  his  poi^ets,  and  looking  over 
their  contents :  "  it's  ell  over  with  poor  Barkis,  I  nni 
afraid.  I  saw  a  little  apothecary  there  —  Gurgeon.  or 
whatever  he  is  —  who  brought  your  worship  into  the 
world.  He  was  mighty  leamitd  about  the  case,  to  me  \ 
but  the  upshot  of  his  opinion  was,  that  the  carrier 
was  tanking  Uis  last  journey  rather  &st.  ■ —  Put  your 
hond  into  the  breast  pocket  of  my  great-coat  on  the 
thair  yonder,  and  I  think  yoti  *U  find  the  letter.  Is  it 
(here?" 

"Here  it  is  I"  said  I. 

■•  That's  right ! " 

It  was  from  Peggotty;  something  less  l^ble  than 
Csual,  and  brief.  It  informed  roe  of  her  husband'a  hope- 
'eeu  slate,  and  hinted  u.  \n&  ^>^^  "'  «tX\u3A  \^«Bier  "  than 
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heretobre,  sni]  coiiieqnentlj'  mora  difficult  U)  menngo  for 
hia  own  comrort.  It  Baid  ootbing  of  her  weariness  and 
watching  and  praised  him  highly.  It  was  writtan  wiib 
a  plaini  unaffwled,  bomely  pietj  that  I  knew  to  be 
genuine,  anil  ended  with  "my  duty  to  my  ever  dariing" 
-—meaning  myself. 

While  £  deciphered  it,  Staerforth  ccmtiauad  tot  eat  uA 

"  It'(  a  bad  job,"  be  said,  when  I  had  doue  ;  "  but  the 
Eun  Kta  every  day,  aod  people  die  every  miDUtc,  and  we 
muBtn't  be  Beared  by  the  common  lot.  If  we  failed  (o 
hold  our  own,  because  that  equal  foot  at  all  mea'a  doors 
waa  beard  knocking  Bomewbere,  every  object  in  ibis 
world  would  bII|>  fiins  uB.  No  1  Ride  on  1  Boogb-ebod 
if  need  be,  smooth-shod  if  that  will  do,  but  ride  on  I 
Bide  on  over  all  obdtaclea,  and  win  the  race  I " 

"  And  win  what  race  ?  "  raid  L 

"  The  race  that  one  has  started  in,"  said  he.  "  Biila 
on!" 

I  noticed,  I  remember,  at  he  paused,  looking  at  me 
with  his  handsome  head  a  little  thrown  back,  and  bi.t 
gla-sd  raised  in  his  hand,  that,  though  the  freshness  of  the 
sea-wind  was  on  his  face,  and  it  was  ruddy,  there  wcni 
traces  in  it,  made  since  I  laat  saw  it,  as  if  he  had  applied 
himself  U>  seme  habitual  strain  of  the  fer(-ent  energy 
which,  when  roused,  was  so  passionately  roused  within 
him.  I  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  remonstrate  with  liirn 
upon  his  desperate  way  of  punning  any  fancy  thai  hn 
look-^ — fnch  a£  this  buffeting  of  rough  seas,  and  braving 
of  hard  weather,  for  example  —  when  my  mind  glanced 
•ff  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  conversatioD  again, 
tod  pursued  that  inatead. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Steerforth,"  said  I,  "  if  jooi  b\0» 
ip'iritg  will  listen  to  me  "  — 
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"They  are  potent  spirits,  and  will  do  whatever  jot 
tike,"  he  answered,  moving  from  the  table  to  the  fire- 
Bide  again. 

**  Then  I  tell  you  wh^t,  Steerfbrth,  I  think  I  will  gc 
down  and  see  my  (dd  inirse.  It  i«  not  that  I  can  do  b« 
an;  good,  or  render  her  any  real  service  ;  but  she  is  m 
altached  to  me  that  my  visit  will  have  as  much  effect  oi 
Ucr,  as  if  I  could  do  both.  She  will  take  it  so  kindly 
that  it  will  be  a  comfort  and  support  to  her.  It  is  n( 
great  effort  to  make,  I  am  sure,  for  snch  a  friend  as  sho 
has  been  to  me.  Wouldn't  you  go  a  day's  journey,  if 
you  were  in  my  place  ? " 

His  face  was  thoughtful,  and  he  sat  considering  a  little 
before  he  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Wjell  1  Go.  Yoo 
can  do  no  barm." 

"  You  have  just  come  back,"  said  I,  "  and  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  ask  you  to  go  with  me  7  " 

"  Quite,"  he  returned.  "  I  am  for  Highgate  ttMiigfat 
I  linve  not  seen  my  mother  this  long  time,  and  it  Ues 
upon  my  conscience,  for  it's  something  to  be  loved  as  she 
loves  her  prodigal  son.  —  Bah  I  Nonsense  I  —  Tou  mean 
to  go  to-morrow,  I  suppose  ? "  he  said,  holding  me  oat 
ni-arm's-leugth,  with  a  band  on  each  of  my  shoulders 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  go  ^11  next  day.  I  wanted  yon  to 
come  and  stay  a  few  days  with  us.  Here  I  am,  on  pur- 
pose to  bid  you,  and  you  fly  off  to  Yarmouth  I " 

"You  are  a  nice  fellow  to  talk  of  flying  oO*,  Stecf 
forth,  who  are  always  running  wild  on  some  nnkuown 
expedition  or  other  1 " 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  witiioot  q>eaking,  and 
then  rejoined,  still  holding  me  as  before,  and  giving  im 
a  shake: 
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^*  Come !  Say  the  next  day,  and  pads  as  much  of  to- 
morrow as  you  can  with  as  I  Who  knows  when  wc  may 
meet  again  else  ?  Come  I  Say  the  next  day !  I  want 
you  to  stand  betweeti  Rosa  Dartle  and  me,  and  keep  us 
asunder.^ 

*•  Would  you  love  each  othet*  tdo  much,  without  me  ?  " 

^Te^;  o^  hate,*^  laughed  Steerforth;  "no  mattet 
which.     Come!     Say  the  hett  dayl** 

I  saij  thig  liext  day ;  and  he  put  on  his  great-coat  and 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  set  off  to  walk  home.  Finding 
him  in  this  itit^htlon,  I  put  on  my  own  great-coat  (but 
did  not  light  my  owii  cigar,  having  had  enough  of  that 
for  one  while)  and  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  open 
road ;  a  dull  foad,  then,  at  night  He  was  in  great 
spirits  all  the  way ;  and  when  we  parted,  and  I  looked 
after  him  going  so  gallantly  and  airily  homeward,  I 
thought  of  his  saying,  **  Side  on  over  all  obstacles,  and 
win  the  race!"  and  wished,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
had  some  worthy  race  to  run. 

I  was  undressing  in  my  own  room,  when  Mr.  Micaw« 
ber's  letter  tumbled  on  the  flooi".  Thus  reminded  of  it, 
I  broke  the  seal  and  read  as  follows.  It  was  dated  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  dinner.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
have  mentioned  that,  when  Mr.  Micawber  was^  at  any 
particularly  desperate  crisis,  he  used  a  sort  of  legal 
phraseology,  which  he  seemed  to  think  equivalent  to 
winding  up  his  affairs. 

•*  Sir  —  for  I  dare  not  say  my  dear  Copperfield, 

'^It  13  expedient  that  I  should  inform  you  that  the 

jndersigned  is  Crushed.    Some  flickering  efforts  to  sparo 

you  the  premature  knowledge  of  his  calamitous  position, 

you  may  observe  in  hin^  this  day  ;  but  hope  hen*  stink 

benirath  the  horizon,  and  the  undersigned  \s  Crw^\\^^. 
VOL.  tt.  so 
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"Tlie  present  commynioition  is  penned  within  the 
personal  range  (I  cannot  call  it  the  80^61}*)  of  ao  in- 
dividual, in  a  etate  doeelj  bordetjug  on  intoxication, 
employed  by  a  broker.  That  individual  is  in  legal  poe- 
sesaion  of  the  premises,  nnder  a  distress  for  rent.  Hie 
invenlory  includes,  not  only  tbe  chatteb  and  effects  of 
every  description  belongii^  to  tbe  undersigned,  as  yearly 
tenant  of  this  habitation,  b|it  also  those  appertaining  to 
Ur.  Thomas  Traddles,  lodger,  a  member  of  tlie  Hoaotr 
able  Society  of  tbe  Inner  Temple. 

"  If  any  drop  of  gloom  were  wanting  in  the  orerflov 
ing  cup,  which  is  now  'commended'  (in  tbe  language  of 
an  iramoital  Wrilf  r)  to  the  lips  of  tbe  undersigned,  il 
would  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  friendly  acceptance 
gi-unted  to  tbe  undersigned,  by  the  before-mentioned  Sir. 
Tliomas  Traddles,  for  the  sum  of  £23  4i.  9^  is  over- 
due, and  is  kot  provided  for.  Also,  in  tbe  fact,  that  the 
living  responsibilities  clinging  to  tbe  undersigned,  will,  in 
the  course  of  nature,  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  one 
more  helpless  victim ;  whose  miserable  appearance  may 
be  looked  for  —  in  round  numbers  —  at  tbe  expiration 
of  a  period  not  exceeding  six  lunar  months  from  tbe 
present  date. 

"  Ati^r  premising  thus  mncb,  it  would  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  add,  that  dust  and  ashes  are  fonvtt 
scattered 

"On 
"The 
"Head 
"Of 

"WttKIMS  MiCAWBBB." 

Poor  Traddles  1  I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Micawber  t^ 
litis  time,  to  foresee  that  he  naigift^wi  «i.^e«Aed  to  reoovH 
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liiu  blow ;  but  my  ni^t's  rest  was  sorely  distressed  by 
tliouglits  of  Tnuldles,  and  of  the  curate's  daughter,  wb« 
was  one  of  leu,  down  in  Devcmehire,  and  who  was  nich 
a  dear  giri,  and  who  would  wait  for  Traddlee  (omrnooi 
praise  1)  until  ibs  wu  nx^,  or  aaj  age  that  eoold  ba 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  TIBIT  BTKKSrOBTB  AT  HI8  BOMB,  ASAIK. 

I  HBiiTiONED  to  Mr.  Spenlow  in  the  morning,  that  I 
wMiied  leave  of  absence  for  a  short  time  ;  and  as  I  wai 
not  in  the  receipt  of  any  salary,  and  consequently  wai 
not  obnoxiouB  to  tb«  implacabte  Jorkins,  there  was  no 
difficulty  about  iu  I  took  that  opportunity,  frith  my 
voice  sticking  in  ray  throat,  and  my  sight  failing  u  I 
ottered  the  words,  to  express  my  hope  that  Miss  Spen* 
low  WHS  quite  well ;  to  which  Mr.  Spenlow  replied,  with 
no  more  emotion  than  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  an  or- 
dinary human  being,  that  lie  was  much  (Aliged  to  me, 
and  she  was  very  welh 

We  articled  clerks,  as  germs  of  the  patrician  order  of 
proctors,  were  treated  with  so  much  consideration,  that  I 
was  almost  my  own  master  at  all  times.  As  I  did  not 
care,  however,  to  get  to  Higbgate  before  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  as  we  had  another  little  excom- 
munication case  in  court  Chat  morning,  which  was  called 
The  office  of  the  Judge  promoted  by  Tipktns  against 
Bullock  for  his  soul's  correction,  I  passed  an  hour  or 
two  in  attendance  on  it  with  Mr.  Spenlow  very  agree- 
ably. It  arose  out  of  a  scuffle  between  two  church- 
wardens, one  of  whom  was  alleged  to  have  pushed  the 
other  against  a  pump  j  the  handle  of  which  pump  pro- 
Jeeting  into  a  achool-hooee,  which  school-houae  was  tmdei 
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a  gable  of  the  church-roof,  made  the  push  an  eoclesiasti- 
ciil  offence.  It  >vas  an  amusing  case ;  and  sent  me  up  to 
Highgate,  on  the  box  of  the  stage-K^ach,  thinking  about 
(he  Commons,  and  what  Mr.  Spenlow  had  said  about 
kuehing  the  Commons  and  bringing  down  the  country. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  pleased  to  see  me,  and  so  wai 
Rosa  Dartle.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
Littimer  was  net  there,  and  that  we  were  attended  by  a 
mpdeat  little  parlor-maid,  with  blue  ribbons  in  her  cap, 
whose  eye  it  was  tnuch  more  pleasant,  and  mvch  less 
disconcerting,  to  catch  by  accident,  than  the  eye  of  that 
respectable  man.  But  what  I  particularly  observed, 
before  I  had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  house,  was  the 
close  and  attentive  ^atcb  Miss  Dartle  kept  upon  me ; 
and  the  larking  manner  in  which  she  seemed  to  compare 
my  face  with  Steerfollh's,  and  Steerforth's  with  mine, 
and  to  lie  in  wait  for  something  to  come  out  between  the 
iW<h  So  Purely  as  I  looked  towards  her,  did  I  see  that 
eager  visage,  with  its  gaunt  black  eyes  and  searching 
brow^  intent  on  mine ;  or  passing  suddenly  firomi  mine  to 
Steerforth's ;  or  comprehending  both  of  ns  at  once*  In 
this  (ytix4ike  scrutiny  she  was  so  far  from  faltering  when 
she  saw  1  observed  H,  that  at  such  a  time  she  only  fixed 
her  piercing  look  upon  me  with  a  more  intent  expression 
still.  Blameless  as  I  was,  and  knew  that  I  waa^  in  ref« 
eirence  to  any  wrong  she  ooold  possibly  suspect  me  of,  I 
shrunk  before  her  strange  eyes,  quite  unable  to  endure 
their  hungry  lustre. 

All  day,  she  seenied  to  pervade  the  wbde  house.  If 
I  talked  to  Steerforth  in  his  room,  I  heard  her  dress 
rustle  in  the  little  gallery  outside.  When  he  and  I  en^ 
gaged  in  some  of  our  old  exerdses  on  the  lawn  behind 
the  hoose^  I  saw  her  face  pass  from  window  to  window^ 
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like  a  wandering  light,  until  it  fixed  itself  in  one,  and 
watched  na.  When  we  all  foor  went  out  walking  ia 
the  aft«nioon,  sbe  closed  her  thin  hand  on  my  ana 
like  a  spring,  to  keep  me  back,  while  Steeifortk  uid 
his  mother  went  on  out  of  hearing:  ajid  then  apoka 
to  me. 

"Ton  have  been  a  long  time,"  ehe  said,  "without 
coming  here.  Is  jrour  profeaeioa  really  so  engaging  and 
interesting  as  to  abeorb  your  whole  attention?  I  ask 
because  I  always  want  to  be  infonned,  when  I  am  igno- 
rant.   Is  it  really,  though  ?  " 

I  replied  that  1  liked  it  wtAl  enough,  but  that  I  cei^ 
lainly  could  not  claim  eo  much  for  it. 

"  Oh !  I  am  ^ad  to  know  that,  because  I  alwajs  like 
to  be  put  right  when  I  am  wrong,"  said  Boaa  Dartk. 
"  Yon  mean  it  is  a  litde  dij,  perhaps  ?  '* 

Well,  I  replied ;  perhapa  it  woi  a  little  dry. 

"  Oh  I  and  that'a  the  reasoa  why  you  want  relief  and 
change — excitement,  and  dl  that?"  said  she.     "Ahl 

very  tmel     But  isn't  it  a  UtUe Eh?  —  for  him;  I 

don't  mean  you  ?  " 

A  quick  glance  of  her  eye  towards  the  spot  where 
Sleerforth  was  walking,  with  his  mother  leaning  on  hi* 
nrm,  showed  me  whom  she  meant;  but  beytaid  that,  I 
was  ({uite  lost     And  I  looked  so,  I  have  no  doabb 

"  Don't  it  —  I  don't  ttty  Dwt  it  doM,  mind  I  want  l« 
know— don't  it  rather  engrow  him?  Don't  it  make 
liim,  perhaps,  a  little  more  remiss  than  u^ual  in  faia  visit! 
to  his  blindly  doting — eh?"  With  another  quick  glaaoe 
at  them,  and  such  a  ^wice  at  me  as  seemed  to  look  into 
my  innermost  thoughta, 

"  Hiss  Dartle,"  I  retomed,  "  pray  do  not  tUok  "  — 

>*/  don'tt"  she  said.    "Oh,  deat  me,  doa't  aappoM 
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th^t  I  tbink  anything!  I  am  not  suspicions.  I  m\y 
ask  a  question.  I  don*t  state  any  opinion.  I  w&nt  to 
found  an  opinion  on  what  you  tell  me.  Then,  it*s  not 
8o?     Well!  I  am  very  glad  to  know  it" 

**  It  certainly  is  iH)t  the  fact,"  said  I,  perplexed,  "  that 
1  am  accountable  for  Steerforth's  having  been  away  from 
home  longer  than  usual — if  he  has  been:  which  I  really 
don't  know  at  this  moment,  unless  I  understand  it  from 
you.     I  haye  not  seen  him  this  long  while,  until  last 

•'  No  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Dartle,  no ! " 

As  she  looked  full  at  me,  I  saw  her  face  grow  sharper 
and  paler,  and  the  marks  of  the  old  wound  lengthen  out 
jptil  it  cut  throqgh  the  disfigured  lip,  and  deep  into  the 
nether  lip,  and  slanted  down  the  face.  There  was  some- 
thing positively  awful  to  me  in  this,  an4  in  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes,  as  she  said,  looking  fixedly  at  me : 

«  What  is  he  doing  ?  " 

I  repeated  th^  word$,  more  to  myself  than  her,  being 
so  amazed. 

^  What  is  he  doing?"  she  said,  with  an  eagerness 
that  seemed  enough  to  consume  her  like  a  fire.  '*In 
wha^  is  that  man  assisting  him,  who  never  looks  at  me 
without  an  inscrutable  falsehood  in  his  eyes  ?  If  you  are 
honorable  a^d  faithfuli  I  don't  ask  you  to  betray  yonr 
friend.  I  ask  you  only  to  tell  me,  is  it  anger,  is  it 
hatred,  is  it  pride,  b  it  restlessness,  is  it  some  wild  fancy, 
is  it  love,  what  i$  tV,  tliat  is  leading  him  ?  " 

•*  Miss  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "  how  shall  I  tell  you,  so 
that  you  will  believe  me,  that  I  know  of  nothing  in 
Steerforth  different  from  what  there  was  when  I  first 
came  here,     I  can  think  of  nothing.     I  firmly  believe 
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there  ia  nothing.     I  hardly  understand  even  what  yoa 

As  she  still  stood  locking  fisedl;  at  me,  a  twitching  or 
throbbing,  from  which  I  could  not  dissociate  the  idea  of 
pain,  came  into  that  cruel  mark  ;  and  lifted  up  the  ooi^ 
ner  of  her  lip  as  if  with  scorn,  or  with  a  pity  that  de- 
ipised  its  object  She  put  her  hand  upon  it  hurriedly  — 
ft  hand  EO  tbin  and  delicate,  that  when  I  had  teen  her 
hold  it  up  before  the  fire  to  shade  ber  face,  I  had  com- 
pared it  in  my  thoughts  to  fine  porcelain  —  and  saying, 
in  a  quick,  fierce,  passionate  way,  "I  swear  you  to 
secrecy  about  this!"  said  not  a  word  more. 

Mrs.  Steerforth  was  particularly  happy  in  her  son's 
society,  and  Steerforth  was,  on  this  occasion,  particularly 
attentive  and  re^ipectful  to  her.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  me  to  see  them  together,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
mutual  affection,  hut  because  of  the  strong  personal  re- 
semblance between  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  what 
was  haughty  or  impetuous  in  him  was  softened  by  age 
and  sex,  in  her,  to  a  gracious  dignity.  I  thought,  more 
than  once,  that  it  waa  well  no  serious  cause  of  division 
hod  ever  come  between  them  ;  or  two  such  natures  —  I 
ought  rather  to  express  it,  two  such  shades  of  the  same 
nature  —  might  have  been  harder  to  reconcile  than  tbo 
two  extremest  opposites  in  creation.  The  idea  did  not 
originate  in  my  own  discernment,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
but  in  a  speech  of  Rosa  DarUe's.  ' 

She  said  at  dinner : 

"Oh,  but  do  tell  me,  though,  somebody,  because  I  have 
been  thinking  about  it  all  day,  and  t  want  to  know." 

"Tou  want  to  know  what,  Bosa?"  returned  Mr* 
Steerforth.     "Pray,  pray,  Rosa,    do  not   be    myste- 
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**  Mysterious ! "  she  ^cried.  "  Oh  !  really  ?  Do  yoo 
oODsider  me  so  ?  " 

*^  Do  I  constantly  entreat  you,"  said  Mrs.  Steerforth, 
'*to  speak  plainly,  in  your  own  natural  manner?" 

'^  Qh  I  then  this  is  not  my  natural  manner  ?  "  she  re- 
joined. *^  Now  you  must  really  bear  with  me,  because 
I  ask  for  information.     We  never  know  ourselves." 

**  It  Ims  become  a  second  nature,"  said  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth,  without  any  displeasure;  ^*  but  I  remember, —  and 
so  must  you,  I  think,  —  when  your  manner  was  different, 
Rosa ;  when  it  was  not  so  guarded,  and  was  more  trust- 
fuL" 

'*  I  am  sure  you  are  right,"  she  returned  ;  *'  and  so  it 
is  that  bad  habits  grow  upon  one !  Beally  ?  Less 
guarded  and  more  trustful  ?  How  can  I,  imperceptibly, 
have  changed,  I  wonder  I  Well,  that's  very  odd !  I 
must  study  to  regain  my  former  self." 

^  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Mrs,  Steerforth,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Oh !  I  really  will,  you  know  ! "  she  answered.  "  I 
will  leara  frankness  from  —  let  me  see  —  from  James." 

^  You  cannot  learn  frankness,  Rosa,"  said  Mrs.  Steer- 
forth  quickly  —  for  there  was  always  some  effect  of  sar- 
casm in  what  Rosa  Dartle  said,  though  it  was  said,  as 
this  was,  in  the  most  unconscious  manner  in  the  world  — - 
*<  in  a  better  school." 

^  That  I  am  sure  of,"  she  answered,  with  uncommon 
fervor.  ^  If  I  am  sore  of  anything,  of  course,  you  know, 
I  am  sure  of  that." 

Mrs.  Steerforth  appeared  to  me  to  regret  having  been 
a  little  nettled ;  for  she  presently  said,  in  a  kind  tone : 

^  Well,  my  dear  Rosa,  we  have  not  heard  what  it  if 
that  joa  want  to  be  satisfied  about  ?  " 
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"  That  I  want  to  be  satisfied  ^bont?"  she  replied,  trhh 
provoking  coldness.  "  Oh  I  It  naa  onlj  whether  people, 
who  are  like  eoeb  other  ID  tlitnr  moral  cooGtilution  — •  ii 
thai  the  phrase  ?  " 

"  It's  as  good  a  phrase  aa  another,"  said  SteoHbrth. 

"  Thank  you  ;  —  whether  people,  who  are  like  eKb 
other  in  theit  moral  constitution,  are  id  greater  danger 
llian  people  not  so  cireomstanced,  supposing  any  serioni 
cause  of  variance  to  arise  t>otw«BD  tbem,  of  being  <U- 
Tided  angrily  and  deeply  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  yea,"  said  SteeWbrth. 

"Should  you?"6he  retorted.  "Dear  in«l  Suppos- 
ing then,  for  instance  •—  any  unlikely  thing  will  do  fof 
a  supposition  —  tliat  you  and  your  mother  were  lo  bam 
a  serious  quarrel." 

"  My  dear  Rona,"  interposed  Ura.  Steerfbrth,  laugh- 
ing good-nnturedly,  "  suggest  some  other  uippoMtion  I 
James  and  I  know  our  duty  to  each  other  better,  I 
pray  Heaven  1 " 

"  Oh ! "  said  Miss  Dartle,  nodding  her  head  thought- 
fully. "To  be  sure.  That  would  prevent  it?  Wl>y, 
or  course  it  would.  Ex-actly.  Now,  I  am  glad  I  hare 
been  so  foolish  as  to  put  the  case,  for  it  is  so  vely  good 
to  know  that  your  duty  to  each  other  would  prevvat  it  I 
Thank  you  very  much." 

One  other  Uttle  circumstance  connected  with  Hiss 
Danle  1  must  not  omit ;  for  I  had  reason  to  remember 
it  thereafter,  when  all  the  irremediabte  past  was  mi- 
dered  plain.  During  the  whole  of  this  day,  bat  espe- 
cially from  this  period  of  It,  Steerforth  exerted  himself 
with  his  utmost  skill,  and  that  was  with  bis  utmost  ease, 
to  charm  this  singular  creature  into  a  pleasant  and 
pleased  companion.    That  he  should  succeed,  was  iio 
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matter  of  surprise  to  me.  That  she  shoQld  struggle 
against  the  fascinating  influence  of  his  delightful  art  — 
delightful  nature  I  thought  it  then* — did  not  surprise 
me  either ;  for  I  knew  that  she  was  sonofetiraes  jaundiced 
and  pervene.  I  saw  her  features  and  her  manner 
slowly  change;  I  saw  her-  look  at  him  with  growing 
adrnkatidii;  I  saw  her  try,  more  and  more  faintly,  but 
always  angrily,  as  if  shie  condemned  a  weakness  in  her- 
self, to  resist  the  captivating  power  that  h€  possessed ; 
and  finalty  I  saw  het  sharp  glance  soften,  and  her  smile 
become  quite  gentle,  and  I  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  her  as 
I  had'nsally  been  all  day,  and  we  all  sat  about  the  fire, 
talking  and  laughitig  together,  with  as  little  reserve  as 
if  we  had  b^ea  children. 

Whether  it  was  because  we  had  sat  there  so  long,  or 
because  SteeWbrth  was  resolved  not  to  lose  the  advan- 
tage he  had  gaitied,  I  do  not  know ;  but  we  did  not 
remain  in  the  dining-room  more  than  five  minutes  ader 
her  departure.  **  She  is  playing  her  harp,**  &aid  Steer- 
fortb^  softly,  at  the  drawhig-room  door,  ^'  and  nobody  but 
my  mother  has'  heard  her  do  that,  I  believe,  these  three 
years."  He  said  it  with  a  curious  smile,  which  wa.s 
gone  directly ;  and  we  went  into  the  room  and  foUnd  her 
alone. 

^  D6n't  get  up,"  said  Steerforth  (which  she  had  al- 
ready done) ;  **  my  dear  Rosa,  don't!  Be  kind  for  once, 
and  sing  us  an  Irish  song." 

^  What  do  yoQ  ear^  for  an  Irish  song  ?  "  she  returned. 

^  Much !  "  said  Steerforth.  *^  Much  more  than  for  any 
other.  Here  is  Daisy,  too,  loves  music  from  his  soul. 
Sing  us  an  Irish  song,  Bosa  I  and  let  me  sit  and  listen 
■a  I  osed  to  do." 

He  did  not  touch  her,  or  the  diair  from  which  she  had 
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risen,  but  Hat  hiniBelf  near  tbe  barp.  She  atood  beaide 
it  for  some  little  while,  in  a  carioaa  way,  going  throo^ 
the  motion  of  playing  it  with  hw  right  haiid,  but  not 
Bounding  iL  At  length  a\ie  eaX  dawn,  and  drew  it  to  her 
with  one  sudd^  action,  and  plajed  and  anug. 

I  don't  koow  what  it  vaa,  in  her  touch  or  voice,  thai 
made  that  song  the  most  unearthly  I  have  ever  be«rd  in 
my  life,  or  can  imagine.  There  was  eomethiag  fear&l 
in  tbe  reality  of  it  It  was  as  if  it  had  never  been 
written,  or  set  to  music,  but  spniDg  out  of  tbe  passioD 
within  her;  which  fonnd  impcsfect  utterance  in  tlM  low 
sound*  of  her  voice,  and  crouclied  again  wbeo  W  was 
still.  1  was  dumb  when  lbs  leaned  beside  tlie  harp 
again,  playing  it,  but  not  sounding  i^  with  her  lig^l 

A  minuie  more,  and  this  bad  roused  me  from  my 
tnince :  —  Steerfortb  bad  lefl  bis  seat,  and  gone  to  her, 
and  had  put  his  arm  laughingly  about  her,  and  bad  said, 
"  Come,  Rosa,  for  the  future  we  will  love  each  other 
very  much  1 "  And  she  bad  stnck  bim,  and  bad  thrown 
him  off  wilh  the  fury  of  a  wild  oU,  and  bad  bunt  oul 
of  the  room. 

"  What  is  tbe  matter  with  Sosa?"  said  Mrs.  Steer 
forth,  coming  in. 

"  She  has  been  an  angel,  mother."  returned  Steer- 
forth,  "for  a  little  while;  and  has  run  into  the  opfMsilo 
extreme,  since,  by  way  of  compensation." 

"  You  should  be  careful  not  to  irrilate  her*  James. 
Har  temper  has  been  soured,  remember,  and  oogbt  not 
to  be  tried." 

Bow  did  not  come  back ;  and  no  other  mention  «aa 
made  of  her,  until  I  went  with  Steerfortb  into  bu  room 
to  S9jr  Good-nigbk    Then  he  laughed  about  bar,  and 
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Baked  me  if  I  had  erer  seen  such  a  fierce  little  piece  of 
incomprehensibility. 

I  expressed  as  mncb  of  my  astonishment  as  was  then 
capable  of  expression,  and  asked  if  be  coold  gness  what 
-I  was  that  she  had  taken  so  much  amiss,  so  suddenly. 

"Oh,  Heaven  knows,**  said  Steerforth.  ^Anything 
/ou  like  —  or  nothing  1  I  told  you  she  took  every* 
thing,  herself  included,  to  a  grindstone,  and  sharpened 
it.  She  is  an  edgetoot,  and  requires  great  care  in  deal- 
ing widi.     She  is  always  dangerous.     Qood-night ! " 

**  Good-night  1  *"  said  I,  "^  my  deaf  Steerforth  t  I 
shall  be  gone  before  you  wake  in  the  morning.  Grood- 
night  I " 

He  was  unwilling  to  let  me  go ;  and  stood,  holding  me 
ont,  with  a  hand  on  elich  of  my  shoulders,  as  he  had 
done  in  my  own  room. 

**  Daisy,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  —  "  for  though  that's 
not  the  name  your  Godfathers  and  Godmothers  gave 
you,  it's  the  name  I  like  best  to  call  you  by  —  and  I 
wish,  I  wish,  I  wish,  you  could  give  it  to  me !  ** 

"  Why  so  I  can,  if  I  choose,"  said  I. 

*^  Daisy,  if  anything  should  ever  separate  us,  yon 
must  think  of  me  at  my  best,  old  boy.  Come !  let  us 
make  that  bargain.  Think  of  me  at  my  best  if  circum- 
stances should  ever  part  us  !  ** 

**  Tou  have  no  best  to  me,  Steerforth,"  said  I,  **  and 
no  worst  Yon  are  always  equally  loved,  and  cherished 
n  my  heart." 

So  much  compunction  for  having  ever  wronged  him, 
even  by  a  shapeless  thought,  did  I  feel  within  me,  that 
Che  confession  of  having  done  so  was  rising  to  my  lips. 
But  for  the  reluctance  I  had,  to  betray  the  confidence 
of  Agnes,  but  for  my  uncertainty  how  to  approach  the 
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subject  with  no  risk  of  doing  so,  it  woald  have  reacbed 
ibem  berore  be  said,  "  God  bless  ^n,  Daisy,  and  good* 
night  I"  la  my  doubt,  it  did  not  reach  tbem;  and  wa 
sliook  bands,  and  we  parted. 

I  was  up  with  the  dpll  dawn,  and,  having  dreaaed  as 
quietly  as  I  coald,  loolud  into  hiji  room.  He  was  fitst 
mleep ;  lying,  easily,  with  hia  head  apmi  hia  ana,  as  I 
tutd  often  seen  liim  lie  at  schooL 

The  time  came  in  lU  season,  and  that  was  vety  soon, 
when  I  almost  wondered  that  nothing  troubled  hia  re- 
|>ose,  as  1  looked  at  him.  But  he  slept  —  let  me  think 
of  bim  80  again  —  as  I  bad  often  seen  hiin  sleep  at 
school ;  and  tboB,  in  this  silent  hour,  I  left  bim. 

—  Never  more,  Oh  God  forgive  yon,  Steerfbrth  I  to 
touch  that  pas^ve  band  ip  Iot«  and  frieadddp.  Never, 
never,  ntore  I 
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I  GOT  dowo  to  Yarmouth  in  the  evening,  and  went  to 
the  inn*  I  knew  that  Peggotty'g  spare  room  —  my  room 
•—  was  likely  to  have  occupation  enough  in  a  little  while, 
if  that  great  Visitor,  before  whose  presence  all  the  liv- 
ing must  give  place,  were  not  already  in  the  house ;  so  I 
betook  myself  to  the  inn,  and  dined  there,  and  engaged 
my  bed. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  I  went  out  Many  of  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  the  town  was  dulL  When  I  cam«3 
to  Omer  and  Joram's,  I  found  the  shutters  up,  but  the 
slicp-door  standing  open.  As  I  could  obtain  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  Mr.  Omer  inside,  smoking  his  pipe  by  the 
parlor-door,  I  entered,  and  asked  him  how  he  was. 

**Why,  bless  my  life  and  soulT"  said  Mr.  Omer,'* how 
do  you  find  yourself?  Take  a  seat—* Smoke  act  disa- 
greeable, I  hope?'* 

^By  no  means,"  said  L  ^I  like  it— m  somebody 
else's  pipe." 

^  What,  not  in  your  own,  eh  ?  "    Mr.  Omer  returner 
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liiugliing.     "  All  lliu  Ix'Uer,  ^ir.     Bad  habit  for  a  jouDg 
man.     Take  a  scat.     I  srnoke,  myseir,  for  the  asthma." 

Mr.  Oraer  had  made  room  for  me,  aod  pbced  a  ciuat. 
Be  now  sat  down  flgalu  very  nadi  out  of  bresA,  gasp- 
iDg  at  his  pipe  as  if  it  cootained  a  aupplj  of  that  necc»- 
SKiy,  without  which  he  must  perish. 

**  I  MB  sany  t«  have  heard  bad  itfiws  of  Hi.  Sti^i!" 
said  L 

]Ur.  Omer  looked  at  me  with  a  steady  coontenaiioe, 
and  shook  his  head. 

■*Do  jou  know  bow  he.is  h^-nigitt?"  I  asked. 

"  The  very  queeUon  I  should  have  put  to  joa,  air," 
returned  Mr.  Omer,  "  but  on  account  of  delicacy.  It's 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  our  line  of  business.  Wben  a 
party's  ill,  wo  can't  aik  how  the  party  is." 

The  difficulty  had  not  occurred  to  me  i  though  I  had 
had  my  apprehenrioTts  too,  when  I  went  in,  of  hearing 
the  old  tune.  On  its  being  mentioned,  I  recogniccd  h, 
liowcver,  and  said  as  much. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  understand,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  nodding 
his  head.  "  Vfe  dur^in'i  do  it.  Bless  you,  it  wonkl  be  a 
shock  that  tlie  generality  of  parties  mightn't  reoorer,  to 
say  'Omer  nnd  Joram's  compliments,  and  bow  do  you 
And  yonnelf  tbis  morning  ? '  —  or  this  afternooa  —  as 
it  may  be." 

Mr.  Oaser  and  I  nodded  at  each  other,  and  Hr.  Onier 
locmited  his  wind  by  the  aid  of  bis  pipe. 

"It's  one  of  the  things  that  cut  tb^  trade  off  from  at- 
lentioiis  they  eOu  Id  often  wish  to  eAww,"  said  Hr.  Omer. 
'Take  myself.  If  I  have  known  Barkis  a  year,  to 
move  to  as  be  went  by,  I  have  known  him  forty  year. 
Bnl  /can't  go  and  say,  'how  is  he?'" 
/  fek  it  was  nther  hari  on  Mr.  Omer,  and  I  teU  him 
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'*Tm  not  more  self-interested,  I  hope,  than  another 
man,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  ^  Look  at  me !  My  wind  maj 
fail  me  at  any  moment,  and  it  a*n't  likely  that,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  Vd  be  self-^interested  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  say  it  a'n't  likely,  in  a  man  who  knows  his 
wind  will  go,  when  it  does  go,  as  if  a  pair  of  bellowi 
was  cut  open ;  and  that  man  a  grandfather,"  said  Mr 
pjoer. 

I  said,  «*  Not  ^t  aU." 

^  It  a'n*t  that  I  complain  of  my  Une  of  business,"  said 
Mr.  Omer.  ^  It  a'n't  that  9ome  good  and  some  bad 
goes,  no  doubt,  to  all  callings.  What  I  wish  is,  that 
parties  were  brought  up  stronger-minded." 

Mr.  Omer,  with  a  very  complacent  and  amiable  face, 
took  several  puffs  in  silence ;  and  then  said,  resuming 
his  first  point, 

*^  Accordingly  we're  obleeged,  in  ascertaining  bow 
^arkis  goes  on,  to  limit  ourselves  to  Em'ly.  She  knows 
what  our  real  objects  are,  and  «he  don*t  have  any  more 
alarms  or  suspicions  about  us,  than  if  we  was  so  many 
lambs.  Minnie  and  Joit^m  have  just  stepped  down  to 
the  house,  in  fact  (she^  there,  af^er  hours,  helping  her 
aunt  a  bit),  to  a<»k  her  how  he  is  to-night ;  and  if  you 
was  to  please  to  wait  till  they  come  back,  they'd  give 
you  full  partic'lers.  Will  you  take  something  ?  A  glass 
of  srub  and  water,  now  ?  I  smoke  on  srub  and  water, 
myself,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  taking  up  his  glass,  **  because 
it's  considered  softening  to  the  passages,  by  which  this 
troublesome  breatli  of  mine  gets  into  action.  But,  Lord 
bless  you,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  huskily,  ^it  a'n't  the  pas- 
lages  that's  out  of  order  \  '  Give  me  breath  enoughy' 
says  I  to  my  daughter  Minnie, '  and  /'ll  find  passages^ 
my  dear.'" 
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He  reallj'  had  no  breiilh  to  spare,  and  it  wm  alarming 
lo  see  him  Inugli.  When  he  iras  again  in  n  condition  Ic 
be  talked  lo,  I  tliunkcd  hini  for  ihe  proffered  refresh- 
ment, which  I  declined,  as  I  liad  ju^it  had  dinner ;  and 
observing  thnt  I  would  wait,  since  he  was  so  good  as  10 
invite  me,  until  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-taw  camQ 
back,  I  inquired  how  little  Emily  wasF 

"  Well,  sir,"  aaid  Mr.  Omer,  removing  his  pipe^  that 
he  might  rub  his  chin ;  "  1  tell  yon  truly,  I  shall  ba 
gkd  when  her  marriage  has  taken  place." 

"  Why  80  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Well,  ehe's  unsettled  at  present,"  said  Mr.  Omer. 
"  It  a'n't  that  she's  not  ns  pretty  as  ever,  for  she's  pret- 
tier—  I  do  assure  you,  she  is  prettier.  Tt  n'n't  liiHt  >Ud 
don't  work  as  well  as  ever,  for  she  does.  Slic  ton*  wiirlU 
any  six,  and  she  u  worth  any  six.  But  nomehow  she 
wants  heart.  If  you  understand,"  said  Mr.  Oincr,  iifler 
rubbing  his  chin  again,  and  smoking  a  little,  "  what  I 
mean  in  a  general  way  by  the  expression, '  A  long  pull, 
imd  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogelhcr,  my  hrartii'S, 
hurmhl'  I  should  say  to  you,  tliat  t/iat  was  —  in  a 
general  way  —  what  I  miss  tn  Em'ly." 

Mr.  Omer's  fare  and  manner  went  for  so  much,  that  I 
could  conscientiously  nod  my  head,  as  divining  his  mean- 
ing. My  quickness  of  apprehension  seemed  to  pleaao 
him,  end  lie  went  on  : 

"  Now,  I  eonsider  this  is  principally  on  account  of  her 
Iicing  in  nn  unsettled  slate,  you  see.  We  have  talked  it 
over  a  good  deal,  her  unrle  and  myself,  and  her  sweet- 
heart  and  myself,  after  business  j  and  I  consider  it  it 
principally  on  account  of  her  being  unsettled.  Yon 
must  always  recollect  of  Em'ly,"  said  Hr.  Onier,  shak- 
iog  bis  liend   gently,  ''t\\U  sWa  «  iwist.  extraordinary 
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■ffectionate  little  thing.  The  proverb  sajs,  You  can't 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.'  Well,  I  dou't 
know  about  that.  I  rather  think  you  may,  if  you  begin 
early  in  life*  She  has  made  a  home  out  of  that  old  boat, 
sir,  that  stone  apd  marble  couldn't  beat" 

^  I  am  sure  she  has  ! "  said  I. 

^  To  see  the  clinging  of  that  pretty  little  thing  to  her 
uncle,"  said  Mr.  Omer ;  ^  to  see  the  way  she  holds  on  to 
kim,  tighter  and  tighter,  and  closer  and  closer,  every 
day,  is  to  see  a  sight.  Now,  you  know,  there's  a  strug- 
gle going  on  when  that's  the  case.  Why  should  it  be 
made  a  longer  one  than  is  needful  ?  " 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  good  old  fellow,  and  ac- 
quiesced, with  all  my  heart,  in  what  he  said. 

^  Therefore,  I  mentioned  to  them,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  in 
a  comfortable,  easy-going  tone,  ^  this.  I  said,  *  Now, 
don't  consider  £m'ly  nailed  down  in  point  of  time,  at  all. 
Make  it  your  own  time.  Her  services  have  been  mon; 
valuable  than  was  supposed ;  her  learning  has  been 
quicker  than  was  supposed ;  Omer  and  Joram  can  run 
their  pen  through  what  remains ;  and  she's  free  when 
you  wish.  If  she  likes  to  make  any  little  arrangement, 
afterwards,  in  the  way  of  doing  any  little  thing  for  us  at 
home,  very  well.  If  she  don't,  very  well  still.  We're 
no  losers,  anyhow.'  For  —  don't  you  see,"  said  Mr. 
Omer,  touching  me  with  his  pipe,  ^it  a'n't  likely  that 
a  man  so  short  of  breath  as  myself,  and  a  grandfather 
too,  would  go  and  strain  points  with  a  little  bit  of  a  blue 
eyed  blossom,  like  herf* 

^  Not  at  all,  I  am  certain,"  said  I. 

« Not  at  all !    You're  right ! "  said  Mr.  Omer.   "Well, 
sir,  her  cousin  —-*  you  know  it's  a  cousin  she's  going  to  be 
to?" 
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"  Oh  yes,"  I  replied;     *  I  know  him  well." 

"Of  course  yoo  do,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "Well,  bit 
Her  oouBin  bcmg-,  u  it  appears,  in  good  work,  and  well 
to  do,  thnnked  me  in  a  very  maiily  sort  of  nunner  for 
tliia  (coaducting  -himself  altogether,  I  must  saj,  in  a  waj 
lIiHt  gives  me  a  high  opinion  of  him),  and  went  and  took 
u  oomfortable  a  little  houM  as  you  or  I  could  wish  to 
dap  eyes  on.  That  little  bouse  is  now  furnished  right 
through,  aA  neat  and  complete  as  a  doll's  parlor ;  and 
but  for  Barkis's  illness  having  taken  thia  bad  turn,  poor 
felbw,  the]r  would  have  been  man  and  wife  —  I  dare 
say,  by  this  lime.     As  it  is,  there's  a  poetponbment," 

"  And  Em'ly,  Mr.  Omer  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Has  she 
become  more  reitled  ? " 

"Why  that  you  know,"  he  returned,  rubbing  his 
double  chin  again,  "can't  naturally  be  expected.  The 
prospect  of  the  Change  and  separation,  and  all  that  is,  as 
one  may  say,  clow  to  her  and  far  away  from  her,  both 
at  onoe.  Barkis'!)  death  needn't  put  it  off  much,  but  his 
lingering  might  Anywayi  it's  an  nncertain  elate  of 
matters,  you  see." 

"  I  see,"  said  I. 

"  Consequently,"  pursued  Mr.  Omer,  "Emiy's  still  a 
little  down  and  a  tittle  fluttered ;  per^iaps,  upon  the 
whole,  she's  more  so  than  she  was.  Every  day  she 
seenia  to  get  fonder  and  fonder  of  her  uncle,  and  more 
k>th  (o  part  from  all  of  us.  A  kind  word  from  me  brings 
be  tears  into  her  eyes ;  and  if  you  was  to  see  her  with 
ay  daughter  Minnie's  little  girl,  you'd  never  forget  it 
Bless  my  heart  alive ! "  said  Mr,  Omer,  pondering. 
"  how  she  loves  that  child  ! " 

Having  so  farorable  an  opportunity,  it  occurred  to  mt 
Ut  aak  Mr.  Omer,  before  our  conversation  should  be  In- 
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teiTuptcd  by  the  return  of  his  daughter  and  her  hoshand, 
whether  be  knew  an3rtbhig  of  Martha* 

''Ah!"  be  rejoined,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking 
very  much  dejected.  ^  No  good.  A  sad  story,,  sir,  bom 
ever  you  come  to  know  it.  I  never  thought  there  was 
barm  in  the  girL  I  wouldn't  wish  to  mention  it  before 
ny  daughter  Minnie  -^  for  she'd  take  me  up  directly  — 
oat  I  never  did.     Kone  of  ua  ever  did.*^ 

Mr.  Omer,  hearing  his  daughter's  footstep  before  I 
heard  it,  touched  me  with  bis  pipe,  and  shut  up  one  eye, 
as  a  caution.  She  and  her  husband -came  In  immediately 
afterwards. 

Their  report  was,  that  Mr.  Barkis  was  ''as  bad  as 
had  could  be; "  that  he  was  quite  unconscious ;  and  that 
Mr.  Chtllip  had  moutuifully  said  in  the  kitchen,  on  going 
away  ju8t  now,  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  if  they  were 
all  called  in  together,  couldn't  help  him.  He  was  pa^t 
both  Colleges',  Mr.  Chillip  said,  and  the  Hall  could  only 
poison  him. 

Hearing  this,  and  learning  that  Mr.  Peggotty  whs 
there,  I  determined  to  go  to  the  house  at  once.  I  bade 
good-night  to  Mr.  Omer,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joram ; 
and  directed  my  steps  thither,  with  a  solemn  iteelitig, 
which  made  Mr.  Barkis  quite  a  new  and  different  crea 
ture. 

My  low  tap  at  the  door  was  answered  by  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty. He  was  not  so  much  surprised  to  see  me  as  I 
bad  expocted.  I  remarked  this  in  Peggotty,  too,  when 
she  came  down ;  and  I  have  seen  it  since ;  and  I  think, 
in  the  expectation  of  that  dread  surprise,  all  other 
ehanges  and  surprises  dwindle  into  nothing. 

I  shook  blinds  with  Mr.  Peggotty,  and  passed  into  the 
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kitchen,  wliilt  softly  be  closed  the  door.  Little  EmDj 
was  xilting  b^  the  fire,  with  her  haada  bebns  b«r  &o<> 
Ham  was  stAnding  near  ber. 

We  epoke  in  winspers  ;  list«tiing  between  whilet,  tat 
any  found  in  the  room  above.  I  bad  not  Ibogght  of  il 
on  tbc  OHxaflion  of  my  last  viait,  but  how  strange  it  vai 
to  me  now,  to  misa  Mr.  Bark»  out  of  the  kitchen  I 

"This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  Mr. 
Peggo«y. 

"It  is  oncomroon  kind,"  »aid  Ham. 

"Em'ly,  my  dear,"  cried  Mr.  Peggotty.  "See  here  I 
Here's  Mas'r  Davy  come !  What,  cheer  up,  pretty  1 
Not  a  wured  to  Mas'r  Davy?" 

Tbere  wat;  a  trembliog  uptm  ber,  Ibat  I  can  see  bow 
The  GoldnesB  of  ber  hand  when  I  touched  it,  I  can  feel 
yeL  Its  only  sign  of  animation  was  to  shrink  ftoin 
mine ;  and  then  she  glided  from  the  chair,  and,  creeping 
to  the  other  side  of  her  uncle,  bowed  herself,  silently  and 
trembling  still,  upon  bis  breast. 

"  It's  such  a  loving  art,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  smoothing 
her  rich  hajr  with  hia  great  hard  hand,  "that  it  can't 
abenr  the  Rorrer  of  thi»u  It's  nat'ral  in  young  folk,  llas'r 
Davy,  when  they're  new  to  these  here  trials,  and  tintU, 
like  my  little  bird  —  it's  nat'ral." 

She  clung  the  closer  to  him,  but  ndtber  lifted  op  bei 
face,  nor  spoke  a  word. 

"  It's  getting  late,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  anfl 
here's  Ham  come  fur  to  take  you  home.  Theer!  Go 
along  with  'totber  loving  art  I  What,  Em'ly  t  Eh,  my 
pretty  ?  " 

Tlie  soand  of  her  voice  bad  not  reached  mc,  but  be 
bent  his  head  as  if  be  listened  to  her,  and  then  said ; 

"Let  you  stay  with  your  uncle?     Why,  you  doent 
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mean  to  ask  roe  that!  Stay  with  your  uncle,  Moppet? 
When  your  husband  thatll  be  bo  soon,  is  here  fur  to  take 
yon  home  ?  Now  a  person  wouldn't  think  it,  fur  to  iee 
this  little  thing  alongside  a  rough-weather  chap  like  me,* 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  looking  round  at  both  of  us,  with 
in6nite  pride ;  '*  but  the  sea  a'n't  more  salt  In  it  than 
:»lie  has  fondness  in  her  for  her  uncle  —  a  foolish  Httls 
Em*ly ! " 

« Emly's  in  the  right  in  that,  MasV  Davy  1 "  said 
Ham.  ^  Lookee  here !  As  Emiy  wishes  of  it,  and  as 
she's  hurried  and  frightened,  like,  besides,  HI  leave  her 
till  morning.     Let  me  stay  too ! " 

**  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  "  'tou  doen't  ought — a 
married  man  like  you  —  or  what's  as  good  —  to  take 
and  hall  away  a  day's  work.  And  you  doen't  ought  to 
watch  and  work  both.  That  won't  do.  You  go  home 
and  turn  in.  Tou  a'n't  afeerd  of  Emiy  not  being  took 
good  care  on,  /  know." 

Ham  yielded  to  this  persuasion,  and  took  his  hat  to. go. 
Even  when  he  kissed  her,  —  and  I  never  saw  him  ap- 
proach her,  but  I  felt  that  nature  had  given  him  the 
soul  of  a  gentleman,  —  she  seemed  to  cling  closer  to 
her  uncle,  even  to  the  avoidance  of  her  chosen  husband. 
I  shut  the  door  afler  him,  that  it  might  cause  no  disturb- 
ance of  the  quiet  that  prevailed ;  and  when  I  tumoi 
back,  I  found  Mr.  Peggotty  still  talking  to  her. 

^  Now,  I'm  a-going  up-stairs  to  tell  your  aunt  as  Mas'r 
Davy's  here,  and  thatll  cheer  her  up  a  bit,**  he  said. 
"  Sit  ye  down  by  the  fire,  the  while,  my  dear,  and  warm 
these  mortal  cold  hands^  Tou  doen't  need  to  be  so  fear- 
lome,  and  take  on  so  much.  What  ?  You'll  go  along 
irith  me  T —  Well  I  come  along  with  me  —  come !  If 
her  uncle  was  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  and  forced 
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to  la;  down  in  a  d;lce,  Mas'r  Da;,"  said  Mr.  Pc^ottj, 
with  no  luss  pride  than  before,  "  it's  my  belief  siic'd  gi 
along  with  him,  non  I  But  there'll  be  aome  ooe  else, 
MOD,  —  fiome  oo«  ebe,  soon,  Em'lyl" 

Afterwards,  when  I  went  up-stairs,  as  I  paseeil  tbo 
door  of  my  little  chamber,  which  waa  dail,  1  bad  «u  in- 
distinct  impression  of  her  being  within  it,  cast  down  Dpnn 
the  floor.  But,  whether  it  was  really  she,  or  whether  it 
ms  a  confusipDof  the  shadows  in  Hie  mom,  I  doo'{  know 

I  had  leisure  to  think,  before  the  kitchen-fire,  of  pretty 
little  Em'ly's  dread  of  death -~  whicb,  added  to  what  Ur. 
Omer  had  told  me,  I  took  to  be  (be  cause  of  her  being 
BO  unlike  herself — and  I  had  lebure,  before  Feggolly 
came  down,  even  to  think  more  leniently  of  the  weakness 
of  it:  aii  I  sat  counting  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  and 
deepening  my  sense  of  the  solemn  hush  around  me. 
Peggolty  took  me  in  her  arms,  and  blessed  and  thanked 
me  over  and  over  again  for  being  such  a  oomfoil  to  her 
(that  was  what  slie  said)  in  her  distress.  She  then  en- 
treated me  to  come  up-stairs,  sobbing  that  Mr.  Baikis 
had  always  liked  me  and  admired  me;  that  he  liad  often 
talked  of  me,  before  he  fell  into  a  stupor ;  and  tliat  shu 
believed,  in  case  of  his  coming  to  himself  igs.'n,  kj 
would  brighten  up  at  sight  of  me,  if  he  could  brighten 
up  at  any  eartJily  thing. 

The  probability  of  his  ever  doing  so,  appeared  to  ine 
wli^ii  I  saw  him,  to  be  very  snatL  He  was  lying  wilt 
hii  head  and  shoulders  out  of  .red,  in  an  uncomfonabi* 
Hlliiude,  half  resting  on  tlie  box  which  had  coet  him  m 
mucli  pain  and  trouble.  I  learned,  that,  when  he  wai 
past  creeping  ont  of  bed  to  open  it,  and  paat  assurim 
liimself  of  its  safety  by  means  of  the  divining  rad  I  had 
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■een  him  u^e,  he  had  required  to  have  it  placed  od  the 
chair  at  tlie  bedside,  where  he  had  ever  since  embraced 
il,  night  and  daj.  Hia  arra  taj  on  it  now.'  Time  and 
the  norld  were  allpping  froni  beneiilh  hiin,  but  the  box 
was  there  ;  and  the  lu^t  words  lie  had  uttered  were  (in 
an  explanatory  tone)  "  Old  clothes  ! " 

"  Barkis,  my  dear !  "  said  Peggolly,  almost  cheerfuUy 
tiending  over  him,  while  her  brother  and  I  stood  at  the 
bed's  foot.  "  Here'B  my  dear  boy  -  -  my  dear  boy,  Mas- 
ler  Dftvy,  who  brought  us  togethei,  Barkis!  That  yon 
Knt  measagea  by,  you  know  !  Won't  you  speak  to  Ma» 
ter  Davy?' 

He  was  an  tnute  and  senseless  as  the  box,  From  which 
liiij  form  derived  the  only  expression  ii  had. 

"  He's  a-going  out  with  the  tide,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty 
to  me,  behind  his  hand. 

My  eyes  were  dim,  and  so  were  Mr.  Feggotty's;  but 
I  repeated  in  a  whisper,  "  With  the  tide  ?  ** 

"  People  can't  die,  along  the  coast,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
**  except  when  the  tide'«  pretty  nigh  out.  They  can't  be 
bom,  unless  it's  pretty  ni^'h  in  —  not  properly  bom,  till 
flood.  He's  a-going  out  will)  the  tide.  It's  ebb  at  half- 
arter  thr>;e,  stack  water  half  nn  hour.  If  he  lives  'till  it 
turns,  he'll  bold  his  owD  till  past  the  flood,  and  go  out 
with  the  next  tide." 

We  remained  there,  watching  him,  a  long  time  — 
hours.  What  mysterious  influence  my  presence  hail 
u|N>n  iiim  in  that  state  of  bis  senses,  1  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  say;  but  when  he  at  last  began  to  wander 
feebly,  it  is  certain  be  was  muttering  about  driving 
nw  to  school. 

"  He's  coming  to  himielf,"  said  Peggotty. 
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Mr.  Feggott}'  toaohei!  me,  BQd  whispered  with  mndh 
«we  and  reference,  "  They  are  both  a-geing  out  feat." 

"  Barkis,  ray  dear  I  "  said  TeggftUy. 

"  C  P.  Barkis,"  he  cried,  faintly.  "  No  hett«r  ttoaiMn 
anywhere ! " 

«  Look  I  Here's  Master  Davy ! "  said  Feggpttj.  For 
he  now  opened  hia  eyes. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  him  if  be  knew  me,  when 
he  tried  to  stretch  out  bis  ann,  and  aaid  to  me,  distinotlj, 
with  a  pleasant  smile : 

"Bariiisis  willin']" 

And,  it  being  low  water,  he  went  oat  with  the  tidr 
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CHAPTER  XTtXL 


A  GREATER  LOSS. 


It  r#a?  av^.  difficult  for  me,  on  Peggotty's  soHcitatioD, 
Id  resolve  xr  stay  where  I  was,  UDtil  afler  the  remains  of 
the  poor  earner  should  have  made  their  last  journey  to 
Blunderstone.  She  had  long  ago  bought,  out  of  het 
own  savings,  a  little  piece  of  ground  in  our  old  church- 
yard near  the  grave  **  of  her  sweet  girl,"  as  she  always 
called  my  mother ;  and  there  they  were  to  rest 

In  keeping  Peggotty  company,  and  doing  all  I  could 
for  ner  (little  enough  at  the  utmost),  I  was  as  grateful, 
I  rejoice  to  think,  as  even  now  I  could  wish  myself  to 
have  been.  But  I  am  afraid  I  had  a  supreme  satisfac- 
tion, of  a  personal  and  professional  nature,  in  taking 
charge  of  Mr.  Barkis*s  will,  and  expounding  its  con- 
tents. 

I  may  claim  the  merit  of  having  originated  the  sug* 
gestion  that  the  will  should  be  looked  for  in  the  box. 
After  sfjme  search,  it  was  found  in  the  box,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  horse's  nose-bag ;  wherein  (besides  hay)  there  was 
discovered  an  old  gold  watch,  with  chain  and  seals,  which 
Mr.  Barkis  had  worn  on  his  wedding-day,  and  which  had 
never  been  seen  before  or  since ;  a  silver  tobacco-stopper, 
in  the  form  of  a  leg ;  an  imitation  lemon,  full  of  minute 
cups  and  saucers,  which  I  have  some  idea  Mr.  Barkis 
most  have  purchased  to  present  to  me  when  I  yitt&  il 
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child,  and  nfterwards  found  himself  unable  to  part  with 
eighty-seven  guineas  and  a  half,  in  guineas  and  half 
guioeas  ;  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  in  perfectly  clean 
Bank-note!) ;  certain  receipts  for  Bank  of  England  stock 
an  old  horse-shoe,  a  bad  shttling,  a  piece  of  camphor,  and 
an  oyster-shell.  From  the  circumsbince  of  the  latter 
article  having  been  much  polished,  und  displayiag  pris- 
matic colors  on  the  imide,  I  conclude  that  Mr.  Barkis 
had  some  general  ideas  aboot  pearld,  which  DBver  re- 
solved themselves  into  anything  definite. 

For  years  and  years,  Mr.  Barkis  had  carried  this  boK, 
on  all  his  journeys,  every  day.  Tliut  it  might  the  better 
edca|}e  notice,  he  had  invented  a  fiction  that  it  belonged 
to  "Mr.  Blackboy,"  and  was  "to  be  led  with  Barkis 
till  called  for  t "  a  fable  he  bad  elaborately  written  on 
the  lid,  in  characters  now  scarcely  legible- 
He  hnd  hoarded,  >ill  these  years,  I  found,  to  good  pur- 
pose. His  property  in  money  amounted  to  nearly  three 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  bequeathed  the  intereat 
of  one  thousand  to  Mr.  Fe^otty  for  hts  life ;  on  his 
decease,  the  principal  to  be  equally  divided  between 
Peggotty,  little  Emily,  and  me,  or  the  survivor  or  sur- 
vivors of  us,  share  and  share  alike.  All  the  rest  he 
died  possessed  of,  he  bequeathed  to  Peggotly;  whom  ha 
left  residuary  legatee,  and  sole  executrix  of  that  his  last 
will  and  testaraenL 

I  R'lt  myself  quite  a  proctor  when  I  read  tliis  docii- 
cnt  aloud  with  all  possible  ceremony,  and  set  forth  its 
provisions,  any  number  of  times,  to  those  whom  ihey 
concerned.  I  began  to  think  there  was  mora  iu  the 
Commons  than  I  had  supposed.  I  examined  the  will 
with  the  deepest  attention,  pronounced  it  perfectly  formal 
m  all  respects,  made  a  pencil-mark  or  so  in  the  ma^n, 
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and   thought   it  rather  extraordinary  that  I  knew  so 
much. 

In  this  abstruse  pursuit ;  in  making  an  account  for 
Pcggotty,  of  all  the  property  into  which  she  had  come 
in  arranging  all  the  affairs  in  an  orderly  manner ;  and 
in  being  her  referee  and  adviser  on  every  point,  to  our 
joint  delight ;  I  passed  the  week  before  the  funeral.  I 
did  not  see  little  Emily  in  that  interval,  but  they  told  me 
she  was  to  be  quietly  married  in  a  fortnight. 

I  did  not  attend  the  funeral  in  character,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so.  I  mean  I  was  not  dressed  up  in  a 
black  cloak  and  a  streamer,  to  frighten  the  bii'ds ;  but 
I  walked  over  to  Blunderstone  early  in  the  morning,  and 
was  in  the  church-yard  when  it  came,  attended  only  by 
Peggotty  and  her  brother.  The  mad  gentleman  looked 
on,  out  of  my  little  window  ;  Mr.  Chillip's  baby  wagged 
lis  heavy  head,  and  rolled  its  goggle  eyes,  at  the  clergy- 
man, over  its  nurse's  shoulder ;  Mr.  Omer  breathed  short 
in  the  background ;  no  one  else  was  tliere ;  and  it  was 
very  quiet.  We  walked  about  the  church-yard  for  an 
hour,  after  all  was  over ;  and  pulled  some  young  leaves 
from  the  tree  above  my  mother's  grave. 

A  dread  falls  on  me  here.  A  cloud  is  lowering  on  the 
distant  town,  towards  which  I  retraced  my  solitary  steps. 
I  fear  to  approach  it.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  what 
did  oome,  u()on  that  memorable  night;  of  what  must 
jome  again,  if  I  go  on. 

It  is  no  worse,  because  I  write  of  it  It  wonld  be  no 
better,  if  I  stopped  my  most  unwilling  hand.  It  is  done* 
Nothing  can  undo  it;  nothing  can  make  it  otherwise 
than  as  it  was. 

My  old  nurse  was  to  go  to  London  with  me  next  day, 
Ml  the  business  of  the  will.     Little  Emily  was  passing 
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that  daj  at  Mr.  Omer's.  We  were  aH  to  meet  in  the  old 
boat-house  that  night.  Ham  would  bring  Emily  at  the 
usual  hour.  I  woald  walk  back  at  my  leisure.  Tha 
brother  and  sister  would  return  as  they  had  oome,  and 
be  expecting  ui,  when  the  day  closed  in,  at  the  fireside. 

I  parted  from  them  at  the  wicket-gate,  where  rision- 
nry  Straps  had  rested  with  Roderick  Random's  knapsadt 
in  the  days  of  yore ;  and,  instead  of  going  straight  tiack, 
walked  a  Utile  disUnce  on  the  i-oad  to  Lowestoft.  Then 
I  turned,  and  walked  back  towards  Yarmouth.  I  stayed 
to  dine  at  a  decent  ale-house,  some  mile  or  two  from  the 
Ferry  I  have  mentioned  before ;  and  thus  the  day  wore 
away,  and  it  was  erening  when  I  reached  iL  Rain  was 
falling  heavily  by  that  time,  and  it  was  a  wild  night; 
but  there  was  a  moon  behind  the  clouds,  and  it  was 
not  dark, 

I  was  soon  within  sight  of  Mr.  Peggotty's  house,  and 
of  the  light  within  it  shining  through  the  window.  A 
little  floundering  across  the  sand,  which  was  heavy, 
brought  me  to  the  door,  and  I  went  in. 

It  looked  very  comfortable,  indeed.  Mr.  Peggotty 
bad  smoked  his  evening  pipe,  and  there  were  prepara- 
tions for  some  supper  by  end  by.  The  fire  was  bright, 
the  BEbes  were  thrown  np,  the  locker  was  ready  for  little 
Emily  in  her  old  place.  In  her  own  old  place  sat  Pep 
golty,  once  more,  looking  (but  for  her  dress)  as  if  she 
liad  never  ktt  il.  She  had  fallen  back,  already,  on  tho 
society  of  the  work-box  with  Saint  Paul's  upon  the  lid, 
Ibe  yard-measure  in  the  cottage,  and  the  bit  of  wax- 
candle  :  and  there  they  all  were,  just  as  if  they  had 
lever  been  disturbed.  Urs.  Gummidge  appeared  to  be 
fretting  a  little,  iu  her  old  comer ;  and  consequenll/ 
looked  quite  natural,  too. 
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"  You're  first  of  the  lol,  Maa'r  Davj  !"  stad  Mr.  Peg- 
gott^,  with  a  happy  face.  "  Doea't  keep  id  that  coftt,  air, 
if  it's  wet." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Feggotty,"  said  I,  giving  him  taj 
ooter  coat  to  hang  up.     "  It's  quite  dry." 

"  So 'tis  1"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  feeling  my  ahonldeis. 
"As  a  chip  I  Sit  ye  down,  sir.  It  a'n't  o'  no  use 
saijiDg  wB^come  to  you,  bat  you're  welcome,  kind  and 
hearty." 

"Thank  you,  Mr,  Peggotty,  I  am  sure  of  that.  Well, 
Peggottj ! "  »Bid  I,  giving  her  a  kiss.  "  And  ipv  an 
yoa,  old  woman  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha  I  "  laughed  Mr.  Peggotty,  sitting  down  beside 
Ds,  and  ruhbing  his  bands  in  his  sense  of  relief  from 
recent  trouble^  and  in  the  genuiee  heartiness  of  his  na- 
ture ;  "them's  not  a  womaa  in  the  wureld,  sir  —  as  I 
tell  her  —  that  need  to  feel  more  easy  in  her  mind  than 
her  I  She  done  her  dooty  by  the  departed,  and  the  de- 
parted know'd  it;  and  the  departed  done  nhat  was  light 
by  her,  as  she  done  what  was  right  by  the  departed ;  — 
and  —  and  —  and  it's  oC  right!" 

Urs.  Gummidge  groaned. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  pretty  mawther  1 "  said  Mr.  peggc^ty. 
(But  be  shook  his  head  aside  at  us,  evidently  sensible 
of  the  tendency  of  the  late  occurrencea  to  recall  the 
memory  of  the  old  one.)  "  Doen't  be  down  1  Cheer  up, 
for  your  own  self,  on'y  a  little  bit,  and  see  if  a  good 
deal  mare  doen't  cxime  nal'ral ! " 

**  Not  to  rae,  Dan'l,"  returned  Mre.  Gummidge 
Nothink's  nat'ral  to  me  hut  to  lie  Ume  and  lorn." 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  soothing  her  sorrows. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Dan'l  I "  said  Mrs.  Gummidge.  "  I  a'n'l 
a  person    to  Uve  with  ibem   as   has   had  nton^j  \ft& 
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Tliinkd  go  too  contrairy  with  me.  I  fa&d  better  be  a 
riddance." 

"Why,  how  should  I  ever  spend  it  without  you?" 
taid  Mr.  Ptrggolt)',  with  an  air  of  serious  remonstrance. 
"  What  are  jou  a-talking  on  ?  Doea't  I  want  you  more 
DOW,  than  ever  1  did  ?  " 

"  I  know'd  I  was  never  wanted  before  I "  cried  Mrs. 
Gnmmidge,  with  a  pitiable  whimper, "  and  now  Fm  told 
so !  How  could  I  expect  to  be  wanted,  being  so  lone  aod 
lorn,  and  eo  contrairy  1 " 

Mr.  Peggolly  seemed  very  much  shodted  at  himself 
for  having  made  a  speech  capable  of  this  unfbeling  con' 
struction,  but  was  prevented  from  replying,  by  Peg- 
gotty's  pulling  bis  sleeve,  and  shaking  her  head.  After 
looking  at  Mrs.  Gummidge  for  some  moments,  in  sore 
distress  of  mind,  he  glanced  at  the  Dutch  clock,  rwe, 
snuffed  the  candle,  and  put  it  in  the  window. 

"Theerl"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  cheerily.  "Tbeer  we 
are,  Misses  Gummidge  I "  Mrs.  Gumraidge  slightly 
groaned.  "  Liglited  up,  accordin'  to  custom  !  Tou're  a 
wonderin'  what  thnt's  fur,  sir !  Well,  it's  far  our  little 
Em'ly.  Yon  see,  the  path  a'n't  over  light  or  cheerful 
arter  dark ;  and  when  I'm  here  at  the  hour  as  she's 
a-comin'  home,  I  puts  the  light  in  the  winder.  That, 
you  see,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  bending  over  me  with  great 
glee,  "meets  two  objects.  She  says, saye  Ernly,  'Theer's 
Aome ! '  she  says.  And  likewise,  says  Em'ly, '  My  uncle's 
rhcer  I '  Fur  if  I  a'n't  tbeer,  I  never  have  no  light 
showed." 

"You're  a  baby!"  said  Peggotty;  very  fond  of  hira 
'or  it,  if  she  thought  so. 

"Well,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  standing  with  his 
leg»  pretty  wide  aptuA^  awl  vuXAim^  tw  hands  up  asd 
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itmn  tbem  in  bia  comfortable  Eatisfactiou,  as  'te  looked 
■Itontately  at  us  and  at  the  fire,  "  I  doea't  know  bat 
I  am.     Not  you  see,  to  look  at." 

"  Mot  aiackly,"  observed  Feggotty. 

"  No,"  lauded  Mr.  Pcggottj',  "  not  to  look  at,  bnt  to 
•^lo  coUNder  on,  you  know,  /doen't  care,  bless  yon' 
Now  I  tell  you.  '  Wh«n  I  go  a-looking  and  looking 
about  that  tfaeer  pritty  house  of  our  Em'ly'e,  I'm — I'm 
penned,"  said  Mr.  P^gotty,  with  sudden  emplia^ia  — 
"  theer  1  I  can't  say  more  —  if  I  doen't  feel  as  if  the 
littlest  things  wae  har,  a'mosL  I  takes  'em  up  and  I 
puts  'era  down,  and  I  touches  of  'em  as  delicate  as  if 
they  WHS  our  Em'ly.  So  'tis  with  ber  little  bonnets  and 
tlmU  I  couldn't  see  one  on  'em  rough  used  a  pur- 
pose —  not  fur  the  whole  wureld.  There's  a  babbj 
for  you,  in  the  form  of  a  great  Sea  Porkypne  1 "  swd 
Mr.  Peggoity,  relieving  bis  earnestness  with  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

Peggoity  and  I  both  laughed,  but  not  to  loud. 

"  It's  my  opinion,  yon  see,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with 
a  delighted  &ce,  after  some  further  rubbing  of  his  tegs, 
"as  this  is  along  of  my  bavin'  played  with  her  so  mucb. 
and  nude  believe  as  we  was  Turks,  and  French,  and 
•barks,  and  every  warieiy  of  forinnera  ■ —  bless  you,  yes  i 
and  lions  and  whales,  and  I  don't  know  what  all  1  — 
wben  she  natn't  do  higher  than  my  knee.  I've  got 
into  the  way  on  it,  you  know.  Why,  this  here  candle, 
now,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  gleefully  holding  out  bis  band 
towards  it,  "/  know  wcry  well  that  arter  she's  mnrried 
and  gone,  I  shall  put  that  candle  theer,  just  that  same 
IB  now,  I  know  wui^  well  thitt  when  I'm  here  o'  nights 
(and  where  ebe  should  /  live,  bless  your  arts,  wbau;«ut 
Ewtua  I  oome  into  I)  and  she  a'n't  here,  or  I  a'n't  tli«w 
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I  ahall  put  the  candle  in  tlie  winder,  and  sit  arore  the 
6re,  pretending  I'm  expecting  of  ber,  like  I'm  a-doing 
now.  7Tiere'$  a  babby  for  you,"  eaid  Mr.  Fe^otty,  with 
Rnotber  roar,  "  in  the  form  of  a  Sea  Forkypinel  Why, 
at  the  present  minate,  when  I  see  the  candle  Bparklr 
up,  I  eays  to  mysrif,  '  She's  a-4aoking  at  it  I  En'ly's 
a-coming  1 '  T^en'i  a  Imbby  for  you  in  the  form  of  a 
Sea  Porliypine  I  Bight  for  all  that,"  said  Mr.  PeggotQr, 
•topping  in  his  roar,  and  smitii^  hia  handa  together; 
*fur  bore  she  is!"* 

It  was  only  Ham.  T^e  night  should  have  tamed 
mwe  wet  since  I  came  in,  lor  he  had  a  large  sou'weUsr 
hat  on,  slouched  over  his  faca. 

«  Whertfe  Em'ly  ?  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 

Ham  made  a  motion  with  his  head,  as  if  abe  wen 
outside.  Mr.  Peggotty  took  the  light  from  the  window, 
(rinuned  it,  pnt  it  on  the  table,  and  was  basily  slirriag 
the  fire,  when  Ham,  who  bad  not  moved,  said : 

"  Mas'r  Dary,  will  you^  cone  ont  a  miniit«,  and  Me 
what  Em'lj  and  me  has  got  to  ehow  yon  ?  " 

We  wcot  oat.  As  I  parsed  him  at  the  door,  I  saw,  to 
my  oiUwisliment  and  fright,  that  he  was  deadly  pale.  He 
poshed  me  hastily  into  the  open  air,  and  oloted  the  door 
upon  UB.    Only  upon  us  two. 

"  Ham  I  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Mos'r  Davy  I  "  —  Ob,  for  his  hrokeii  he«rt,  how 
diendfully  be  weptl 

I  was  paralysed  by  the  ught  of  eoch  grierf;  I  don* 
know  what  I  thought,  or  what  I  dreaded.  1  could  only 
.ock  at  bim. 

"  Ham !  Poor  good  fellow !  For  Heaven's  sake  tuSt 
me  what's  the  matter !  " 

"  Jfy  lore,  Mas'r  D&vy  —  the  ^ride  and  bcqie  «f  mj 
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■rt  —  her  (hat  Fd  have  died  for,  and  would  die  for  no* 
—  ehe's  gone ! " 
■  'Gone?" 

"  Em'ly's  run  away  !  Oh,  Mas'r  Davy,  think  Aotf 
ihe'n  run  away,  when  I  pray  my  good  and  gracioas 
God  to  t!f[  her  (Tier  that  b  so  dear  above  alt  thinga) 
sooner  than  let  her  come  to  ruin  and  diiigrace  ! " 

The  face  he  turned  np  to  the  troubled  iky,  the 
quivering  of  his  clasped  hands,  the  agony  of  his  figure, 
remain  associated  with  that  lonely  waste,  in  ray  remem- 
brance, to  this  hour.  It  is  always  night  there,  and  he 
is  the  only  object  in  the  scene. 

"You're  a  scholar,"  he  said,  hnrrtedly,  "and  know 
what's  right  and  best.  What  am  I  to  say,  in-doors7 
How  am  I  ever  to  break  it  to  him,  Mas'r  Davy?" 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  instiuctively  tried  to  hold 
the  latch  on  the  outside,  to  gain  a  moment's  time.  It 
was  too  lale.  Mr.  Peggotty  thrust  forth  his  face;  and 
never  could  1  forget  the  change  that  came  upon  it  when 
he  saw  us,  if  I  were  to  live  five  hundred  years. 

I  remember  a  great  wail  and  cry,  and  the  women 
hsnging  about  him,  and  we  all  standing  in  the  room ; 
I  with  a  paper  in  my  hand,  which  Ham  had  given  me  ; 
Mr.  Peggotty,  with  his  vest  torn  open,  his  hair  wild, 
his  face  and  lips  qaite  while,  and  blood  trickling  down 
hiii  bosom  (it  had  sprung  from  his  mouth,  I  think),  lo^- 
ng  fixedly  at  me. 

"  Read  it,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  shivering  voioa. 
"Slow,  please,  I  doeni  know  a«  I  can  underafand." 

In  the  midst  of  the  silence  of  death,  I  read  thu:s 
from  a  blotted  letter. 

"  ■  Wben  jon,  who  love  ay.  so  much  better  than  1  «^«t  ^ik^^ 
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JeaeTved,  eren  when  my  mind  wu  Innocent,  im  thU,  I  il 

'- 1  shall  be  fur  awaj',"  he  repeated  slowlj.     "  Sli 
Eniiy  fur  »Wfty.     Well  I  " 


llio  letter  bore  date  on  the  previous  night : 

—  "  '  it  will  b«  nsTer  to  come  back,  unleas  he  bring*  me  back 
n  lady.  Tliig  will  be  found  at  night,  many  liourt  after,  ln> 
itpsd  of  ine.  Oh,  If  you  knew  liow  my  heart  ii  torn.  If  eren 
joii,  that  1  have  wronged  to  mnch,  that  ne»er  can  fbrgtv* 
iiio,  could  only  know  wluit  I  suHLt  t  I  am  loo  wicked  to  write 
about  atyaelt  Ob,  take  comfort  in  Ihinking  tliat  I  am  to  bad. 
Oh,  fur  mercy'i  soke,  tell  unde  cliac  1  nerer  loveU  him  half 
BO  dear  M  now.  Oh,  don't  reracmber  how  afltctionatc  tuid 
kind  you  haye  all  been  to  me  —  don't  remember  we  were 
ever  to  be  married — but  try  to  think  ai  if  I  died  when  I  wa« 
little,  and  waa  baried  aomewliere.  I'niy  Heaven  that  I  am 
Kuing  away  Ihun,  have  compaMiun  on  my  uncle  1  Tell  him 
tliivl  I  never  loved  him  half  so  dear.  Be  hia  comfort.  Love 
tome  good  girt,  that  will  be  what  I  wni  once  to  uncle,  and  be 
true  to  you.  and  worthy  of  you,  and  know  no  ahame  but  me. 
God  b>e«i  altl  I'll  pray  for  alt.  often,  on  my  kneea.  If  b* 
don't  bring  me  back  a  btdy,  and  I  don't  pray  for  my  ow>  tel^ 
I'll  pray  for  all.  My  parting  love  to  uncle.  My  laat  tear*, 
at  ]  my  hut  tlianka,  for  uncle  1 ' " 

■Hiat  was  all. 

He  stood,  long  after  I  had  ceased  to  read,  etJIl  looking 
al  nie.  At  length  I  reniurcd  (o  take  his  hand,  and  to 
niireat  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  endeavor  to  get  some 
etiinmand  of  himself.  He  replied,  "  I  thankee,  sir,  I 
(hanhee  I "  without  moving. 

Hum  Bpoke  to  him.  Mr.  Peggotty  was  so  far  sen- 
abh  of  his   affliction,  l\t&t  \i«  ^Ntaw^  Vkvs  hand  j   but, 
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3ttt«riri£e,  lit'  remained  in  tiie  same  state,  snd  no  ons 
dared  to  disturb  him. 

Slowly,  at  last  he  moved  bis  eyes  from  my  face,  ns  if 
be  nere  waking  from  a  vision,  and  cast  tbem  Pound  lbf> 
Kmm.     Then  be  snid,  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Wh(^9  the  iDan  ?     I  want  to  know  bis  name." 

Ham  glanced  U  me,  and  suddenly  I  felt  a  sbock  that 
ainiok  me  back. 

*'  There's  a  mtin  suspected,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty. 
"  WIm  is  H?" 

"  Mas'r  Davy !  "  implored  Ham.  "  Go  out  a  bit,  and 
let  me  tell  bim  what  I  must  You  doen't  ou^t  to  hear 
itj  ain" 

I  felt  the  shAck  again.  I  sank  down  in  m  chair,  and 
tried  to  utter  some  reply ;  but  my  tongue  was  fettered, 
and  my  sight  was  wnak. 

"  I  want  to  know  bis  name  I "  I   heard   said,  once 

"  For  some  time  past,"  Ham  fahered,  "  there's  been 
a  servant  about  here,  at  odd  times.  There's  been  a 
gen'lro'n  loo.     Both  of  'em  belonged  to  one  another." 

Hr.  Peggotty  stood  fixed  as  before,  but  now  looking 

•The  servant,"  pursued  Ham,  "was  seen  along  with 
—  our  poor  girl  —  lost  night  He's  been '  in  hiding 
abofit  here,  this  week  or  over.  He  was  thought  to 
have  gone,  but  he  was  biding.  Doen't  stay,  Mns'r 
Davy,  doen't ! " 

I  felt  Peggotty's  arm  round  my  neck,  but  I  could  not 
Lave  moved  if  the  house  had  been  iibout  to  fall  upon 
ne. 

"  A  strange  ehay  and  horses  was  outside  town,  this 
morning,  on    the  Norwich    road,  a'most   afore  tbe  di.) 
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broke,"  Ham  went  on.  "  The  servant  went  Ui  it,  u4 
come  from  it,  and  went  to  it  again.  Wben  he  weitt  to 
it  again,  Ein'l/  was  nigh  tum.  The  t'other  waa  iostde. 
He's  the  mm." 

"  For  the  Lord's  love,"  said  Hr.  Pvggotty,  falUng 
liack,  and  putting  out  bis  haodi  as  if  hi  keep  off  ivbat 
he  dreaded.     "  Doen't  t«ll  me  his  name's  Ste«rforlh ! " 

"  Ua  *r  Davy,"  exulaimed  Ham,  in  a  broken  roiw^ 
"it  a'n't  no  &ult  of  yoarn  —  and  I  am  far  froai  laying 
of  it  to  you  —  but  his  name  is  Steerforth,  and  he'i  ■ 
damned  villain  I " 

Mr.  Peggotty  uttered  no  cry,  aad  shed  no  tear,  and 
moved  no  more,  until  be  seemed  to  wake  again,  all  at 
once,  and  pulled  down  bis  roogh  coat  frpm  its  peg  ia 

"  Bear  a  hand  with  this  1  Tm  struck  of  a  heap,  and 
can't  do  it,"  he  said,  impatiently.  "  Bear  a  hand  and 
help  me.  Well ! "  when  somebody  had  done  so.  "  Now 
give  me  that  theer  hat  1 " 

Ham  asked  him  whither  he  was  going. 

"  I'm  a-going  to  seek  ray  niece.  I'm  a^ing  to  M«k 
my  Em'ly.  I'm  a-going,  first,  to  stave  in  that  tlkaei 
hoat,  and  sink  it  where  I  would  have  drowaded  him,  as 
I'm  a  livin'  iwul,  if  I  had  bad  one  thought  t^  what  was 
in  him  I  As  he  sat  afore  roe,"  he  said,  wildly,  holding 
oul  his  clinched  right  hand,  "as  he  sat  afore  me,  laca 
to  face,  strike  me  down  dead,  but  I'd  have  drownded 
him,  and  thought  it  right  1  —  I'm  a-going  to  seek  my 
oieoe," 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Ham,  interposing  bims^  berore  the 
door. 

"  Anywhere  !  I'm  a-going  to  seek  my  niece  throagfa 
the  wureld.    I'm  a-going  to  find  my  poor  niece  in  htt 
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shame,  and  bring  her  back.     No  one  stop  me  I     I  tell 
you  I'm  a-going  to  seek  my  niece  !  ** 

^  No,  no ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gommidge,  coming  between 
them,  in  a  fit  of  crying.  ''No,  no,  Dan'l,  not  as  you 
are  now.  Seek  her  in  a  little  while,  my  lone  lorn 
DanH,  and  that'll  -be  but  right  I  but  not  as  you  are 
DOW.  Sit  7e  down,  and  give  me  your  forgiveness  for 
having  ever  beeft  a  worrit  to  you,  Danl  —  what  have 
my  oontrairies  ever  been  to  this  !  —  and  let  us  speak 
a  word  about  them  times  when  she  was  first  an  orphan, 
and  when  Ham  was  too,  and  when  I  was  a  poor  widder 
woman*  and  you  took  me  in.  It'll  soflen  your  poor 
heart  Dan'l,"  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  ''and 
you'll  bear  your  sorrow  better ;  for  you  know  the 
promise,  Dan'l,  '  As  you  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  tkeee,  you  have  done  it  unto  me ; '  and  that  can 
never  fail  under  this  roof,  that's  been  our  shelter  for  so 
many,  many  year ! " 

He  was  quite  passive  now;  and  when  I  heard  him 
crying,  the  impulse  that  had  been  upon  me  to  go  down 
Qpoa  my  knees,  and  ask  their  pardon  for  the  desolation 
I  luid  caused,  and  curse  Steerfbrth,  yielded  to  a  better 
feeling  My  ov*erdiarged  heart  found  the  same  relief 
•■#  I  cried  leo. 
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CHAPTE&  XXXa 

.THK  BEaanuMa  or  a  lomo  mCRaiar. 

What  is  natural  in  me,  is  natural  in  manj  otiier  mea, 
1  infer,  and  so  I  am  not  afraid  to  write  that  I  never  had 
loved  Steerfoith  belter  tban  whun  the  ties  tbat  buund 
me  to  liim  were  broken.  In  the  keen  distren  i^  the 
diiiCOTer;  of  bis  unworthinets,  I  thought  more  of  all  that 
was  brilliant  in  liim,  I  softened  more  towanj^  all  that 
was  good  in  him,  I  did  more  juatJco  te  the  qualities  that 
might  have  made  him  a  man  of  a  noble  nature  and  a 
great  name,  tban  ever  I  had  done  in  Ibe  height  of  my 
devotion  Io>  him.  Deeply  as  I  felt  my  own  Dooonadous 
part  in  bi»  dilution  of  an  honest  liome,  J  beliHved  that 
if  I  liuil  btiep  brought  face  to  fac«i  with  him.  I  oonldi  aot 
liave  utteruil  ope  reproacb.  I  should  ban*  iMed  him 
to_  well  ftill-r^  though  lie.  &acinated  aw  no"  longer— 1 
should  liave  held  in  bo  much  tendernew  litt.  twtaatf 
of  my  afTectioD  for  faim,  that  I  think  1  should  have  beeu 
as  weak  as  a  epirit-wouuded  child,  in  all  but  the  enleiv 
lainroent  of  a  thought  that  we  could  ever  be  reunited. 
Tliat  thought  I  never  had.  I  felt,  as  he  had  felt,  tlial 
all  was  at  an  end  between  us.  What  his  remembraiicts 
of  me  were,  I  have  never  known  —  they  were  light 
enough,  perhaps,  and  easily  dismissed  —  but  mine  of 
him  were  as  the  remembrances  of  a  cherished  friend, 
who  was  dead. 
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Yes,  Steerfonh,  long  removed  from  the  scenes  of  this 
poor  history  !  My  sorrow  may  bear  involuntary  wit- 
ness against  you  at  the  Judgment  Throne  ;  but  my 
angry  thoughts  or  my  reproaches  never  will,  I  know  I 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  soon  spread  through 
the  town ;  insomiich  that  as  I  passed  along  the  streets 
next  morning,  I  overheard  the  people  speaking  of  it  at 
their  doors.  Many  were  hard.^pgp  her,  some  few  were 
hard  upon  him,  but  towards  her  second  father  and  her 
lover  there  was  but  one  sentiment.  Among  all  kinds 
of  people  a  respect  for  them  in  their  distress  pre- 
vailed, which  was  full  of  gentleness  and  delicacy.  The 
seafaring  men  kept  apart,  when  those  two  were  seen 
early,  walking  with  slow  steps  on  the  beach  ;  and 
stood  in  knots,  talking  compassionately  among  them- 
selves. 

It  was  on  the  beach,  close  down  by  the  sea,  tliat  I 
found,  then^  It  woujd  have  been  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  fiad  not  slept  all  last  night,  even  if  Peggotty  had 
failed  to  tell  me  of  their  still  sitting  just  as  I  lefl  them, 
wh^n  it  wa8  broad  day.  They  looked  worn ;  and  I 
thought  Mr.  Peggotty's  head  was  bowed  in  one  night 
more  than  in  all  the  years  I  had  known  him.  Bqt  they 
were  both  as  g^ave  and  steady  as  the  sea  itself:  then 
lyiig  beneath  a  dark  sky,  waveless — -yet  with  a  heavy 
roll  upon  it,  as  if  it  breathed  in  its  rest  —  and  touched, 
on  the  horizon,  with  a  strip  of  silvery  light  from  the 
nnssen  ^un. 

I- 

**  We  have  had  a  mort  of  talk,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Peggotty 

, to  me,  when  we.  had  all  three  walked  a  little  while  in 

i[|.     ...» 

ailence,  *^  of  wliat  we  ought  and  doen't  ought  to  do.    But 
we  see  our  course  now." 

.   I  happened  to  glance  at  Ham,  then  looking  out  to  sea 
roL.  m.  S 

1  .--        ^ 
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upon  the  distant  light,  and  a  frightful  thought  came  inia 
tny  mind  —  not  that  bis  face  was  angry,  tor  it  was  noti 
1  recall  nolliing  but  an  expression  of  elem  determi nation 
in  it  — that  if  ever  be  enconntered  Steerfortb  he  would 
kill  falm. 

"My  dooty  here,  Bir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "is  done. 
Im  a-going  to  seefc  my" — he  stopped,  and  went  on  iu 
a  firmer  voice:  Tuf'tt-going  to  seek  her.     That's  my 

'  He  shook  his  head  when  I  asked  him  where  fae  wonid 
seek  her,  and  inquired  if  I  were  going  to  London  to- 
morrow ?  I  told  bim  I  had  not  gone  tonlay,  fearing  to 
lose  the  chance  of  being  of  any  service  to  him ;  bat  thai 
I  WHS  ready  to  go  when  he  would. 

"I'll  go  along  with  you,  Bir,"  he  rejbined,  "if  yon're 
agreeable,  to-morrow." 

We  walked  again,  for  a  while,  in  silence. 

"  Ham,"  be  presently  resumed,  "  he'll  hold  to  his  pres- 
ent work,  and  go  and  live  along  with  my  sister.  The  old 
boat  yonder" — 

"Will  you  desert  tht  old  boat,  Mr.  Peggotty?"  I 
gently  interposed. 

"  My  station,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned,  "  a'n't  there 
no  longer ;  and  if  ever  a  boat  foubdered,  since  there  was 
darkneM  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  that  one's  gone  down. 
But  no,  3ir,  no ;  I  doen't  mean  as  it  should  be  deserted. 
Fur  from  that." 

We  walked  again  for  a  while,  as  before,  andl  he  ez- 

"My  wishes  is,  sir,  as  it  shall  look,  day  and  n^t, 
K'inl<:r  and  summer,  as  it  has  always  looked,  since  she 
flrst  know'd  it.  If  ever  she  should  come  a-wandering 
back,  I  wouldn't  have  the  old  place  seem  to  cast  her  att^ 
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you  understand,  hfit  seem  to  teoipt  her  to  draw  n|gber 
toX  and  to  peep  in,  majbe,  like  a  ghost,  out  of  the  wind 
and  rain,  through  the  old  winder,  at  the  old  seat  by  the 
fire.  Then,  maybe,  Mas'r  Davy,  seein'  none  but  Missia 
Gumniidge  there,  she  might  take  heart  to  creep  in,  tremr 
Dling ;  and  might  come  to  be  laid  down  in  her  old  bed, 
and  rest  her  weary  head  where  it  was  once  so  gay/' 

I  could  not  speak  to  him  in  reply,  though  I  tried. 

^  Every  night,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *'  as  reg'lar  as  the 
night  comes,  the  candle  must  be  stood  in  its  old  pane  of 
glass,  that  if  ever  she  ahould  see  it,  it  may  sieem  to  say 
<  Come  back,  my  child,  come  back  I '  If  ever  there's  a 
knock.  Ham  (partic'ler  a  soft  knock)  arter  dark,  at  your 
aunt's  door,  doen't  you  go  nigh  it.  Let  it  be  her  —  not 
you  -^  that  sees  my  fallen  child ! " 

He  walked  a  little  in  front  of  us,  and  kept  before  ua 
for  some  minutea.  During  this  interval,  I  glanced  at 
Ham  again,  and  observing  the  same  expression  oa  his 
face,  and  his  eyes  still  directed  to  the  distant  light,  I 
touched  his  arm. 

Twice  I  called  him  by  his  name,  in  the  tone  in  which 
I  might  have  tried  to  rouse  a  sleeper,  before  he  heeded 
me.  When  I  at  last  inquired  on  what  his  thoughts  were 
so  bent,  he  replied : 

^On  what's  afore. me,  Mas'r  Davy  ;  and  over  yon." 

^On  the  life  before  you,  do  you  mean?"  Ho  had 
|iointed  confusedly  out  to  sea. 

^Ay,  Mas'r  Davy.  I  doen't  rightly  know  how  'tis, 
but  from  over  yon  there  seemed  to  me  to  come — -the 
end  of  it  like ; "  looking  at  me  as  if  he  were  wakings 
but  with  the  same  determined  face. 

*<What  end?"  I  asked,  possessed  by  my  formef 
fcar. 
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"  J  doen't  know,"  he  said  thoDghtfulI]r ;  "  I  was  calling 
lo  mind  thni  the  beginning  of  it  all  did  take  place  ben 
—  and  then  the  end  come.  But  it's  gone  I  Maa'r  D»vj' 
he  added ;  anjtwering,  aa  I  think,  my  look;  "yoa  bao^ 
no  call  to  be  afeei'd  of  me ;  but  I'm  kiender  muddled  ;  I 
don't  fare  to  feel  no  raattere,"  —  which  maa  as  mncfi  m 
tc  fay  that  he  was  not  himself,  and  qaite  confounded. 

Mr.  PeggoUjr  ntoppiog  for  us  to  join  him  ;  we  did 
so,  and  said  no  more.  The  remembranee  of  this,  in 
connectkin  with  my  former  thought,  however,  haunted 
me  at  interrata,  even  until  the  inexorable  end  came  at 
its  appointed  time. 

We  insensibly  approached  the  old  boat,  and  entered. 
Mrs.  Ouinpiidgei  no  longer  moping  in  her  especial 
<y>rner,  was  bU(;]r,  preparing  breakfast  She  took  Mr. 
Peggotty's  hat,  and  placed  his  seat  for  him,  and  spdte 
HI  comfortably  and  softly,  that  I  hardly  knew  her. 

"  Dan'l,  my  good  man,"  said  she,  "yon  mast  eat  and 
drink,  and  keep  up  your  stren^h,  for  without  it  yonll  do 
nowt.  Try,  that's  a  dear  soul!  And  if  I  disturb  yon 
with  my  ciidieten,"  she  meant  her  chattering,  "tell  me 
so.  Dan'l,  and  I  won't." 

When  she  had  served  as  all,  she  withdrew  to  llie 
window,  where  she  sedulously  employed  herself  in  re- 
pairing some  shirts  and  other  clothes  belonging  to  Hr. 
Pe^gotty,  and  neatly  folding  and  packing  them  in  an 
old  oilskin  tiag,  such  as  sailors  carry.  Meanwhile,  she 
ooiitinued  talking,  in  the  same  quiet  manner; 

"  All  times  and  seasons,  you  know,  Dan'l,"  said  Mrs. 
Uummidge,  "  I  sliall  be  alius  here,  and  every  think  will 
look  accordin'  to  your  wiaiies.  I  'm  a  poor  scholar,  but  I 
«hall  wiile  to  you,  odd  times,  when  you're  awayt  and 
tend  my  letters  to  Mas'r  Davy.     Maybe  you'll  write  to 
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me  too,  Danly  odd  tiiiies,  and  tell  me  how  you  fare  to  feel 
bpon  your  lone  lorn  journeys." 

•^  You'll  be  a  solitary  woman  here,  Tm  afeerd  I  **  said 
Mr  Peggotty. 

**'  No,  no,  Dan!,**  she  returned,  **  T  shan^t  be  that^ 
Hoen't  you  mind  me.  1  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  keej 
a  Beein '  for  you "  (Mrs.  Gummidge  meant  a  home) 
**  again  you  come  back  —  to  keep  a  Beein  here  for  any 
that  may  hap  to  come  back,  Dan'l.  In  the  fine  time,  I 
shall  set  outside  the  dbor  as  I  used' to  do.  If  any  shatUd 
come  nigh,  they  shall  see  the  old  widder  wohian  true  to 
'em,  a  long  way  off." 

What  a  change  in  Mrs.  Gummidge  in  a  little  time !  She 
was  another  woman.  She  was  so  devoted,  she  had  such 
a  quick  perception  of  what  it  would  be  well  to  say,  and 
what  it  would  be  well  to  leave  unsaid,  She  was  so  forget- 
ful of  herself,  and  so  regardful  of  the  sorrow  about  her, 
that  I  held  her  in  a  sort  of  veneration.  The  work  she 
did  th^t  day!  There  were  many  things  to  be  brought 
op  from  the  beach  and  stored  in  the  out-house  —  as  oars, 
nets,  sails,  cordage,  spars,  lobster-pots,  bags  of  ballast,  ahd 
the  like ;  and  though  there  was  abundance  of  assistance 
rendered,  there  being  riot  a  pair  of  wot'king  hands  on  all 
that  shore  but  would  have  labored  hard  for  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, and  been  well  paid  in  being  askfd  to  do  it,  yet  she 
persisted,  all  day  long,  in  toilitig  under  weights  that  she 
#as  quite  unequal  to,  and  fagging  to  and  fro  on  all  sortg 
nf  unnecessary  errands.  As  to  deploring  her  misfor- 
tune, she  aj^peJEired  to  have  entirely  lost  the  recollection 
of  ever  having  had  any.  She  preserved  an  equable 
cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  her  sympathy,  which  was  not 
the  l^ast  a^onisliing  part  of  the  change  that  had  come 
aver  her.     Querulousness  was  out  of  the  question.     1 
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did  r.Dt  even  observe  ber  voice  to  fnlter,  «r  »  tmr  It 
escape  from  ber  ejes,  the  whole  day  through,  until  twi- 
light ;  when  ehe  aniJ  I  and  Mr.  Feggott;  being  aloac 
together,  and  he  having  fallen  asleep  in  perfect  exbat» 
tion,  she  broke  into  w,  half-egppres^ed  fit  of  sobbing  aai 
dying,  and  t»kiag  me  to  the  dsois  said,  "  Ever  bleu  yes, 
Mas'r  Davy,  be  a  friend  to  him,  poor  dear  ! "  Then,  sbe 
iinmediBtely  ran  out  of  the  house  to  wash  ber  face,  in 
order  tjiat  she  might  sit  quielly  beside  him,  and  be  found 
at  work  then,  when  be  abauld  awake.  In  short  I  left 
her,  wlien  I  went  away  at  night,  the  prop  and  staff 
of  Mr.  Feggotty's  affliction  :  and  I  could  not  meditate 
enough  upon  the  lesson  that  I  read  in  Urs.  Gummidge, 
and  the  new  experience  she  unfolded  to  me. 

It  was  between  nine  and  ton  o'clock  when,  strolling  in 
a  melancholj'  manner  through  the  town,  I  stopped  at  Mr. 
Omer*B  door.  Mr.  Oiner  had  taken  it  so  much  to  hear^ 
his  daughter  told  me,  that  he  had  been  very  low  and 
poorly  alt  day,  and  had  gone  to  bed  without  his  pipe. 

"  A  deceitful,  bad-hearted  girl,"  sftid  Mrs.  Jorara. 
"  There  was  no  good  in  her,  ever ! " 

"  Don't  say  so,"  I  returned.     "  You  don't  think  so." 

"  Yes,  I  do  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Joram,  angrily. 

"  No,  no,"  said  I. 

Mrs.  Joram  tossed  her  head,  rodeavoring  to  be  jorj 
storn  and  cross  ;  but  ehe  could  not  command  ber  soller 
self,  and  began  to  cry.  I  was  young,  to  be  sure  ;  bat  I 
thought  much  the  better  of  her  for  this  sympathy,  and 
bncied  it  became  ber,  as  a  virtuous  wife  and  mother, 
very  well  indeed. 

"  What  will  she  ever  do  I  "  sobbed  Minnie.  "  Where 
will  eh3  go  1  What  will  become  of  ber  I  Oh,  how  ooald 
she  be  so  cruel,  U  herself  and  bim  I " 
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I  remembered  the  time  when  Minnie  was  a  joong  and 
pretty  girl ;  and  I  was  glad  that  she  remembered  it  too, 
to  feelingly. 

*  My  little  Minnie,"  said  Mrs.  Joram,  ^  has  only  just 
DOW  beeti  got  to  sleej^.  £i^e»  in  her  sleep  she  is  sob- 
bfiig  fyt  Emiy.  All  day  long,  little  Minnie  has  «ried 
for  her,  and  adied  me,  over  and  oter  again,  whether 
Bmly  was  wicked?  What  can  I  say  to  her,  when 
Em'ly  tied  a  ribbon  off  her  own  neek  round  little  Min- 
nie's the  last  night  she  was  here,  and  laid  her  head  down 
on  the  pillow  beside  her  till  she  was  fast  asleep !  The 
ribbon's  round  my  little  Minnie's  neck  now.  It  ought 
not  to  be  perhaps,  bnt  what  can^  I  do  ?  Em'ly  is  very 
bad,  but  they  were  fond  of  one  another.  And  the  child 
knows  nothing  1 " 

Mrs.  Joram  was  so  unhappy,  that  her  husband  came 
out  to  take  care  of  her.  Leaving  them  together,  I  went 
home  to  Peggotty's ;  more  melancholy  myself^  if  possi- 
ble, than  I  had  been  yet. 

That  good  creature  —  I  mean  Peggotty  —  all  untired 
by  her  late  anxieties  and  sleepless  nights,  was  at  her 
brother's,  where  she  meant  to  stay  till  morning.  An  old 
woman,  who  had  beeb  employed  about  the  house  for 
some  weeks  past,  while  Peggotty  had  been  unable  to 
attend  to  it,  was  the  house's  only  other  oceupant  beside 
myselfl  As  I  had  no  occasion  for  her  services,  I  sent 
her  to  bed,  by  no  means  agamst  her  will ;  and  sat  down 
before  the  kitchen-fire  a  little  while,  to  think  about  all 
thiik 

I  was  blending  it  with  the  death-bed  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barkis,  and  was  driving  out  with  the  tide  towards  the 
distance  at  which  Ham  had  looked  so  singularly  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  recalled  from  my  wanderings  by  a 
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knock  at  tbe  door.  There  was  a  knocker  ufMin  Uie  door 
but  it  was  not  that  which  made  the  sound.  The  tap  wu 
from  a  hand,  and  low  down  upon  the  dooi,  aa  if  it  weM 
given  hj  a  child. 

It  made  me  atart  as  mach  as  if  it  had  been  the  knock 
of  a  footman  to  a  persc^  of  distinction.  I  opened  IIm 
door ;  and  at  first  looked  down,  to  m;  amasement,  on 
nothing  but  a  great  umbrella  .that  appeared  to  be  walk* 
ing  about  of  itself.  But  pteaently  I  discovered  under- 
neath it,  Mist  Mowoher. 

I  might  not  have  been  prepared  to  give  the  little  crea- 
ture a  very  kind  reception,  if,  on  her  remoTing  the  um- 
brella, which  her  utmost  eSbi-ts  were  unable  to  shut  up, 
^be  had  shown  me  the  "  volatile  "  ezpreHsion  of  fai:e 
which  had  made  so  great  an  impression  on  me  at  our 
dret  and  last  meeting.  But  her  face,  as  she  tiu'ned  it  up 
to  mine,  was  so  eai'Oest ;  and  when  I  relieved  her  of  tlir 
umbrella  (which  would  have  been  an  inconvenient  ouu 
for  the  Irish  Giant),  she  wrung  her  lidle  hands  in  sucb 
an  afflicted  manner  ;   that  I  rather  inclined  towards  her. 

"  MibS  JLIowcher ! "  said  I,  after  glancing  up  aud  down 
the  empty  street,  without  distinctly  knowing  what  I  ex- 
pected to  see  besides  ;  "  how  do  you  come  here  ?  Wlut 
is  the  matter  t " 

She  motioned -to  me,  with  her  short  right  arm,  U>  shut 
the  umbrella  for  ber;  and  passing  me  hurriedly,  went 
into  tiie  kitchen.  When  I  had  closed  the  door,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  the  umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  foond  her  siltil^ 
on  the  corner  of  the  fender  —  it  was  a  low  iron  one, 
with  two  flat  bars  at  top  to  stand  plates  upon  — in  the 
shadow  of  the  boiler,  swaying  hertielf  backwards  and 
forwanl^  and  chafing  her  hands  upon  her  knees  like  a 
pvnvn  in  pain. 
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Quite  alarmed  at  being  the  only  recipient  of  this  un 
timely  visit,  and  the  only  spectator  6f  this  portentoai 
behavior,  I  exclaimed  again,  "  Pray  tell  me  Miss  Mow- 
cher,  what  is  the  matter !  are  you  ill  ?  " 

^  My  dear  young  soul,"  returned  Miss  Mowcher, 
squeezing  her  hands  upon  her  heart  one  over  the  other. 
**I  am  ill  here,  I  am  very  ill.  To  think  that  it  should 
come  to  this,  when  I  might  have  known  it  and  perhaps 
prevented  it,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  thoughtless  fool !  '* 

Again  her  large  bonnet  (very  disproportionate  to  her 
figure)  went  backwards  and  forwards,  in  her  swaying  of 
her  little  body  to  and  fro ;  while  a  most  gigantic  bonnet 
rocked,  in  unison  with  it,  upon  the  wall. 

•'  I  am  surprised,"  I  began,  "  to  see  you  so  distressed 
ttnd  serious  ** —  when  she  interrupted  me. 

"  Yes,  it's  always  so  I"  she  said.  "  They  are  all  sur- 
prised, these  inconsiderate  young  people,  fairly  and  full 
grown,  to  see  any  natural  feeling  in  a  little  thing  like 
me  I  They  make  a  plaything  of  me,  use  me  for  their 
amusement^  throw  me  away  when  they  are  tired,  and 
wonder  that  1  feel  more  than  a  toy-horse  or  a  wooden 
soldier !     Yes,  yes,  that's  the  way.     The  old  way  l" 

^It  may  be,  with  others,"  I  returned,  '*but  I  do  assure 
jou  it  is  not  with  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  at  all 
surprised  to  see  you  as  you  are  now :  I  know  so  little  of 
you.     I  said,  without  consideration,  what  T  thought.** 

"  What  can  1  d6  ?  '*  returned  the  little  woman,  stand- 
ing up,  and  holding  out  her  arms  to  show  herself.  ^  See 
What  1  am,  my  father  was ;  and  my  sister  is ;  and  my 
brother  is.  I  have  worked  for  sister  and  brother  these 
many  years  —  hard,  Mr.  Copperfield  —  all  day.  I  must 
live.  I  do  no  harm.  If  there  are  people  so  unreflect- 
mg  or  so  cruel,  as  to  make  a  jest  of  me,  what  is  lef) 
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for  me  to  do  but  to  make  a  jest  of  uijeelf,  them,  uid 
everything?  If  I  do  so,  for  the  time,  whose  fantt  ia 
that?     MioeP" 

No.     Mot  Miss  Mowcher's,  I  perceived. 

"If  I  had  shown  myself  a  senattiTe  dwarf  to  your 
false  friend,"  puretied  the  little  woman,  shaking  her  bead 
at  mc,  with  reproacliful  earnestness,  "  how  much  of  hii 
help  or  good-will  do  you  think  /  should  ever  have  had? 
If  little  Mowcher  (who  had  no  hand,  young  gentleman, 
in  the  making  of  herself)  addressed  herself  to  him,  or 
the  like  of  him,  because  of  her  misfortunes,  when  do  yon 
suppose  her  small  voice  would  have  been  heard  ?  Litile 
Uowcher  would  have  as  much  need  to  live,  if  she  waa 
the  bitterest  and  dullest  of  pigmies ;  but  she  couldn't  do 
it.  No.  She  might  whistle  for  her  bread  and  butter  till 
she  died  of  Air."- 

Uiaa  Uawcher  sat  down  on  the  fender  again,  nnd 
took  out  her  handkerchief,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

"  Be  thankful  for  me,  if  you  hav«  a  kind  heart,  as  I 
think  you  have,"  she  said,  "  that  while  I  know  well 
what  I  am,  I  can  be  clieerful  and  endure  it  all.  I  am 
thankful  for  myself,  at  any  rate,  that  I  can  flod  my  tiny 
way  through  the  world,  without  being  beholden  to  any 
one  i  and  that  in  return  for  all  that  is  thrown  at  me,  in 
folly  or  vanity,  as  I  go  along,  I  can  throw  bubbles  back. 
If  I  don't  brood  over  all  I  want,  it  is  the  better  for  me, 
and  not  the  worse  for  any  one.  If  I  am  a  playthti^  for 
you  giants,  be  gentie  with  me." 

Sliss  Uowcher  replaced  her  handkerchief  in  her  pock- 
et, looking  at  me  with  very  intent  ezpreasion  all  tiui 
while,  and  pursued  : 

"  I  saw  you  in  the  street  just  now.  Ton  may  suppose 
[  am  not  able  to  walk  as  fast  as  you,  with  my  short  legi 
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And  short  breath,  and  I  coaldn't  overtake  yoa;  bnt  I 
guessed  where  yon  came,  and  came  after  yoo.  I  have 
been  here  before,  to*daj,  but  the  good  woman  wasn't  at 
home." 

^  Do  you  know  her  ?  **  I  demanded. 

^  I  know  of  her,  and  about  her/*  she  replied,  **  from 
Omer  and  Joram.  I  was  there  at  seven  o'clock  this 
mornnig.  Do  jou  remember  what  Steerforth  said  to  me 
about  this  unfortunate  girl,  that  time  when  I  saw  yon 
both  at  the  inn  ?  " 

The  great  bonnet  on  Miss  Mowoher's  head,  and  the 
greater  bonnet  on  the  wall,  began  to  go  backwards  and 
forwards  again  when  she  asked  this  question. 

I  remembered  very  well  what  she  referred  to,  having 
bad  it  in  my  thoughts  many  times  that  day.   I  told  her  so^ 

*"  May  the  Father  of  all  Evil  confound  him,"  said  the 
little  woman,  holding  up  her  forefinger  between  me  and 
her  sparkling  eyes  ;  **  and  ten  times  more  confound  that 
wicked  servant;  but  1  believed  it  was  you  who  had  a 
boyish  passion  for  her  I " 

**  I  ?  "  1  repeated. 

**  Child,  child !  In  the  name  of  blind  ill-fbrtnne," 
cried  Miss  Mowcher,  wringing  her  hands  impatiently,  as 
she  went  to  and  fro  again  upon  the  fender,  **  why  did 
you  praise  her  so,  and  blush,  and  look  disturbed  ?  " 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  had  done  thiS; 
though  for  a  reason  very  different  from  her  supposition. 

^  What  did  I  know  ?  "  said  Miss  Mowcher,  taking  oot 
her  handkerchief  again,  and  giving  one  little  stamp  on 
the  ground  whesever,  at  short  intervals,  she  applied  it  to 
her  eyes  with  both  hands  at  once.  **  He  was  crossing 
yoo  and  wheedling  you,  I  saw ;  and  you  were  soft  wax 
li  his  hands.  I  saw.     Had  I  lefl  the  room  a  minute^ 
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wken  liid  maa  told  me  that  '  Tonng  laaoM^iico  '  (so  be 
atjled  you,  and  yon  may  call  hiu  'Old  Guih'  all  Um 
days  of  yiNir  lire)  had  set  hU  heart  upon  her,  and  ihe 
was  giddy  and  liked  him,  but  hia  master  was  rea^red 
that  no  harm  gliould  come  of  it  —  more  for  your  sake 
than  for  hero  —  and  that  that  was  their  busuiess  here  ? 
How  could  I  hit  believfl  him  ?  I  saw  Steerforth  soothe 
and  please  you  by  his  praise  of  her  1  You  were  the 
firiit  (a  mention  ber  name.  You  owned  to  mi  old  ad- 
miration of  livr.  You  were  hot  and  cold,  and  red  and 
white,  all  at  once  when  I  spoku  to  you  of  ber.  What 
could  I  think  —  what  did  I  think  —  but  that  you  wen 
a  young  libertine  in  ererylhing  but  experience,  and  had 
fallen  into  bands  that  had  experience  enough,  and  could 
manage  you  (having  tlie  funcy)  for  your  own  good  ? 
Oh  I  oh !  ob  [  TliBy  were  afraid  of  niy  flitding  out  the 
truth,"  exclaimed  Misa  Mowcher,  getting  oS*  the  fender, 
and  trotting  up  and  down  the  kitchen  with  )ier  two  short 
arms  distressfully  lilted  up,  "  because  I  am  a  (harp  little 
thing  —  I  need  be,  10  get  ihrough  the  world  at  all !  — 
and  they  deceived  me  altogether,  and  1  gave  the  poor 
aoforlunate  girl  a  letter,  which  I  Ailly  believe  was  the 
begiiming  of  ber  ever  speaking  to  Littimer,  who  was  left 
behind  on  purpose  !  " 

I  stood  araaied  at  (he  revelation  of  all  this  perfidy, 
looking  at  Uiss  Mowcber  as  t>he  walked  up  and  down 
the  kitchen  until  she  was  out  of  breath :  when  she  Ml 
iipou  tlie  fender  again,  and,  drying  her  face  with  her 
handkercliief,  fhook  her  head  for  n  long  tioae,  withottt 
tttherwife  moving,  and  without  bi'eaking  silence. 

"  My  country  rounds,"  she  added  at  length,  "  brought 
me  to  Norwich,  Mr.  Copperfield,  the  night  befbra  hut 
Whiit  I  happened  to  find  out  there,  about  their  aecret 
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way  of  ooming  and  going,  withoot  you  *—  which  was 
stfBO§^  —  led  to  my  soBpecdog  something  wrong.  I  ggi 
into  the  coach  froai  London  last  night,  as  it  came  through 
Norwich,  and  was  here  this  morning.  Oh,  oh,  oh  1  too 
later 

Poor  little  Mowdier  turned  so  chilly  aRer  all  her  cry* 
ing  and  fretting,  that  she  turned  round  on  the  fender, 
fHitting  her  poor  little  wet  feet  in  among  the  ashes  to 
warm  them,  and  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  like  a  large  doUb 
I  sat  in  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  lost  in  un- 
happy reflections,  and  looking  at  the  fire  too,  and  some* 
times  at  her* 

^  I  roust  go,**  she  said  at  last,  rising  as  she  spoko*  *'  It's 
late.     Tou  don't  mistrust  me  ?  " 

Meeting  her  sharp  glance,  which  was  ae  sharp  as  ever 
when  she  asked  me,  I  could  not  on  that  short  challenge 
answer  no,  quite  frankly. 

^  Come  I  "  said  she,  accepting  the  offer  of  my  hand  to 
help  her  over  the  fender,  and  looking  wistfully  up  into 
my  face,  **  you  know  you  wouldn't  mistrust  me,  if  I  w:ts 
a  full-sized  woman  ! " 

I  felt  that  there  was  much  truth  in  this;  and  I  fc:U 
iiather  ashamed  of  myself. 

'*  You  are  a  young  man,"  she  said,  nodding.  **  Tak^ 
a  word  of  advice,  even  from  three-foot-nothing.  Try 
aet  to  associate'  bodily  defects  with  mental,  my  good 
firiend,  except  for  a  solid  i*ea8on." 

She  had  got  over  the  fender  now,  and  I  had  got  over 
my  suspicion.  I  told  her  that  I  believed  she  had  given 
me  a  faithful  account  of  herself,  and  that  we  had  both 
been  hapless  instruments  in  designing  hands.  She 
tiianked  me,  and  said  I  was  a  good  felk>w. 

'^Now,  mind  I"   she  exclaimed,  turning  back  on  her 
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way  to  the  door,  and  looking  ehrewdly  at  rae,  with  h«r 
forefinger  up  again.  **I  have  Bome  reason  to  suapect, 
(tQia  what  I  have  bettd— my  mk  are  alfrays  open ;  I 
3Bn't  afford  t»  spare  what  powers  I  have—  that  they  ara 
gone  abroad.  But  if  ever  they  retnm,  if  ever  any  oM 
of  them  returns,  while  I  am  alive,  I  am  more  likely  than 
another,  going  aboat  as  I  do,  to  find  it  oot  mon.  What- 
ever I  know,  jou  ehaU  know.  If  ever  I  can  do  anything 
to  setve  the  poor  betrayed  girl,  I  will  do  it  faitbfiilly, 
please  Heaven  1  And  Littimer  had  belter  have  a  blood- 
hound at  his  back,  than  little  Howcher  I" 

I  plaosd  implicit  faith  in  this  last  Btatement.  when  I 
marked  the  look  with  which  it  was  eocompenied. 

"Trust  me  no  more,  but  trust  me  do  less,  than  yoa 
would  trust  a  full'Siaed  woman,"  said  the  little  creatare, 
touching  me  appealingly  on  the  wrist.  "  If  ever  yoq  nea 
me  again,  unlike  what  I  am  now,  and  like  what  I  was 
whpn  you  first  saw  me,  observe  what  company  I  am  in. 
Call  to  mind  that  I  am  a  very  helpless  and  defenceleas 
little  thing.  Think  of  me  at  home  with  my  brother  lik« 
myself  and  sister  like  myself,  when  my  day's  work  is 
done.  Perhaps  you  won't,  then,  be  very  hard  upon  me, 
or  surprised  if  I  can  be  distressed  and  serious.  Good- 
niglil!" 

I  gave  Miss  Uowcher  my  hand,  with  a  very  different 
opiuion  of  ber  from  that  Which  I  had  hitherto  enlertaineil, 
and  opened  the  door  to  let  her  out.  It  was  not  a  tri- 
fling business  to  get  the  great  umbrella  up,  and  properly 
balanced  in  her  grasp;  but  at  last  I  successfully  a» 
somplished  this,  and  saw  it  go  bobbing  down  the  street 
through  the  rain,  without  the  least  appearance  of  bavii^ 
inybody  underneath  it,  except  when  a  heavier  fall  tkaa 
Mual  from  some  overcharged  water-spout  sent  it  top* 
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pling  o^er  on  one  side,  and  disoovcred  Miss  Mowcber 
Btniggling  vioJentlj  to  get  it  right.  After  making  one  or 
two  sallies  to  her  relief,  which  were  rendered  futile  by 
the  umbrella's  hopping  on  again,  like  an  immense  bird, 
before  I  could  reach  it,  I  came  in,  went  to  bed,  and  slepi 
till  morning. 

In  the  morning  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Peggotty  and  by 
my  old  nfirse,  and  we  went  at  an  early  boor  to  the 
coach-office,  where  Mrs.  Goamiidge  and  Ham  were 
waiting  to  take  leave  of  us. 

'^Mas'r  Davy,"  Ham  whispered^  drawing  me  aside, 
while  Mr.  Peggotty  was  stowing  his  bag  among  the 
luggage,  **  his  life  is  quite  broke  up.  He  doen't  know 
wheer  he's  goic^ ;  he  doen't  know  what's  afore  him ;  he's 
bound  upon  a  voyage  that'll  last,  on  and  off,  all  the  rest 
of  his  days,  take  my  wured  for't,  unless  he  finds  what 
he*s  a-seeking  of.  I  am  sure  you'll  be  a  friend  to  him, 
Mas'rDavy?" 

"*  Trust  me,  I  wiU  indeed,**  said  I,  shaking  hands  with 
Ham  earnestly. 

**  Thankee.  Thankee,  very  kind,  sir.  One  thing 
furder*  I'm  in  good  employ,  you  know,  Mas'r  Davy, 
and  I  han't  no  way  now  of  spending  what  I  gets. 
Money's  of  no  use  to  me  no  more,  exqept  to  live.  If 
you  can  lay  it  out  for  him,  I  shall  do  my  work  with  a 
oetter  art  Though  as  to  that,  sir,"  and  he  spoke  very 
steadily  and  mildly,  *<  you're  not  to  think  but  I  sliall 
work  at  all  times,  like  a  man^  and  act  the  best  that  lays 
iq  my  p^wer  1 " 

I  told  him  I  was  well  convinced  of  it ;  and  I  hinted 
tl^t  I  hoped  d&e  time  might  even  come,  when  he  would 
eease  to  lead  the  lonely  life  he  natorally  contemplated 
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"  No,  Mr,"  he  sdd,  shaking  his  head,  "till  that's  past 
and  over  with  me,  sir.  No  one  can  never  fill  the  place 
that's  empty.  But  you'll  bear  in  mind  abont  the  money, 
as  theer's  at  all  times  some  laying  by  fer  him  ?  " 

Reminding  liim  of  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Peggotty  derired 
a  steady,  though  certainly  a  very  moderate  income  Irom 
the  bequut  of  liis  late  brother-in-law,  I  promised  to  do  so. 
We  then  took  leave  of  each  other.  I  csumotteave  hiia 
eveo  now,  without  remembering  with  a  pang,  at  once  bb 
modest  fortitude  and  his  great  sorttiw. 

As  to  Mrs.  Oammidge,  if  I  were  to  endeavor  to  de- 
soribe  how  she  ran  down  the  street  by  the  side  of  (lie 
coaoh,  seeing  nothing  but  Mr.  Peggotty  on  the  n>of, 
through  the  tears  she  tried  to  repress,  and  dashing  her- 
self against  the  people  who  were  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction,  I  should  enter  on  a  task  of  some  diffictilty. 
Therefore  I  had  better  leave  her  ehtii^  on  a  baker*! 
door-step,  out  of  breath,  with  no  shape  at  all  remaining 
in  her  bonnet,  and  one  of  her  shoes  oST,  lying  on  the 
pavement  at  a  considerable  distance. 

When  we  got  to  our  journey's  end,  our  first  pnrsuil 
was  to  look  about  for  a  little  lodging  for  Peggotty-,  where 
her  brother  could  have  a  bed.  Wu  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  And  one,  of  a  very  clean  and  cheap  description,  over 
a  chandler's  sliop,  only  two  streets  removed  from  me. 
When  we  had  engaged  this  domicile,  I  bought  some  cold 
nxrnt  at  an  eating-house,  and  took  my  fellow-travellen 
hume  to  tea ;  a  proceeding,  I  regret  to  stute,  which  dfd 
not  meet  with  Mrs.  Crupp's  approval,  but  quite  the  con- 
trary. I  ought  to  observe,  however,  in  explanafioR  of 
ihal  lady's  state  of  mind,  that  she  was  mnch  ofl^ded  by 
PeggoUy's  tucking  np  her  widow's  gown  befbre  she  had 
beat  (en  minut«s  in  the  place,  and  settdog  to  woric  to 
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iluflt  mj  bedroom.  This  Mrs.  Crupp  regarded  in  Che 
light  of  a  liberty,  and  a  liberty,  she  said,  was  a  thing 
9he  never  allowed. 

Mr.  Peggotty  had  made  a  oommunication  to  me  on 

the  way  to  London  for  which  I  was  not  unprepared.     Tt 

was,  that  he  purposed  first  seeing  Mrs.  Steerforth.     As  I 

elt  bound  to  assist  him  in  this,  and  also  to  mediate  be- 

ween  them  ;  with  the  view  of  sparing  the  mother's  feel- 

ngs  as  much  as  possible,  I  wrote  to  her  that  night.     I 

told  her  as  mildly  as  I  could  what  his  wrong  was,  and 

what  my  own  share  in  his  injury.     I  said  he  was  a  man 

in  very  common  life,  but  of  a  most  gentle  and  upright 

character ;  and  that  I  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that 

she  would  not  refuse  to  see  him  in  his  heavy  trouble.    I 

mentioned  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  the  hour  of 

oni   coming,  and  I  sent  the  letter  myself  by  the  first 

coach  in  the  morning. 

At  the  appointed  time,  we  stood  at  the  door  —  the 
door  of  that  house  where  I  had  been,  a  few  days  since, 
so  happy :  where  my  youthful  confidence  and  warmth  of 
heart  had  been  yielded  up  so  freely :  which  was  closed 
against  me  henceforth :  which  was  now  a  waste,  a  ruin. 

No  Littimer  appeared.  The  pleasanter  fkce  which 
had  replaced  his,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  visit,  an- 
swered to  our  summons,  and  went  before  us  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. Mrs.  Steerforth  was  sitting  there.  Rosa 
Dartle  glided,  as  we  went  in,  from  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  stood  behind  her  chair. 

I  8aw,  directly,  in  his  mother's  face,  that  she  knew 
from  himself  what  he  had  done.  It  was  very  pale,  and 
bore  the  traees  of  deeper  emotion  than  my  letter  alone, 
weakened  by  the  doubts  her  fondness  would  have  raised 
npon  it,  would  have  been  likely  to  create.  I  thought 
roi^  in.  4 
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ber  tnor«  like  him  t^m  ev«r  I lutd  tlioaght  ber ;  Audi 
felt,  nUfaer  tban  uw  that  the  rw«abbuice  ma  not  iMt 
on  Bij  companion. 

Sbe  nt  upright  in  ber  «rm-«bair,  with  %atKtely,'im- 
■DOTkUe,  pasuonlen  aii^  that  it  aeemed  as  if  notUa^ 
ODuId  dietork  Sbe  looked  very  steadfastly  at  Mr  Pef- 
gotty  when  he  stood  before  ber;  and  be  looked  quite  m 
steadfastly  at  her.  Bosa  Dartk's  keen  glanoe  tioaifm- 
bended  all  of  us.  For  some  moments  not  a  word  waa 
sp^en.  She  motioned  to  Mr.  Peggotty  lo  lie  seated. 
He  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  shouldn't  feel  it  nat'ra^ 
ma'am,  to  sit  down  io  this  hoosa.  I'd  looner  stand." 
And  this  was  auooeeded  by  another  silence,  whinh  sbe 
broke  tbuo: 

"I  know,  with  deep  regret,  what  has  brought  yon 
here.  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  What  do  yoa  ask 
me  to  do?" 

He  put  his  bat  under  bis  arm,  and  feeling  in  his  breast 
for  Emily's  letter,  took  it  out,  unfolded  it,  and  ffne  it  to 
her. 

"Please  to  read  that,  ma'am.  Hiatus  my  oieee'a 
band!" 

Sbe  read  it,  in  the  same  stately  and  impassive  way,  — 
uatouebed  by  its  contents,  a*  &r  as  I  ooidd  see,  —  sad 
retunied  it  to  him. 

"  '  Unless  be  brings  me  back  a  lady,'  "  said  Hr.  Pef- 
gotty,  irariog  oot  that  port  with  bis  finger.  "  I  coom  to 
know,  ma'am,  whether  be  will  keep  bis  wund  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  returned. 

<*  Why  not  ?  "  said  Mr.  FeggoUy. 

"It  is  impossible.  He  would  disgrace  hiwwolf.  Tea 
ttmaot  &il  to  kiiow  that  she  is  far  bekiw  him." 

"  liaise  her  up  ! "  Raid  Hr.  X 
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'^'She  is  aneducated  and  ignorant'* 

•Maybe  she's  not ;  maybe  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Peggotiy 
^  /think  not,  ma'am  ;  but  Fm  no  judge  of  them  thmgs 
Teach  her  better !  '^ 

'^Smce  you  oblige  me  to  speak  more  plainly,  which  I 
am  Tery  nnwflling  to  do,  her  humble  connections  would 
render  such  a  thing  impossible,  if  nothing  else  did.*^ 

"*  Hark  to  this,  ma'am,**  he  returned,  slowly  and 
quietly.  ^  You  know  what  it  is  to  love  your  child.  So 
do  I.  If  she  was  a  hundred  times  my  child,  I  couldn't 
love  her  more.  You  doen't  know  what  it  is  to  lose  your 
child.  I  do.  ATI  the  heaps  of  riches  in  the  wureld 
would  be  nowt  to  me  (if  they  was  mine)  to  buy  her 
back!  But  save  her  fW>m  this  disgrace,  and  she  shall 
never  be  disgraced  by  us.  Not  one  of  us  that  she's 
growed  up  among,  not  one  of  us  that's  lived  along  with 
ber,  and  had  her  for  their  all  in  all,  these  many  year, 
will  ever  look  upon  her  pritty  face  again.  We'll  be 
content  to  let  her  be ;  well  be  content  to  think  of  her, 
finr  off,  as  if  she  was  underneath  another  sun  and  sky ; 
well  be  content  to  trust  her  to  her  husband,  —  to  her 
little  children,  p'raps,  —  and  bide  the  time  when  all  of 
us  shall  be  alike  in  quality  afore  our  God ! " 

Tlie  rugged  eloquence  with  which  he  spoke,  was  not 
devoid  of  all  effect.  She  still  preserved  her  proud  man- 
ner, but  there  was  a  touch  of  softness  in  her  voice,  aa 
she  answered : 

**1  justify  nothing.  I  make  no  counter-accusations 
But  I  am  sorry  to  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  Such  a  mar- 
riage would  irretrievably  blight  my  son's  career,  and 
ruin  his  prospects.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
it  never  can  take  place,  and  neVer  wilL  }f  ^i^  ii 
my  other  compensation ''-rr 


I 
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"  I  am  looking  at  the  likeness  of  the  face,"  iatemipted 
Mr.  Peggottj,  with  a  steady  but  a  kindling  eye,  "  tiwt 
has  looked  Bit  me,  in  my  home,  at  mj  fireside,  in  atj  boat 
—  wheer  not?  —  smiling  and  friendly,  when  it  was  ao 
treacherous,  that  I  go  half  wild  when  I  think  of  iL  .  IT 
he  likeness  of  that  face  don't  turn  to  burning  fire,  at  the 
bought  of  offering  money  to  me  for  my  child's  blight 
and  ruin,  tt'n  as  bad.  J  doea't  know,  being  a  lady's,  bat 
what  it's  worse." 

She  changed  now,  in  a  moment.  An  angry  flush  over* 
spread  her  features  ;  and  slie  said,  in  an  inUilerant  man- 
ner, grasping  the  arm-chair  tightly  with  -her  hands : 

"What  compensation  can  you- make  to  »t  for  opening 
such  a  pit  between  me  and  my  son  F  What  is  yofir  love 
to  mine  ?     What  is  your  separation  to  ours  ?  " 

Miss  Dartle  soflly  touched  her,  and  bent  down  ber 
head  tx>  whisper,  but  she  would  not  bear  «  word. 

"  No,  Rosa,  not  a  word  !  Let  the  man  listen  to  what 
I  say  1  My  son,  who  has  been  the  object  of  my  life,  to 
whom  its  every  thought  has  been  devoted,  whom  I  havs 
gratified  from  a  child  in  every  wish,  from  whom  I  hava 
had  no  separate  existence  since  his  birth,  —  to  take  np 
in  a  moment  with  a  miserable  girl,  and  avoid  me  I  To 
repay  my  confidence  with  systematic  deception,  for  bw 
sake,  and  quit  me  for  her !  To  set  this  wretched  fan^. 
against  his  mother's  claims  upon  his  duty,  love,  r^ped. 
gratitude  —  claims  that  every  day  and  hour  of  his  lift 
hould  have  Kirengthened  into  ties  that  nothing  could  b* 
proof  against  I     Is  this  no  injury?" 

Again  Rosa  Dartle  tried  to  soothe  her;  again  in* 
effect  ually. 

"  I  say,  Rosa,  not  a  word  I  If  he  can  stake  hi*  all 
apon   the    lightest  object,  I  can  stalce  vaj  all  upon  a 
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grealer  purpose.  Let  him  go  vrbere  ha  will,  with  dM 
Meaiu  that  mj  love  has  Becured  to  him  1  Doea  he 
think  to  reduce  me  by  long  ahaence?  He  knows  bit 
mother  vtrj  little  if  lie  does.  Let  him  put  away  hia 
whim  now,  ahd  he  is  welcome  back.  Let  him  Dot  pat 
her  away  ddw,  and  he  never  sliall  come  near  me,  living 
or  djing,  while  I  can  raise  inj  hand  to  make  a  sign 
against  it,  unless,  being  rid  of  ber  forever,  be  comei 
humbly  to  me  and  begs  for  my  forgiveness.  This  is  my 
right  This  is  the  acknowledgment  I  will  have.  This 
is  the  separation  that  there  is  between  us!  And  is  this," 
she  added,  looking  at  her  visitor  with  the  proud  intoler- 
ant air  with  which  she  bad  b^:aii,  "  no  injury  ? " 

While  I  heard  and  saw  the  mother  as  she  said  these 
words,  1  seemed  to  hear  and  see  the  mni,  defying  them. 
All  that  I  had  ever  seen  in  him  of  an  unyielding,  wilful 
spirit,  I  taw  in  her.  All  the  understanding  that  I  had 
now  of  his  misdirected  energy,  became  an  understanding 
of  her  character  too,  and  a  perception  that  it  was,  in  its 
strongest  springs,  the  same. 

She  now  observed  to  me,  aloud,  resuming  her  former 
restraint,  that  it  was  nseless  to  hear  more,  or  to  say  more, 
and  that  she  begged  to  put  an  end  to  the  interview.  She 
rOBO  with  ao  air  of  dignity  to  leave  the  room,  when  Hr. 
Feggotty  signified  that  it  was  needless. 

"  Doeo't  fear  me  being  any  hindrance  to  you,  I  hare 
no  more  to  say,  ma'am,"  he  remarked  as  he  moved 
towards  the  door.  "I  come  beer  with  no  hope,  and  I 
lake  away  no  hope.  I  have  done  what  I  thowt  shoald 
be  done,  but  I  never  looked  fur  any  good  to  ooroe  of  my 
Man'ning  where  I  do.  This  has  been  too.  evil  a  house 
far  me  and  mine,  far  me  to  be  in  my  right  senses  and 
txpeci  iL" 
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With  thu,  we  debited ;  leaving  her  standing  hj  her 
ribov^«kair,  K  pictuK  of  a  noble  presence  and  a  haDd- 
■ome  fane. 

We  kad,  on  our  na^  oat,  to  crou  a  paved  ball,  with 
gJaas  sUea  and  iDof,  over  w4nch  a  vine  Was  trahiei].  Iti 
leaver  and  shoots  irere  green  then,  and  the  inj  being 
siian;,  a  pwr  of  glasa  Joon  leading  to  the  gariea  wen 
thrown  open.  Bosa  Dartle,  entering  Ibis  waj  with  a 
■xriaeleBs-  itcp,  when  we  wete  dose  to  tttero,  addfessed 
herseir  to  me ; 

"  You  do  well,"  she  said,  **  indeed,  to  bring  tiits  (eDow 

Sucli  a  concentration  of  rage  and  scorn  as  darkened 
her  &ce,  and  flashed  in  her  jet-bla^  eyes,  I  eould  not 
have  thought  oompressible  even  into  that  face,  llie  scar 
made  b;  the  hammer  was,  as  usual  In  this  excited  state 
of  her  features,  etron^;f  marked.  When  the  throbbing 
I  had  seen  before,  cante  into  it  as  I  looked  at  ber,  she 
absolulely  lifted  op  her  hand  and  stmck  it 

"  This  is  a  fellow,"  she  said,  "  to  champion  and  bring 
here,  is  he  not  ?     You  are  a  true  man  I " 

*-Ui«s  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "yott  are  surely  not  so 
unjust  as  to  condemn  inef" 

"Why  do  you  bring  division  between  these  two  mad 
creatures  F  "  she  letamed.  "  Don't  you  know  that  thej 
are  both  road  with  their  own  self-will  and  pride  7* 

"  Is  it  my  doing  J"  1  returned. 

"  Is  it  your  doing ! "  she  retorted.  *  Vhy  do  yon 
bring  this  man  here  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  deejay  iigured  man,  Uiss  Dartle,*  T  replied. 
•"  Tet-.  may  not  know  it." 

"I  kaow  that  James  Steerfbrth,"  she  said,  with  ber 
baad  on  her  bosom,  as  if  lo  prevent  the  storm  that  Was 
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n({iiig  there,  fron  being  loud,  "Ibb  »  hbe,  cmrnpi 
heart,  and  is  &  bwW>r.  But  what  need  I  know  or 
eve  sboat  this  fellow,  and  hie  common  niece  ? " 

''Hiw  Dartle,"  I  returned,  "/ou  deepen  tbe  iDJuty. 
It  ia  eufficieot  already.  I  will  only  tay,  at  pfurting,  that 
JOD  do  hin  «  greU  wrong." 

"I  do  him  DO  wrong,"  she  returned.  "They  are  a 
deprared,  wortbteae  Mt.     I  would  have  her  whipped  I ' 

Mr.  Peggottj  paued  on,  witlMHit  a  word,  and  went  out 
■t  tbe  door. 

"  Oh,  shame,  Miss  Dartle  !  shame  ! "  I  said  indig- 
nantly. "  How  can  you  bear  to  trample  on  fals  unde- 
served aSiction  1 " 

"  I  would  trample  <m  tliem  all,"  she  answered.  "  I 
woald  have  his  house  pulled  down.  I  would  have  her 
branded  on  the  face,  drest  in  niga,  and  cast  out  in  the 
streets  to  starve.  If  I  had  the  power  to  elt  in  jadgmetit 
on  her,  I  wonld  see  it  done.  See  it  done  ?  I  woald  do 
it  1  I  detest  her.  If  I  ever  conld  reproach  her  with 
her  infamoaa  condition,  I  would  go  anywhere  to  da  so. 
If  I  could  hunt  ber  to  her  grave,  I  woald.  If  thetv 
was  any  word  of  oomfort  that  wonld  be  a  aobce  to  het 
m  her  dying  hour,  and  only  I  posseaaed  it,  I  wouldn't 
part  with  it  for  Life  iteelf." 

The  mere  vehemence  of  her  words  can  convey,  I  an 
sensible,  but  a  weak  imprsaaton  of  tbe  paaeloa  by  which 
•be  was  possessed,  and  which  made  itself  Brtieulate  in 
iiM"  whole  fignre,  though  her  voice,  instead  of  being 
raised,  was  lower  tbaa  nsoal.  No  deacription  I  conld 
^e  of  ber  woald  do  justice  to  my  recollection  of  her, 
sr  lo  her  entire  delivennoe  o(  herself  to  ber  anger. 
I  have  aeen  paosion  in  many  forms,  bat  I  have  iWTei 
>een  it  in  Huoh  a  form  m  that. 
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When  I  joined  Ur.  Peggott;,  he  vm  walkiog  slow^ly 
ftod  Ibougbtrully  down  the  hill.  H«  told  me,  aa  sotm  as 
I  came  up  with  hiiDt  that  having  now  di«ch«rged  tii 
mind  of  what  he  had  purposed  dmng  in  Londoo,  be 
mesiit  "  to  set  out  on  his  travels,"  that  oight.  I  asked 
him  where  he  meant  to  go?  He  onlf  answered,  "Tb 
■•gmng,  sift  to  seek  m;  niece." 

We  went  back  lo  the  litUe  lodging  over  the  chandler's 
sbop<  and  there  I  found  an  opportunity  of  repeating  tc 
PeggoUj  what  he  hnd  said  to  me.  She  informed  me, 
in  return,  that  he  had  said  the  same  to  ber  that  morn- 
ing. She  knew  no  more  than  I  did,  where  he  was 
going,  hut  she  thought  he  had  some  project  abated 
out  in  his  mind. 

I  did  not  like  to  leave  him,  under  euch  circamstaooea, 
and  we  all  three  dined  together  off  a  beefsteak  pie  — 
which  was  one  of  the  many  good  things  for  which  Peg- 
gott;  was  famous — and  which  was  tairiounlj  flavored 
on  this  occasion,  I  recollect  well,  by  a  migcBllaniKrus 
taste,  of  tea,  coffee,  butter,  baoon,  cheese,  new  loaves, 
firewood,  candles,  and  walnut  ketchup,  continually  a»- 
(«nding  from  the  shop.  Afler  dinner  we  sal  for  an 
hour  or  so  near  the  window,  without  talking  much  i 
and  tlien  Mr.  Peggoltj  got  up,  and  brought  his  oilskin 
bag  and  bis  stout  stick,  and  laid  tbem  on  the  table. 

He  accepted,  from  his  sister's  slock  of  ready  money, 
a  snull  sum  on  account  of  his  legacy ;  barely  enougfa, 
T  siiould  have  thought,  to  keep  him  for  a  moatii.  He 
piomised  lo  communicate  with  me,  when  anything  befell 
him  ;  and  he  slung  his  hag  about  him,  took  his  hM 
and  stidc,  and  bade  us  botli  "  Good-hy  !  " 

"  All  good  attend  you,  dear  old  woman,"  he  Mid,  em- 
drtf-ing  Peggotty,  "  and  you  too,  Has'r  Davy ! "  ehakinf 
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bands  with  me.  "  Pm  going  to  seek  her,  fur  and  wide. 
If  she  should  come  home  while  Fm  away,  —  but  ah, 
that  a'n't  like  to  be  I  —  or  if  I  should  bring  her  back 
my  meaning  is,  that  she  and  me  shall  live  and  die  where 
no  one  can't  reproach  her.  If  any  hurt  should  come  to 
me,  remember  t^at  the  1a^  words  tied  for  her  was, 
*  My  unchanged  love  is  with  my  darling  difld,  and  I 
forgive  her !  *  ** 

He  said  this  solemnly,  bare-headed ;  the.i,  putting  on 
his  h»t,  he  Went  down  the  stairs,  anci  away.  We  folfew- 
ed  to  the  door.  It  was  a  warm,  dusty  evbaing,  just  the 
time  when,  in  the  great  main  thorooghfiire  out  of  whidh 
that  by-way  turned,  there  was  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
eternal  tread  of  feet  upon  the  pavement,  and  a  sbx>ng 
red  sunshine.  Ife  turned  alone,  at  the  comer  of  oor 
shady  street,  into  a  glow  of  light,  in  which  we  lost 
him. 

Rarely  did  thlit  hour  of  the  evening  come,  i^i^ly  did 
I  wake  at  night,  rarely  did  I  lode  up  at  the  moon,  or 
stars,  or  watch  the  falling  rain,  or  hear  the  wind,  but  I 
thought  of  his  solitary  figure  toiling  on,  poor  pilgrim, 
and  recalled  the  words : 

^  fm  a-going  to  seek  her,  fur  and  wide.  If  any  hurt 
shoald  oome  to  me,  remember  that  the  lastifords  I  left 
fbr  her  was,  *  My  unchanged  love  is  witk  my  dailitig 
rhild,  and  I  forgive  berr** 
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All  tfaia  tine,  I  had  gona  on  loving  Don,  barte 
tfawt  ever.  Her  Um  ina  my  rcfiige  in  diMppainlaal 
and  distTM^  sad  madfl  some  unends  to  nwi  aven  for 
the  lOM  c€  mj  friend.  The  own  I  pitied  m^el^  or 
pitied  otben,  tha  more  I  sought  for  cooeolation  in  tbe 
iwige  of  Don.  The  greater  the  acoimulation  of  deceit 
and  tiWQble  m  the  worid,  tbe  bri^ter  and  the  porcr 
aboDO  the  Mar  of  Dora  hi^  above  the  wortd.  I  imft 
think  I  had  anf  defioite  idea  when  Dora  came  ftoat, 
er  in  what  degree  she  was  related  to  a  higher  oriar 
of  beioga;  bgi  X  am  quite  sure  I  ahoald  have  seooted 
ttw  notion  of  bar  being  simplj  boman,  like  anj  oth« 
yoong  ladf,  with  indignation  and  ooatoiBpt. 

If  I  maf  to  cspMaa  it,  I  waa  rteeped  in  Dora.  I  wm 
not  merely  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  bat  I 
waa  latarated  tlnodgb  and  throi^h.  Raoogb  lore  Bugb 
have  been  wrong  oat  of  me,  metaphorically  apaakin^  to 
tewa  aoybodj  in)  aod  yet  there  would  hare  remained 
Vtooffii  within  me,  and  all  over  me^  to  pervade  my  entire 


Tbe  flrat  thing  I  did,  oo  my  own  aoooont,  when  I 
oame  bat^  waa  to  take  a  ni^t-walk  to  Norwood,  and, 
tike  the  ntgect  of  a  venerable  riddle  of  my  child  boo^ 
to  go  "round  and  mmd  tbe  booae,  without  ever  loiicl»- 
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ing  the  bouse,"  thinking  about  Dora.  I  believe  tho 
iheoie  of  this  incomprehensible  conundrum  was  the 
/moon.  No  matter  what  it  was,  I,  the  moon-struck 
•ilaye  of  Dora,  perambulated  round  and  round  the  house 
jmd  garden  for  two  hours,  lookiog  through  crevices  in 
the  palings,  getting  my  ehin  by  dint  of  violent  exertion 
above  the  rusty  nails  on  the  top,  blowing  kisses  at  the 
Ughts  In  the  windows,  and  romantically  calling  on  the 
night,  a(t  intervals,  to  shield  my  Dora -^  I  don't  escactly 
Imow  what  from,  I  suppoee  from  fire.  Benhaps  Irom 
adoe,  to  whioh  she  had  a  great  ofcgection. 

My  love  twaa  so  much  on  my  mind,  and  it  waa  so 
Batunal  to  ime  to  confide  in  Peggotty,  when  I  found  her 
a^ain  by  my  lude  of  an  evening  with  the  old  set  of  in- 
4nstriai  implemeRts,  busily  making  the  tour  of  my  waid- 
ffobe,  that  I  imparted  to  her,  in  a  soffidendy  iioundaboitt 
ivay,  my  great  secret.  Peggotty  was  stix>ngly  interested, 
jnt  I  oould  not  get  her  into  my  view  of  the  ease  at  idL 
fihe  was  audaciously  prejudiced  in  laay  fiivor,  and  quite 
jmaUe  to  understand  Wfhj  I  should  have  any  misgivings, 
or  be  lew-epirited  about  it  '^  The  young  lady  might 
think  herself  well  off,"  she  observed,  ^to  have  such  a 
Iwau.  And  as  to  her  Pa,^  she  said,  **•  what  did  the 
gentleman  ezpeet,  for  pmeioos  sake  I " 

I  <4»erved,  however,  that  Mr.  Spenlow's  Pfootorid 
gotwn  and  stiff  era^at  took  Peggotty  down  a  tittle,  and 
inspmd  her  with  a  greater  reverenoe  for  the  man  who 
was  gradually  beeonuBg  more  and  more  etberealised  ia 
my  eyes  every  day,  and  about  whom  a  refleeted  radiance 
seemed  to  me  to  beam  when  he  sat  erect  in  Court  among 
hm  papers,  like  a  little  light-house  in  a  aea  of  stationery. 
4ad  by  the  by,  it  used  to  be  uncommonly  strange  to  bm 
Id  consider,  I  remember,  as  I  sat  in  oourt  too,  how  thm^ 
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diin  (rid  judges  aad  docton  wonldn't  hiiT«  cM«d  for  Don 
if  the;  had  knowa  her;  how  they  wouldn't  bare  gooa 
out  of  their  hdki  widi  rapture,  if  marriage  with  Doaa 
had  been  pn^KMod  to  them ;  how  Dora  might  hare  smg 
and  plBTsd  upon  that  glorified  gaitar,  nntU  sbe  led  nw  to 
tbo  verge  of  madneas,  jet  not  hare  tempted  otM  of  thoM 
■lowhgoera  an  inoii  ont  ttf  his  road  1 

I  despised  them,  to  a  mao.  Froaeo-ont  oU  gardeaen 
in  the  fiower-bedd  of  the  heart,  I  took  a  peraonal  oStnm 
i^uost  themalL  The  Benah  was  nothing  to  mo  bat  •■ 
inienHible  blunderer.  The  Bar  had  no  man  tcnderoMi 
or  poetry  in  it,  than  the  Bar  ot  a  publiotaoose. 

Taking  the  management  of  Pe^otty's  a&irs  into  mj 
own  hand*,  with  no  little  pride,  I  proved  the  wiU,aad 
camo  to  a  settlement  with  the  Legacy  Daty-offioe,  and 
took  her  to  the  Bank,  and  soon  got  everTthing  into  aa 
orderly  train.  We  varied  the  l^al  characta  of  theae 
proceedings  bj  going  to  see  aome  perspiring  Wax-woik, 
in  Fleet  Street  (melted,  I  should  bc^te,  these  twen^ 
years) ;  and  by  visiting  Hiss  Linwood's  ExhiUtion, 
which  I  remember  as  a  Hausolenra  of  needlework,  fi^ 
voniUe  to  Belf-examination  and  repentance ;  and  by 
inspecting  the  Tower  of  London;  and  going  to  the 
top  of  Sb  Paul's.  All  these  wanders  afforded  Peggotlj 
as  mach  pleasora  as  she  was  able  to  eqjoy,  nndar  ex- 
Hting  oircnmstances :  except,  I  think,  St.  Paul's,  which, 
(ran  her  long  attachment  to  her  work-box,  became  a 
rival  of  the  picture  on  the  lid,  and  was,  in  some  far- 
(toulars,  vanquished,  she  considered,  by  that  work  o( 
art. 

PeggottT's  business,  which  was  what  we  used  to  call 
'oowimon^orm  buanMSs"  in  the  Commons  (and  jnry 
Mgbt  and    lacratm  the  coounan-fena   basineM  wai), 
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b^g  settleid,  I  took  lier  dowA  to  fW  office  on^  morning 
to  pay  her  bill.  Mr.  Spenlow  had  stepped  oat,  old  Tif« 
fey  Baid,  to  get  a  gentleman  sworn  for  a  marriage  license; 
but  as  I  knew  he  woald  be  back  directly,  oar  place  lying 
dose  to  the  Sarrogate^s,  and  to  the  Ylcar-Gknerars  office 
too,  I  told  Peggotty  to  wait 

We  were  a  little  like  undertakers,  in  the  Commons,  as 
regarded  Probate  transactions;  generally  making  it  a 
rule  to  look  niore  or  less  cilt  up,  when  we  had  to  deal 
with  clients  in  mourning.  In  a  similar  feeling  of  deli- 
cacy, we  were  always  bKthe  and  light*hearted  with  the 
license  clients.  Therefore  I  hinted  to  Peggotty  that  she 
would  find  Mr.  Spenlow  much  recovered  fhom  the  shock 
of  Mr.  Barkis's  decease ;  and  indeed  he  came  in  like  a 
bridegroom. 

But  neither  Peggotty  nor  I  had  eyes  for  him,  when 
we  saw,  in  company  with  him,  Mi^.  Murdstone.  He  was 
▼ery  little  changed.  His  hair  looked  as  thick,  and  was 
certainly  as  black,  as  evt^r ;  and  his  glance  Was  as  little 
to  be  trusted,  as  of  old. 

**  Ah,  Copperfield  ?  "  said  Mr,  Spenlow.  «  You  know 
this  gentleman,  I  believe  ?  ** 

I  made  my  gentleman  a  distant  bow,  and  Peggotty 
barely  recognized  him.  He  was,  at  first,  somewhat  dis- 
eoncerted  to  meet  us  two  together ;  but  quickly  decided 
what  to  do,  and  came  bp  to  me. 

**  I  hope,"  he  said,  **  that  you  are  doing  well  ?  " 

"It  can  hardly  be  mteresting  to  you,"  said  I.  ^  Y os, 
If  you  wish  to  know.** 

We  looked  at  each  other,  and  he  addressed  himself  to 
Peggotty. 

^And  you,**  said  he.  ^I  am  sorry  to  observ«  that 
foa  have  lost  your  husband." 
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"  It'a  not  the  fint  Ion  I  have  had  ii  mj  Uf«,  Jb 
HnpdBtoDe,"  Mplied  Feggot^,  tronbling  from  bead  U 
(ooU  "Jam  glad  to  hope  thnt  thete  is  nobodj  to  UuM 
for^Iusoae,— •itobodjlOAMwerfbr  it." 

"Hal"  said  he;  "tha^t  *  oomfoitaUe  wflectia^ 
Ton  hare  dme  yonr  dut^  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  worn  tmjbodj'a  lift  smj,"  said  P<^ 
fotty,  "  I  aw  thankful  to  thiak  1  No,  lir.  MaritUint,  I 
hare  not  wwrited  and  frighlemd  tmj  avaet  craetur  to 
an  earl;  grave  1 " 

He  flj'ed  her  gloomily  —  nmorufiillr  I  tboaght  —  far 
aa  instant  (  and  eaid,  tuning  his  he>4  tomrds  ai%  bat 
looldng  at  nj  feet  instead  of  my  facet 

"We  ase  not  likely  to  encounter  aooo  again;— a 
■ource  of  laliefaction  to  us  both,  no  doubt,  for  such  meet 
iaga  as  this  can  never  be  agreeable.  I  do  not  expect 
that  yon,  who  always  rabeUed  i^ainst  my  just  autbori^, 
OKei^ed  for  your  ben^t  and  refiirmatian,  should  owe  me 
any   good-wiU  now.      There  is  an  antipathy  between 

"  An  dd  ooa,  I  betjeve  J  "  stud  I,  inlemiptiQg  bJa. 

He  smiled,  and  shot  as  evil  a  glance  at  me  as  could 
iNQie  from  his  dark  eyes. 

"  It  rankled  in  your  baby  breast,"  he  said.  "It  em* 
biltered  the  life  of  your  poor  mother.  Tou  are  right.  X 
hope  you  may  do  better,  yet ;  I  hope  you  may  oonad 
yourself." 

Here  be  ended  the  dialogna,  which  bad  been  earned 
OD  in  a  low  voice,  in  a  corner  of  the  oater  office,  by 
pawog  into  Mr.  Spenlow's  room,  and  saying  akHid,  in 
his  smoothest  manner: 

"  Geitttlcmen  of  Mr.  Spenlow's  profeesioo  are  acooa- 
lomed  to  family  diffetftnou,  and  know  bow  oomplicatad 
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iiid  dffllcalt  they  always  are!**  With  tiat,  he  paid  the 
money  for  his  license ;  and,  receiving  it  neatly  (bided 
fiK>iii  Mr.  Spenlow,  together  with  a'  shakel  of  the  hand, 
and  a  polite  wish  for  his  happiness  and  the  lady's,  went 
bnt  of  the  office. 

I  might  have  had  more  difficulty  in  constraining  my 
felf  to  b^  silent  under  his  words,  if  I  had  had  les^  diffi 
euUy  in' impressing  upon  Peggotty  (who  was  only  angry 
on  my  account,  good  creature  1)  that  we  were  not  in  a 
place  for  recrimination,  and  that  I  besought  her  to  hold 
her  peace.  She  was  so  unusually  roused,  that  I  was 
glad  to  compound  for  an  affectionate  hug,  elicited  by  this 
revival  in  her  mind  of  our  old  injuries,  and  to  make  the 
best  I  could  of  it,  before  Mr.  Spenlow  and  the  clerks. 

Mr.  Spenlow  did  not  appear  to  know  what  the  con* 
nection  between  Mr.  Murdstone  and  myself  was ;  which 
I  was  glad  of,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  acknowledge  him, 
even  in  my  own  breast,  remembering  what  I  did  of'  the 
history  of  my  poor  mother.  Mr.  Spenlow  seemed  to 
think,  if  he  thought  anything  about  the  matter,  that  my 
aunt  was  the  leader  of  the  state  party  in  our  family,  and 
that  there  was  a  rebel  party  commanded  by  somebody 
else  —  so  I  gathered  at  least  from  what  he  said,  while 
we  were  waiting  for  Mr.  l*iffey  to  make  out  Peggotty't 
bill  of  costs. 

•'Mis^  Trotwood,*  he  remarked,  "is  very  firm,  no 
doubt,  and  not  likely  to  give  way  to  opposition.  I  haTft 
an  admiration  for  her  character,  and  I  may  congratulate 
yoo,  Copperfleld,  on  being  on  the  right  side.  Differenoea 
between  relations  are  much  to  be  deplored  —  but  they 
are  extremely  general  —  and  the  great  thing  is,  to  be  OQ 
the  right  side:"  meaning,  I  take  it,  on  the  side  of  the 
mmeyed  interest 
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"  Bather  »  good  marriage  this,  I  belief  e  ?  "  and  Ur- 
Spenlow. 

I  explained  that  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

"  Indeed  1 "  he  said.  "  Speaking  iTom  the  few  wordi 
Mr.  Murdetone  dropped  —  aa  a  man  frequently  doea  «a 
ibese  occaaionB  —  and  from  what  Hies  Murdatone  let 
fall,  I  should  say  it  was  rather  a  good  maniage. ' 

"  Do  yoa  mean  that  there  is  money,  sir  ?  "  I  asked 

"  Tes,"  said  Mr.  Spenlow ;  "  I  understand  there'* 
money.     Beauty  too,  I  am  told." 

"  Indeed?     la  bis  new  wife  yonng?" 

"  Just  of  age,"  said  Mr.  E^nlow.  "  So  lately,  that  I 
Khould  think  they  had  been  waiting  for  that." 

"Lord  deliver  her  I"  gaid  Peggotty.  So  very  em- 
phatically and  unexpectedly,  that  we  were  all  three  dis- 
composed ;  until  Tifiey  came  in  with  the  bill. 

Old  Tiffey  soon  appeared,  however,  and  handed  it  la 
MrvSpenlow,  to  look  over.  Mr.  Spenlow,  settling  bis 
chin  in  his  cravat  and  rubbing  it  softly,  went  over  the 
items  with  a  deprecatory  air  —  as  if  it  were  all  Jin-kins's 
doing  —  and  banded  it  back  to  Tiffey  with  a  bland  sigh. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  That's  right  Quite  right.  I  should 
have  been  extremely  happy,  Copperfleld,  to  Iwve  limited 
these  chaises  to  (he  actual  expenditure  out  of  pocket, 
bit  it  IB  an  irksome  incident  io  my  professional  life,  that 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consult  my  own  wishes.  I  have  a 
partner  —  Mr.  Jorkiiis." 

As  he  said  this  with  a  gentle  melancholy,  which  was 
the  next  thing  to  making  no  charge  at  all,  I  expressed 
ny  acknowledgments  on  Peggottys  behalf,  and  paid 
Tifley  in  bank-notes.  P^gotty  then  retired  to  her 
lodging,  and  Mr.  Spenlow  and  I  went  into  Court,  where 
fre  hod  &  divoree-suit  coming  on,  under  an    ingenioai 
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Ktlie  statute  (repealed  now,  I  believe,  bu|  in  virtue  of 
which  I  have  seen  several  nuuriages  annulled),  of  .whijoh 
the  merits  were  these.  The  husband^  whose  .name  was 
Thomas  Benjamin,  had  taken  out  his  marriage  license 
as  Thomas  only ;  suppressing  the  Ber^jamin,  in  case  be 
shottld  not  find  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  expected* 
Not  finding  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  expected,  or 
being  a  little  fatigued  with  his  wife,  poor  fellow,  he  now 
came  forward,  bj  a  friend,  ajfler  being  married  a  year  or 
two,  and  declared  that  his  name  was  Thomas  Bei\jamin, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  Carried  at  all.  Which  the 
Court  confirmed,  to  bis  great  satisfaction. 

I  must  say  that  I  had  my  doubts  about  the  strict  jus- 
tice of  this,  and  was  not  even  frightened  out  of  them  by 
the  bushel  of  wheat  which  reconciles  all  anomalies. 

But  Mr.  Spenlow  argued  the  matter  with  me.  rie 
said,  Look  at  the  world,  there  was  good  and  evil  in  that ; 
look  at  the  ecclesiastical  law,  there  was  good  and  e^p  in 
tkoL  It  was  all  part  of  a  system.  Very  good.  There 
you  were  I 

I  had  not  the  hardihood  to  suggest  to  Dora's  father 
that  possibly  we  might  even  improve  the  world  a  little, 
if  we  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  off  pur  coats 
to  the  work  f  but  I  confessed  that  I  thought  we  might 
improve  the  Commons.  Mr.  Spenlow  replied  that  he 
would  particularly  advise  roe  to  dismiss  that  idea  from 
my  mind,  as  nof:  being  worthy  of  my  gentlemanly  char* 
acter;  but  that  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  me  of 
ahat  improvement  I  thought  the  Commons  susceptible? 

Taking  tliat  part  of  the  Commons  which  happened  to 

be  nearest  to  us  *-  for  our  man  was  unmarried  by  this 

time,  and  we  were  out  of  Court,  and  strolling  past  the 

Prerogative  Office  —  I  submitted  that   I  thought  the 
VOL.  m.  5 
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Prero^tiTe  Office  rather  «  qUMrty  nimaged  itMHtoBDt. 
Mr.  SpeDlav  inquired  in  what  respect?  I  repHed,  with  iD 
due  deference  to  his  experience  (but  with  more  deference, 
I  am  aftvfd,  to  his  being  Dors's  fkther),  that  perhaps  tt 
was  a  little  nonsensical  that  the  Registrf  of  that  Court, 
eontxiuing  the  original  wills  of  nil  persons  lesT^ng  effects 
within  the  immense  province  of  Canterbnrj,  for  three 
whole  centuries,  should  be  an  accidental  baildhig,  nerR 
designed  for  the  porpose,  leased  hy  the  registrars  for 
their  own  private  emolument,  nnsafe,  not  even  asce^ 
tsined  to  be  fire-proof,  choked  with  the  important  docu- 
ments it  held,  and  positiveljr,  trota  the  roof  to  the  base- 
ment, a  mercenary  speculation  of  the  registrars,  who 
look  great  fees  from  the  public,  and  crammed  the  pub> 
tic's  wills  awaj  anyhow  and  anywhere,  having  no  other 
object  than  to  get  rid  of  them  cheaply.  That,  perhaps, 
it  wa.i  a  litfle  unreasonable  that  these  registrars  in  the 
recdipt  of  profits  amounting  to  eight  or  nine  thousand 
pounds  a  year  (to  say  nothing  of  the  profits  of  the  deptt^ 
registrars,  and  clerks  of  seats),  should  not  be  obliged  to 
spend  a  little  of  that  money,  in  finding  a  reasonably  safe 
place  for  the  important  documents  which  all  classes  of 
people  were  compelled  to  hand  over  to  them,  whether 
(hey  would  or  no.  That,  perhaps,  it  was  a  little  nnjott 
that  atl  the  great  offices  in  this  great  office,  should  be 
magnificent  sinecures,  while  the  unfortunate  working- 
clerks  in  the  cold  dark  room  up-stairs  were  the  worst 
rewarded,  and  the  least  considered  men,  doing  important 
services,  in  London.  That  perhaps  it  was  a  Kttle  in- 
decent that  the  principal  registrar  of  all,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  find  the  public,  constantly  resorting  to  this  plaee^ 
atl  needful  accommodation,  should  be  an  enormons  ltiM> 
oirirt  in  Tirtue  of  t\i*t  pwA  ^mA  mi^t  be,  beaidei,  a 
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dttrgyman,  a  pluralist,  the  holder  of  a  stall  in  a  cathe* 
drslyand  what  not),  —  while  the  public  was  put  to  the 
BiooDvenieiice  of  which  we  had  a  specimen  every  after* 
noon  when  the  office  was  busy,  and  which  we  knew  to  be 
quite  moostroufi.  That,  perhaps,  in  short,  this  Preioga- 
tive  Office  of  the  .diooeae  of  Canterbury  was  altogether 
such  a  pestilent  job,  and  such  a  pernicious  absurdity,  that 
but  for  its  being  ^ue^ased  away,  in  a  comer  of  Saint 
Paul's  Church-yard,  which  few  people  knew,  it  must 
have  been  turned  completely  inside  out,  and  upside 
down,  long  ago. 

Mr.  8penlow  smiled  as  I  became  modestly  warm  on 
the  subject,  and  then  argued  this  question  with  me  as  he 
bad  argued  the  other.  He  said,  what  was  it  after  all  ? 
It  was  a  question  of  feeling.  If  the  public  felt  that 
their  wills  were  in  safe-keeping,  and  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  office  was  not  to  be  made  better,  who  was  the 
worse  for  it?  Nobody.  Who  was  the  better  for  it? 
AD  the  sinecurists.  Very  well.  Then  the  good  pre- 
dominated. It  might  not  be  a  perfect  system ;  nothing 
was  perfect ;  but  what  he  objected  to,  was,  the  insertion 
of  the  wedge.  Under  the  Prerogative  Office,  the  coun- 
try had  been  glorious.  Insert  the  wedge  into  the  Pre- 
rogative Office,  and  the  country  would  cease  to  be  glori- 
ous. He  considered  it  the  principle  of  a  gentleman  to 
take  things  as  he  found  them  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Prerogative  Office  would  last  our  time.  I  deferred  to 
his  opinion,  though  I  had  great  doubts  of  it  myself.  1 
flnd  he  was  right,  however;  for  it  has  not  only  lasted 
to  the  present  moment,  but  has  done  so  in  the  teeth  of 
a  great  parliamentary  report  made  (not  too  willingly) 
si|^teen  years  ago,  when  aU  these  objections  of  mine 
weoe  set  forth  in  detail,  and  when  the  exbting  stOM«ge 
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for  wills  was  dt!*cribed  as  eqatl  to  tlie  acoamalBtiaii 
of  only  Iwo  jrears  and  a  half  more.  What  the^  havfl 
done  with  tbea  innee  t  wbctbor  tfa«j  have  kwt  many,  or 
wbMher  thej  tell  anj,  now  aod  ifaeo,  to  the  batter 
•hopBi  I  don't  know.  I  am  glad  mine  w  not  tbore,  and 
I  hope  it  may  not  go  there,  jet  awhile. 

I  hav«  eM  all  this  down,  in  my  preieiit  Uimfiil  chap- 
t«r,  because  here  it  comes  into  its  nMnral  place;  Ur. 
Spenlow  Knd  I  blliag  into  this  oonvemation,  pnkmgcid 
it  and  our  Mimtttr  to  and  fro,  nntil  we  diverged  into 
general  topics.  And  so  it  came  about,  in  the  end,  that 
Mr.  Spenlow  told  me  this  iny  week  was  Dma'a  birtli- 
day,  and  be  would  be  glad  if  I  woaki  come  down  and 
jam  a  little  pioilc  on  the  occasion.  I  w«it  oat  of  mj 
■eosea  ioameditUely  ;  became  a  mere  driveller  Dext  i^kj, 
on  receipt  of  a  little  lace-edged  sheet  of  note  paper, 
*  Favored  by  papa.  To  remind  ; "  and  paiaed  Ibe  in- 
tervening period  in  a  state  of  dotage. 

I  think  I  committed  every  possible  abenrfty,  in  the 
way  of  preparation  for  Ibis  blessed  event.  I'  tarn  hat 
wben  I  remember  the  cravat  I  bought  Hy  boots  m^hl 
be  placed  in  any  collection  of  iiMruroents  of  tortnr*.  I 
provided,  and  sent  down  by  the  Norwood  coacb  the  nigU 
before,  a  delicate  little  hamper,  amounting  in  itself,  1 
thought,  almost  to  a  declaration,  lliere  were  crac^en 
in  it  with  the  lendcrest  mottoes  tfaat  could  be  got  fa 
money.  At  six  in  the  morning,  I  was  in  Covent  Clai* 
den  Market,  bayiDg  a  banquet  far  Dora.  At  ten  I  wai 
on  horseback  (I  hired  a  gallant  gray,  for  the  occasion), 
with  the  bouquet  in  my  hat,  to  keep  it  frceh,  trotting 
down  to  Norwood. 

I  suppoee  that  when  I  saw  Dora  in  the  garden  and 
pretended  not  to  see  her,  and  rode  past  the  houae  {w» 
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to  be  anxionslj  looking  for  it,  I  committ^  two 
small  fooleries  which  other  joimg  gentlemen  in  my  cir- 
enmstanoee  slight  have  commitied  —  because  thej  came 
■o  very  natural  to  me.  But  oh  I  when  I  did  find  the 
liouae,  imhI  eiid  diiHDOunt  at  the  garden  gate,  and  draj 
those  9tony-hearted  boota  across  the  lawn  to  Dora  sitting 
on  a  garden  seat  under  a  lilac-tree,  what  a  spectacle'  she 
was»  upon  that  beautiful  morning,  among  the  butterflies, 
in. a  white  chip  bonnet  and  a  dress  6f  celestial  bhie ! 

There  was  a  young  lady  with  her — comparatively 
•tricken  in  yeaos  —  almost  twenty,  I  should  say.  Her 
name  was  Miss  Mills,  and  Dora  called  her  Julia.  She 
was  the  bosom  friend  of  Dora.     Happy  Miss  Mills ! 

Jip  was  there,  and  Jip  would  bark  at  me  again. 
When  I  presented  my  bouquet,  he  gnashed  his  teeth 
with  jealouay.  Well  he  might.  K  he  had  the  least 
idea  how  I  adored  his  mistress,  well  he  might  1 

^  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Copperfield  1  What  dear  flow- 
ers 1"  «aid  Dora. 

I  had  had  an  intention  of  saying  (and  had  been  study* 
ing  the  best  form  of  words  for  three  miles)  that  I  th<ftight 
them  beautiful  before  I  saw  them  so  near  her*  But  I 
couldn't  manage  it  She  was  too  bewildering.  To  see 
her  lay  the  flowers  against  her  little  dimpled  chin,  was 
to  lose  all  presence  of  mind  and  power  of  language  in  a 
feeble  ecstasy.  I  wonder  I  didn't  say,  ^  KiU  me,  if  yoa 
have  a  heart,  Miss  Mills.    Let  oie  die  here  I " 

Then  Dora  held  my  flowers  to  Jip  to  smelL  Thei 
1p/  growled,  and  wouldn't  smell  them.  Then  Dora 
^angbed,  and  held  them  a  little  closer  to  Jip,  to  make 
him.  Then  Jip  laid  h>ld  of  a  bit  of  geranium  with  his 
teeth,  and  worried  imaginary  cats  in  it.  Then  Dora 
beat  him,  and  pouted,  and  said,  ^My  poor  beautiful 
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flowers  I "  as  compaBsiooatelj,  I  thought)  as  if  Jip  bad 
hud  hold  of  me.    I  wiabed  he  bad  I 

"  You'll  be  M  ghid  to  heur,  Hr.  CopperfieU,"  mM 
Dora,  "  thai  tbat  crow  Miu  Unrdstoee  u  doI  bam 
She  haa  gone  to  her  iHxtther'e  marriage,  and  will  k 
away  at  leaal  three  weeks.     Lm't  that  delii^tTol  ? " 

I  (aid  I  WW  Bure  it  miMt  be  deligbtlnl  to  her,  and  al 
tbat  was  delightful  to  her  was  delighlAil  to  ma.  Mm 
Hills,  witb  an  air  of  euperior  wiadoaa  and  heneroleaee, 
smiled  upOD  us. 

"  She  is  tbe  most  disagreedile  thing  I  ev«r  saw,"  said 
Dora.  "  Tou  can't  believe  how  ill-4«mpered  asd  iboA- 
ing  she  is,  Julia." 

"  Tes,  I  oan,  m;  dear  1 "  said  JaKa. 

"  fow  can,  pMhaps,  love,"  returned  Dora,  with  ber 
band  on  JnUa'&  "  FoiniTe  m^  not  excepting  700,  mj 
dear,  at  traL" 

I  learnt,  from  this,  tbat  MisB  Hills  had  bad  her  trials 
in  tbe  coorse  of  a  checkered  existence  ;  and  that  to 
these,  perhaps,  I  might  refer  tbat  wise  benignttj  of  nmo- 
ner  which  I  bad  alreadj  ootioed.  I  found,  in  the  coaree 
of  tbe  di^,  tbat  this  was  tbe  case ;  Uise  HUla  having 
been  unboppjr  in  a  misplaced  affection,  and  being  under- 
stood to  have  retired  Trom  the  world  on  ber  awful  stodi 
of  experience,  but  still  to  lake  a  calm  interest  In  the  oo- 
blighted  hopes  and  lores  of  youth. 

But  now  Mr.  Spenlow  came  out  of  the  hooee,  and 
Dora  went  t«  htm,  saying,  "  Look,  papa,  what  beantifiil 
Bowers  1 "  And  Hiss  Hills  smiled  tbengbtAilly,  aa  wbo 
should  say,  "  Ye  Hay-.flies  enjoy  your  brief  existence  in 
'he  bright  morning  of  life  1"  And  we  all  walked  from 
the  lawn  towards  tbe  carriage,  which  was  getting  rendy. 

I  shall  never  have  snofa  a  ride  again.     I  have  neret 
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had  sQoh  smother.  There  were  ohly  those  three,  theii 
hamper,  my  bsBaper^  and  the  guitar-case,  in  the  phaeton  • 
aad,  «f  oourte,  the  phaeton  was  open  ;  and  I  rode  behind 
it|  and  Dora  sat  with  her  hack  to  the  horses,  looking  to- 
wards me.  She  kept  the  boaquet  close  to  her  on  the 
eoshiony  and  wouldn't  allow  Jip  to  sit  on  that  side  of  her 
at  all,  ibr  fear  he  should  crush  it.  She  often  carried 
it  in  her  hand,  often  refreshed  herself  with  its  fragrance. 
Oar  eyes  at  those  times  often  met ;  and  my  great  aston- 
ishment is  that  I  didn't  go  over  the  head  of  my  gallant 
gray  into  the  carriage. 

There  was  dust,  I  befiere.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  dudt,  I  believe.  I  have  a  faint  impression  that  Mr. 
Spenlow  remonstrated  with  me  for  riding  in  it;  but  I 
knew  of  none.  I  was  sensible  of  a  mist  of  love  and 
beauty  about  Dora,  but  of  nothing  else.  He  stood  up 
Fomettmes,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  prospect 
I  said  it  was  delightful,  and  I  dare  say  it  was ;  but  it  was 
all  Dora  to  me.  The  sun  shone  Dora,  and  the  birds 
•ang  Dora.  The  south  wind  blew  Dora,  and  the  wild 
flowers  in  the  hedges  were  all  Doras,  to  a  bud.  My 
oorafbrt  is^  Miss  Mills  understood  me.  Mis?  Mills  alone 
coold  enter  into  my  feelings  thoroughly. 

I  don't  know  how  long  we  were  going,  and  to  this 
hour  I  know  as  little  where  we  went.  Perhaps  it  was 
near  Guildford.  Perhaps  some  Arabian-night  magician 
opened  up  th^  place  for  the  day,  and  shut  it  up  forever 
when  we  eame  away.  It  uras  a  green  spot,  on  a  hill, 
iiarpeted  with  soft  turf.  There  were  shady  trees,  and 
Weather,  and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  rich  land 
•cape. 

It  was  a  trying  thing  to  find  people  here,  waiting  for 
v;  and  my  jealousy,  even  of  the  ladios,  knew  no  bouiidti. 
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But  all  uf  my  own  sex  —  tupacwUj  uutj  iukpoiitur,  three 
or  foar  years  mj  elder,  witli  «  red  whiakor,  on  which  he 
eiiUbUsbed  w)  amount  oF  pregumptioa  not  to  be  endimd 
—  were  Djy  mortal  ibes. 

We  all  unpacked  our  baskets,  and  emplojed  ouraelna 
in  getting  dinner  readj.  Bed  Whisker  pretended  he  . 
could  make  a  salad  (which  I  don't  believe),  and  obtrailed 
himself  on  public  notice.  Some  of  the  yoang  ladie* 
washed  the  lettticea  for  bim,  and  sliced  diem  onder  tui 
directions.  Dortt  was  among  these.  I  felt  that  ftte  had 
pitted  me  ^;ainat  this  man,  and  one  of  us  most  fall. 

Bed  Whisker  made  bis  salad  (I  wondered  how  thej 
could  eat  it.  Nothing  should  have  induced  wu  to  touch 
it !)  and  voted  himself  into  the  chai^  of  the  wine-oellar, 
which  he  constructed,  being  an  ingenious  beast,  in  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.  By  and  by  I  taw  him,  witb 
the  majority  of  a  lobster  on  bis  plate,  eating  his  dinner 
at  the  feet  of  Dora  I 

I  have  bat  an  indistinct  idea  of  what  happened  foi 
some  time  after  this  baleful  object  presented  itself  to  ray 
view,  1  wa.«  very  merry,  1  know ;  but  it  was  hollow 
merriment.  I  attached  myself  to  a  young  creature  in 
pink,  with  little  eyes,  and  flirted  witb  her  desperately. 
She  received  my  Rttentions  with  favor;  but  whether  on 
my  account  solely,  or  because  she  had  any  designs  on 
Red  Whisker,  I  can't  say.  Dora's  health  was  drunk. 
When  I  drank  it,  I  affected  to  inlermpt  my  oonversation 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  resume  it  immediately  aftei^ 
wards.  I  caught  Dora's  eye  as  I  bowed  to  her,  and  I 
thought  it  looked  appealing.  But  it  looked  at  me  over 
the  head  of  Bed  Whisker,  and  I  was  adamant. 

The  young  creature  in  pink  had  a  mother  in  grMn  | 
•nd  I  rather  think  the  latter  separated  us  from  motiv« 
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•f  policy.  Howbeit,  there  was  a  general  breaking  ap 
of  the  party,  while  the  remnants  of  the  dinner  were  be- 
ing put  away ;  and  I  strolled  off  by  myself  among  the 
trees,  in  a  raging  and  remorseful  state.  I  was  debating 
whether  I  shoald  pretend  that  I  was  not  well,  and  fly  — 
I  don't  know  where  — -  upon  my  gallant  gray,  when  Dora 
and  Miss  Mills  met  me. 

"*  Mr.  Copperfleld,'*  said  Miss  Mills,  <"  yon  are  dulL** 

1  begged  her  pardon.     Not  at  all. 

**  And  Dora,"  said  Miss  Mills,  "^  yon  are  dnlL** 

Oh  dear  no !    Not  in  the  least. 

^  Mr.  Copperfield  and  Dora,'*  said  Miss  Mills,  with  an 
almost  venerable  air.  ^  Enough  of  this.  Do  not  allow 
a  trivial  misnnderstanding  to  wither  the  blossoms  of 
spring,  which,  once  put  forth  and  blighted,  cannot  be 
renewed.  I  speak,**  said  Miss  Mills,  ^  from  experience 
of  the  past  —  the  remote  irrevocable  past  The  gush- 
ing fountains  which  sparkle  in  the  sun,  must  not  be 
stopped  in  mere  caprice;  the  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  must  not  be  plucked  up  idly." 

I  hardly  knew  what  I  did,  I  was  burning  all  over  to 
that  extraordinary  extent ;  but  I  took  Dora's  little  hand 
and  kissed  it  —  and  she  let  me!  I  kissed  Miss  Mills's 
hand  ;  and  we  all  seemed j  to  my  thinking,  to  go  straight 
up  to  the  seventh  heaven. 

We  did  not  come  down  again.  We  stayed  up  there 
all  the  evening.  At  first  we  strayed  to  and  fro  among 
thj  trees :  I  with  Dora's  shy  arm  drawn  through  mine : 
and  Heaven  knows,  folly  as  it  all  wa.s  it  would  have 
been  a  happy  fate  to  have  been  struck  immortal  with 
those  foolish  feelings,  and  have  straye<]h  among  the  troes 
fi)reverl 

m 

Bat,  much  too  soon,  we  heard  the  others  laughing  and 
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talking^  «nd  .calling  "  wjieie's  Don  1 "  So  «te  woat  hmik, 
ftod  tluy  wauled  D(»a  to  etaig^  Bad  Whisker  wouM 
hsTfl  got  th«  guitar^M  out  of  the  carriage,  but  Don 
loU  him  oobodj  iuiew  when  it  was,  but  L  So  Bad 
Whisker  was  done  £iir  in  a  mMoeat  i  and  T^gat  H, 
aitd  /  niilockcd  it,  and  /  Uwk  the  guitar  •«,  and 
Bat  by  her,  and  /  held  ber  handkercUef  and  gbive^ 
and  /  drank  in  eveiy  note  of  her  dear  voioa,  and  she 
MDg  to  ate  who  loved  her,  and  all  the  others  might 
applaud  as  lauch  as  tfcef  liked,  but  they  had  aotbing 
to  do  with  it! 

I  was  intoxicated  with  joj.  I  was  afisid  it  was  too 
happy  to  be  real,  and  that  I  shoaM  wake  in  Ba^ingban 
Street  presently,  and  bear  Urs.  Onipp  dii^ing  the  tea- 
cups in  getting  breakfast  ready.  But  Dora  sang,  and 
others  sang,  and  Miss  Mills  sang — about  the . slumbering 
echoes  in  the  Gavems  or  Memory ;  as  if  she  wen  a 
hundred  years  old  —  and  the  evening  came  on  ;  and 
we  bad  tea,  with  the  kettle  boiling  gypey-fasbion ;  and 
I  was  still  as  happy  as  ever. 

I  was  happier  than  ever  wbfn  the  party  briAe  Up, 
and  the  other  people,  defeated  Bed  Whisker  and  M, 
went  their  several  ways,  and  we  went  ours  through  the 
still  evening  and  the  dying  light,  with  sweet  scents  rising 
up  around  us.  Mr.  Spenlow  beiikg  a  litde  drowsy  after 
the  champagne  ■ —  honor  to  the  scnl  that  grew  the  grape, 
to  the  grape  that  made  the  wine,  to  the  sun  that  ripened 
it,  and  to  the  merchant  who  adulterated  it  I  —  and  being 
bst  asleep  in  a  comer  of  the  carriage,  I  rode  by  the  side 
and  talked  to  Dora.  She  admired  my  horse  and  patted 
him  —  oh,  what  a  dear  little  hand  it  looked  upoa  a 
borse  !  —  iind  her  shawl  would  not  keep  right,  and  now 
and  then  I  drew  it  round  bar  with  my  arm  ;  and  I  eves 
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fiiQeiei  thai  Jip  begun  to  aee  bow  it  was,  and  to  nn« 
derstand  that  he  must  make  np  his  mind  to  be  friends 
witli  toe. 

TlMt  aagaHioQs  MiW  Mills,  too;  that  amiabib,  though 
quite  used  up,  recluse';  that  little  patriarch  of  something 
less  than  twenty,  who  had  done  with  the  world,  and 
mnata'l  on  any  account  have  the  slumbering  echoes  in 
the  oarems  of  Memory  awakened;  what  a  kind  thing 
akm  did  I 

^  Mr.  Oopperfleld,**  said  Miss  Mills,  'come  to  this  side 
of  the  carriage  a  moment  —  if  you  can  spare  a  moment 
I  want  to  speai  to  yoa.^ 

Behold  me^  on  my  gallant  gray,  bending  at  the  side  of 
Miss  Mills,  with  my  hand  upon  the  carHage-door  1 

**  Dora  is  coming  to  stay  with  me.  She  is  coming 
home  with  me  the  day  after  to-morrow.  If  you  would 
like  to  oallv  I  am  sure  papa  would  be  happy  to  see 
yea." 

What  coald  I  do  but  invoke  a  silent  blessing  on  lOss 
Mills's  head,  and  store  Miss  Mills's  address  in  the  secur- 
est oomer  of  my  memory!  What  oould  I  do  but  tell 
Miss  Mills,  with  grateful  looks  and  fbrvent  words,  how 
much  I  appreciated  her  good  offices,  and  what  an  in- 
estimable value  I  set  upon  her  friendship ! 

Then  Miss  Mills  benignantly  dismissed  me,  saying, 
''Go  back  to  Dora  I**  and  I  went;  and  Dora  leaned  out 
of  the  earriage  to  talk  to  me,  and  we  talked  all  the  rest 
of  the  way ;  and  I  rode  my  gallant  gray  so  close  to  the 
wheel  that  I  grased  his  near  fore-leg  against  it,  and 
'*  took  the  baik  off,"  as  his  owner  told  me,  *^  to  the  tune 
of  three  pan'  sivin'^  —  which  I  paid,  and  thought  ex- 
ireawly  cheap  for  so  much  joy.  What  time  Ifiss  Mills 
tailookiag  at  the  moon,  aiurmuting  verses  and  recaUng 
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[  fluppose,  the  ancient  da^  when  ahe  and  earth  had  anj- 
thing  in  comiDon. 

Norwood  was  many  milea  too  near,  and  we  feached  it 
taanj  houn  too  soon  ;  bat  Ur.  Spenhnr  «aaM  to  kinMlf 
a  little  abort  of  it,  and  said,  **  Yod  moat  onae  in,  Coppat^ 
fteld,  and  rest  1  **  and  I  consenting,  we  had  aandwicboa 
and  wine-aDd'Water.  In  the  light  room,  Dm^  blushing 
looked  so  lovely,  that  I  could  not  tear  myseir  away,  M 
sat  there  staring,  in  a  dream,  until  the  snoring  of  Mr. 
SpMilow  inspired  me  with  sufficient  conaciouBneaa  to  take 
ray  leave.  So  we  parted  ;  I  riding  all  the  way  to  Lea* 
don  with  the  fiirewell  touch  of  Dora's  hand,  atill  light  on 
mine,  recalling  every  inradent  and  word  tan  tbooaaad 
(imea  ;  lying  down  in  my  own  bed  at  laa^  as  eiirap* 
lured  a  young  noodle  as  ever  was  carried  oat  of  Us 
five  wits  by  love. 

When  I  awoke  next  mornings  I  was  resolute  to  declare 
my  passion  to  Dora,  and  know  my  fate.  Happiness  or 
misery  was  now  the  question.  There  was  no  othw 
qaestion  that  I  knew  of  in  the  wwld,  and  only  Dora 
coald  give  the  answer  to  it.  I  passed  three  days  in 
a  luxury  of  wretchedness,  torturing  myself  by  pvttiag 
every  conceivable  variety  of  disooumging  ooostmotioo 
on  all  that  ever  had  taken  place  between  Dora  and  me. 
At  last,  arrayed  for  (be  puipom  at  a  tast  exp^tse,  I 
went  to  Uiss  Mills's,  frnught  with  a  declaratioa. 

How  many  times  I  went  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
round  the  square — painfully  aware  of  being  a  mnch 
better  answer  to  the  old  riddle  than  the  original  one  — 
before  I  could  persuade  myself  to  go  op  the  step*  and 
knock,  is  no  matter  now.  Even  whan,  at  taat,  I  bad 
knocked,  and  was  waiting  at  the  door,  I  had  sonte  flarviad 
thoi^t  of  asking  if  that  weve  Ur,  Blackboy'a  (is  iadtfr 
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tioD  of  poor  BariLis),  begging  pardon,  and  retreating. 
But  I  kept  mj  ground. 

Mr.  Mills  was  not  at  borne.  I  did  not  expect  he  would 
be.  Nobody  wanted  Asm.  Miss  Mills  was  at  booM. 
Miss  Mills  would  do. 

I  was  shown  into. a  room  up-stairs,  where  MissMiHa 
and  Dora  were.  Jip  was  there.  Miss  Mills  was  copf*' 
ing  music  (I  recollect,  it  was  a  new  song,  called  Affec* 
tion's  Dirge),  and  Dora  was  painting  flowers.  What 
were  ray  feelings,  when  I  recognised  my  own  flowers ; 
the  identical  Covent  Garden  Market  purchase  I  I  can- 
not say  that  they  were  very  like,  or  that  they  partic- 
nlarly  resembled  any  flowers  that  have  ever  come  under 
my  observation ;  but  I  knew  from  the  paper  round 
them,  which  was  accurately  copied,  what  the  composi- 
tion was. 

Miss  Mills  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  very 
sorry  her  papa  was  not  at  home:  though  I  thought 
we  all  bore  that  with  fortitude.  Miss  Mills  was  con- 
versational for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  laying  down 
her  pen  upon  Affection's  Dirge,  got  up,  and  left  the 
room. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off  till  to-morrow. 

^  I  hope  your  poor  horse  was  not  tired,  when  he  got 
home  at  night,"  said  Dora,  lifting  up  her  beautiful' eyea. 
**  It  was  a  long  way  for  him." 

I  began  to  think  I  would  do  it  to-day. 

*^  It  was  a  long  way  for  him^"  said  I,  **  for  ^  had 
nothing  to  uphold  hiro  on  the  journey." 

**  Wasn't  he  fed,  poor  thing  ? "  asked  Dora. 

I  began  to  think  I  would  put  it  off  till  to-mor* 
vow. 

^  Y&«—  yes,"  I  said,  ^  he  was  well  taken  care  o£    I 
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mwn  he  llad  not  the  nnuttenble  hapi^ness  that  I  had 
ID  being  so  near  foa." 

Don  bent  her  head  over  her  drawing,  and  said,  after 
a  tittle  while  —  I  had  sat,  in  the  interval,  in  a  burn- 
ing fever,  and  with  taj  legs  in  a  very  rigid  stat«~ 

'  Ton  didn't  seem  to  be  sensible  of  that  bappfaien 
jounelf,  at  one  time  of  the  day." 

I  SAW  now  that  I  was  In  fbr  It,  and  it  mnet  be  doM 
VB  the  spot. 

"  Ton  didn't  care  for  that  happiness  in  the  least,"  said 
Dora,  slightly  raising  her  ^ebroWs,  and  shaking  her 
head,  "when  you  were  sitting  by  Miss  ffitt" 

Eitt  I  shotttd  observe,  was  the  name  of  the  creators 
in  pink,  with  the  tittle  eyes. 

"Though  certainly  I  don't  know  why  you  shonld," 
said  Dora,  "  or  why  yon  should  call  it  a  happiness  at 
alt.  But  of  course  you  don't  mean  what  yon  say. 
And  I  am  aare  no  one  doubts  your  being  at  liberty  to 
do  whatever  you  like.  Jip,  you  naughty  boy,  come 
herel" 

I  don't  know  how  I  dtd  it.  I  did  it  in  a  moment 
J  intercepted  Jip.  I  had  Dora  in  my  arms.  I  was 
full  of  eloquence.  I  never  stopped  for  a  word.  I  told 
bar  how  I  loved  her.  I  told  her  I  should  die  withont 
hm.  T  told  her  that  I  idolized  and  worshipped  her. 
Jip  barked  madly  all  the  time. 

When  Dora  hung  her  head  and  cried,  and  trembled, 
taijr  eloquence  increased  so  much  the  more.  If  she 
would  like  me  to  die  for  her,  she  had  but  to  say  the 
word,  and  I  was  ready.  Life  without  Dora's  love  was 
not  a  thing  to  have  on  any  terms.  I  couldnt  bear  it, 
and  I  wouldn't-  I  had  loved  her  every  minute,  day 
add  night;  sinoe  I  flrvt  saw  her.     I  loVed  bar  at  thai 
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minute  to  distractioD.  I  should  always  love  her,  ererjr 
ouDute,  to  distraction.  Lorera  had  loved  before,  and 
lovers  would  love  again ;  but  no  lover  had  ever  loved, 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  ever  love,  as  I  loved 
Dora.  The  more  I  raved,  the  more  Jip  barked.  Each 
of  us,  in  his  own  way,  got  more  mad  every  moment. 

Well,  well !  Dora  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  sola 
by  and  by,  quiet  enough,  and  Jtp  was  lying  in  her  lap^ 
winking  peacefully  at  me.  It  was  off  my  mind.  I  waa 
in  a  slate  of  perfect  rapture.  Dora  and  I  were  em* 
gaged. 

I  suppcae  we  had  some  notion  that  this  wms  to  end 
in  marriage.  We  must  have  had  some,  becai^e  Dora 
stipulated  that  we  were  never  to  be  married  without 
her  papa's  consent.  But  in  our  youthful  ecstasy,  I  don't 
think  that  we  really  looked  before  us  or  behind  us ;  or 
had  any  aspiration  beyond  the  ignorant  present.  We 
were  to  keep  our  secret  from  Mr.  Spenlow ;  but  I  am 
sure  the  idea  nev^  entered  my  head  then,  that  there 
was  anything  dishonorable  in  that. 

Miss  Milk  was  more  than  usually  pensive  when  Dora, 
going  to  find  her,  brought  her  badL; — I  apprehend, 
because  there  was  a  tendency  in  what  had  passed  lo 
awaken  the  slumberiag  echoes  in  the  caverns  of  memory. 
But  she  gave  us  her  blessing,  and  the  assurance  of  her 
lasting  friendship,  and  spoke  to  us,  generally,  as  became 

Voice  from  the  Cloister. 

What  an  idle  time  it  was!  What  an  unsubstantial, 
happy,  foolish  time  it  was ! 

Wlien  I  measured  Dora's  finger  for  a  ring  that  waa 
lo  be  made  of  forget-me-nots,  and  when  the  jeweUer,  to 
whom  I  took  the  measure,  found  me  out,  and  laughed 
f ver  has  order-book,  and  chai^ged  me  anything  he  liked 
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ror  die  pretty  little  toy,  with  its  blue  Btanes  —  so  asao- 
rimted  in  my  renembmnce  with  Dora's  hand,  that  j«a- 
terday,  when  I  saw  BUch  another,  bj  chanod,  on  the 
finger  of  my  own  daughter,  there  was  a  momentarj  stir- 
ring in  mj  heart,  lilie  pain  I 

When  I  walked  about,  exalted  with  mj  secret,  an<l 
(bll  of  mj  own  interest,  and  felt  the  dignity  of  Iot- 
ing  Dora,  and  of  being  beloTed,  so  much,  Uiat  if  I 
had  walked  the  air,  I  conid  not  have  been  nxire  above 
the  people  not  k>  situated,  who  were  creeping  on  the 
earth! 

When  we  had  those  meetings  in  the  garden  of  the 
square,  and  sat  within  the  dingy  sammer-house,  so'happj, 
that  I  love  the  London  sparrows  to  this  hour,  for  noth- 
ing eke,  and  see  the  pluni&ge  of  the  tropics  in  th^ 
smoky  feathers  1 

When  we  had  onr  Arst  great  qoarrel  (within  a  week 
of  our  betrothal),  and  when  Dora  eent  me  back  the 
ring,  encloeed  in  a  despairing  oo(^ed-hat  note,  wherein 
she  used  the  terrible  expression  that  "  our  love  had 
begun  in  folly,  and  ended  in  madness ! "  which  dread- 
ful words  occasioned  me  to  tear  my  hair,  and  cry  that 
all  was  over! 

When,  under  cover  of  the  ni^it,  I  flew  lo  Hiss  Mills, 
whom  I  saw  by  stealth  in  a  back  kitchen  where  there 
was  a  mangle,  and  implored  Hiss  Hills  to  interpose 
between  us  and  avert  insanity.  When  Hiss  Hills  un- 
dertook the  office  and  relumed  with  Dora,  exhorting 
us  from  the  pulpit  of  her  own  bitter  youth,  to  niutual 
oonoession,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  I 

When  we  cried,  and  made  it  up,  and  were  so  blest 
.  «gnin,  that  the  back  kitchen,  mai^^le  and  nil,  changed 
to  Love's  own    temple,  where  we   arranged  a  plan  oF 
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SI 


odrrespoudenoe  through  Miss  Mills,  always  to  oompre- 
heod  at  least  one  letter  on  each  side  eveiy  daj! 

What  an  idle  time  I  What  an  unsobstantialy  happy, 
foolish  time !  Of  all  the  times  of  mine  that  Time  has 
In  his  grip,  there  is  none  that  in  one   retrospection   I 

can  smile  at  half,  so  oi^y;^tt4  ^*^  >^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
derly.  « 


If 


r 
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I  WBOTK  to  Agnes  as  aocm  aa  Don  and  I  w«n  m- 
piged.  I  irrot«  her  a  long  letter,  in  which  I  tried  to 
Duke  her  omnprehend  how  blent  I  was,  and  what  a  dar- 
ling Don  was.  I  entfeated  Agnfa  not  to  i^ifT^fUa 
as  a  thoughtless  passion  which  could  ever  yitAd  to  anj 
other,  or  had  the  least  resemblanM  to  the  bo^iab  fimoM 
that  we  used  to  joke  about.  I  assured  her  that  its 
profundity  was  quite  unfathomable,  and  expressed  mf 
belief  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  known. 

Somehow,  as  I  wrote  to  Agnes  on  a  fine  evening 
bj  mj  open  window,  and  the  remembrance  of  her  clear 
calm  ej'es  and  gentle  face  came  stealing  over  me,  it 
shed  such  a  peaceful  influence  upon  the  hnny  and  agi- 
tation in  which  I  had  been  living  lately,  and  of  which 
mj  very  happiness  partook  in  some  degree,  that  it 
soothed  me  into  tears.  I  remember  that  I  sat  resting 
my  head  upon  my  hand,  when  the  letter  was  half  done, 
herishing  a  genera!  fancy  as  if  Agnes  were  one  of  the 
lenaents  of  my  natural  home.  As  if,  in  the  retirement 
of  the  bouse  made  almost  sacred  to  me  by  her  presenee, 
Dora  and  I  must  be  happier  than  anywhere.  As  it, 
tn  love,  joy,  sorrow,  hope,  or  disappointment;  in  aD 
emotions;  my  heart  tnraed  naturally  there,  utd  foood 
ita  refuge  and  best  friend. 
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Of  Stcerforthji .  I  said  nothing.  I  onlj  told  her  4h^ro 
hud  been  s|id  grief  at  Ta^outh,  on  aocpa^t  ^f  ^imilj's 
flight;  and  th^t  on  jntkp  it  ipade  i^  doabl(e  woupd,  by 
roason  of  the  circnnutances  at^ndipg  it.  I  ^new  hoi^ 
quick  she  always  was  to  divine  the  ti;uth,  and  tttat  she 
would  never  be  the  first  tO;  |)reathe.  his  nsane.  , 
,  To  this  letter.  X  received  an  answer  by  retcim  pf  post. 
As  I  read  i^  I  seeded  to  hear  ASJ^^^  aj^king  to  me. 
It  was  like  her  cordial  vojce  in  my  ears.  What  can  I 
say  mor^?  .     ,,        

While  I  l^d  h^en  a^ay  frpm  hymiQ  W^J^  Tcfiddles 

had  call^4  ^WX^'  ^^  *nw  f  in4ilig  P^ggpt^y,  wifhi», 
and  ))^ing  informed  bj  Pfggot^  (wl^Q  jdw4iy&  volun- 
^red  that  information  to.  lYhqi^soey.e]^  wo,^l<jl  xec^ive 
it),. that  she  wasr  my  old  n.urs^,  he,  b^d  estabjiished  a 
good-huiDpred  acquaintance  with  her,  and  had  stayed 
to  have^  little  qhat  with  her  about  me^  ,Sp  Pieggotty 
said ;  but  t  ain  .afraid  the  chat  was  all  on  he|*  o^n  side^ 
aiid  of  immoderate  length,  as  she  wi^  very  difficult 
indeed  to  stop,  GM  hlefs  herl  when  sh^  h|b|d  p^  for 
her  themc^.  .  ,         ;■ 

This  remipd^  me*  Qot  on)y  that  I  expected  Tn^dles 
on  a  ce^in^aflempon  of  his  own  a|^^ntii^,  w,h,ic)i  was 
now  come,  but  that  Mr^.  Crupp  had  resigned  i^yefything 
appertaining  tp  her  i>ffic^r  (the  salary  excepted)  PQtil 
Peggotty  should  cease  to  present  herself.  Mrs,  Crupp, 
after  holding  diFerc^  conversations  respe^tiqg  ^egj^Uy^ 
in  a  very  higb-pitc^ed  voice,  on,  the  staircase  tt  ^^^ 
some  invisible  Familiar  it  would  appear,,  for  corporeally 
speidi.i qg  ,B|ie  was^,qui^  alone  at  those  tim^s  —  ^dfessed 
a  let^r  to  me,  developing  ber  views.  Beginning  it  with 
that  statement  of  universal  application,  which  fitted  ey^j 
occorrence  of  her  life,  namely,  that  she  was  a  mother 
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berEelf^.she  went  on  to  infbnn  oiq  th&t  she  had  once  seen 
very  different  daja,  but  that  at  all  periods  oT  her  exist- 
ence she  pad  Tiad  k  constitutional  objectioii  to  spies,  in- 
truders, and 'informers.  She  named  no  names,  she  said; 
lei  them  the  cap  fitted,  wear  Tt ;  but  spies,  intrudera,  and 
informers,  especially  in  widders'  weeds, (this  clause  was 
underlined),  she-  had  ever  accustomed  herself  to  look 
down  upon.  If  a  gentleman  was  the  nctim  cf  tpie\ 
ihtmdcrs,  and  informers  (but  still  naming  no  names), 
(hat  was  his  own  pleasure.  He  had  «  right  to  please 
himself;  ao  let  bim  do>  AH  that  she,  Hrs.  Cmpp,  stipn- 
tated  for,  was,  that  she  should  not  be  "brought  in  con- 
tract" with  such  persons.  Therefore  she  begged  lobe 
excused  from  any  further  attendance  on  the  top  set,  natil 
tbio^  were  as  tbej  formerly  was,  and  as  they  could  be 
wished  to  he  ;  and  further  mentioned  that  her  little  book 
would  be  found  apon  the  breakfast-table  every  Saturday 
morning,  when  she  requested  an  immediate  settlement 
of  the  sam^  with  the  benerolent  view  of  saving  troable, 
"  and  An  iD-oonweniencs  "  to  all  parties. 

After,  tiiis,  Hre.  Cnipp  confined  herself  to  making 
pitfalls  on  the  stairs,  principally  with  pitchers,  and  en- 
deavoring to  delude  Peggotty  into  breaking  her  legs.  I 
found  it  rather  harassing  to  five  in  this  state  of  siege, 
bnt  was  too  much  afraid  of  Mrs.  Crupp  to  see  any  wi^ 
out  of  it 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,"  cried  Traddles,  punctually 
appearing  at  my  door,  in  spite  of  all  these  obataclei^ 
"  bow  do  yon  do  ?  " 

"Hy  dear  Traddles,"  said  I,  "I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  at  last,  and  very  sorry  I  have  not  been  at  home 
before.     But  I  have  been  so  much  engaged"  — 

"Tes,  yes,  1  know,"  M»\4T!!T»Ad\ea,"<if  oours*  Toon 
liven  in  liondon.  1  IhinV." 


■J 
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•  What  did  yon  «ay  ?  " 

**  She . —  excuse  me — HUta  D.,  yon  know,"  uid  Trad 
Oes,  coloring  u  ^  great  delicacy,  "  Utw  in  London,  1 
believe  ?  "*       . 

"  Db  yes.     Kew  London." 

"  S£ne,  perhaps  you  recollect,"  said  Traddles,  willi  a 
■eriouB  look,  "Uvea  down  in  DeTonebire  —  one  of  teti. 
CoDMquently,  I  am  not  so  much  engaged  as  yon  •—  iu 
tliat  sense." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  bear,"  I  retarned,  "  to  see  her  so 
seldom." 

*■  Hah  t"  said  Traddles,  tbou^trully.  "  It  does  seem 
a  wonder.  I  suppose  H  ie,  Copperfleld,  because  there's 
no  help  for  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  ao^  I  replied  with  a  smile,  and  not  witboat 
a  Uueb.  "And  becaase'  yop  have  ao  much  conatanqr 
and  fialienee,  Traddles." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  'tntddles,  considering  about  it,  "  do 
I  strike  you  in  that  way,  Copperfield  F  Really  I  didn't 
know  that  t  had.  But  she  is  such  an  extraordinarily 
dear  giri  herself,  that  it's  possible  she  may  have  im- 
parted something  of  those  virtues  to  me.  Now  you 
mention  it,  Copperfield^  I  shouldn't  wonder  at  all.  I 
asiare  you  she  is  always  forgetting  herself^  and  taking 
care  of  the  other  nine." 

"Is  she  the  eldest?**  I  inquired. 

"Ob  dear,  no,"  said  Traddlee.  "The  eldest  u  a 
Beauty." 

He  saw,  t  suppose,  that  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
:be  simplidty  of  this  reply ;  and  added,  with  a  ,sii|ile 
npon  bis  own  ingenuous  face : 

"  Not,  of  course,  but  that  my  Sophy  —  pretty  name, 
Copperfield,  I  always  think  ?  " 
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"  Veiy  pretty ! "  said  L 

"iNqt,  of'  .course,  but  i^  Sophy  h  beautifal  too  in  p; 
ejes,  and,  would  ]fe  one  of  the  dearest  girls  that  «nf 
was,  in  anyhody'i  eyes  (I  should  thiA).'  But  when  I 
Bay  the  eldest  is  a  Beauty,  I. mean  she  really  ia  a"-— he 
eeemed  to  be  d(sscribing  clouds  aboiit  himself,  witl^  bctk 
hands i  "Splendid,  you  l^ow,"  said  Tradf^ea,  enennti- 

*^'y-7  ■"     i  ■•  ,.  ...'.•' .. " '.  1     ..    -. 

"  Indeed  I  "  said  I.    ' 
Ob,  I  assure  you,"  sajd  Traddles,  "  something  rerj 
"     ""  ""      led  for 


I,  indeed  !  Then,  you  know,  beiug  fonnt 
society  apd  fdiniration,  and  not  beipg  abl?  to  enjoy  fliudi 
of  it  in  conseqiience  of  their  limited  means,  |he  nalundlj 
gets  a  little  irritable  and  exacting,  eomeUmes.  Soe^t 
puts  her  in  good-humor  1 "  . 

"  Is  Sophy  the  youngest  ?  "  I  hazarded. , 

"  Ob  dear,  no  I "  said  Traddles,  stroking  hip  chin. 
"The  two  youngest  are  only  nipe  and  ten.  Sophy 
educat^  'eis."  . 

"The  second  daughter,  perhaps?"    I  haMrde^. 

"  No," ,  said  Traddles.  "  Sarah's  tlie  second.  Sarak 
has  something  the  matter  with  her  spine,  poor  girL 
The  malady  will  wear  out  by.  and  by,'  the  doctors  uy, 
hat  ill  the  mean  time  she  has  to  lie  down  for  a  twelre- 
month.     Sophy  nurses  her.     Sophy's  the  fourth." 

■■Is  the  mother  living?"  I  i acquired. 

"Oh  yea,"  9ai4  Traddles,  "she  i&  alive.     She,  ^. 
very  superior  woman,  indeed,  but  the  damp  connby  it 
■tot  adapted  to.  her  constitution,  and  —  in  &aL  she  baa 
lost  the  use  of  h^r  limbs. 

"  Dear  me ! "  said  I. 

"Very  sad,  is  it  not?"  returned  Traddlea.  "But 
ID  a  merely  domestic  view  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might 
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be,  bebuMd  Soph^  takes  her  place*  She  is  quite  es 
moch  a  nioiher  <o  her  moChery  as  she  is  ^  to  th^  cthei' 
Bine.^  .     ■  '..^    ,  '•    ■      '  ..' 

£  felt  the  greatest  admrratioB  for  ibe  ^ttnefl  tff  ihis 
jevdg  hAji  aad,  hobestly  with  the  view  of  doing  mj 
beat  to  pk^ent  the  go^d-n^twe  of  TitMdle6-ini^ 
iaa^osed  li^M,  io<  the  detriment  of  their  joint  ^proispects 
ii^  Jifey  jiwypired  fao^/Mr>  Mioawbe^  Wait 
I  *^Be  n'tfut^ i$4\U €o|pperMd/ thanlt  yoav"*  itdd I'kd^ 
dies.    '^  I  am  not  livio^  with  hkn  at  presett.^ 

^No.  Yo«  see  the  iruth  is,"  said  Tfaddles,  ia  a 
wliisperf  ^he  has  chiwged  his  aaan^  to  Mortimer,  in 
oonseqneooe  of  his  teiiipoi«ry  ebbarriiesineiits ;  and  he 
doti^teome  out  tiU  after  daHL-^anil  tfa^n  in  spectacles. 
There  Was  ^neKeoiBtioii  put  iMo  our  iieuse,  ifor  rent. 
Mi^  MicaMer  wai  in  such  k  dreadfa)  sCbte  that  I  really 
ootddalt.  rtoist  giring  my  naibe  to  that  seeoo^  bill  we 
speibe:  of  heve^  Yoa  may  Imagine  how  deligbtfbl  it  Was 
to  my  feeliagsi,  Gopperfleld^  to  see  the  matter  settled  with 
it^  atift  Hrsh.  MtcaWbet  recover  her  $pirils.^ 

H  Haai  I  f  said  L 

.^  Not  thai  her  ha^^iiess  wa»  of  long  durlitibn,''  ptir« 
iasd  Traddles^  ^  fir,  nnfortanately,  wHhki  a  w«el  anel^ef 
ezedvtiori  'x»Ki^  in.  Ft  bieke  vp  the  establishment;  I 
have  btoi  Ifvibg  iiv  a  'fWoished  apartment  since  ^en^ 
Bad  ibi  liortimflirs  have  bein  very  private  Me^di  I 
hepe  yoo  won^  thibit  it  selfish,  Copperfield,  if  1  mention 
that  the  broker  carried  off  my  little  nHlbd  tal^  with  the 
omMo  t^p,  ahd  Sophy's  fiower^pot  and  stand  ?  ** 

*^  What  a  hard  tbtng  I "  I  exclaimed  indignantly. 

•^It  Was  a-^ it  was  a  pull,"  said  Traddles,  with  his 

Mud  wince  at  that  expr^Bsioo.    '^  I  don't  m«c^«Ck  iK 
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reproachful)]',  beweT«i,1wit.wittt  ^notive.  The  iact  h, 
Co[^rfield,  I  WM  uiutble  to  ivpurchmm  them  hI  tbs 
time  of  their  seisnre ;  in  the  first  place,  becaase  the 
broker,  bsviag  aaiidea  thai  I  wanted  ttiem,  ran  the  pace 
yp  t«  an:  eytravagtuit  extent ;  and,  in  tba  secood  piaot^ 
beaHHB4,I-~It«dn'litny  taomof.  Now,  I  hare  kept  mj 
eje  aioo^  Hpon  tba  broker's  abopt"  aaid.  Twaddles,  wilha 
great  enjoyment  of  kia  m/etCiy,  M  wUeh  ia  op,  at  tlie  lop 
of  TfittflKbata  Court  Bood,  and,  at  laat,  to-da^  X'flnd 
them  pal  out  for  sale,  I  hav*.  onl7  noticed  tifem  fraai 
over  the  way,  because  if  the  broker  saw  m«,  bleaa  joo, 
be'd  ask  any  price  for  tbem  I  What  has  ooeoired  to  me, 
having  now  the  raooej,  is,  that  perh^ts  70a  woaldiA 
object  |o  aak  that  good  duem  of  yours  to  ooma  with 
me  U>  the  ah<^  —  I  can  Aow  it  her  from  rouDd  the 
comer  of  the  next  atroet  — and  make  the  beat  barpdn 
for  thev,  aa  if  tliBy  were  for  herself^  that  she  cab  I  " 

The  delight  wilb  which  Traddtee  pnopoanded  this  pin 
to  nae,  aitd  the  aenee  he  had  4^  its  unoamtimon  artfalaes^ 
are  among  the  freshest  things  ia  mjr  raoernhnnce. 

I  told  him  that  my  old  nurse  would  bd  delighted  to 
assist  him,  and  that  we  wonld  all  tbtee  take  the:  field 
togethei:,  but  on  one  condition.  That  oooditiMi  was,  ihat 
he  ahoutd  make  a  solemn  xesolution.  to  grant  no  Imora 
Utan^  of  hia  name,  or  aAjthiog  elte,  to  Mr.  Mioawber 

"Uy  dear  Copperfieid,''  nid  Tntddlea^  "I  have 
already  done  so,  because  I  begin  to  feel  thrt  I  hava 
not  «olj  been  incmwidernte,  but  that  I  liaro  been  poii 
lively  oojust  to  Sophy.  Uy  mxi  being  passed  lo  mj' 
self,  there  is  no.  longer  any  apprehenston  i  but  I  pledge 
it  to  you,  too,  with  U«  greatest  readiness.  That'  fisat 
nnlocky  obligntioi\  I  have  paid.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr, 
Himwbei  would  have  pud  in.  if  h«  oould,  but  he  oooU 
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ooL  One  tbing  I  ought  id  mention,  which  I  like  tery 
raocfa  in  Mr.  Micawber,  Copperfield.  It  refers  to  the 
Bto>nd  obligation^  which  is  not  yet  due.  He  don't  tell 
me  that  it  %$  provided  for,  bat  he  sajs  it  wtU  be.  Now, 
I  (h!^  therci  is  somt^ihg  Very  Aiir  and  honest  about 

I  waft  iiii#flirrig  tbdianp  mj  good  friend's  confidd^bce^ 
■nd^thierefore  assented.  After  a  little  ftirther  cotrvei^ 
iatioD;  w^  ^ent  round  to'  the  chandler's  sho^  to  enlist 
Pi%g6tQr ;  TlRaddles  d^lining  to  pass  the  evening  with 
me,  both  because  he  endured  the  liveliest  apprehensions 
ttkt  liiS'  property  ^ould  be' bought  by  somebody  else 
befbre  he  could  repurchase  it,  and  becatise'  it  was  the 
ereiiing  he  a!wa^  devbted  to  wriUng  to  the  dearest 
giri  in  the  world. 

i  never  shall  vforget  him  peeping  round  the  comer  of 
the  street  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  while  Peggotty 
waa  bargaining  tor  the  precious  artides  ;  or  his  agitation 
wIkM  she  came'  sToVly  towards  us  after  vainly  bffering 
%  prio^  and  was  hailed  by  the  relenting  bicker,  and 
^eot  back  agmi^.  The  end  of  the  negotiation  wias,  that 
slife  bought  th^  property  on  tolerably  eas^  terms,  and 
IVaddlbs  was  transported  with  pleasure. 

^  I  am  very  milch  obfiged  to  you^  indeed^"  said  l^rad- 
cUei,  'OA  hearing  it'  Iras  to  be  sent  to  whe)^  h^  lived, 
that  night  ''If  I  mis^  lisk  ori^  khdr  fkTor,  1  hope 
yrMi  %6uld''not  thine  ii  absurd,  Copperfield?* 

I  said  beforehand,  certainly  not 

^'Aien  if  you  jMii  be  good  enough,"  said  '^d- 
iyps  to  Feggotty,  ^to  get  tlie  ilower-pot  now,  I  think  I 
tboold  like  (it  being  Sophy's,  Oopper^eld)  to  earr^  it 
bome  myself!" 

l*eggotty  was  glad  to  get  it  for  him ;  and  he  over* 
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whelmed  ))er  with  tfaluikAi  and  W*ol  tM  ynj  «p  T«t- 
tebham  Cpurt  Soad,  canjiag  the  flow«r-pot  affcettas- 
^tfllf  in  Iu|)  anus,  with  ope  of  the  most  '<*>'g'r*tfT  uk 
IH-eyeions  of  coifateaaiiGe  I  evef  mw. 

We  then  taimd  hmck,  toirards  axj  chs(nb«n^  ^  tb* 
flhopa  had  charmB  for  ^eggot^  which  I  never  ksMl 
Ibep)  pO(»o»«  in  tl»e  wme  depM  &r  avrhodj  ets^ 
I  n^intend  easilj  along,  aq^tue^  bj  her  .staniv  it  •> 
tlie  window!,  ynd  waiting  for  her  a*  gAea  a«  b)h 
ahoMb  Wp  wese  thus  a  good  while  in  getting  lo  tkf 
i4delph^ 

On  our  wv  up-ttaiii^  I ,  aaUed  bw  atteotton  *o  lb* 
sudden  ditappearance  of  ]^r^  Crapp'a  pitfalla,Knd  tlat 
to  th^  prfpta,  of  receqf  ^tAba|^  We  w^e  both  )r«iy 
much  SDrprised,  coming  higher  np,  to  floid  Hty  oater  door 
Btwding.opim  (^))ich  I  bod  «hpO*  aqd  to  h^ar  voicea 
inside.  ,    . 

We  kx^ed  at  oae  another,  without  Icitowing  what  to 
make  ,9f  thia,  ^d  went  into  fhe  wtting-foora,  Wfof 
was  m7  aaasement  to  Qnd,  of  lill  poqde  Dpoo.  «aTtl|, 
mj  aifAt  then,  and  SIi.  Dick  I  Ify  aunt  sifliiig  «p  • 
quantitf  of  luggage,  with  her  two  birds  before  Iter,  and 
her  cat  on  her  knee^  like  a  Venule  Bobinaon.  Qrnao^ 
drii^ifg.  (ea.  Ur.  pick  leaning  tfa^pgbtfuUj  o^  a  great 
kite,  sgicfi  u^f>  b*^  pf^f^  P^oa  qitf  tpgettw  (#  ftp.  wi* 
■oofB  Jugg^  pij^  «bout  tunl        J 

"  Mj  dnr  a^nt  1 '  ctied  }.  ^  W1>J^  «)>fit^  an-  nqftxr 
pocted  pleasure  I"  i 

-  We  |i;»rd>al^  embraced ;  and  Mr>  Dick  and.  S,  «or- 
flinlfX  ^bpai^,  baodt ;  «nd  Un.  Qvpp,  who  i^  -  bm 
maXiiig  te^,  and  ooul4  not  be  too  attentiTe,  eordioMf 
said  she  bad  knowed  well  as  Mr.  CopparfifU  would 
have  hie  heart  in  hit  mouth,  when  he  see  hia  deaf 
ivJiiCiotu. 
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^  Halloa  !  '^  ssiii  my  aanf  to  Peggbttj,  who  quailed 
beJR^re  her  awtul  presence.    /'liow  are  vo^f*' 

^  Yoa  reiDeinber  my  aunt,  Teggpttj  ?  **  said  L 

"  For  the  love  of  goodness,  child,**  exctaimed'  mj  aunt, 
^  don't  call  the  woman  by  that  ^utii  $ea  Island  name ! 
If  she  married  and  got  rid  of  it,, which  was  the, best 
thin^  she  could  do;  why  don't  you  give  hef  the  benefit 
of  the  change  ?  tHiaf  s  your  name  nowj  •—  P  ?  "^  siMd  mj 
aunt,  as  a  compromise  for  the  obnoxious  appellation. 

'*  Barkis,  ma'aoi,"  said  f'eggotty,  with  a  courtesy. 

^  Well !  That^^s  hdmatt,"  said  my  aunt  ^  ti  sounds 
less  as  if  you  wanted  a  Missionary.  Hoi^  d'ye  do^ 
Bar^b?,  I  hope  you're  , well?" 

Encouiraged  by  these  gracious  wofdsi,  and  by  my 
aunt's  extending  her  hand,  Barkis  came  forward,  and 
took  ilie  haihd,  and  courtesied  h^r  Acknowl^gihents. 
'  "^  We  are  older  than  we  were,  I  ^e,*'  said  my  aunt 
^  We  have  only  met  each  other  once  before,  you  know. 
A  nice  business  We  miide  of  it  then  I  Tr<^t,  my  dear, 
another  cup." 

t  handed  it  dutifully  ito  my  Auni,  who  #as  tit  he^ 
usi^d  inflexible  state  of  figure;  and  ventui^  a  Temon* 
strance  with  her  on  the  subject  6t  her  sitting  on  a  box. 

»  Lei  me  draw  the  sofa  here,  or  th^  (easy-cbaif,  aunt," 
•aid  I.     ^Wihy  should  you  be  so  lincohifortable  ?  " 

**  Thank  you,  Trot,"  replied  my  aunt.  **  I  prefer  to 
sit  upon  my  property."  Here  my  lUint  Idbked  h&rd  at 
Mrs.,  Criipp,  and  observed,  ^  We  nee&'t  trouble  yoiu  to 
wait,  ma'am."        ^ 

<<  l^hail  i  put  a  little  more  tea  iii  the  t>ot  afore  I  go^ 
jm^'ap  ?  "  said  Airs.  Crupp. 

^  No,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  replied  my  aunt. 

<^  WodTd  you   let  me  fetch  lUiOther  pat  of  btttte 
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■na'aiQ?"  said  Mrs.  Cmpp.  "Or  woald  70a  be  pc» 
Buaded  to  tiy  a  aew-laid  hegg?  or  should  I  brik  a 
rasher  ?  ,  A'd*!  there  pothiog  I  coaM  do  for  your  dear 
aunt,  Mr.  Gopperfbll  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  ma'am,"  returned  my  uiDt.  "I  ahall  do 
very  well,  I  thank  you." 

Mrs.  Crupp,  who  had  b«en  incees^i^l;  smiling  to  ex 
prew  sweet  temper,  and  incessantly  holding  her  bead  ga 
one  side,  to  express  a  general  feebleness  of  constitatiea, 
and  incessantly  rubbing  her  hands,  to  express  a  desire  to 
be  of  service  to  all  deeerviog  oliju^  gradually  smiled 
herself,  one-sided  herself,  and  rubbed  hersalf,  oat  of 
the  room. 

"  Dick  ?  "  said  my  aunt  "  You  know  what  I  told  70a 
about  time-servers  and  wealth-worshippers?* 

Mr.  Dick  —  with  rather  a  scared  k>ok,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  it— returqed  a  hasty  answer  in  the  afflnna- 
ti«e. 

"  Mrs.  Crupp  is  one  of  them,"  said  my  aunL 
"  BaiUs,  I'll  trouble  you  to  look  after  the  tea,  and  let 
me  have  another  cup,  for  I  don't  faocy  that  womwi't 
pouring  out ! " 

I  knew  my  aunt  sufficiently  well  to  know  that  she  had 
■omethin^  of  importance  on  her  miod,  and  that  there 
was  iar  more  matter  in  this  arrival  than,  a  stranger 
might  h^ve  supposed.  I  noticed  how  her  eye  lighted 
on  me,  when  she  thought  my  attention  otherwise  occu- 
pied 1  and  what  a  curious  prooBss  of  hesitation  appeared 
to  be  going  on  within  her,  while  she  preserved  het 
outward  stiffness  and  composure.  I  began  to  reflect 
nbether  I  bad  done  anything  to  offend  her ;  and  mj 
conscience  whispered  me  that  I  had  not  yet  told  her 
■bout  Dora.  Could  it  by  any  means  be  that,  I  wob- 
ieredf 
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As  I  kpew  she  would  onlj  speak  in  her  own  gqod 
time,  I  sat  down  near  her,  and  spoke  to  the  birds,  and 
plajed  with  the  pal,  and  was  as'  easy  as  I  oouM  be. 
Bat  X  was  very  far  from  being^  reallj  easy ;  and  I 
should  still  have  been  so,  even  if  Mr.  Dick,  toanins 
oyer  the  great  kite  behind  my,  aunt,  had  not  taken  every 
secret  opportunity  of  shaking. his  head  darkly  at  jpe^  and 
pointing  at  her. 

^  Trot,"  said  my  aunt  at  last,  when  she  had  finished 
her  tea,  and  carefully  snuMthed  down  her  dress,  and 
wiped  her  lips  —  *'  you  needn't  go,  BaiiusI  —  Trot,  have 
you  got  to  be  firm,  and  self-reliant  ?  " 

<'  I  hope  so,  aunt" 

**  What  do  you  think  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Betsey. 

"^  I  think  80,  aont" 

**  Then  why,  my  love,"  said  my  aunt,  looking  earnestly 
at  me,  ^  why  do  you  think  I  prefer  to  sit  npon  this  prop- 
erty of  mine,  to-night  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  unable  to  guess. 

^  Because,"  said  my  aunt,  ^  it's  all  I  have.  Because 
Pm  ruined,  my  dear  I " 

If  the  house,  and  every  one  of  us,  had  tumbled  out 
into  the  river  together,  I  ooold  hardly  have  received  a 
.greater  shock. 

''Dick  knows  it,"  said  my  aunt,  laying  her  hand 
calmly  on  my  shoulder.  '^  I  am  ruined,  my  dear  Trot  f 
All  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  this  room,  except  the  cot* 
tage ;  and  that  I  have  left  Janet  to  let.  Barkis,  I  wanl 
to  get  a  bed  for  thu  gentleman  to-night  To  save  ex- 
pense, perhaps  you  can  make  up  something  here  fir 
myself.  Anything  will  do.  It's  only  for  to-nigh^ 
Well  talk  about  this,  more,  to-morrow." 

I  was  roused  from  my  amasement,  and  concern  fir? 
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ber —  I  Bui  tan,  fer  her-^'bj  her  MUng  on  t&y  6Mk 
fbf  A  momeAt,  lUd  £1710^  that  tb6  oblf  griered  fot  mfr 
In  AiAtber^  mbment,  the  sappt'essed  this  emotHHi }  4lA 
taid  with'  in  aspect  mtm  tiliiidphiitlt  than  dejected  * 

"  We  miut  AiMt  f^versee  boldl;,  twd  not  suffer  (hen 
(o  fHghten  us,  tn^  dear.  We  tuust  learn  to  act  tbe  [^J 
DuU    W«  mittt  tin  mlsRtnane  down,  1^  t " 
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As  soon  as  I  ooulj^  ir^op^ei:  my  prfi^pp^  of  mind, 
wbicbimi^ ^je^rted  we  i^ U^e^t oyei:ppw)ejrif g abock 
of  197  aunt^s  ipt^Uigepqe,  I  jpin)|i(^.:tp  J^^^  U> 

opi^j^  roqnd|to  ^le  cb^ndler>  Q^^pp^  t^^  f^  pf^ac^e^aioo 
of  tfie  bed  whjch  ifr.  P^QUy  ,b^  lately  Y^ca^  j  Tbe 
chandler's  ^h^p  .b^(»ig  jp  |5ui^e,l%4  ^Iark^^,fipd,E[mji- 
gerfor4  ¥^«t  l>^>ng  i»  Terjr  diflfepfp^  p]i9C;e  in.  thofie 
days,  there  wiis  ft  Ipiy,  wcKxji^n  .oploqi)^  ^f 

(not  y^r^  upim  t)ba^  l^fore  ;t^^e  boif3^  f  ^er^  tbfB  Utt|^ 
man  and  woqiii^Q  iised^  t^  i|y^  1^  the  pid  weatheF^lafs), 
whi^  pleased  Mf .  P>c|t  m^htiljr  Tie  gl»i7  of  lod^^ 
OYpr  this  ifi^uctui^  ;!proul4  havp  Qompei^^d  MoH  IcUune 
^y,  for  man^  inpofivenienges ;  but^as  the^e  ^ne  Really 
few  to  bear,  ii^eyo^^  the  compound  of.  lOaiwrp  1  l?Ave  al- 
ready nientionedi.ftnd.jperbaps  the  wftiijt  of  |^  litt),e.n^Qi:)B 
^IbQw-rpo^iy  |he  was  perfectly,  ch^MTi^^  wii^h  ^|s.|^ppii|- 
^Odatipn,  ^Tf.  p^pp  *(a,d  ind^jg^^Uy  i?^^.  .top 
that  there  wasn't  toom  to  swing  a  q^t  tjt^^rej  but^  f^  Mr. 
1^0^  ja|t)f  9b6enr#4  fto  nuey^ttin^  do^  |(j>n  tb|9ifftof 
the  body  nursing  bis  leg,  ^  Toa.^^w«  l^twepd,  }  dop'i 
W*t  to  f wiw  t  ^Bfc  I  iHfTcr  do  swing  .»  cat, :  There- 
lore,  what  doe^  that  signify  tomcf^ 
'..  I  tried  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Dick  b^  apy.  un4^: 
Itanding  of  the  causes  of  this  sudden  and  great  change  in 
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mj  aunt's  afikin.  Ab  I  might  have  expected,  be  bid 
Dooe  at  all.  The  only  accoant  he  coald  pre  of  H,  wu, 
that  mj  auDt  had  uid  to  him,  the  da;  before  jreeteida;, 
"  Now,  Diek,  are  jod  really  and  tnilj  the  philoaopber 
I  take  joa  tort"  That  then  he  bad  said,  Tea,  be  hoped 
n.  That  then  jO/'k^  biJd'Bh%'''t)tck,  I  am  rained.' 
That  then  he  had  uid,  "Oh,  indeed  I"  That  then  raj 
Ront  had  praised  him  filg^Ty,'^ich  be  was  very  glad  of- 
And  that  then  ihej  had  come  to  me,  and  had  had  bottled 
pdfiArntd'sahdwichtSob' tlie  rbadl'  ""  '" 

Hr.  Didc  wu  so  very  codiplacin't,  sitting  on  tUe  foot 
of  this  bed,  nnriing  his  I^'  and  telling  the  this,  with  hii 
ejes  wtdo  open  and  ti'sarprised  smile,  that  I  am  aorrj  to 
>>7  I  tras  pravcAed  into  explairiidg  to  bim  tbat  rain 
meanr  fflstzessl  want,  and  stiiradiKi ;  hat^  T  was  bood 
bitterif  reproved  ^  this  bai^hness,  hj  seeing  his  (aoB 
tarn  pale,  and  team  OODTse  dowti  his  lengthened  cheeb^ 
while  be  fixed  lipon  me  k  look  of  such  nnntterable  woe, 
thit  it  might  have  softened  a  far  harder  hekrt  than 
mine.  T  took  infltnteljr  gT%at6^  pains  lb  eheer  bim  up 
again' than' t  bad  taken  to  A^pHsa  him  ;  and  I  aoon  un- 
derstood (ils  I  ought  to  hate  known  at  fli^t)  thai  he  had 
been  so  oooBdent,  merely  because  of  bis  fiiith  in  the 
wisest  and  most  Wonderful  of  wonbeh,  arid  bU  nnboundcd 
reliance  on  my  lnt«IIe«taat  resoilrcda.  V>e  latter,  I 
beHeve,  be  eonsidered  a  matdi  Ibr  ftnj  tind  of  iftsaster 
not  absolutely  mortal.  '' 

"What  can  we  do,  TrQtwoodF*  said  ttr.  IHck. 
"TheitfS  the  Memorial"—' 

"Tb  he  Btire  there  la,"  said  t  "TBut  ^  we  can  36 
jnst  now,  Hr.  IMck,  is  to  keep  a  cheerful  countenaiiM, 
lUd  not  let  my  aunt  see  that  we  are  thinking  abotit  H." 

Be  ass6Dted  to  tins  in  the  most  earnest  manon' ;  and 
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implored  me,  if  I  should  see  him  wandering  an  inch  out 
of  the  right  course,  to  recall  him  bj  some  of  those  supe- 
rior methods  whidi  were  always  at  inj  command.  But 
I  n^^t  to  state  that  the  fright  I  had  given  him  proved 
too  much  for  his  best  attempts  at.  conoeal9ient  All  \he 
otening  his  ejres  wandered  to  my  durtt*^  face,  with  i^ 
exjinressioh  of  the  most  dismal  apprehension,  as  if  ^e  9i|w 
her  groWtng  thin- on  the  spot '  He  was  conscious  of  this, 
and  put  a  (ionstraint  upon  his  head ;  but  his  peeping  that 
immovable,  and  sitting  rolling  his  eyes  like' a  piece  of 
machifierjr,  did  nbt  tnend  the  matter  at  alL  I  saw  him 
look  at  the  loaf  at  supper  (which  happened  to  be  a  spial] 
one),  as-  if  nothing  else '  stood  between  us  and  famine ; 
and  wh^n^mj  aunt  iUsisted  on  his  making  his  pustomary 
repast,  I  detectcfd  him  in  the  tUA  of  pocketing  fragments 
of  his  bread  ^md  dieese ;  I  have  no  >  doubt  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  tis  with  those  savings,  wh^n  we  should  have 
reached  an  advance  stage  of  attenuation.' 

My  aunt,  ion  the  other  haUd,  was  in  a  oompoded  frame 
of  mtiid,  which*  was  a  lesson  to  all  of  us — to  me,  I  4n\ 
sore.  She  was  extremely  gracious  to  Peggotty,  except 
when  I  inadvertenily  call^  bei'  by  thatf  name;  and 
sCtte^  as  fkuew  she  felt  in  Londbn,  appeared  qiiile  at 
home.  She  was  to  have  my  bed,  and  I  was  to  lie  in  the 
aittiikg^Ttiem,  to  lieep 'guard  over  her.  She  made  a,^reat 
point  of  being  so  Heat*  the  river,  in  otae  of  a  confl^gra- 
fioti^  and!  I' iiippoM'  lieaH^  did  fi^d  Mme  SatisfkctiOn  in 
that  circumstanoe. 

**  Trot,  my  dear,*  said  my  aunt,  when  she  saw,  me 
mitkiiig  prepamtions  for  eompoonding  her  usual  night- 
frsught,  •^NoP 

«19bthing,  aunt?** 

'^Not  wine,  my  dear.    Ale.** 
VOL.  ni.  7 
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**  But  tlier^  \9  wipp  feere,  AjpjX.  r  Aa^  yap  ^lM^JM  hate 
it  made  of  wine." 

'<  Keep  that,  in  case  of  sickn^"  «aid  mj  m^U  ^  yit 
pustn't  us<^  it  careles^l^^  Tr«|t^^  Ale  fof  ji^c^^   Haifa 

t  tbpug^ht  Mr.  Pick  would  hayet  fall^.^sen^dli]^ 
M^  aunt  being  r^soiutey  \  w^nt  out ,  ^nd  got  tl^^  ale  mji^ 
ael£  .As  it  wa^  gro,)!^^  late^  P(;gg9t^j  apd  Mi^  Dick 
took  that  opportuujf^  of  r^airing  ^  tl^p  ctuipdlei^a  a^|i 
together.  I  jjarted  from  biui^  {190^:^1^0%  at  t)|e  QptrBcr 
of  the  dt^et,  lyith  his  great  kite  ^  bia  li^ck,  a  v^ 
iDonument  of  |iUQian  misfSiTf.,,     ,    .,,     , 

Mjr  i^unt  wae  ^.^ik;pg  up  ^d  dowDij  the,  ;^p  FhfuJ 
returned^  crio^ping  t^p  bord^r^  of  bpr .  m^jfaif^^  ,wltib  b« 
fingers.  |  warmed  the  gle  and  m|i^f|  ^a  U^ti  ofi .the 
usual  infaUible  principleSf  ./VirfieQ  itjprfif  i;ei|^/oc  bee, 
she  wa9  ready  fpr  iti  Fith  her  nigbtcajx  qo,  ^d  the  akirt 
of  her  gown  turned  back  ^n  b^C  kne^^.  _ 

**  My  dear^*^  said  my  aupf,  after  t^ing,a  fpppofiil'of 
it:  'jit's  a  ,great.  deal  b|^^el'  than,  w^^  Not  j^llf  to 
bilioijis.''  .    «.  ,       . 

I  suppose  t  looked  d9^bt%l,  for  akf9  a44e4: 

^  Tut,  tut|^  child.  If  nothing  W9r9e  tbap  ^e  .happeai 
to  us^  W0  ai;e  >vel^  olOf.*'.  j  .     .   .  ;    .,, 

'^  I  should  tl^iflk  sQ,n:^s^lf,  aooty  I^mafure^^^^^ 

•*  Well,  tben,  why  d^H  yp/a  jt^inl^  89  ?r  ^aulii^  fW*. 

«  Becau^  yoif  and,  I  ar^.v^  4ij^j:!ai4  P^PPtei"  I  w 
tumed. 

,  ?  ^f uff  ^ud  i;»pp^8^  ,Tn^^  ne»lie*  m^  ^Hofr  .      I  • 
JJIy  aunt  wjenf  pn  jvith^  flu^pt  «iupyiipm^,^n,,ivb|i^ 
there  was  very  little  affectation,  if  any;^riiikifl^;tlic 
warm  ale  with  a  teaspoon,  and  soaking  .her  J|ti?ipf  of 
toast  in  it 
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''Trot,^  said  «h^  <*I  A^n^t  (»re  for  strange  faces  in 
gen^ralf  bat  I  raibei'  like  that  Barkis  of  yours,  do  700 

"It%  bi»tt^  ttaj^ar  liaifilM  pdodds  to  Iteur  70a  say 
aol'^Mdl. 
\  *^  It*8  a  most  extraordinary  world,**  observ'^  inf  amity 
rubbing  her  nose;  ^how  that'^wOHIan  evei*  got  into  it 
Him  ihki  iiatttd,  is  uHlscebtl^liri^  «b  toe.  Itw^Wldbe 
mdcb  more  easy  to^  be  bdrii  d  Jadksbn,  6t  sbniiething  of 
that  Mi,  Me^  wootd  think." 

**  Perhaps  she  thinks  so,  too ;  it's  not  h^  fkult,**  ^id  L 

"^I^iippdit^  ftei^  returned  my  adnt,riitb^  grading 
the  admission;  ^bat  it's  Tery  aggraTatin^.  However, 
sh«^s  BaMbiw^.  ThafV  some  tsoakdtL^  BaAis  is  on- 
eommonly  fond  of  you,  Trot.** 

<''^l%«re)  is'  notHing  she  wouM  l^ve*  fftidone  td  prove 
it,"  said  L 

«<  NMhiag,  1  tieltift^e,'*'  i>«tbfiied  iAj  adtit  ^  Hd^,  the 
poor  fool  (has  beM  begging  atid  pnl3riDg  idwut  hailding 
over  s6m«  ot  h^  motley  ^— -  beeaiide  ^he  fms  ^  too  much 
of  it  I     A  simpleton  I " 

My  aunt's  teai^  df  pleisffinre  were  po^^Vtiy  tri^Hng 
down  into  the  warm  ale. 

•  ^She'^-the  most  i9di«iidoiy»  dreaturcf  th^t  ever  Was 
herai*^  said  iky  nntit  <<I  kne#,fronk  th«  first  moment 
wliea  I  mLW  her'^tb  that  jMMP  diear<  irlessed  baby  of  a 
mother  of  yours^' that  she  wt»  the  ittost  ridi6ttlobs  of 
mortals.     But  thei^  are  good  pomts  in  Baricisf*^ 

AA^Ag  td'^itfgh,  iihe  gbt  an  ot)|iorttMt)r  of  piitiing 
frtr  lUMld  to  iMr  ey^  Havihg  avadh^  herself  of  k,  Otk 
resumed  her  toast  ittid  her  dt^coorse  together. 

^Ak!  "^Meteyu^n  iM!^  sigh<Mmy  atmt.  Tknow 
ill  About  it^  Troll    Barkis  and  mysetf  had  quite  a  go^ 
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bip  while  jrou  were  out  witb  Di<^  I  koow  all  abant  k. 
I  don't  know  where  th^ee  wretched;  g^ls  evpect  to  go  t^ 
for  m;  part.  I  wonder  thejr  don't  knock  out  their  bniw 
agaiost  —  i^^waat  numtelpieci>sT  ^id  ibj  wmt;  nt  Um 
whkh  was  probably  aagjieated  to  her  bj  hei;  ocnlee>p)fr 
lion  of  mine* 

"Vww Emilj ! "  uid  L 

**  Ohf  don't  talk  to  me  about  poor,"  ratnnted  aj  amt 
"  She  ^onld  have  tbeugfa(  of  that,  before  abe  csoMd  v 
much  miserjrl  Give  me  a  k>Mp  ^^^vt.  I.a^  morrj  ki 
jour  early  experieofie." 

,  Aa  J  bent  forward,  she  put  her  tumUer  on  laj  knee  to 
detain  me,  and  said : 

"OhfTroliTratl  JUd  W7011  fi^w^  jonmlf  i«  loni 
Do  you  ?  "  ; 

"  Fancy,  aunt  I "  I  enJaimed,  as  red  ai  I  eoald  be. 
■*  I  aJore  her  with  my  whole  soul  I " 

"  Po^  indeed  I "  retomed  myaunL  ."AndyvniDeH 
to  lay  the  litlie  thing  is  very  fatcinatii^  I  auf^wae  ?  " 

"Uy  dear  auat,"  I  re|;li«ii^  "no  one  can  form  the  laMt 
idea  what  she  ia  I" 

"Ahl    And  not  uUy^?  "  mid  my  annt, 

"Silly,  aunt  1' 

I  ^eiiouily  believe  it  had  MWf  onoe  entoied  my  bead 
for  a  single  momenti  to  oonaid^  whether  ebe  n^e  or  aet 
I  resented  the  idea,  of  ooaive  i  but  I  wm  u  •  miiaaw 
(track  by  it,  as  a  new  one  aliogetber. 

"  Not  iight^eaded  ?  " .  said  my  aaaL 

■*  Light>headed,  annt  I "  .loocdd  only  repeat  thb  dar- 
ing specuhiAion  wttb  the  tame  kk>d  of  faoliig  wkk  wUok 
I  had  repeated  the  praoeding  qtMBttBOt 
.  "Well,  weUI'  Mid  my  aunt.     "I  only  ask.     I.daiA 
lepreciate  her.     Poor  little  couple  I    And  ao  yo«  tkklk 
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70U  were  fono^  for  oae  another,  «nd  are  to  go  thniogk 
A  par|.j-supper-Ul>)e  kind  of  life^li^e  two  prettj  piecet 
qf  aonfediooery,  do  yoa,  Trot?^ 

Sbe  aakpd  me  ihi^  90  kindly,  and  with. audi  &  gentle 
mht,  half  playful  apd  Imlf  aorrowful,  that  I  was  qnitc 
toaohed* 

**  We  are  young  and  inexperienoed,  aant,  I  know,"  1 
repJiied;  ^and  I  darejsay  we  say  and  think  a  good  deal 
Ihat^s  rathetr  fiocili^h.  But  we  fo^e  one  anoUier  truly,  I 
am.8i|re.  olf  J  )hek^gbt  Dom  could  ever  love  anybody 
ebe,  or  ceaoe^  to  lp?e  aae  $  ov;  th|i^  I  oould  ever  love  aoy*^ 
body  el^f  or  eeipe  to  knvj^,  her  i  I  don't  knpw  ifhat  I 
should  do -^ go  oqt  of  my  mijidt  I  tlunkl'' 

^Abf  Trotl"  eaid  ipiy.auiU;,  elmktng  keif  head,  and 
uniliog  gmvfly  i  ^  blinds  btf nd,  b)ii|d  1 " 

*^  Soroe.ooe  that  I  knopr>  Trot^**  my  aunt  pursued,  after 
a  pause,  '^  thcmgb  of  aveiy/pUaii^  disposition,  has  an 
earnestness  of  affection  in.  him  that,  reminds' me  of  poor 
Baby.  Earnestness  is  what  that  Somebody  mifst  look 
fyf^  t0  sostfuq  him  and  imprpve  him»  Troti  J^^^  down- 
right, faithful  eameftness.,'' 

**  If  you,  only  kaew  the  earnestfiess  pf  Dsira,  aunt  I  **  I 
eried.    •       .- 

^Oh)  Tfot.!"  she  paid  again.;  "^blip^  blind  I"  md 
witlKMit  knowing  why,  I,  felt  a  vague  unhappy  loss  qr 
want  of  sosnetlii^g  overshadow  me  like  a  clou^*/ 

^  HoweviEr,''  said,  my  aunt,  **  I  don't  want,  to  ,put  two 
^xMing  creatures  out  of  conceit  wi^  thems^lye%  or  to 
make,  them  onbopfi^f  ao,  thou^  it  i^  a  girl  and /boy 
attaehment,  and ;  gijrl  and>  hey  attachments  very  often -r- 
miodl  I  doa't  say  alwaysJ-^coine  to  iiothing,  still  we'll 
W  serious- about  it,,  and  hope  for  a  prosperous  issqe  01;^ 
of  these  days«  There's  time  enough  for  it  to  come  to 
viything ! " 
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This  iVas  ^t  tfpoti  the  whole  Very  oorafbiting  to  a  np- 
(iiroo^  M^ri  bat  I  it^  glad  to  hare  my  aanrit  in  raj  ebo- 
fideDce,  and  I  was  mindfiil  of  h^  being  ftt%iied.  So  I 
thanied  Iier  ardently  for  >&!§  mark  of  her  idRMslion,  and 
for  all  her'  otti^  kin^eases  to^aWb  nie ;  atedf  alle^  a 
tender  good-night,  she  took  her  nightcap  into  my  bed- 
room:    '  *    ■         •*  ■  '■ 

H<iiw  iblBerable  t  Wsts,  Wliei^  I  lay  ^6yHi!  How  I 
thought  AM  llfadti^t  of  ttifj  being  poor^  In  Mir.  Spea- 
tow's  eyed ;  iiboot  n^y  tiot  beiag  whM  I  thobght  I  was, 
Wbto  I  proposed  to  I^rA;  aboiit  tike  <ih<v^i^Oiia  neeeasity 
Of  telTln(^  Doni  i^hai  tey  worldly  itofldHloh- Walt,  and  re- 
leasing her  Mdk  hir  engttg<itteilt  if  sb«  ^en^rglit  M; 
about  hd#  I  ^oald  coMrivii^  to  li¥e,'dliring  the  ^loo^ term 
of  my  articles,  whevl  Wiai/  ^larhihg  n6thiag ;  abmit  doing 
something  to  as^^isf  my  aunt,^  and  seeibg^  no  way  of  di^ng 
anything;  about  ^mfn^  doWn  te^  hieive  tfo  money  in  my 
pocket,  and  to  #eiir  a  sMbby  oOat,  and  to  be  able  ta 
carry  Ddrar  ho  little  presents^  and  to  rid«  nb  gallant 
grayd,  and  iJo  shoW  n^self  in  no  agreeable  light  f  Sordid 
and  selfish  as  I  knew  it  was,  and  aa  I  totiored  mytolf  by 
knowing  that  St  was,  to  M*  my  mfiid -ran  on  ifisy  own 
distress  so  much,  I  was  so  devoted  to  Dora  that  I  eoald 
nol  help  it  I  knfew  IbM  it  waa  baae  in  me  mk  to'ihink 
iiiorcr  of  Hty  lidtit,  and  leM  ^  ray»elf  i  bat^  «o  fkr,  tfeiiiih- 
ness  wiu  inseparable  from  Dora,  anid  I  oMid  Hon  |nM 
Dora  oh  ohe  ^fd<&  for  any  mortal  creature.  Sow  ejte^d* 
Ingly  miserable  I  was,  that  night !  i. 

A^  to  ^}^pi  I  hiid  dreante  of  poverty  in  an  aorta  of 
Ihapes,  btit  I  seettrfed  to  dream  without  the  |M^e¥io«B  eete- 
mohy  of  goitig  to  ^leep.  Now  I  was  I'agged,'  wibiing  %b 
lefl  Dofa  matdies,  «t)c  bun^Mes  fbf  a  hillf^ny;  now  I 
Was  lit  the  office  in  a  nightgown  and  boots,  remooatrAtad 
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with  by  Mr.  Spefrfpw  qo^jjp^ing  J)e^W  ^lije^^^^ 
Uiat  ^jirj  ,^ttii^ ;  qow  ,  I  was  Jii/u^grily  pjdking  up  ^e 
crumbs  that  fell  from  old  Tiffej's  dailj  biscuit,  regular|| 
leffea  ^hp^  Saiif^  ^^ijl^  stf,ucjt,  fln^ ;.  i^f|W  J  ,w^^  ^pe- 
les^)j,end«^VQiifig  ^  jget  |^  lu?eftsf  jto  d^^itj  ,Qc^  j^^f t 
Uia;..n^.tlfjng  but.p/t^epf  XJfj^fljej^p'^  gfpve«|  |ip.^»^  4^ 
excliapg^  whjch  ti>e  ^hcjle  Conui^^s  f^ji9Cte4,f  #p4  $^IV 
mor^  (DC  )e^  .oQnsqipUA  <}f  w  oirft  W*  l^JPr?«  l^lfWf 
Ips^ifg  f^ut,  ^Jl^  |i,dis|a^s^  ,8hjyp>f.  /^.sfii.  of  l^t 

My  aunt  wfis  ueatleas,  fjPpffoF  I  ^fPV^^^^J  be^  J^^ 
walking  tp  ftpd  frp^  .  Ti^o  or  jl,hrp^  ti,QP!es  j^  ^e  ji^ui^sj^ 
of  the  night,  ^fijref  iff  .^  loqg  flflfl^el  wrapper  ;i^  nffiip}l 
she  lo^ke4  jsev^p  fi[|et  hjgb,^bj9  i^pp^r^jl,  lil^e  a  ^}L|tmrbf34 
ghpsVjp  fljy  ,x^95^  fwd.Qfti^  tp^^he  ,^djB  of  tjiff  foff  109^ 
^^"9^  I  If^X-  9p  ^^4r^t  swj^foft  1, 8tiai»4jjpi^,a^nj^ 
to  l^a^Jh^  9^^,3nf<Prpea  fiTpffl  ^j^Jic^.lij^t^>,  H^ 
fky,  tJi^t^V'es^iij^tfir  Ab^y  1^^  op^e.f  .an4,t9  bejppm 
suited  in  reference  to  the  probability  of  its  ignj^t^^g  B»lK^. 
iDgb^m^i^etf  ia  d^e  }h^  yii^i  ^^ff^iij^   ,  }^<|4pg,  s^ll, 

afUr  ^t,  I  found  that  she  ^.flowp  Aear:i^a|,wbifp^f!iiM 
tp  ber^lf  ^Poor.bpy!/*;  AjQd  tbeii  if  nm^^ja^  iff^i^ 
t|9ies  more .wr<?tcl^p4, ^^know  bowun^lfial^fy  |];u94f(i^,sl)^ 
wfu  yf  ijtt(9,  iMi4  hqw  jf^W^y  WP^^W  I  F«*  Pf .  l»jr«^Mr 

It  was  difficpl^  tp  }^^fiye,  tl^t  ^^lit  JW  Jpngilp  fi^ 
cp^H  ^.fJfOft  tp^pyMy  ^^fu  ^Cfi^  ppi^i^l^r^^  aet 
ne  thinking  and  thinking  of  an  imaginary  party  wk^ 
^ple  fef^  daneing  fh^  l^oora^  Aw«y«  ^mttl  tl^ijb  ^^9C9|fie  • 
dream  too,  and  I  )ieav4  th^  pajusic  ince^^an^ytPJbiyiy^g^^R^ 
^une^^d  ^^  I)pri^  ^jM^psfantly  dancipg  oi^e  dai^Qer  ^iib- 
out  t^ipg  fhe  leas^  notice  of  me«  Thp  piap  wlio.lyid 
been  playing  the  harp  a)i  night,  w^  trying. in  yi^a  tQ 
cover  it  with  an  ordinary-sii^  nightcap,  when  I  avfpkp> 
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or  I  should  rather  Baj,  when  I  left  off  trjing  to  go  to 

sleep,  and  saw  the  sun  sbming^  in  through  the  window 

at  last 

There  was  an  old  Boman  bath  irt  those  dajs  at  the 

btJ^iA  of  oiie  of  the  streets  dot  of  the  Strand  — it  may 

be  thetie^^l-^in  which  I  hflVe  had  many  a  cold  plnnge. 

Dressing  mjrself  as  qirietlj  ml  could,  lind  leaving  Peg* 

gotty'to  look  ifter  my  ailnt,  I  tumbled  head  foremost 

into'  it,  and  then' weilt  foi^  a  walk  to  HAibpstead.     I  had 

a  hope  that  this  brisk  treatment  might  fi'esheo  my  wits  t 

Sttie ;  und  I  think  It  did  them  good,  fbr  I  soon  came  to 

th^  cdnciiisidb  that  the  ilrst  stef)  I  ought  to  take  was  to 

ti7  if  ikiy  articles  oonld  be  cai^celled  and  the  premium 

recovered.     I  got  soih^  breakfast  on  th^  Heath,  and 

walked  back  to'  Doctor^  Gbmmdns,  afbng  tUe  watered 

roads  and  through  a*  pleasant  sinell  of  summer  flowers, 

growing  in  gardens  and  (»rried  into  town  on  hucksters' 

heads,  intent  on   this   first  eifbrt  to  meet  our  altered 

circomstanceSk 

*  I  arrived  at  th^  oflHoiB  iso  ioon,  aftet  all,  that  I  had  balf 

an  houi^s  loitering  about  th^  Ooodmons,  befoi^  old  Tiffej, 

who  was  always  first,  appeitred  with  his  key.     Then  T 

sat  down  in  my  shady  comer,  looking  up  at  the  sunlight 

OQ  the  oppddte  chfmney-pois,'  and  thitiking  about  Dora ; 

«Mil  Mr.  Spenlow  caitie  in,  crisp  and  curly. 

«  How  are  yoU,  Gbpperfleld  ?  *  safid  hel    **  Fine  ibom- 
fiagf*  '.      .  .'•■    ■  •  •  •      ■  •—  •  •• 

■^Beautifbl  morning,  sir,""  said  I.     ^Cout^  I  say  « 
woid  to  you  befbre  you  go  Into  Court  1^** 
*  By  fill  iheans,"  gaid  he.    "  Come  into  my  room." 
I  followed  him  into  his  room,  and  he  began  putdng  on 
Us  g^wn,  and  touching  himself  up  before  a  little  gkss  he 
hac^  hanging  inside  a  closet  door. 
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^  I  am  ^rrj  to  bbj/"  said  J^^Hmil  have  soma  latiiai 
di8beiirt€9QiogvinteUigepce  fram.niijiattiit''  / 

^Nol*?  !8^  bf^  «"£>»•  mil  Not  pmijO^  I 
hope?"  I.    ,i. 

.  ^  In  has]  ni9«  TofereiHie  .torher  hetlthy  uty"  I  replied 
*  She  has  met  with  some  large  losses.  Id  faety  aha  has 
W9rj  lUile :  lefty  4n|eed^^  :  ..  t ,  - 

^  Yoa  as-tound  me,  Copperfield  ! "  etied  Mt.  Spfenlanu 

I  sliook  asj  head«  ^  Indeedt  airr"  mid  I,  '^;har  aflkirs 
are  so  changed,  ithati  I  wished;  to  adt  yicro  whether  ii 
would  he  p^ssiUs^^ilt  ailHieriflee  od  oar  part  of  seaM 
portion  of  the  pteBiiMi»iof  iMirsOi''  Ipqt  ill  this. on  the 
spur  of  Iha  moment,  warned  by  the  4>lank  oKpresiuon  of 
hia.faeetr*^  ^  Id  oaneel  m  J  articles  ?  " 

What  It  cost  me  to  make  this  pnaposal^  nobody 
knowsi  \    ■    ■       ■  \ 

It'  was  Hke  asking,  as  a  faipor,  to^  h^  sentenoed  ta 
transportation. from  Dara.'  ^ 

^  To  caneel  yoor  artidea,  Oopperfidd  7   GwaM  ?  " 

I  explained  with  tolerable  ftnnoess,<thal  I  sealj  did 
not  know  where  mj  /means  of  iubaisienoe  were  ito '.  eoom 
frooai,/  nnless  I  -could  earn  them  ibr  tnyself.  I  had  'no 
fear  tor  the  fntbre,  I  said  <^t*  and:  I  laid  great  eaiphhsis 
on  tliat,  as  if  to!  iaplj  that  I  shonhl  stHl  be  decidedly 
eligible  for  a  soa^n-law  one  of  theto^  da^s  -^  baty  for  tba 
preaeaty.  1  tras  thrown  •  npoa  my  own  resonraes^i       ^'^ 

'^  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  this,  Copperfield,^  said 
Mr. .  SpeaUlr.  ''  Ejftremt  ly '  k>rry^  Ii  is  not  osoal  to 
cancel  articles  for  any  such  reak>n»  It  is  not  a  prodn* 
■ional  oooeseof  proceeditig.  JM  is  hot  a  conrenieat  pra^ 
oadentatalk    Fin*  fremiti     Atithe  same  time** -^ 

^  You'  aite  very  good,  stt,"  I  inmtnuredj  antidpathig  a 
eoDoession. 
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'-^  Not  at  mHI  t>^\  tn^tfMi  it,"*  BtM  Mr.  Sfte^lbw. 
'<At  the  same  time,  I  WM<igb!iig  tD  say,  If  it  htA  been 
jaj/M'to  ba^e'^nij  bMidtfoiifetterei — ^^  I  liad  ^  a 
partner  —  Mr.  Jorkins  **  — 

'  My  hoi^  were  darihciA  Id  k  iiMHii<6Dt»  btif  - 1  madis  an- 
mier  eflOntJ  •• 

«"  Do  yoa  tbink,  sir,"  said  I,  ^if  t  Wei^  to  BientioB 
irt^  Mf*  J^ins  **  —  '  ^ 

Mr.  SpanloW  shook  his  h«id  aitoodragliiglj^.  ^  Heafen 
fiirbid^  Oopperfleld,**  he  r^pK^  <4that  I  should  do  an^f 
■MB  an*  inju^Uoe;  still  kflB^  M».  Jorkins.  Bat  t  kiio# 
my  partaet^  Cbpperield*  Mr.  Jorkins  is  ink  a  man  to 
respond^  to;  a  pbopositiOD  of^this  pecmHar  flatofe.  Mr. 
Jorkins  is  very  difficiilt  to  ttMnre  Abm  the  heaten  track. 
Too  kno#  what  he  is?" 

I  am  sore  I  knew  nothing  about  him,  except  that  he 
had :  originidlj  hken  ahNia  in  the  basfnesBy  aiid  now  liVed 
hj  himself  in  a  boose  near  Monta^^oHsqilafe,  trlridi  was 
fearfbHy  in  li^ani  of  painting  I  that  he  oaibe  very  UUe 
df  ti-iajr  and  treat  arway  very  early ;  that  lie  never 
appeared  to  be  ooanaHisd  aboatanytiridf ;  and  that  he 
Iwd  a  dihgy  fittle  blaek-holo  of  iiis  dwn  Ofi-stalra^  where 
no^  basiswss.was  ev^r'ddne,  and  wh^re  tliere  was  a  yel* 
Wtr  old  oartridg^-piper  pad  upbn  his  desk,  aneoiied  bf 
ink^  aild  reported  lo  be  twenty  yeaH  of  age. 

**  Would  yen  object  ts*  ay  mentianing  it  to  hihi,  sir  ?  * 
1  ask^.  >  :.  •       .  .    .    T 

'  *  !^  fiy  no  meansT  said  Mn  SpeittoW.  "^  Bbt  I  iiav^ 
Booia  experieBoe  of  Mr.  Jorkiils^  Copperfteld.  I  wish  it 
wen^  otiierwisev  for  I  shbold  be  happy  to  meet  yoor 
views  4b  any  respeeL  T  Cannot  havts  thd  least  objectiM 
la  year  ihintaoning  it  to  Mir.  Jerkfau,  Oopperdeldi  if  yoa 
think  it  worth  while." 


in!" 
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Ayailing  .nij(^  of  tl^l  perqfiiaii^  w)^  wi^  gfTm 
with  a,  wf^i^  jhaike  of  t]^  ^MuA  I  iit  thinking  about 
Dora,  and  loo^ipg  af  tjtie  i^^nlight  stealing  irQDi,Uie  chim* 
oej-pots  down  the  wall  of  ^e  ifppofiite  houses  mtU  Mci 
Jorkins  cfu]^««  I  :theQ  went  iip  tpiMr..  Jorkii^u^'a  foom, 
and  evidently  astpnia^ed  Mr.  Jorkins  veiy  mqch  bj(  mak 
ing  m J  appearance  .there^  * 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Copp^rfield,''aaid.^r.  JorMoB*  '^  GOI190 

I  went  in, and  satdowa;  an^/ staled  lagr  c^iie.toM^ 
Jorkins  prettj  oiu^h  as  J  hud  atated  i^  to  Mr«  Spenlpw* 
Mr.  Jorkins  was  npjt  hy  aBJ,^)ean8  the  awSd  cceati^e 
i!^ne  might  have  e^pec^d»^,Vut  ^  ia|^  jqaild,  .^^noQth^fi|fed 
man  of  sixtjv  who  took  ^  m^^ch  sooff  fhat  there  wm$ 
a  tradition  in  the  CoauQop3  that,  he  Uvypd  pnneipall|r  op 
that  stimulant,  haying  little)  imm  in  bit  system  for  any 
other  article  of/diet. 

'^Too  have  .menti<^ediM^is  to  Mr.  Speojow,  I  anp- 
po^?''  said  Mr.  Jorkin^^  wjti^  he  had  heard  ipe,  vary 
restlessly,  to  an  ep^.         / 

I  ai4swered  Tes,  and  (tpld  him.  that  Mr.  Spepbw  had 
introduced  his  n^m^e.  r       ' 

**  He  ^said^  I  shoj^ld  ,objec^  ?  "^  asked  Mr,  Jorkins. 

J  wa^  obliged  to  f^m^f^tha^  Mr*  Spenlon  had  oqik 
■idered  it  probable. 

^  I  a9  sof/y  to  sayt  l^r.  Capperfic^dr  I  cs^nU  adyanoe 
your  object,**  said  Mr.  Jprkins,  nervously.  **'The  ftct  is 
•—but  I  have  an  apppiati^ent  .a|  tbf^  Bank,  if  yovU 
have  the  gopdi^ess  ,to  exc.usj^  .me."  (  ; 

With  that  he  ro^.  in  a  great  huny,  and  was  g^ng 
oat  0^  the  room^  when  I  mai^e  hqild  to  si^  that  I  fefu^ 
then,  therp  was  no  way  of  arsangiBg  the  matter  ? 

^  No ! "  said   Mr.  Jorkins,  stopping   at   the  door  to 
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■hake  his  head.  '^  Oh,  no !  I  object  jou  know  *  whidi 
he  said  vcfrj  rapidly,  fihd  wetit  oat.  ''You  miost  be 
aware,  Mr.  Copperfield,**  he  added,  Iboldng  reeflessly  m 
at  the  door  again,  "  if  Mr.  Sp^hbw  objects'*  — 

••  Personally  he^  does  not  object,  sir,**  said  I. 

"Ohi  Personally!"  repeated  Mr.  Jorkins  in  an  im- 
patient manner.  *^  I  assare  yon  there's  an  objectioD, 
Mr.  Copperfi€l1d.  Hopeless  !  What  you  wish  to  be 
done,  can't  be  done.  I  —  I  really  have  got  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Bank."  With  that  he  fairly  ran  away; 
aiid'  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  three  days  be- 
fore he  sbow^  himself  In  the  Commons  again. 

Being  ^ery  anxions  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  I 
waited  until'  Mr.  Spenlow  came  in,  aiid  then  described 
what  had  passed ;  giving  him  to  understand  that  I  was 
not  hopeless  of  his  being  able  to  soften  the  adamantine 
Jorkins,  if  he  would  undertake  the  task. 

"  O^pperfteld,"  Tetumed  Mr.  Spenlow,  with  a  gni- 
dons  Srtiile,  **  you  have  not  known  niy  partner,  Mr. 
Jorkins,  as  long  as  I  have.  Nothing  is  farther  from  my 
thonghts  than  to  attribute  any  degree  of  artifice  to  Mr. 
Jorkins.  But  Mr.  Jorkins  has  a  way  of  stating  his 
objections  which  oflen  deceives  people.  No,  Copper- 
field  I  "^  shaking  his  head,  **  Mr.  Jorkins  is  not  to  be 
moved,  believe  me  I " 

I  was  completely  bewildered  between  Mr.  Spenlow 
and  Mr.  Jotkins,  as  to  which  of  them  really  was  the  ob- 
ecttng  partner^  btit  I  saw  with  sufficient  clearness  that 
there  was  obduracy  somewhere  In  the  firm,  and  that 
the  recovery  of  my  aunt^s  thoasand  pounds  was  out  of 
the  <iuestion.  In  a  stute  of  despondency,  which  I  re- 
member with  anything  but  satisfaction,  for  I  know  n 
f^l  had  too  much  reference  to  myself  (though  always 
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hi  coniseiHion  with  Dor4),  I  left  the  office,  and  weiA 
homeward. 

I  was  trying  to  fiimiliarize  mj  mind  with  the  worst, 
and  to  present  to  myself  the  arrangements  we  shonld 
have  to  make'  for  the  fotnre  in  their  sternest  aspect 
when  a  hackney  chariot  coming  after  me,  aiid  stopping 
at  my  very  feet,  occasioned  me  to  Took  ap.  A  fafl^ 
hand  was  stretchecl  forth'  to  tne  fhmi  the  window ;  adA 
the  face  I  had  never  seen  without  a  feeling  of  serenitjr 
and  happiness,  fh>m  the  motnent  When  it  fiUBt  tamed 
back  on  the  old  oak  staircas^  tntih  the  great  broad 
balastrade,  and  when  I  associated  iU  softened  beaoty 
with  the  stained  glass  window  in  the  chnrch,  was  srnil- 
ing  on  me. 

**  Agnes !  **  I  joyfblly  exclaimed.  ^  Oh,  my  dear  Ag- 
nes, of  all  people  in  the  world,  what  a  pleasure  to  see 
you!" 

^*  Is  it,  indeed?**  she  said,  in  her  cordial  voice: 

**  I  want  to  talk  to  you  so  much  I "  said  I.  ^  It^s  such 
a  lightening  of  my  heart,  only  to  look  at  you !  If  I  had 
had  a  conjurer's  cap,  there  is  no  one  I  should  have 
wished  for  but  yott!^ 

•*  What  ?  •*  returned  Agnes. 

**  Well !  perhaps  Dora  flrst,*  I  admitted  with  a 
blush. 

^  Certainly,  Dora  first,  I  hope,**  said  Agnes,  laugh- 
ing- 

'*  But  you  next  1  •*  said  I.    •*  Where  are  you  g6ing  ?* 

She  was  going  to.  my  rootais  to  see  my  aunt  The 
ilay  being  very  fine,  she  was  glad  to  come  out  of  the 
chariot,  which  smeh  (I  had  my  head  in  it  all  this  time) 
Uke  a  stable  put  under  a  cucumber-frame.  I  dismissed 
the  coachman,  and   she   took  my  arm,  and  we  walked 
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QD  tofether.  She  was  li^  Bopp  embodied,  to  boi 
How  different  I  felt  in  one  short  minate,  having  Agpm 
a^  mj  sideli 

Jiy^  aunt  had  written  her  one  of  the  oddt  abmpt  notes 
-r- yjei^  lit(tle  longer  ihafp  |Il  Bajik  note-:— to  which  her 
^]psto|iury',^ffbt::t$i  weve  ^B^fif^J  liouted.  She  had  stated 
tjherein  that  sbie  bad. fallen  into  adversity^  und  was  leay- 
^  Dpyer  Iqr  goo^^  >ot  pAd,  <yiite  au^de  ^p  her  mtnd 
tp  itt.and  w^  so  wejltbat^  nobody  need  be  iHicomfoii- 
able  >about  her.  Ag^e^  bad  coo^e  to  linden  to  see  mj 
aunt,  between  who^a  an4  beriielf  th^re  had  been  a  mu- 
tual l&ieg  these  mai^  years ;  ipdeed,  it  dated  from  the 
Uqie  of  ipj  taking  up  my.  i^idence  in  Mr. . WickfiekTi 
house.  She  was  not  alone,  she  said.  Her  papa  was 
wi^  ber— rand.Criah  ^^p.       . 

^'^d  Aow  thtej,  are  partq.ers,'*  said  L  /^  Confound 
him  I" 

^  Yes,"  said  Agnes. .  ''  Tbey  ha?e  some  businei^B  here ; 
^4  I  ^^  adfanlageof  tb^ir  CQmJng,  to  come.tpo.  You 
must,  nqt  think  xji^y  visit  all  friendly  and  disinterested, 
TrotwQod,  fore—  I  aip  afraJid  I  may  be  cruelly  pre- 
judiced—  I  do  not  like  to  let  papa  go  away  alone, 
with  him." 

,  "^Dqps  ^e  e^ercisf  the  j^^e  in^ence  over  Mr*  IVlck- 
field  still,  Agnes  ?  ** 

r  Agpes  sbopk  l)^r  h^.    I**  There  U  ^ch  a  change  at 
home,"  said  she,  ^  that  you  would  scarcely  know  the  dear 
oU  bQjUOe.    They  live  with  ps  pow." 
.  ♦^jTh^y?"  s^id  I.  /' 

^  Ifr.  Heep  and  bi9  mother.  He  bleeps  in  your  M 
i;o<ipi,"  jsiMd  Agnes,  .looking  up  ii^9  ^y  &oe. 

''I  ,wifih  I  had  the  ordering  of  ^is  dreams,"  said  L 
*  He  wouldn't  sleep  there  long." 
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^J  keep  mj  own  little  i^tn,**  bM  Agues,  '^^eie  1 
need  tb  learn  iny  lessons.  Hoir  the  time  goes!  Tbti 
remember?  The  Kttl^  panelled  nxnh  ihlit  6pehh  firdn^ 
^  drawing-Tobok?'*    '     /  ' 

^  Reib^mber,  Agnes?  l¥heil  I  saw  yoii,  fbr  the iM 
Une,  coining  ont  at  the  door,  wHh  yonr  qaidnt  HtM 
iMsltei  ^  keys  fian^g  at  ybiir  side? '^ 

^  It  is  fnSt  *ihe  sam^**  said  Agnes,  smiling.  ^  I  mm 
gbA  fcffi  thiiik  of  fit  86  p/lett^antiir.  ITe  w4re  vtrf 
happy:'*-'  '.;'..,;. 

*  Wfe  wter*,  firtdee^"  wnd  I. 

""I  keep  that  rooth  tb  mjrseFsiSIl;  bnt  I  MinM'aU 
ways  desert  Mrs.  He^p,  yoii  ktk>ir.  Add  so,"  sidd  Agn^ 
qntetiy,  ^I  f^l  Obliged  to  bea^  her  ebinptoy,  when  I 
might  prefer  to  be  idorie.  tiiit  I  hArelib  other  r^kson 
to  'ciMnpIkin  of  h'<^r.'  If  she-  thres  me^  sometimes,  by  her 
praises  of  her  son;  it  it  only  natural  m  a  mother.  He 
is  a  very  gdod  son  t6  hef.** 

I  looked  at  Agnei  ^Iten  she  said  these  Words,  witlMot 
delecting  in  her  any  ikmseioostoess  of  Uriah's  design. 
He^  mild  but  eitfnest  ey^  met  mine  wikh  th^ir  owtt 
beantifol  flrankness,  and  there  ws0  no  ehsnge  iii  her 
gentle  taee. 

**  The  dhief  eVil  of  ^  their  presence  in  the  hoo0i%''  said 
Agnes^  **  is  that  t  eaiiiiot  be  as  near  pafMi  as  I  cbnkl 
trlsh  ^^  Urikh  Heep  b^iog  so  mnek  between  da— mid 
eannor  wabsh  orei^  kimj  if  that  fis  not  too  bold  m  thing 
to  sky,  as  dobely  as  I  -wioiild.  But,  if  any  ftmod  er 
treachery  i*  practiBing  agasmt  him,  I  liopa  tlnit  simple 
lore  dnd  truth' win  be  stronger,  in  the  end.  I  hope  (hat 
real  k>Te  and  tmlh  are  stronger  ia  the  end  Uiaa  any  aril 
ir  Msibrtmie  in  the  world.** 
'  A  oertaid  bright  smile,  which  I  oer^r  saw  oo  ai«T 
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other  fiice,  died,  away,  even  while  I  tbooght  how  good  il 
waS}  and  how  familiar  it  had  once  beeo  to  me ;  and  she 
asked  me,  with  a  quick  change  of  expression  (we  were 
drawing  yerj  near  my  street),  if  I  knew  how  the  reverse 
in  my  annt!s  circamstafioes  h|i4  heen  brought  about*  On 
i^y  replying  no,  she  had  not  told  me  yet,  Agnes  became 
thoughtful,  and  I  &ncied  I  felt,  her  arm  tremble  in  mine. 

We  found  my  aunt  Jilone,  in  a  9tate  of  aome  excite- 
ipei;it.  A  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  ker> 
self  and  Mrs.  Crupp,  on  an  abstract  question  (the  pro- 
priety of  chambers  being  inhabited  by  the  gentler  sex); 
aod  my  aunt,  utterly  indifferent  to  spasms  on  the  part  of 
Mrs*  Crupp,  had  cut  the  dilute  short,  by  informing  that 
lady  that  she  smelt  of  my  brandy,  and  that  she  would 
trouble  her  to  walk.outi  3oth  of  these  expressioiis  Mrs. 
Crupp  considered  actionable,  and  had  expressed  her  in- 
tention of  bringing  before  a  ^  British  Judy  " —meaning 
it  was  supposed,  the  bulwark  of  our  national  liberties. 

My  au9t»  however,  hayii^  had  time  to  cool,  while 
Peggotty  was  out  showing  Mr.  Dick  the  soldiers  at  the 
Horse  Gfuards  —  aud  being,  besides,  greatly  pkaaed  to 
see  Agnes  •^rather  plumed  herself  on  the  afiUr  than 
otherwise,  and  received  us  with  unimpaired  good  humor. 
When  Agnes  laid  her  bonnet  on  the  table,  «nd  sat  down 
beside  her,  I  oould  not  but  think,  looking  on  her  mild 
eyes  and  her  radiant  forehead,  how  natural  it  seemed 
to  haive  her  there :  bow  trustfii%,  althoogh  she  was  so 
yoodg  and  inexperienced,  my  anni  confided  fai  her;  how 
strong  she  was^  indeed,  in  simple  lo?e  and  truth. 

We  began  to  talk  about  my  aunt's  looses,  and  I  toU 
tkem  what  I  had  tried  to  do  that  morning. 

^  Which  was  injudicious,  Trot,"  said  my  amt,  *bat 
well  meant.    Too  are  a  generous  boy  —  I  aappoee  I 
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must  say,  young  man,  now  —  and  I  am  proud  of  joa, 
my  dear.  So  far  so  good.  Now,  Trot  and  Agnes,  let 
us  look  the  case  of  Betsey  Trotwood  in  the  face,  and 
see  bow  it  stands." 

I  observed  Agnes  turn  pale,  as  she  looked  very  atten- 
tively at  my  aunt  My  aunt,  patting  her  cat,  looked  very 
aUcintively  at  Agnes. 

*' Betsey  Trotwood,"  said  my  aunt,  who  had  always 
kept  her  money  matters  to  herself:  —  '^I  don't  mean 
your  sister.  Trot,  my  dear,  but  myself —  had  a  certain 
property.  It  don't  matter  how  much  ;  enough  to  live  on 
More ;  for  she  had  saved  a  Httle  and  added  to  it  Betsey 
Amded  her  property  for  some  time,  and  then,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  her  man  of  business,  laid  it  out  on  landed  security. 
That  did  very  well,  and  returned  very  good  interest,  till 
Betsey  was  paid  off.  I  am  talking  of  Betsey  as  if  she 
was  a  man-of-war.  Well !  Then,  Betsey  had  to  look 
about  her,  tor  a  new  investment  She  thought  she  was 
WMer,  now,  than  her  man  of  business,  who  was  not  such 
a  good  man  of  business  by  this  time,  as  he  used  to  be  — 
I  am  aUoding  to  your  father,  Agnes  —  and  she  took  it 
ioto  her  head  to  lay  it  out  for  herself.  So  she  took  her 
pig8»"  said  my  aunt,  **  to  a  foreign  market ;  and  a  very 
bad  market  it  turned  out  to  be.  First,  she  lost  in  the 
mining  way,  and  then  she  lost  in  the  diving  way  —  fish- 
ing up  treasure,  or  some  such  Tom  Tidier  nonsense," 
explained  my  aunt,  rubbing  her  nose ;  ^*  and  then  she 
l»l  in  the  mining  way  again,  andj  last  of  all,  to  set  the 
thing  entirely  to  rights,  she  lost  in  the  banking  way.  I 
don't  know  what  the  Bank  shares  were  worth  for  a  little 
wbile,'*  said  my  aunt ;  "  cent  per  cent  was  the  lowest  of 
it,  I  believe  ;  but  the  Bank  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  and  tumbled  into  space,  for  what  I  know ;  any- 
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how,  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  never  will  and  never  can 
sixpence ;  and  Betsey's  sixpences  were  all  there,  and 
there's  an  end  of  them.     Least  said,  soonest  mended   " 

Mj  aunt  concluded  this  philosophical  sumniarj,  by  fix* 
ing  her  eyes  with  a  kind  of  triumph  on  Agnes,  whose 
color  was  gradually  returning. 

**  Dear  Miss  Trotwood,  is  that  all  the  history  ?  **  said 
Agnes. 

^  I  hope  it's  enough,  child,"  said  my  aunt.  ^  If  there 
had  been  more  money  to  lose,  it  wouldn't  have  been  all, 
I  dare  say.  Betsey  would  have  contrived  to  throw  that 
after  the  rest,  and  make  another  chapter,  I  have  little 
doubt.  But,  tliere  was  no  more  money,  and  there's  do 
more  story." 

Agnes  had  listened  at  first  with  suspended  breath 
Her  color  still  came  and  went,  but  she  breathed  more 
freely.  I  thought  I  knew  why.  I  thought  she  bad  had 
some  fear  that  her  unhappy  father  might  be  in  some  way 
to  blame  for  what  had  happened.  My  aunt  took  her 
liand  in  liers,  and  laughed. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  repeated  my  aunt  "  Why,  yes,  that's 
all,  except,  '  And  she  lived  happy  ever  afterwards.' 
Perhaps  I  may  add  that  of  Betsey  yet,  one  of  these 
days.  Now,  Agnes,  you  have  a  wise  head.  So  have 
you,  Trot,  in  some  things,  thoogh  I  can't  oompliment 
you  always ; "  and  here  my  aunt  shook  her  own  at  me, 
with  an  energy  peculiar  to  herself.  ^^  What's  to  be  done? 
Here*s  the  cottage,  taking  one  time  with  another,  will 
produce,  say  seventy  pounds  a  year.  I  think  we  may 
safely  put  it  down  at  that.  Well  I  —  That's  all  we've 
got,"  said  my  aunt ;  with  whom  it  was  an  idiosyncrasy, 
as  it  is  with  spme  horse:^,  to  stop  very  short  when  she 
appeared  to  be  In  a  fair  way  of  going  on  for  a  long 
while. 
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"Then,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  rest,  "there's  Dick. 
He's  good  for  a  hundred  a  year,  but  of  course  that  most 
be  expended  on  himself.  I  would  sooner  send  him 
away,  though  I  know  I  am  the  only  person  who  appre- 
ciates him,  than  have  him  and  not  spend  his  money  on 
liimself.  How  can  Trot  and  I  do  best,  upon  our  means  ? 
What  do  you  say,  Agnes  ?  '* 

**  I  say,  aunt,"  I  interposed,  **  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing ! " 

•*  Go  for  a  soldier,  do  you  mean  ?  "  returned  my  aunt, 
alarmed ;  "  or  go  to  sea  ?  I  won't  hear  of  it  You  are 
to  be  a  proctor.  We're  not  going  to  have  any  knockings 
on  the  head  in  this  family,  if  you  please,  sir." 

I  was  about  to  explain  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  in- 
troducing that  mode  of  provision  into  the  family,  when 
Agnes  inquired  if  my  rooms  were  held  for  any  long 
term  ? 

^You  come  to  the  point,  my  dear,"  said  my  aunt. 
**  They  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  for  six  months  at  least, 
unless  they  could  be  underlet,  and  that  I  don't  believe. 
The  last  man  died  here.  Five  people  out  of  six  wotdd 
die  —  of  course  —  of  that  woman  in  nankeen  with  the 
flannel  petticoat.  I  have  a  little  ready  money  ;  and  I 
agree  with  you,  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  is,  to  live  the 
term  out  here,  and  get  Dick  a  bedroom  hard  by." 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  hint  at  the  discomfort  my  aunt 
MTOuld  sustain,  from  living  in  a  continual  state  of  guerrilla 
warfare  with  Mrs.  Crupp ;  but  she  disposed  of  that  ob- 
jection summarily  by  declaring,  that,  on  the  first  demon- 
vtration  of  hostilities,  she  was  prepared  to  astonish  Mrs. 
Crupp  for  the  whole  remainder  of  her  natural  life. 

^  I  have  been  thinking,  Trotwood,"  said  Agnes,  difiW 
lently,  "  that  if  you  had  time  "  — 
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It  was  not  that  he  looked  manj  years  older,  though 
Btill  dressed  with  the  old  scrupulous  cleanliness  ;  or  that 
there  was  an  unwholesome  ruddiness  upon  his  face ;  or 
that  his  ejes  were  full  and  bloodshot ;  or  that  there  was 
a  nervous  trembling  in  his  hand,  the  cause  of  which  I 
knew,  and  had  for  some  years  seen  at  work.  It  was  not 
that  he  had  lost  his  good  looks,  or  his  old  bearing  cf  a 
gentleman  —  for  that  be  had  not  —  but  the  thing  that 
struck  me  most,  was,  that  with  the  evidences  of  his  na- 
tive supenority  still  upon  him,  he  should  submit  himself 
to  that  crawling  impersonation  of  pieanness,  Uriah  Heep. 
The  reversal  of  the  two  natures,  in  their  relative  posi- 
tions, Uriah's  of  power  and  Mr.  Wickfield's  of  depend- 
ence, was  a  sight  more  painful  to  me  than  I  can  express. 
If  I  had  seen  an  Ape  taking  command  of  a  Man,  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  it  a  more  degrading  spec- 
tacle. 

He  appeared  to  be  only  too  conscious  of  it  himself. 
When  he  came  in,  he  stood  still ;  and  with  his  head 
bowed,  as  if  he  felt  it.  This  was  only  for  a  moment ; 
for  Agnes  soflly  said  to  him,  ^*  Papa !  Here  is  Miss 
Trot  wood  —  and  Trot  wood,  whom  you  have  not  seen 
for  a  long  while  I "  and  then  he  approached,  and  con- 
strainedly gave  my  aunt  his  hand,  and  shook  hands  more 
cordially  with  me.  In  the  moment's  pause  I  speak  cf, 
I  saw  Uriah's  countenance  form  itself  into  a  most  ill- 
favored  smile.  Agnes  saw  it  too,  I  think,  for  she  shrank 
from  him. 

What  my  aunt  saw,  or  did  not  see,  I  defy  the  science 
of  physiognomy  to  have  made  out,  without  her  own  con- 
sent. I  believe  there  never  was  anybody  with  such  an 
imperturbable  countenance  when  she  chose.  Her  face 
might  have  been  a  dead  wall  on  the  occasion  in  queetioni 
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for  any  ligbt  it  threw  upon  her  thoughts ;  until  she  broke 
silence  with  her  usual  abruptness. 

**  Well,  Wickfield  ! "  said  my  aunt ;  and  he  looked  up 
at  her  for  the  first  time.  "I  have  been  telling  your 
daughter  how  well  I  have  been  disposing  of  my  money 
fcr  myself,  because  I  couldn't  trust  it  to  you,  as  you  wero 
growing  rusty  in  business  matters.  We  have  been  tak« 
iug  counsel  together,  and  getting  on  very  well,  all  things 
ooasidered.  Agnes  is  worth  the  whole  firm,  in  my  opin* 
ion. 

"  If  I  may  umbly  make  the  remark,"  said  Uriah  Heep, 
with  a  writhe,  ^*  I  fully  agree  with  Miss  Betsey  Trot- 
wood,  and  should  be  only  too  appy  if  Miss  Agnes  was  a 
porUier." 

"  You're  a  partner  yourself,  you  know,**  returned  my 
aoBt,  '^  and  that^s  about  enough  for  you,  I  expect  How 
do  you  find  yourself,  sir  ?  " 

In  acknowledgment  of  this  question,  addressed  to  him 
with  extraordinary  curtness,  Mr.  Heep,  uncomfortably 
clutching  the  blue  bag  he  carried,  replied  that  he  was 
pret^  well,  he  thanked  my  aunt,  and  hoped  she  was  the 
same. 

•*  And  you,  Master  —  I  should  say.  Mister  Copper- 
field,**  pursued  Uriah.  **  I  hope  I  see  you  well  I  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  you,  Mister  Copperfield,  even  under  pres- 
ent circumstances.**  I  believed  that ;  for  he  seemed  to 
relish  them  very  much.  **  Present  circumstances  is  not 
what  your  friends  would  wish  for  you,  Mister  Copper^ 
ield,  but  it  isn't  money  makes  the  man :  it's  —  I  am 
really  unequal  with  my  umble  powers  to  express  what 
it  is,"  said  Uriah,  with  a  fawning  jerk,  "lut  it  isn't 
money !  ** 

Here  he  shook  hands  with  me:  not  in  the  common 
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way,  but  standing  at  a  good  distance  from  me,  and  lift- 
ing my  hand  up  and  down  like  a  pump  handle,  that  he 
was  a  little  afraid  of. 

'*  And  how  da  you  think  we  are  looking,  Master 
Copperfield,  —  I  should  say,  Mister  ? "  fawned  Uriah. 
**  Don't  you  find  Mr.  WickAeld  blooming,  sir  ?  Yean 
don't  tell  mueh  in  our  firm.  Master  Gbpperfiekl,  ezoepi 
in  raising  up  the  umble,  namely,  mother  and  self — and 
m  developing,"  he  added  as  an  after-thought,  '^  the  bean- 
tiful,  namely,  Miss  Agnes.** 

He  jerked  himself  about,  after  this  eompliment,  in 
such  an  intolerable  manner,  that  my  aunl^  who  had  sat 
looking  straight  at  him,  lost  all  patience. 

''Deuce  take  the  man!"  said  my  aunt,  sternly,  '^whal'* 
he  about  ?    Don't  be  galvanic,  sir  I " 

''J  as^  your  pardon.  Miss  Trotwood,"  returned  Unah; 
**  I'm  aware  you're  nervous." 

^  Go  ak)ng  with  you,  sir ! "  said  my  aunt,  anything  bat 
appeased.  ^  Don't  presume  to  say  so  I  I  am  nothing  of 
the  sort  If  youVe  an  eel,  sir,  conduct  yourself  like  one. 
If  you're  a  man,  control  your  limbs,  sir  I  Good  God  I " 
said  my  aunt,  with  great  indignation,  ^  I  am  not  going  to 
be  serpentined  and  corkscrewed  out  of  my  senses  1  "* 

Mr.  Heep  was  rather  abashed,  as  most  people  niiglt 
have  been,  by  this  explosion ;  which  derived  great  ad 
ditional  force  from  the  indignant  manner  in  which  my 
aunt  afterwards  moved  in  her  chair,  and  shook  her  head 
as  if  she  were  making  snaps  or  bounces  at  him.  But  he 
said  to  me  aside  in  a  meek  voice : 

'^I  am  well  aware.  Master  Copperfield,  that  Miss 
Trotwood,  though  an  excellent  lady,  has  a  quick  temper 
(indeed  I  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her,  when 
1  was  an  umble  clerk,  before  you  did.  Master  Copper* 
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field),  and  it's  only  natural,  I  am  sure,  that  it  sboultt  be 
made  quicker  by  present  cireumstances.  The  wonder  id, 
that  it  isn't  much  worse !  I  only  called  to  say  that  if 
there  was  anything  we  could  do,  in  present  eircamstancesi 
mother  or  self,  or  Wickfield  and  Heep,  we  should  be 
really  ^ad.  I  may  go  so  far?"  said  Uriah,  with  a  sickly 
smile  at  his  partner. 

^  lihiah  Heep,"  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  in  a  monotonooe 
forced  way,  ^  is  active  in  the  bastoess,  Trotwood.  What 
be  says,  I  quite  concur  in.  Tou  know  I  had  an  old  in*^ 
lerest  in  you.  Apart  from  that,  what  Uriah  says  I  quite 
concur  in ! " 

^^Oh^  what  a  reward  it  is,"  said  Uriah,  drawing  up 
one  leg,  at  the  risk  of  bringing  down  npon  himself 
another  visitation  from  my  aunt,  *'  to  be  so  trusted  in ! 
But  I  hope  I  am  able  to  do  something  to  relieve  him 
from  the  fatigues  of  business,  Master  Copperfield  ! " 

^  Uriah  Heep  is  a  great  relief  to  me,"  enid  Mr.  Wick* 
field,  in  the  same  dull  voice.  ^  It's  a  load  off  my  mind, 
Trotwood,  to  have  such  a  partner." 

The  red  fox  made  him  say  all  this,  I  knew,  to  exhibit 
him  to  me  in  the  light  he  had  indicated  on  the  night 
when  he  poisoned  my  rest.  I  saw  the  same  ill-favored 
smile  upon  his  &ee  again,  and  saw  how  he  watched  me. 

^  You  are  not  going,  papa?"  said  Agnes,  anxioasly. 
**  Will  you  not  walk  back  with  Trotwood  and  me  ?  " 

He  wduld  have  looked  to  Uriah,  I  believe,  before  re* 
plying,  if  that  worthy  had  not  antidpated  him. 

^  I  am  bespoke  myself,"  said  Uriah,  ''  on  business ; 
otherwise  I  should  have  been  appy  to  have  kept  with 
my  friends.  But  I  leave  my  partner  to  represent  the 
firm.  Miss  Agnes,  ever  yours !  I  wish  you  good-day^ 
Blaster  Copperfield,  and  leave  my  umble  resj^ecti  toi 
Miss  Betaejr  Trotwood.'* 
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WilL  those  words,  lie  retired,  kiising  liis  great  b«Dd| 
Kod  leeriDg  at  us  like  a  mask. 

We  sat  there,  talking  about  our  pleasant  oM  CKntftt* 
bury  days,  on  hour  or  two.  Ur.  Wtckfield,  left  to 
Agnet,  soon  became  more  like  his  former  self;  tfaoogb 
there  was  a  settled  depresskm  upon  htm,  which  he  oever 
shook  off.  For  all  tliat,  he  brightened  ;  and  hod  an  evi- 
dent pleasure  in  hearing  ua  recall  the  little  inddente  of 
our  old  life,  many  of  which  be  remembered  very  welL 
He  said  it  was  like  those  times,  to  be  alone  with  Agnea 
and  me  again  ;  and  he  wished  to  Eleaven  they  had  never 
changed.  I  am  sure  there  was  an  influence  in  the  pladd 
Gice  of  Agnes,  and  in  the  very  touch  of  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  that  did  wonders  for  him. 

My  auDt  (who  was  busy  nearly  all  this  while  with 
Peggotty,  in  the  inner  room),  would  not  accampany  as 
to  the  place  where  they  were  staying,  but  insisted  on  mj 
going ;  and  I  wenL  We  dined  together.  Ailer  dinner, 
Agnes  sat  beside  him,  as  of  old,  and  poured  out  his  wine. 
He  took  what  she  gave  him,  and  no  more  —  like  a  child 
—  and  we  all  three  sat  together  at  a  window  as  the 
evening  gathered  in.  When  it  was  almost  dark,  be  lay 
down  on  a  sofa,  Agaee  pillowing  his  bead  and  bendii^ 
over  him  a  little  while ;  and  when  she  came  back  to  the 
window,  it  was  not  to  dark  but  I  could  see  tears  glitter- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

I  pray  Heaven  that  I  never  may  forget  the  dear  gid 
in  her  love  and  truth,  at  that  time  of  my  life ;  for  if 
I  should.  I  must  be  drawing  near  the  end,  and  then 
I  would  desire  to  remember  her  best !  She  filled  my 
heart  with  such  gx>d  resolutions,  strengthened  my  weak- 
ness eo,  by  ber  example,  so  directed  —  I  know  not  how, 
ibe  was  too  modest  tm&  ^en>.\«  to  advUe  me  in  many 
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words  —  the  wandering  ardor  and  unsettled  purpose 
within  me,  that  all  the  little  good  I  have  done,  and  all 
the  harm  I  have  forborne,  I  solemnly  believe  I  may 
refer  to  her. 

And  how  she  spoke  to  me  of  Dora,  sitting  at  the  win* 
dow  in  the  dark ;  listened  to  my  praises  of  her ;  praised 
again  ;  and  round  the  little  fairy-figure  shed  some 
glimpses  of  her  own  pure  light,  that  made  it  yet  more 
precious  and  more  innocent  to  me !  Oh,  Agnes,  sister 
of  my  boyhood,  if  I  had  known  then,  what  I  knew  long 
afterwards !  — 

There  was  a  beggar  in  the  street,  when  I  went  down  ; 
and  as  I  turned  my  head  towards  the  window,  thinking 
of  her  calm,  seraphic  eyes,  he  made  me  start  by  mutter* 
ing,  as  if  he  were  an  echo  of  the  morning : 

«<  Blind  I  Blind  I  Blind ! " 
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I  BKOAN  the  Dcxt  day  with  another  dive  into  tbc 
Uaman  bath,  and  then  started  for  Highgat«.  I  wai 
not  dispirited  now.  I  was  not  afraid  of  the  shabby  ooat, 
and  bad  do  jrearnings  aflur  gallaut  greys.  Uy.  whole 
manner  of  thinking  of  our  late  misfortune  was  changed. 
What  I  had  to  do,  was,  to  ^bow  my  aunt  that  her  past 
goodness  to  me  bad  not  been  thrown  away  on  an  insen- 
fiible,  ungrateful  object.  What  I  bad  to  do,  was,  to  turn 
llie  painful  discipline  of  my  younger  days  to  account,  by 
going  to  work  with  a  resolute  and  steady  heart.  What 
I  had  to  do,  was,  to  take  my  woodman's  axe  in  my  hand, 
and  clear  my  own  way  through  the  forest  of  difficulty, 
by  culling  down  the  trees  until  I  came  to  Dora.  And 
I  went  on  at  a  mighty  rale,  as  if  it  cuuld  be  done  by 
walking. 

When  I  found  myself  on  the  familiar  Highgate  road, 
pur^iuing  such  a  different  errand  from  that  old  one  of 
pleasure,  with  which  it  was  associated,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
'»)mplele  change  had  come  on  my  whole  life.  But  thst 
did  not  discourage  me.  With  the  new  life,  came  new 
purpose,  new  intention.  Great  was  the  labor  ;  priceleu 
the  reward.     Dora  was  the  reward,  and  Dora  must  be 

J  got  into  sucb  a  transport,  \\>aV  \  ^Ax.  c^iSa  sorry  mj 
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cost  was  not  a  little  shabby  already.  I  wanted  to  be 
cutting  at  those  trees  in  the  forest  of  difficulty,  under 
eircumstances  that  should  prove  my  strength.  I  had  a 
good  mind  to  ask  an  old  man,  in  wire  spectacles,  who 
was  breaking  stones  upon  the  road,  to  lend  me  his  ham- 
mer for  a  little  while,  and  let  me  begin  to  beat  a  path 
Ur  Dora  out  of  granite.  I  stimulated  myself  into  such 
a  heat,  and  got  so  out  of  breath,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
bc*en  earning  I  don*t  know  how  much.  lu  this  state, 
I  went  into  a  cotUige  that  I  saw  was  to  let,  and  ex- 
amined it  narrowly,  —  for  I  felt  it  necessary  to  be  prac- 
fical.  It  would  do  for  me  and  Dora  admirably :  with  a 
littfe  front  garden  for  Jip  to  run  about  in,  and  bark  at 
the  tradespeople  through  tlie  railings,  and  a  capital  room 
frp-stairs  for  my  aunt  I  came  out  again,  hotter  and 
faster  than  ever,  and  dashed  up  to  Highgate,  at  such  a 
rate  that  I  was  there  an  hour  too  early ;  and,  though  I 
had  not  been,  should  have  been  obliged  to  stroll  about 
to  cool  myself,  before  I  was  at  all  presentable. 

My  first  care,  after  putting  myself  under  this  neces- 
sary course  of  preparation,  was  to  find  the  Doctor's 
house.  It  was  not  in  that  part  of  Highgate  where  Mrs. 
Steerfortfa  lived,  but  quite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Kttle  town.  When  I  had  made  this  discovery,  I  went 
back,  in  an  attraction  I  could  not  resist,  to  a  lane  by 
Mrs.  Steerforth's,  and  looked  over  the  corner  of  the 
garden  wall.  His  room  was  shut  up  close.  The  con- 
servatory doors  were  standing  open,  and  Rosa  Dartle 
Was^  walking,  bareheaded,  with  a  quick  impetuous  step, 
op  and  down  a  gravel  walk  on  one  side  of  the  lawn. 
She  gave  me  the  idea  of  some  lierce  thing,  that  was 
dragging  the  length  of  its  chain  to  and  fro  upoti  a  beaten 
Ornck,  and  wearing  its  heart  out 
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I  came  softly  away  from  my  place  of  observation,  aud 
avoiding  that  part  of  tlie  neighborhood,  and  wishing  I 
had  not  gone  near  it,  strolled  about  until  it  was  ten 
o*clock.  The  church  with  the  slender  spire,  that  stands 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  now,  was  not  there  then  to  tell 
mc  the  time.  An  old  red-brick  mansion,  used  as  a 
school,  was  in  its  place;  and  a  fine  old  house  it  must 
have  been  to  go  to  school  at,  as  I  recollect  it. 

When  I  approached  the  Doctoi'^s  cottage  —  a  pretty 
old  place,  on  which  he  seemed  to  have  expended  some 
money,  if  I  might  judge  from  the  embellishments  and 
repairs  that  had  the  look  of  being  just  completed  —  I 
saw  him  walking  in  the  garden  at  the  side,  gaiters  and 
all,  as  if  he  had  never  lefl  off  walking  since  the  days 
of  my  pupilage.  He  had  his  old  companions  about  him, 
too ;  for  there  were  plenty  of  high  trees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  two  or  three  rooks  were  on  the  grass,  looking 
after  him,  as  if  they  had  been  written  to  about  him  by 
the  Canterbury  rooks,  and  were  observing  him  closely 
in  consequence. 

Knowing  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attracting  his  atten- 
tion from  that  distance,  I  made  bold  to  open  the  gate, 
and  walk  after  him,  so  as  to  meet  him  when  he  should 
turn  round.  When  he  did,  and  came  towards  me,  be 
looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments,  evidently 
without  thinking  about  me  at  all ;  and  then  his  benevo* 
lent  face  expressed  extraordinary  pleasure,  and  he  took 
lue  by  both  hands. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  the  Doctor ;  "  you 
are  a  man !  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you.  My  dear  Copperfield,  how  very  mach  you  hav« 
improved  !     You  are  quite  —  yes  —  dear  me ! " 

I  hoped  he  was  well,  and  Mrs.  Strong  too. 
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•*  Oh  dear,  yes  !  "  said  the  Doctor,  "  Annie's  quite 
welly  and  she'll  be  delighted  to  see  you.  You  were 
alwajs  her  favorite.  She  said  so,  last  night,  when  I 
showed  her  your  letter.  And  —  yes  to  be  sure  —  you 
recollect  Mr.  Jack  Maldon^  Copperfield  ?  " 

«  Perfectly,  sir." 

"Of  course"  said  the  Doctor.  **To  be  sure.  H^^ 
pretty  well,  too." 

**  Has  he  come  home,  sir  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Fronrj  India  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  ♦*  Yes.  Mr.  Jack 
Maldon  couldn't  bear  the  climate,  my  dear.  Mrs.  Mar- 
kleham  —  you  have  not  forgotten  Mrs.  Markleham  ?  " 

Forgotten  the  Old  Soldier !     And  in  that  short  time  1 

'*  Mrs.  Markleham,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  was  quite 
vexed  about  him,  poor  thing;  so  we  have  got  him  at 
home  again  ;  and  we  have  bought  him  a  little  Patent 
place,  which  agrees  with  him  much  better." 

I  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  to  suspect  from 
this  account  that  it  was  a  place  where  there  was  not 
much  to  do,  and  which  was  pretty  well  paid.  The 
Doctor,  walking  up  and  down  with  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  his  kind  face  turned  encouragingly  to 
mine,  went  on : 

**  Now,  my  dear  Copperfield,  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
posal of  yours.  It's  very  gratifying  and  agreeable  to 
me,  I  am  sure ;  but  don't  you  think  you  could  do  better. 
Yod  achieved  distinction,  you  know,  when  you  were 
with  us.  You  are  qualified  for  many  good  things.  Yott 
have  laid  a  foundation  that  any  edifice  may  be  raised 
upon  ;  and  is  it  not  a  pity  that  you  should  devote  the 
apring-time  of  your  life  to  such  a  poor  pursuit  as  I  can 
offer?- 

I  became  very  glowing  again,  and,  expressing  myself 
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in  a  rhapsodical  style,  I  am  afraid,  urged  my  request 
strongly ;  reminding  the  Doctor  that  I  had  already  a 
profession. 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  the  Doctor,  "  that's  true.  Cer- 
tainly, your  having  a  profession,  and  being  actually  en* 
gaged  in  studying  it,  makes  a  difierence.  But,  my  good 
young  friend,  what's  seventy  pounds  a  year  ?  " 

*^  It  doubles  our  income.  Doctor  Strong,"  said  L 

"^  Dear  me  !  "  replied  the  Doctor.  '*  To  think  of  thati 
Not  that  I  mean  to  say  it's  rigidly  limited  to  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  because  I  have  always  contemplated 
making  any  young  friend  I  might  thus  employ,  a  present 
too.  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  Doctor,  still  walking  me  up 
and  down  with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  *'  I  have  al- 
ways taken  an  annual  present  into  account." 

<<My  dear  tutor,"  said  I  (now,  really,  without  any 
nonsense),  "to  whom  I  owe  more  obligations  already 
than  I  ever  can  acknowledge"  — 

"  No,  no,"  interposed  the  Doctor.     "  Pardon  me ! " 

^  If  you  will  take  such  time  as  I  have,  and  that  is  my 
mornings  and  evenings,  and  can  think  it  worth  seven^ 
pounds  a  year,  you  will  do  me  such  a  service  as  I  cannot 
express." 

"  Dear  me  I "  said  the  Doctor,  innocently.  ^  To  think 
that  so  little  should  go  for  so  much  I  Dear,  dear  I  And 
when  you  can  do  better,  you  will  ?  On  your  word,  now?* 
said  the  Doctor, —  which  he  had  always  made  a  rerj 
grave  appeal  to  the  honor  of  us  boys. 

*'  On  my  word,  sir  I  "  I  returned,  answering  in  oar  old 
school-manner. 

"  Then  be  it  so,"  said  the  Doctor,  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  still  keeping  his  hand  Uiere,  as  wa  atill 
walked  up  and  down. 
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''And  I  shall  be  twenty  times  happier,  sir,^  said  I, 
with  a  little  —  I  hope  innocent  —  flattery,  "  if  my  em- 
ployment is  to  be  on  the  Dictionary." 

The  Doctor  stopped,  smilingly  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  again,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  triumph  most  de- 
lightful to  behold,  as  if  I  had  penetrated  to  the  pro- 
foundest  depths  of  mortal  sagacity,  **My  dear  young 
friend,  you  have  hit  it.    It  is  the  Dictionary ! " 

How  could  it  be  anything  else !  His  pockets  were  as 
full  of  it  as  his  head.  It  was  sticking  out  of  him  in  all 
directions.  He  told  me  thfit  since  his  retirement  from 
scholastic  life,  he  had  been  adyancing  with  it  wonder- 
fully; and  that  nothing  cx>uld  suit  him  better  than  the 
proposed  arrangements  for  morning  and  evening  work, 
as  it  was  his  custom  to  walk  about  in  the  day-time  with 
his  considering  cap  on.  His  papers  were  in  a  little  con- 
fusion, in  consequence  of  Mr.  Jack  Maldon  having  lately 
proffered  his  occasional  services  as  an  amanuensis,  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  that  occupation ;  but  we  should 
soon  put  right  what  was  amiss,  and  go  on  swimmingly. 
Afterwards,  when  we  were  fairly  at  our  work,  I  found 
Mr.  Jack  Maldoo's  efforts  more  troublesome  to  me  than 
I  had  expected,  as  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  making 
numerous  mistakes,  but  had  sketched  so  many  8oldiei*a, 
and  ladies'  heads,  over  the  Doctor's  manuscript,  that  I 
often  became  involved  in  labyrinths  of  obscurity. 

The  Doctor  was  quite  happy  in  the  prospect  of  our 
going  to  work  together  on  that  wonderful  performance, 
and  we  settled  to  begin  next  morning  at  seven  o'clodc. 
We  were  to  work  two  hours  every  morning,  and  two  or 
three  hours  every  night,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  I 
was  t0  rest  On  Sundays,  of  course,  I  was  to  rest  also, 
and  I  considered  these  very  easy  terms. 
Tou  m.  9 
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Our  plans  being  thus  arranged  to  our  mutual  satisflM^ 
tion,  the  Doctor  took  me  into  the  house  to  present  me  to 
Mrs.  Strong,  whom  we  found  in  the  Doctor's  new  study, 
dusting  his  books,  —  a  freedom  which  he  never  per- 
mitted anybody  else  to  take  with  those  sacred  favorite^. 

They  had  postponed  their  breakfast  on  my  account, 
and  we  sat  down  to  table  together.  We  had  not  been 
seated  long,  when  I  saw  an  approaching  arrival  in  MrL 
Strong's  face,  before  I  heard  any  sound  of  it.  A  gentle- 
man on  horseback  came  to  the  gate,  and  leading  his 
hor.se  into  the  little  court,  with  the  bridle  over  hia  arm, 
as  if  he  were  quite  at  home,  tied  him  to  a  ring  in  the 
empty  coach-house  wall,  and  came  into  the  breakfiist 
parlor,  whip  in  hand.  It  was  Mr.  Jack  Maldon;  and 
Mr.  Jack  Maldon  was  not  at  all  improved  by  India,  I 
thought.  I  was  in  a  state  of  ferocious  virtue,  however, 
as  to  young  men  who  were  not  cutting  down  the  trees  in 
the  forest  of  difficulty ;  and  my  impression  must  be  re- 
ceived with  due  allowance. 

"  Mr.  Jack  I "  said  the  Doctor.     **  Copperfield  ! " 

Mr.  Jack  Maldon  shook  hands  with  me  ;  but  not  very 
warmly,  I  believed ;  and  with  an  air  of  languid  patron- 
age,  at  which  I  secretly  took  great  umbrage.  But  his 
languor  altogether  was  quite  a  wonderful  sight ;  except 
when  he  addressed  himself  to  his  cousin  Annie. 

"  Have  you  breakfasted  this  morning,  Mr.  Jack  ? " 
Baid  the  Doctor. 

•*  I  hardly  ever  take  breakfast,  sir,"  he  replied,  with 
his  head  thrown  back  in  an  easy  chair.  T  find  it  bores 
me." 

"Is  there  any  news  to-day?"  inquired  tlie  Doctor. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Maldoii.  «  Theresa 
an  account  about  the  people  being  hungry  and  disoon- 
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teiited  down  in  the  North,  but  they  are  always  being 
hungry  and  discontented  somewhere." 

The  Doctor  looked  grave,  and  said,  as  though  he 
wished  to  change  the  subject,  '^Then  there's  no  newfl 
at  all ;  and  no  news,  they  say,  is  good  news.** 

^  There's  a  long  statement  in  the  papers,  sir,  about  a 
murder,"  observed  Mr.  Maldon.  '*  But  somebody  is  al« 
ways  being  murdered,  and  I  didn't  read  it." 

A  display  of  indifference  to  all  the  actions  and  pas* 
sions  of  mankind  was  not  supposed  to  be  such  a  distin- 
guished quality  at  that  time,  I  think,  as  I  have  observed 
it  to  be  considered  since.  I  have  known  it  very  fashion- 
able indeed.  I  have  seen  it  displayed  with  such  success^ 
that  I  have  encountered  some  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  might  as  well  have  been  born  caterpillars.  Perhaps 
it  impressed  me  the  more  then,  because  it  was  new  to  me, 
but  it  certainly  did  not  tend  to  exalt  my  opinion  of,  or  to 
strengthen  my  eonfidence  in,  Mr.  Jack  Maldon. 

^I  came  out  to  inquire  whether  Annie  would  like  to 
go  to  the  opera  to-night,"  said  Mr.  Maldon,  turning  to 
her.  '*  It's  the  last  good  night  (here  will  be,  this  season ; 
and  there's  a  singer  there,  whom  she  really  ought  to 
hear.  She  is  perfectly  exquisite.  Besides  which,  she  is 
so  charmingly  ugly,"  relapsing  into  languor. 

The  Doctor,  ever  pleased  with  what  was  likely  to 
please  his  young  wife,  turned  to  her  and  said: 

**You  must  go,  Annie.     You  must  go." 

"I  would  rather  not,"  she  said  to  the  Doctor.  " I 
prefer  to  remain  at  home.  I  would  much  rather  romain 
at  home." 

Without  looking  at  her  cousin,  she  then  addressed  me, 
and  asked  me  about  Agnes,  and  whether  she  could  see 
her,  and  whether  she  was  not  likely  to  come  that  day 
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and  was  so  much  disturbed,  that  I  wondered  how  eTea 
the  Doctor,  buttering  his  toast,  could  be  blind  to  whit 
was  so  obvious. 

But  he  saw  nothing.  He  told  her,  good-natiiredlj, 
timt  she  was  young  and  ought  to  be  amused  &ud  e^te^ 
tained,  and  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  made  dull  bj  a 
dull  old  fellow.  Moreover,  he  said,  he  wanted  to  hear  her 
sing  all  the  new  singer's  sotigs  to  him ;  and  how  could 
slie  do  that  well,  unless  she  went  ?  So  the  Doctor  per- 
sisted  in  making  the  engagement  for  her,  and  Mr.  Jack 
Maldon  was  to  come  back  to  dinner.  This  concluded,  be 
went  to  his  Patent  place,  I  suppose ;  but  at  all  events 
went  away  on  his  horse,  looking  very  idle. 

I  was  carious  to  find  out  next  morning,  whether  she 
had  been.  She  had  not,  but  had  sent  into  London  to 
put  her  cousin  off ;  and  had  gone  out  in  the  afternoon  to 
f^ee  Agnes,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the  Doctor  to  go 
with  her ;  and  they  had  walked  home  by  the  fields,  the 
Doctor  told  me.  the  evening  being  delightful.  I  won- 
dered then,  whether  she  would  have  gone  if  Agnes  had 
not  been  in  town,  and  whether  Agnes  had  some  good  in- 
fluence over  her  too ! 

She  did  not  look  very  happy,  I  thought,  but  it  was  a 
good  face,  or  a  very  false  one.  I  oflen  glanced  at  it,  for 
site  sot  in  the  window  all  the  time  we  were  at  work ;  and 
made  our  breakfast,  which  we  took  by  snatches  as  we 
were  employed.  When  I  left,  at  nine  o'clock,  she  was 
kneeling  on  the  ground  at  the  Doctor's  feet,  putting  on 
Ills  shoes  and  gaiters  for  him.  There  was  a  softened 
shade  upon  her  face,  thrown  from  some  green  leaves 
overhanging  the  open  window  of  the  low  room ;  and  I 
thought  all  the  way  to  Doctors'  Commons,  of  the  night 
irlKm  1  had  seen  it  looking  at  him  as  he  read. 
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I  was  prettj  busy  now ;  up  at  five  in  the  morning. 
and  home  at  nine  -or  ten  at  night  But  I  had  infinite 
satisfaction  in  being  so  doselj  engaged,  and  never  walked 
slowly  on  any  account,  and  felt  enthusiastically  that  the 
more  I  tired  myself,  the  more  I  was  doing  to  deserve 
Dora.  I  had  not  revealed  myself  in  my  altered  charac- 
ter to  Dora  yet,  because  she  was  coming  to  see  Mi^ 
Mills  in  a  few  days,  and  I  deferred  all  I  had  to  tell  her 
until  then ;  merely  informing  her  in  my  letters  (all  our 
communications  were  secretly  forwarded  through  Miss 
Mills),  that  I  had  much  to  tell  her.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  put  myself  on  a  short  allowance  of  bear's  grease,  wholly 
abandoned  scented  soap  and  lavender  water,  and  sold  off 
three  waistcoats  at  a  prodigious  sacrifice,  as  being  too 
luxurious  for  my  stem  career. 

Not  satisfied  with  all  these  proceedings,  but  burning 
with  impatience  to  do  something  more,  I  went  to  see 
Traddles,  now  lodging  up  behind  the  parapet  of  a  house 
in  Castle  Street,  Holborn.  Mr.  Dick,  who  had  been 
with  me  to  Highgate  twice  already,  and  had  resumed  his 
companionship  with  the  Doctor,  I  took  with  me. 

I  took  Mr.  Dick  with  me,  because,  acutely  sensitive  to 
my  aunt's  reverses,  and  sincerely  believing  that  no  galley- 
slave  or  convict  worked  as  I  did,  he  had  begun  to  fret 
and  worry  himself  out  of  spirits  and  appetite,  as  liuving 
nothing  useful  to  do.  In  this  condition,  he  felt  more  in- 
capable of  finishing  the  Memorial  than  ever ;  and  tho 
harder  he  worked  at  it,  the  oflener  that  unlucky  head  of 
King  Charles  the  First  got  into  it.  Seriously  apprehend- 
ing that  his  malady  would  increase,  unless  we  put  some 
tnnooent  deception  upon  him  and  caused  him  to  believe 
^bat  he  was  useful,  or  unless  we  could  put  him  in  the 
way  of  being  really  useful,  (which  would  be  b«l\«i^^l 
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made  up  my  mind  to  try  if  Traddles  could  help  la 
Before  we  went,  I  wrote  Traddles  a  full  statement  of 
all  that  had  happened,  and  Traddles  wrote  me  back  a 
capital  answer,  expressive  of  his  sympiithy  and  friend- 
ship. 

We  found  him  hard  at  work  with  his  inkstand  and 
papers,  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  the  flowei'pot-stand  and 
the  little  round  table  in  a  comer  of  the  small  apartment 
lie  received  us  cordially,  and  made  friends  with  Mr. 
Dick  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Dick  professed  an  absolute 
certainty  of  having  seen  him  before,  and  we  both  said, 
"Very  likely." 

The  first  subject  on  which  I  had  to  consult  Traddles 
was  this.  —  I  had  heard  that  many  men  distinguished  in 
various  pursuits  had  begun  life  by  reporting  the  debates 
in  Parliament.  Traddles  having  mentioned  news^papers 
to  me,  as  one  of  his  hopes,  I  had  put  the  two  things  to- 
gether, and  told  Traddles  in  my  letter  that  I  wished  to 
know  how  I  could  qualify  myself  for  this  pursuit.  Trad* 
dies  now  informed  me,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  tluit 
the  mere  mechanical  acquisition  necessary,  except  in  rare 
cases,  for  thorough  excellence  in  it,  that  is  to  say,  a  per- 
fect and  entire  command  of  the  mystery  of  short-hand 
writing  and  reading,  was  about  equal  in  difficulty  to  the 
mastery  of  six  languages ;  and  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
attained,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Traddles  reasonably  supposed  that  this  would 
settle  the  business ;  but  I,  only  feeling  that  here  indeed 
were  a  few  tall  trees  to  be  hewn  down,  immediately 
resolved  to  work  my  way  on  to  Dora  through  thif 
thicket,  axe  in  hand. 

'^  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yoa,  my  dear  Traddles  I 
said  I.     "  rU  begin  to-morrow.** 
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Traddics  looked  astonished,  as  he  well  might ;  but  he 
had  no  notion  as  yet  of  my  rapturous  condition. 

*•  111  buy  a  book,"  said  I,  "  with  a  good  scheme  of  this 
Rit  in  it;  Til  work  at  it  at  the  Commons,  where  I 
haven't  half  enough  to  do ;  1*11  take  down  the  speeches 
in  our  court  for  practice  —  Traddles,  my  dear  fellow, 
I'll  master  it!" 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  opening  his  «.ye8,  "  I  had 
DO  idea  you  were  such  a  determined  character,  Cop- 
perfield  I " 

I  don't  know  how  he  should  have  had,  for  it  was  new 
enough  to  me.  I  passed  that  oflT,  and  brought  Mr.  Dick 
on  the  carpet. 

**  Yon  see,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  wistfully,  **  if  I  could  exert 
myself,  Mr.  Traddles  —  if  I  could  beat  a  drum  —  or 
blow  anything !  ** 

Poor  fellow !  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  have 
preferred  such  an  employment  in  his  heart  to  all 
othersi.  Traddles,  who  would  not  have  smiled  for  the 
world,  replied  composedly: 

**  But  you  are  a  very  good  penman,  sir.  You  told  me 
to,  Gopperfield  ?  " 

**  Excellent ! "  said  I.  And  indeed  be  was.  He  wrote 
with  extraordinary  neatness. 

"Don't  you  think,"  said  Traddles,  "you  could  copy 
writings,  sir,  if  I  got  them  for  you  ?  *' 

Mr.  Dick  looked  doubtfully  at  me.    «  Eh,  Trotwood  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  Mr.  Dick  shook  his,  and  sighed. 
*^TeIl  him  about  the  Memorial,"  said  Mr.  Dick. 

I  explained  to  Traddles  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  King  Charles  the  First  out  of  Mr.  Dick's  manu- 
icriptfl ;  Mr.  Dick  in  the  mean  while  looking  very  defer- 
tntially  and  seriously  at  Traddles,  and  sucking  his  thumb 
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*^  But  these  writings,  jo'u  know,  Uiat  I  speak  of^  ire 
already  drawn  up  and  finished,"  said  Traddles  after  i 
little  consideration.  ^  Mr.  Dick  has  nothing  to  do  witb 
them.  Wouldn't  that  make  a  difierence,  Copperfieldi 
At  all  events  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  trj  ?  ** 

This  gave  us  new  hope.  Traddles  and  I  lajiog  oer 
heads  together  apart,  while  Mr.  Dick  anxiously  watched 
as  from  his  chair,  we  concocted  a  scheme  in  virtue  of 
which  we  got  him  to  work  next  day,  with  triumpbact 
success. 

On  a  table  by  the  window  m  Buckingham  Street,  we 
set  out  the  work  Traddles  procured  for  him  —  which  wm 
to  make,  I  forget  how  many  copies  of  a  le^al  document 
about  some  right  of  way— and  on  another  table  we  spread 
the  last  unfinished  original  of  the  great  Memorial.  Onr 
instructions  to  Mr.  Dick  were  that  he  should  copy  ex- 
actly what  he  had  before  hira,  without  the  least  departure 
from  the  original ;  and  that  when  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  the  slightest  allusion  to  King  Charles  the  First,  he 
should  fly  to  the  Memorial.  We  exhorted  him  to  be 
resolute  in  this,  and  leR  my  aunt  to  observe  him.  My 
aunt  reported  to  us,  afterwards,  that,  at  first,  he  was  like 
a  man  [laying  the  kettle-drums,  and  conistantly  divided 
his  attentions  between  the  two;  but  that,  finding  this  con- 
fuse and  fatigue  him,  and  having  his  copy  there,  plainly 
before  his  eyes,  he  soon  sat  at  it  in  an  orderly  business* 
like  manner,  and  postponed  the  Memorial  to  a  more 
convenient  time.  In  a  word,  although  we  took  great 
care  that  he  sirould  have  no  more  to  do  than  was  good 
for  him,  and  although  he  did  not  begin  with  the  begin- 
ning of  a  week,  he  earned  by  the  following  Saturday 
night  ten  shillings  and  nine  pence ;  and  never,  while  I 
live,  shali  I  forget  his  going  about  to  all  the  shops  a  the 
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neighborhood  to  change  this  treasure  into  sixpences,  or 
his  bringing  them  to  my  aunt  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
heart  upon  a  waiter,  with  tears  of  joy  and  pride  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  like  one  under  the  propitious  influence  oi 
A  charm,  from  the  moment  of  his  being  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  and  if  there  were  a  happy  man  in  the  world, 
that  Saturday  night,  it  was  the  grateful  creature  who 
thought  my  aunt  the  most  wonderful  woman  in  existence, 
And  me  the  most  wonderful  young  man. 

^  No  starving  now,  Trotwood,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  shaking 
hands  with  me  in  a  comer.  ^  I'll  provide  for  her,  sir  I  ** 
find  he  flourished  bis  ten  fingers  in  the  air,  as  if  they 
were  ten  banks. 

I  hardly  know  which  was  the  better  pleased.  Trad- 
dies  or  I. 

''It  really,**  said  Traddles,  suddenly,  taking  a  letter 
out  of  bis  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  me,  "  put  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  quite  out  of  my  head  ! " 

The  letter  (Mr.  Micawber  never  missed  any  possible 
opportunity  of  writing  a  letter)  was  addressed  to  me 
*'  By  the  kindness  of  T.  Traddles,  Esquire,  of  the 
Inner  Temple."     It  ran  thus  :  — 

^  Mt  dbar  Copperpield, 

**  You  may  possibly  not  be  unprepared  to  re- 
teive  tiie  intimation  that  something  has  turned  up.  I 
may  have  mentioned  to  you  on  a  former  occasion  that 
I  was  in  expectation  of  such  an  event. 

**  I  am  about  io  establish  myself  in  one  of  the  provin- 
cial towns  of  our  favored  island,  (where  the  society  may 
be  described  as  a  happy  admixture  of  the  agricultural 
Bod  the  clerical,)  in  immediate  conneotion  with  one  of 
tfie  learned  professions.    Mrs.  Micawber  and  our  ofispnng 
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will  accompany  me.  Our  ashes,  at  a  future  period,  wiB 
probably  be  found  commingled  in  the  cemetery  attached 
to  a  venerable  pile,  for  which  the  spot  to  which  I  refer, 
has  acquired  a  reputation,  shall  I  say  from  China  tfl 
Peru? 

'^  In  bidding  adieu  to  the  modem  Babylon,  where  we 
have  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  I  trust  not  ignoblj, 
Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself  cannot  disguise  from  oar 
minds  that  we  part,  it  may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be 
forever,  with  an  individual  linked  by  strong  associadoos 
to  the  altar  of  our  domestic  life.  If,  on  the  eve  of  soch 
a  departure,  you  will  accompany  our  mutual  friend,  Mr. 
Thomas  Traddles,  to  our  present  abode,  and  there  re* 
ciprocate  the  wishes  natural  to  the  occasion,  you  will 
confer  a  Boon 

"On 
"One 
"Who 
"Is 

"  Ever  yours, 

"WiLKiNs  Micawber.** 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  got  rid  of 
his  dust  and  ashes,  and  that  something  really  had  turned 
up  at  last  Learning  from  Traddles  that  the  invitation 
referred  to  the  evening  then  wearing  away,  I  expressed 
my  readiness  to  do  lienor  to  it;  and  we  went  off  together 
to  the  lodging  which  Mr.  Micawber  occupied  as  Mr. 
Mortimer,  and  which  was  situated  near  the  top  of  the 
Gray's  Inn  Road. 

The  resources  of  this  lodging  were  so  limited,  that  we 
found  the  twins,  now  some  eight  or  nine  years  old,  repos- 
*ng   in  a  turn-up  bedstead  in   the  family  sit^ing-roomi 
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where  Mr.  Micawber  had  prepared,  in  a  wash-hand* 
stand  jug,  what  he  called  a  ^'  Brew  "  of  the  agreeable 
beverage  for  which  he  was  famous.  I  had  the  pleasure, 
on  this  occasion,  of  renewing  the  acquaintance  of  Master 
Micawber,  whom  I  found  a  promising  boj  of  about 
twelve  or  thirteen,  very  subject  to  that  restlessness  of 
limb  which  is  not  an  unfrequent  phenomenon  in  youths 
of  his  age.  I  also  became  once  more  known  to  his  sister, 
Miss  Micawber,  in  whom,  as  Mr.  Micawber  told  us,  '^  her 
mother  renewed  her  youth,  like  the  Phoenix." 

**  My  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  your- 
self and  Mr.  TraddYes  find  us  on  the  brink  of  migration^ 
and  will  excuse  any  little  discomforts  incidental  to  that 
position.** 

Glancing  round  as  I  made  a  suitable  reply,  I  observed 
that  the  family  effects  were  already  packed,  and  that 
the  amount  of  luggage  was  by  no  means  overwhelming. 
I  congratulated  Mrs.  Micawber  on  the  approaching 
change. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  of 
your  friendly  interest  in  all  our  affairs,  I  am  well  assured. 
My  family  may  consider  it  banishment,  if  they  please  ; 
but  I  am  a  wife  and  mother,  and  I  never  will  desert  Mr. 
Micawber.** 

Traddles  appealed  to,  by  Mrs.  Micawber*8  eye,  feel 
ingly  acquiesced. 

**  That,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  "  that,  at  least  is  my 
view,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield  and  Mr.  Traddles,  of  the 
obligation  which  I  took  upon  myself  when  I  repeated 
the  irrevocable  words  *  I,  Emma,  take  thee,  Wilkins.' 
I  read  the  service  over  with  a  flat  candle  on  the  previous 
night,  and  the  conclusion  I  derived  from  it  was,  that  I 
aever  coald  desert  Mr.  Micawber.      And,*'    said  Mrs. 
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Micawber,  **  though  it  is  possible  I  niaj  be  mistaken  b 
my  view  of  the  ceremony,  I  never  will  1 " 

*'My  dear,"  Bai4  Mr.  Micawber  a  little  iaipatientlji 
'^  I  am  not  conscious  that  you  are  expected  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort.'* 

**I  am  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  Gopperfield,"  pursued 
Mr5.  Micawber,  *^  that  I  am  now  about  to  cast  my  lot 
among  strangers ;  and  I  am  also  aware  that  the  yarioat 
members  of  my  family,  to  whom  Mr.  Micawber  has 
written  in  the  most  gentlemanly  terms,  announcing  that 
fact,  have  not  taWen  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Micawber^s 
communication.  Indeed  I  may  be  superstitious,**  said 
Mrs.  Micawber,  "  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber is  destined  never  to  receive  any  answers  whatever  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  communications  he  writes.  I 
may  augur  from  the  silence  of  my  family,  that  they 
object  to  the  resolution  I  have  taken ;  but  I  should  not 
allow  myself  to  be  swerved  from  the  path  of  duty,  Mr. 
Gopperfield,  even  by  my  papa  and  mama,  were  they 
still  living." 

I  expressed  my  opinion  that  this  was  going  in  the 
right  direction. 

^It  may  be  a  sacrifice,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '^to 
immure  one's  self  in  a  Cathedral  town ;  but  surely,  Mr. 
Gopperfield,  if  it  is  a  sacrifice  in  me,  it  is  much  more  a 
sacrifice  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber's  abilities." 

**  Oh  !     You  are  going  to  a  Cathedral  town  ?  "  said  I. 

Mr.  Micawber,  who  had  been  helping  us  all,  out  of 
the  wash-hand-stand  jug,  replied : 

''To  Canterbury.  In  fact,  my  dear  Gopperfield,  I 
have  entered  into  arrangements,  by  virtue  of  which  I 
stand  pledged  and  contracted  to  our  friend  Heep,  to  as* 
Mst  and  serve  him  in  the  capacity  of  —  and  to  be  —  hi j 
confidential  clerk." 
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I  8tared  at  Mr.  Micawber,  who  greatlj  enjoyed  mj 
surprise* 

**  I  am  bound  to  state  to  jou,"  he  said,  with  an  official 
Mr,  ^  that  the  basiness  habits,  and  the  prudent  sugges- 
tions, of  Mrs.  Micawber,  have  in  a  great  measure  con« 
duced  to  this  result.  The  gauntlet,  to  which  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber referred  upon  a  former  occasion,  being  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement,  was  taken  up  by 
my  friend  Heep,  and  led  to  a  mutual  recognition.  Of 
my  friend  Heep,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  who  is  a  man 
of  remarkable  shrewdness,  I  desire  to  speak  with  all 
possible  respect.  My  friend  Heep  has  not  fixed  the 
positive  remuneration  at  too  high  a  figure,  but  he  has 
made  a  great  deal,  in  the  way  of  extrication  from  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  contingent  on  the  value 
of  my  services  ;  and  on  the  value  of  those  services,  I  pin 
my  faith.  Such  address  and  intelligence  as  I  chance  to 
possess,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  boastfully  disparaging  him- 
self, with  the  old  genteel  air,  "  will  be  devoted  to  my 
friend  Heep's  service.  I  have  already  some  acquaint 
ance  with  the  law  —  as  a  defendant  on  civil  process  — 
and  I  shall  immediately  apply  myself  to  the  Commen- 
taries of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  remarkable  of  our 
English  Jurists.  I  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
I  allude  to  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone." 

These  observations,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 
observations  made  that  evening,  were  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Micawber^s  discovering  that  Master  Micawber  was 
sitting  on  his  boots,  or  holding  his  head  on  with  both 
arms  as  if  he  felt  it  loose,  or  accidentally  kicking  Trad- 
dies  under  the  table,  or  shuffling  his  feet  over  one 
another,  or  producing  them  at  distances  from  himself 
apparently  oatrageous  to  nature,  or  lying  sideways  with 
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his  hair  among  the  wine-glasses,  or  developing  his  res^ 
iessness  of  limb  in  some  other  form  incompatible  with 
the  general  interests  of  society ;  and  by  Master  Micaw- 
ber's  receiving  those  discoveries  in  a  resentful  spirit.  1 
sat  all  the  while,  amazed  by  IVIr.  Micawber*s  disclosure, 
and  wondering  what  it  meant ;  until  Mrs.  Micawber 
resumed  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  and  claimed  mj 
attention. 

"What  I  particularly  request  Mr.  Micawber  to  be 
careful  of,  is,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  **  that  he  does  not, 
my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  in  applying  himself  to  this 
subordinate  branch  of  the  law,  place  it  out  of  his  power 
to  rise,  ultimately,  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Micawber,  giving  his  mind  to  a  profes- 
sion so  adapted  to  his  fertile  resources,  and  his  flow  of 
language,  must  distinguish  himself.  Now,  for  example, 
Mr.  Traddles,**  said  Mi*s.  Micawber,  assuming  a  pro- 
found air,  "a  Judge,  or  even  say  a  Chancellor.  Does 
an  individual  place  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  tliose 
preferments  by  entering  on  such  an  office  as  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber has  accepted  ?  ** 

"  My  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber  —  but  glancing 
inquisitively  at  Traddles,  too ;  "  we  have  time  enough 
before  us,  for  the  consideration  of  those  questions." 

"Micawber,"  she  returned,  "no!  Your  mistake  in 
life  is,  that  you  do  not  look  forward  far  enough.  You 
are  bound  in  justice  to  your  family,  if  not  to  yourself, 
to  take  in  at  a  comprehensive  glance  the  extremc^st  point 
ji  the  horizon  to  which  your  abilities  may  lead  you." 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed,  and  drank  his  punch  with  an 
air  of  exceeding  satisfaction  —  still  glancing  at  Trad- 
dles, as  if  he  desired  to  have  his  opinion. 

"  Why,  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  Mrs.  Micawber," 
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Traddles,  mildly  breaking  the  truth  to  her,  ^  I  mean 
the  leal  prosaic  fact,  you  know  "  — 

'^Jiist  so,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  **mj  dear  Mr.  Trad 
dies,  I  wish  to  be  as  prosaic  and  literal  as  possible  on  » 
subject  of  so  mach  importance." 

—  *"  Is,"  said  Traddles,  ''  that  this  branch  of  the  law, 
even  if  Mr.  Micawber  were  a  regular  solicitor  "  — 

'^  Exactly  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  (^Wilkios, 
you  are  squipting,  and  will  not  be  able  to  get  your  eyea 
back.") 

—  "^  Has  nothing,"  pursued  Traddles,  ^  to  do  with 
that.  Only  a  barrister  is  eligible  for  such  preferments ; 
and  Mr.  Micawber  could  not  be  a  barnster,  without 
being  entered  at  an  inn  of  court  as  a  student,  for  five 
years." 

"  Do  I  follow  you  ? "  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her 
most  affable  air  of  business.  ^  Do  I  understand,  my 
dear  Mr.  Traddles,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period* 
Mr.  Micawber  would  be  eligible  as  a  Judge  or  Chancel- 
k>r?" 

^  He  would  be  eligible,"  retunied  1  raddles,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  that  word. 

^  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  **  That  is  quite 
sufficient.  If  such  is  the  case,  and  Mr.  Mioawbeir  forfeits 
no  privilege  by  entering  on  these  duties,  my  anxiety  is 
set  at  rest.  I  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  ^*  as  a  female, 
necessarily  ;  but  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Micawber  possesses  what  I  have  heard  my  papa  call, 
when  I  lived  at  home,  the  judicial  mind ;  and  I  hope 
Mr.  Micawber  is  now  entering  on  a  field  where  that 
mind  will  develop  itself,  and  take  a  commanding  star 
tioo." 

J  quite  believe  that  Mr.  Micawber  saw  himself^  in  his 
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judieial  mind's  eye,  on  the  woolsack.  He  passed  hit 
hand  complacently  over  bis  bald  bead,  and  said  with 
ostentatious  resignation : 

^  My  dear,  we  will  not  anticipate  tbe  decrees  of  for- 
tune. If  I  am  reserved  to  wear  a  wig,  I  am  at  least 
prepared,  externally,"  in  allusion  to  bis  baldness,  "for 
tbat  distinction.  I  do  not,^  said  Mr.  Micawber,  <^  regret 
my  bair,  and  I  may  bave  been  deprived  of  it  for  a 
specific  purpose.  I  cannot  say.  It  is  my  intention,  my- 
dear  Copperfield,  to  educate  my  son  for  tbe  Cburcb ;  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  should  be  bappy,  on  bis  account,  to 
attain  to  eminence.'' 

*^For  the  Church?"  said  1,  still  pondering  between 
whiles,  on  Uriah  Heep. 

''  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  '^  He  has  a  remarkable 
bead-voice,  and  will  commence  as  a  chorister.  Our 
residence  at  Canterbury,  and  our  local  connection,  will, 
no  doabt,  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  any  vacancy 
tliat  may  arise  in  the  Cathedral  corps." 

On  looking  at  Master  Micawber  again,  I  saw  that  he 
had  a  certain  expression  of  face,  as  if  bis  voice  were 
behind  his  eyebrows ;  where  it  presently  appeared  to  be, 
on  his  singing  us  (as  an  alternative  between  that  and 
bed),  "  The  Wood-Pecker  tapping."  After  many  com- 
pliments on  this  performance,  we  fell  into  some  general 
conversation ;  and  as  I  was  too  ftill  of  my  desperate  in- 
tentions to  keep  my  altered  circumstances  to  myself,  I 
made  them  known  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber.  I  cannot 
express  how  extremely  delighted  they  both  were,  by  the 
idea  of  my  aunt's  being  in  difficulties  ;  and  how  comfort^ 
nble  and  friendly  it  made  them. 

When  we  were  nearly  come  to  the  last  roand  of  the 
poiDcb,  I  addressed  myself  to  Traddles,  and  remiiided 
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Urn  tiiat  we  must  not  tepsrate,  without  wishing  our 
An«nda  health,  bappineM,  and  aucceee  in  their  new  career. 
]  begged  Mr.  Micawber  to  fill  ua  bumpers,  and  prapoaed 
the  to«!<t  in  dne  form ;  aMcing  hands  with  him  aonMS 
the  table,  and  kissing  Mrs.  Hicawber,  to  connieatonU 
ibat  erenlial  oooaaion.  Tmddlee  imtarted  »e  in  the  fiM 
particuUr,  but  did  not  donaider  himaelf  a  suffleientlf  eU 
friend  to  Tentnre  on  the  leeond.  - 
'  "Mj  dear  Copperfield,"  smd  Ur.  Hicawber,  rising 
wifB  one  irf'feiB>thuinfaa  in  eadi  of  his  waiatooat  podketa, 
"the  conpAMon  of  mjr  jiooth :  if  I  Ina;  be  allo^r'ed  the 
exprearien:  —  and  my  esteemed  '  friend  Traddlei :  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  call  lum  so -^  will  allow  me,  on  the 
put  tt  Hrs.  Mieawber,  mjwelf,  tind  eur  c^spring,  to 
thank  tbem  in-  the  wonasst  and-  iliost  onobmpromising 
lemu  for  their'good  triahes.  It  may  be  expected  that 
on  ibk  era  of.  ■  migrattoa  whieb  win  eoneigti  tU  to  d  'pet<-' 
feetlj  new  existence,"  Mr.  Hicawber  spoke  as  if  thej 
were  going 4ve  hundred thowiind  miles,  "I  dioDid  offer 
a  fan*  Talndiotory  nroarks  1o  two  sudi  friends  as  I  see 
before  mc^  Bat  all  that  I  have  to  say  in  this  way,  I 
bmre  eaid.  Whalevep  stMion  in  aocitity  I  ntay  attain^,' 
through  the  medium  of  the  learned  prulVsrion  of  which  I 
am  about  to  become  an  unwmtby  membetr,  I  ^all  en- 
deavor natm  atigi^e.'aad  Hrs.  Hioawber  will  be'twfr 
to  ndon. '  Under'  the  tem^brar^  presram  of  pecontaty 
liabilities,  oontracted  with  a  view  to  their  immediate 
liqnidatfen,  but  remainii^  unliquidated  through  a  oombi* 
nation  of  ciBcanaslancM,  I  have  been  tinder  the  necesNty 
of  aasuming  ■  garb  from  whidt  my  natural  inMincta  recoil 
■  —I  atlade  to  spectacles  —  and  poHewing  myself  of  a 
GOgnoawni  to  which  I  tan  «s(ablisb  no  legitinutle  preten- 
liooo.     All  I  have  to  ny  on  tbat  score  is,  that  \\m  tiWnA 
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has  passed  from  the  dreary  seeoe,  and  the  God  of  Diajris 
onoe  more  high  upon  the  moontain  tops.  Ob  Moodaf 
niszt,  on  the  arnral  of  die  four  o^dock  aftemoiA  eoaoh  at 
Oanterbmy,  my  fool  will  be  on  m j  natire  heath  «^  my 
name,  Mieawber  f " 

Mr.  Micawbe^  HBSMsed  lis  seat  on  the^loae  of  these 
rtasarks,  and  drank  two  glasses  of  puneh  in  grave  wm- 
eession.     He  then  said  with  mveh  s^lemntij  t 

**  One  thing  more  I  have  to  do^  befiwe  Hm  separidioB 
M  eomplete,  md  that  is  fb  perform  an  ael  of  jnitiee.  My 
friend  Mr.Thoiias  Tiiiddles  has^  on  two  sisvand  oeeiH 
sions, '  put  his  nbrae,^  if  I  may  nse  a  eonimon  ezytesaaen^ 
to  Inlls  of  exchange  for  my  aooommodation.  On  the  fint 
ooeadon  Mh  Thomas  Traddles  was  left^^lei  nie  say^ia 
shorty  in  the  loreh.  The  fallMment  ef  the  aeooad  has  aoft 
yet  arrived.  Th^  amouit  of  the  first  aUigatioa)''  ken 
Mr.  Mieawber  careinlly  referred  to  papers,  ^  was^  I  he* 
lieye,  twenty-three,  fbnr,  nlhe  and  a  half;  of  tha  seceod, 
accdnding  to  ihy  entry  of  that  tnlnsiUstiob,  eighteen,  six, 
two.  These  smnis  nnited,  make  a  toCal^  if  my  ealciilation 
is  correct,  amounting  to  forty-one^  ten,  eleveta  aad  a  half. 
My  friend  Copperfield  will  perhaps  do  ase  the  teor  ta 
ckedL  that  total  ?  " 

I  did  so  and  found  it  oorreot 

^To  lesTs  this  melropolh,*  said  Mr.  Micawker,  ^aad 
my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  without  acquitting  asy* 
self  of  the  pecuniary  part  of  this  obligation,  would  weigh 
upon  my  mind  to  an  insupportable  extent  I  have^ 
therefore,  prepared  for  my  friend  Mr.  Tboaras  Traddles, 
and  I  now  hold  in  my  band,  a  doonment,  which  aoeom* 
i^Kshes  the  desired  object.  I  beg  to  hand  to  toty  friend 
lir.  Thomas  Traddles  my  L  O.  U.  for  fbrty-cme,  ten, 
eleven  and  a  half ;  and  \  ai&  Vka^^  to  reoorer  my  rootal 
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iignhj,  and  to  know  that  I  can  onoe  more  walk  erect 
before  my  fellow  man!** 

With  this  introduction  (which  greatly  affected  hiin)| 
Mr.  Micawber  placed  his  L  O.  U.  in  the  hands  of  Tradi 
dies,  and  said  he  wished  him  well  in  every  relation  of 
life.  1  am  perspft^^d,  nyft  q^lj  tbf^  ttxifi  was  qaite  the 
same  to  Mr.  Micawber  as  pajring  the  money,  hut  that 
Traddles  himself  hardly  kQ<»w  the  diffecence  until  he  had 
had  time  to  think  ahout  it 

•  Mr.  Micawber  walked  so  erect  befora  his  fellow  man, 
on  the  strength  of  this  virtuous  action,  that  his  chest 
kM)ked  half  as  broad  again  when  he  lighted  us  down- 
slaita  We  parted  with  great  heartiness  on  both  sides ; 
and  whan  I  had  seen  Traddles  to  his  own  door,  and  was 
going  home  alone,  I  thought,  among  the  other  odd  and 
ODDtradietovy  ^ings  I  mused  upon,  that,  "slippery  as  Mr. 
Micawber  was,  I  was  probably  indebted  to  some  compas- 
sionate  reoollectiai  he  retained  of  me  as  his  boy-lodger, 
ibr  oerer  having  been  asked  by  him  for  money.  I  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  had  the  moral  courage  to  reibsa 
it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  that  (to  his  credit  be 
H  written),  quite  as  well  as  I  did. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

A   LITTLB  00L1>  WAtBtt. 

Ur  n€(w  lilb  h«d  kstod  lor  more  tban  H  week,  attd  1 
waa  stronger  than  ever  io  tlioBe  iremeDdona  pracdeal 
resolutions  that  I  felt  tbe.crkis  required.  I  oontuioed 
to  walk  extremely  fa9t«  and  to  have  a  general  idea  that  I 
was  getting  on.  1  mude  it  :f^  role  ta  lake  as  mftieii  oot  of 
myself  as  I  possibly  eould,  in  my  Way  of  doing  every- 
thing  to  which  I  i^pplied  my  energies.  I  made  a  peried 
Tietiro  of  myself.  I  even  enteitmned  some  idea  of  par- 
ting myself  on  a  yegetaMe  diet,  vaguelf  ooneeiriBg  iha^ 
in  becoming  a  graminivorous  aniaial,  I  should  sacrifice  io 
Dora. 

As  y^  little  Dora  was  quite  unconscious  of  mj  deeu 
perate  firmness,  other w^e  than  as  my  letteia  darkly 
shadowed  it  forth.  But,  another  Saturday  came,  and 
on  that  Saturday  evening  she  was  to  be  at  Miss  Mills's  s 
and  when  Mr.  Mills  had  gone  to  his  whistKslob  (tele- 
graphed to  me  in  the  street,  by  a  bird-cage  in  the  draw- 
ing-room middle  window),  I  was  to  go  there  to  tea. 

By  this  time,  we  were  quite  settled  down  in  Buckini^ 
ham  Street,  where  Mr.  Dick  continued  his  copjring  in  a 
state  of  absolute  felicity.  My  aunt  had  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over  Mrs.  Crupp,  by  paying  her  off,  throwing  the 
first  pitcher  she  planted  on  the  stairs  out  of  window,  and 
protecting  in  person,  u^  and  down  the  staircase,  a  super- 
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amiierary  whom  she  engaged  from  the  outer  world 
These  vigorous  measures  struck  such  terror  to  the  hrea^t 
of  Mrs.  Oruppy  that  she  subsided  into  her  own  kitchen, 
under  the  impression  that  mj  aunt  was  mad.  My  aunt 
being  supremely  indifferent  to  Mrs.  Crdpp's  opinion  and 
everybod J  else's,  and  radicr  favoring  than  discouraging 
tbe  idea,  Mrs.  Orupp,  of  late  the  bold,  became  within  a 
few  days  so  fittut-bearted,  that  rather  than  encounter  my 
aunt  upon  the  staircase,  she  would  endeavor  to  hide  her 
portly  form  behind  doors  -—  leaving  visible,  however,  a 
wide  margin  of  flannel  petticoat  •—  or  would  shrink  into 
dark  oumen.  This  gave  my  aunt  sach  nnspeakable 
satisfaction,  that  I  believe  she  took  a  delight  in  prowUng 
up  and  down,  with  her  bonnet  insanely  perched  on  the 
top  of  her  head,  at  times  when  Mrs.  Crupp  was  likely 
to  be  in  the  way. 

My  auntt  being  uncommonly  neat  and  iagemous, 
made  so  many  little  improvements  in  our  domestic  ar- 
rangements, that  I  seemed  to  be  richer  instead  of  poorer. 
Among  the  rest,  she  converted  the  pantry  into  a  dre^sing'- 
room  for  me ;  and  purchased  and  embellished  a  bedstead 
A>r  my  occupation,  which  looked  as  like  a  bookcase  in 
th«  daytime  as  a  bedstead  oould.  I  was  the  object  of 
her  eoDStant  solicitude;  and  my  poor  mother  herself 
oould  not  h^ve  loved  me  better,  or  studied  more  how4o 
make  me  happy. 

Pej^etty  luul  eoiisklered  herself  highly  privileged  -in 
^eiflg;  allowed  to  partieipate  hi  these  labors;  and,  al-< 
though  she  still  retained  something  of  her  old  senUment 
3f  awe  in  reference  to:  my  aunt,  had  received  so  many 
fiMffks  of  encouragement  and  confidence^  that  they  were 
the  beet  friends  possible.  But  the  time  had  now  oome 
(1  am  speaking  of  the  Saturday  when  I  was  to  take  lea 
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Kt  Miss  UUIa's)  when  it  was  nocessuy  fer  ber  to  poton 
konKs  and  enter  oa  fb»  disebarge  of  the  datira  sbe  h*J 
aBdw(Bk«a  tn  behalf  of  Sana,  **  So  gDod-hj,  Baritii,* 
Mtd  mj'iiuiit,  "and  take  cue  of  jaurself !  lain  can 
I  never  tlaought  I  couU  be  sorrj  to  bae  yoa  1 " 

I  toA  P«ggMlj'  to  the  coHcfa-ofllce,  and  saw  ber  «C 
She  cried  at  parting,  and  confided  her  bntber  to  my 
friendship  a»  Han  had  done.  Wa  had  haanl  wM^ 
•f  bim  Binoe  he  went  away,  that  ■aony  aftenMMW. 

"  And  now,  ihj  own  dear  Davy,"  said  PeggatQr,  *■!( 
while  you're  a  prenlioe,  you  ahpuld  want  anj  mco^  la 
ipend  i  or  if,  when  you're  out  of  jour  timo,  xeff  dear, 
you  should  want  any  to  set  you  up  (and  jon  miut  da 
one  or  other,  or  both,  my  dariingy;  who  has  mcli  a  good 
right  to  aak  leave  to  leodit  jon,  aa  mj  uaeet  girl's  own 
old  Btupid  me  I  " 

I  wat  not  BO  savagely  iaJipendeat  as  t*  m^  anytfafag 
in  reply,  but  tbat  if  ever  I  bonrawed  meaey  of  any  one, 
I  would  b<9row  it  of  heb  Kext  to  ico^itiag  a  larg* 
uim  on  the  spot,  I  beKeve  ihia  gave  Peggotty  mM* 
oomlbrt  than  tnylhiiig  I  oobM  have  done. 

"  And,  n^  d«ai< !  "  whispered  Peggol^,  "  tell  the 
pretty  little  angel  that  I  ■boold  w  have  liked  to  n* 
ber,  oflly  for  a  vinatel  And  t^  hei  that  bafare  «be 
niatriM  my  btty,  III  oone  atid  amko  your  hoaaa  n 
l>eantiful  for  you,  if  you'll  let  me  !  " 

Ideola«adth«t  noboidy  abe  ikeidd  touch  it;  and  tUl 
gave  Pe^otty  aach  deligkl,  that  ahe  went  away  in  gmk 
■pint*. 

I  iatigued  myadf  u  mack  as  I  poasib.y  eouU  in  the 
Conine  aH  day,  by  a  variety  of  devioH,  and  at  the 
i^tpcuntad  time  in  the  evening  repaired  to  Hr.  mM 
ftFOet    Kr.  Ifills,  who  vras  a  teirible  feUow  to  fiJ 
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ftflieep  after  dinner,  had  not  jet  gone  out,  and  then, 
was  no  bird-cage  in  the  middle  window. 

He  kept  me  waiting  so  long,  that  I  fervently  hoped 
tile  dob  would  fine  him  for  being  late.  At  last  he  came 
oat  (  and  then  I  saw  my  own  Dora  hang  op  the  bird- 
cage, aAd  ,peep  into  the  balcony  tc  look  for  me,  and  roa 
in  again  when  she  saw  I  was  there  ;  while  Jip  remained 
behind,  to  bark  injorioosly  at  an  immense  batcher's  dog 
in  the  street,  who  could  have  taken  him  Uke  a  pill. 

Bora  came  to  the  drawing-room  door  to  meet  me; 
and  Jip  came  scrambling  oot,  tombling  over  his  own 
growls,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  a  Bandit ;  and 
we  all  three  went  in,  as  happy  and  loving  as  could  be. 
I  soon  carried  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  otrr  joys  — 
not  that  I  meant  to  d6  it,  but  that  I  was  so  full  of  the 
subject  —  by  asking  Dora,  without  the  smallest  prepara- 
tion^ if  she  could  love  a  beggar  ? 

My  pretty,  little,  startled  Dora !  Her  only  association 
with  the  word  was  a  yellow  face  and  a  nightcap,  or  a 
pair  of  crutches,  or  a  wooden  leg,  or  a  dog  with  a  decan- 
ter-stand in  his  month,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  and 
she  stared  at  me  with  the  most  delightful  wonder. 

*^  How  can  yon  ask  me  anything  so  foolish  ?  '  pouted 
Dora.    ^  Lov«  a  beggar  I  ** 

^  Dora,  my  own  dearest ! "  said  L  ^  /  am  a  beg- 
gar r 

^  How  can  you  be  such  a  silly  thing,*  replied  Dora, 
kq»ping  my  hand,  '^  as  to  sit  tliere,  telfing  such  stories  ? 
Ill  makef  Ji^  bite  you  I " 

Her  childish  way  was  the  most  delidoos  way  in  the 
A'brld  to  me,  but  it  was  accessary  to  be  explidt,  and  I 
solefluily  Mpeated : 

**  Dora,  my  own  life,  I  am  your  ruined  David  ! " 
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**  I  declare  111  make  Jip  bite  jou  I "  said  Dora,  Uiak 
log  her  carls,  ''  if  jou  are  so  ridiculous !  ** 

But  I  looked  ao  serious,  that  Dora  left  off  t^hakiDg 
her  curls,  and  laid  her  trembling  little  hand  upoa  mj 
shoulder,  and  first  looked  scared  and  anxious,  then  began 
to  cry.  That  was  dreadfuL  I  fell  upon  my  kneos  be- 
fore the  sofa,  caressing  her,  and  imploring  her  aot  to 
rend  my  heart ;  but^  for  some  time,  poor  litUe  Dora  did 
nothing  but  exclaim  Oh  dear!  Oh  dear!  And  oh,  she 
was  so  frightened  !  And  where  was  Julia  MiUs !  And 
oh,  take  her  to  Julia  MillSi  and  go  awaj,  please  I  until 
I  was  almost  beside  mjrself. 

At  last,  afler  an  agony  of  supplication  and  protestatioiu 
I  got  Dora  to  look  at  me,  with  a  hoi^ified  expreadoa  of 
face,  which  I  gradually  soothed  until  it  wai$  only  loving 
aad  her  soft,  pretty  cheek  was  lying;  against  mine.  Then 
I  told  her,  with  my  arms  cl^isped;  ];ound  her,  how  I  loved 
her,  so  dearly,  and  so  dearly  ;  how  I  felt  it  right  to  ofler 
to  release  her  from  her  engagement,  because  now  I  was 
I>oor ;  how  I  never  could  bear  it,  or  recover  it,  if  I  kwl 
her ;  how  I  had  no  fears  of  poverty,  if  i^he  had  none,  mj 
arm  being  nerved  and  my  heart  inspired  by  her ;  how  I 
was  already  working  with  a  counige  such  9^  none  but 
lovers  knew ;  how  I  had  begun  to  be  practical,  and  to 
look  in^>  the  ffiture j  how  a  erust  well-earned  was  aweeter 
^ar  than  a  feast  inherited ;  and  much  more  to  the  8am« 
purpose,  which  I  delivered  in  a  burst  of  passionate  elo* 
quence  quite  surprising  to  myself,  though  I  had  beea 
thinking  about  it,  day  and  night,  ever  since  my  aunt  uid 
astonished  me. 

^  Is  your  heart  mine  still,  dear  Dora  ? "  aaid  I, 
rapturously,  for  I  knew  by  her  clinging  to  me  thai  ll 
ivas. 
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«0h,  yes!"  cried  Dora.  "< Oh,  yes,  ifs  fill  yoars.  (M^ 
ioB't  be  dre^Hbl !  *" 

/  dreadfal !    To  Dora  1 

^  Don't  talk  aboat  being  poor,  and  working  hard  I** 
«id  Dora,  nestling  closer  to  me.     ^  Oh,  don't,  don't !  * 

•  My  dearest  love,"  said  I,  "  the  crust  well-earned  "  — 

^  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
crusts !"  said  Dora.  ^And  Jip  most  have  a  mutton- 
chop  CTery  day  at  twelve,  or  hell  die ! " 

I  was  charmed  with  her  childish,  winning  way.  I 
fondly  explained  to  Dora  diat  Jip  should  have  his  mut- 
ton-ehop  with  his  accustomed  regularity.  I  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  our  frugal  home,  made  independent  by  my  labor 
—  sketching-in  the  little  house  I  had  seen  at  Highgate, 
and  my  aunt  In  her  room  up-stairs. 

^  I  am  not  dreadful  now,  Dora  ?  "  said  I  ten^rly. 

**  Oh,  no,  no  t "  cried  Dora.  **  But  I  hope  your  a jnt 
will  keep  in  her  own  room  a  good  deal !  And  I  hope 
she's  not  a  scolding  old  thing  I " 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  love  Dora  more  than 
ever,  t  am  sure  I  did.  But  I  felt  she  was  a  little  im- 
ptacticable.  It  damped  my  new-bom  ardor,  to  find  that 
ardor  so  ^fficult  of  communication  to  her.  I  made  an- 
other trial.  When  she  was  quite  herself  again,  and  was 
curling  J!p*s  ears,  as  he  lay  upon  her  lap,  I  became 
grave,  and  said : 

M  My  own !    May  I  mention  something  ?  * 

^  Oh,  please  don't  be  practical !  "said  Dora  coaxingly. 
^  Because  it  frightens  me  so  I " 

"Sweet-heart!"  I  returned;  "(here  is  nothing  to 
alarm  you  in  all  this.  I  want  you  to  think  of  it  quite 
dtfierently.  I  want  to  make  it  nerve  you,  and  inspire 
you,  Dora !" 
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** 0\^ ,^ul  that^8  SQ  shodungl **  orif^  Pora. 

*^  My  love,  no.  PerseveraDoe  and  8ti?«ipgUi  of  f^WP* 
ker  will  enable  as  to  bear  mue^  worse  things.'' 

*^  But  I  haven^t  jgot  anj  streagth  ai  al^*  eaid  Don, 
Bhaking  Ker  curlsu  ''  Have  I,  Jip  ?  Ob,  do  kiss  Jip,  pad 
be  iigreeable  I " 

It  was  impossible  tp  resist  kissing  Jip^  when  ska  keld 
him  up  to  me  for  that  purpose,  putting  ber  own  bn^ 
rosy  little  moutb  into  kissing-form,  as  she  di^neeted  the 
;  operation,  which  she  insisted  should  be  perfonn^  sym- 
metrical ly,  on  the  centre  of  his  nose.  I  did  as  ahe  bade 
me  —  rewarding  myself  afterwards  for  my  o^di^oe  — 
and  she  charmed  me  out  of  my  graver  cha^cactar  Iqrl 
don't  luiow  how  long. 

^*  But,  Dora,  my  beloved  ! **  ^id  I,  i^  las^  resuoiing  it; 
^I  was  going  to  mention  something." 

Tlii^  Judge  of  the  ]Prerogative  CSourt  might  have  fidlea 
.  in  lo^  with  her,  to  see  her  fold  her  little  b^ods  a^  hold 
them  up,  begging  and  praying  me  not  tp  be  dreadful  any 
more^ 

^ Indeed  lam  not  going  tp  be«  my  d^liqgl**  I  as- 
sured her.  ^  Buty  Dora,  my  love,  if  you  will  iwww>tinw 
think,  —  not  despqndingly,  you  l^iow ;  far  iroin  that !  — 
but  if  you  will  sojaetimes  think — jiisl  to  eDcoorage 
yourself — that  you  are  engag^  tp  a  poor  oiau**  — 

**  Don't,  don't !  Pray  don't ! "  cried  Don^  «  It's  w 
very  dreadM !  * 

"  My  soul,  not  at  all !  '^  said  \  cheerfully.    •*  If  you 
will  sometimes  think  of  th^t,  and  look  about  now  and 
then  at  your  papa's  house-keeping,  and  endeavor  to  ac* 
j|uire  a  little  habit  ^-  of  accounts,  for  instance  "  — 
^     Poor  little  Dora  received  this  suggestipo  with 
thmg  that  was  half  a  sob  and  half  a  scream. 
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-*-  •*  It  would  be  §0  useful  to  us  afterwards,"  I  went 
Oti.  **  And  if  you  Would  promise  me  to  read  a  little  —  a 
little  Cookery  Book  that  I  would  send  jou,  it  would  be 
to  excellent  for  both  of  us.  ^or  our  path  in  life,  my 
Dora,**  aaid  1,  WArtnitig  with  the  sdbject,  **  is  stony  and 
rugged  liow,  Akid  it  resto  with  tis  to  stnootli  iL  We 
roust  fight  our  way  onward.  We  must  be  brave.  There 
are  obstacles  td  b^  inet,  and  we  must  meet  atid  crush 
themr  ' 

I  wa^  ^tkg  on  at  a  great  rate,  with  a  clinched  hand, 
and  a  most  cmthtisiasfic  countenance ;  bat  it  was  duite 
onneceseary  to  |)roceed.  I  had  said  enough.  1  had 
done  ft  agieiili.  Oh,  she  was  so  frightened !  Oh,  where 
was  Julia  Milb!  Oh,  take  her  to  Julia  iBiills,  and  go 
kway,  pka^ !  ^  thut,  in  short,  I  was  quite  distracted, 
•04  raved  abobt  the  drawing-room. 

I  AMPH^t  I  bad  killed  her,  this  time.  I  sprinkled 
Wtfter  <toi  Infer  fiUce.  I  went  down  on  my  knees.  I 
pldcked  at  my  bafir.  I  (tenounced  my^tf  as  a  remorseless 
brute,  and  a  ruthless  beast.  I  implored  her  forgiveness. 
I  bedovvgl^  &e^  to  k>6k^.  I  rkv^ged  itfiss  Hills's  work- 
bokYor  a  fldnelling^liottle,  and  in  my  agony  of  mind  ap^ 
plied  ah  ^dry  ne^le-c&se  instead,  atid  dropped  all  the 
iteedles  over  I>ora.  I  dhook  my  fists  at  Jip,  who  was  as 
frantic  as  myself.  I  did  every  wild  eltraragance  that 
ecftili  be  dione,  and  was  h  long  way  beyoira  the  end  cf 
aiy  wHs  when  Miss  MiUs  Came  into  th^'  room. 

'^Wbo  ha^tlone  thisl^  exclaimed  Miss  Mills,  succor* 
ing  ber  IHehd. 

I  repli^,  '^  7,  Mi^  Mills !    /  have  done  it !    Behold 
the  d^Mroyer  I  "^  —  or  wordi  to  that  effect  —  and  liid  my 
from  the  light,  in  the  sofa  cushion. 

At  AhBt  Miss  Mills  thought  it  was  a  quarrel,  and  ttiat 
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we  were  verging  on  the  Desert  of  Sahara ;  hot  she 
found  out  how  matters  stood,  for  mj  dear  affedionale 
little  Dora,  embracing  her,  began  exclaiming  that  I  wm 
**  a  poor  laborer ;  **  and  then  cried  for  me,  and  embtmcei 
ine,  and  asked  me  would  I  let  her  give  me  M  her  money 
to  keep,  and  then  fell  on  Miss  Milb's  neck,  sobbing  as  if 
her  tender  heart  were  broken. 

Miss  Mills  must  have  been  bom  to  be  a  bleadng  to  ns. 
She  ascertained  from  me  in  a  few  words  what  it  was  all 
about,  comforted  Dora,  and  gradually  convinced  her  that 
I  was  not  a  laborer  —  from  my  manner  of  stating  tbe 
case  J  believe  Dora  concluded  that  I  was  a  navigator, 
and  went  balancing  myself  up  and  down  a  plank  all  daj 
with  a  wheelbarrow  —  and  so  brought  as  together  io 
peace.  When  we  were  quite  composed,  and  Dora  had 
gone  up-stairs  to  put  some  rose-water  to  her  eyes,  Miss 
Mills  rangtfor  tea-  In  the  ensuing  interval,  I  told  Mi» 
Mills  that  she  was  evermore  n^  friend,  and  that  mj 
heart  must  cease  to  vibrate  ere  I  eonld  fbi^t  her  sym- 
f>atl^. 

I  then  expounded  to  Miss  Mills  what  I  had  endeav- 
ored, so  very  unsuccessfully,  to  expoond  to  Dora.  Miss 
Mills  replied,  on  general  principles,  that  the  Cottage  of 
content  was  better  than  the  Palace  of  cold  splendor,  and 
*hat  where  love  was,  al)  was. 

•  I  said  to  Miss  Mills  that  this  was  very  tme,  aad  who 
should  know  it  better  than  I,  who  loved  Dora  with  a 
love  that  never. mortal  had  experienced* yet.  But  on 
Miss  Mills  observing,  with  despondency,  that  it  were 
W«ll  indeed  for  some  hearts  if  this  were  so,  I  explained 
that  I  begged  leave  to  restrict  thp  observation  to  mortab 
of  the  masculine  gender. 

I  then  put  it  to  Miss  Mills,  to  say  whether  she  eon- 
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ddered  that  tk^re  waa  or  was  not  ahj  practical  meri 
fan  the  Miggestion  I  bad  been  anxious  to  inake,  ooncem- 
ing  tb,»  aecoubts^  the  house-ke^ingy  and  the  Cookery 
Book? 

iJMriaa  liiUa,  alkersome  ooaaideration,  thqs  repliled :' 

^Jklr.:Coppefffield^J  will  >be  plain  With  yoa.  Mental 
aaffering  and  trial  supply,  in  some  natures,^  the  place  of 
ftmn,  and  I  viU  bt  as  plain  with  yoQ  as  if  I  were  a 
ILadj  AMi)eas,  NcC  The  snggestion  is  not  Appropriate 
to  9W  Dorai  .  Oar  4eaitat  Dora  is  a  favorite  child  of 
nature, .  8>b^  is  a  thing  of  light,  and  airiness,  and  joy.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  if  it  could  be  done,  it  might  be 
weU,  hB4"-r    And  Kiss  MiUs  shook  her  head. 

I/;i«i9,  enoouiaged.  by  this  closing  admission  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Mills  to  ask  her,  whether,  fbr  Dora's  sake, 
if- she  had.  any  ;oppoitu*ity  of  hiring  her  attention  to'such 
preparations  for  an  earnest  life,  she  would  avail  herself 
of  it?  Miss  Mitfs  re[^tied  in  th^  aflnnative  so  readily 
Ibat  I  forljh^r  asked  her  if  she  would  take  •charge  of  the 
Cookery  Book ;  and,  if  she  ever  could  insinuate  ii  upon 
Dova's*  acoeptanee,  without  frightening  her,  undertake  to 
4o  me  that  crowning  service.  Miss  Mills  aocepM  this 
trust,  too ;  but  was  not  sanguine. 

And  Dora  returned,  looking  such  a  lovely  little  <ifea- 
tare,  that  I  really  doubted  whether  she  ought  io  be 
troubled  with  anything  so  ordinary.  And^ehe  loved  me 
iM^  miK)^  aad  wM  so  captivating  (particuiarly  when  she 
Wiitf  Jip  ftopd  on  his  hind-legs  for  tokst,  and  when  she 
pretended  to  hold  thai  nose  of  his  against  the  hot  tea- 
pot for  punishment  because  he  wouldn't),  that  I  felt  like 
4  sort  of  Monster  who  had  got  into  a  Fairy's  bower, 
when  I  thought  of  having  frightened  her,  and  made  her 
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Aft^r  tea  we  had  the  gaitar ;  and  Dora  sang  tboii' 
same  dear  old  French  songs  aboot  the  impoBsttiility  o( 
erer  on  any  account  leaving  off  dancing,  iia  ra  la.  La  fi 
la,  until  I  felt  a  much  greater  Monster  than  before; 

W^  had  only  one  chedt  to  our  pleasiM,  abdtimt^iap- 
peneA  a  little  #hile  before  I  took  raj  leaTC^  whan,  Mtn 
Mills  chancing  to  make  some  aUulsion  to  tcHAoitosr  mohh 
ing,  I  ualuckilj  let  out  that  being  obliged  io  exert  mp' 
self  now,  I  got  up  at  five  o'clock.  Whether  Dora  had 
any  idea  that  I  was  a  Private  WatehmlUi,  I  am  vmkM 
to  say ;  but  it  made  a  great  impression  on  bet,  aod  she 
neither  played  nor  sang  any  more. 

It  was  stfll  oil  her  mind  when  I  badb  her  adieii ;  and 
she  satd  to  me.  In  her  pretty  ooaxihg(  way— -  as  if  I  were 
a  doll,  I  os^  to  think  1 

^  Now  don't  get  up  at  Ave  o'obck,  yon  naog^y  boy. 
Ifs  so  noosensieal  I " 

""  My  bve^"  said  I,  <<  I  have  irork  to  dk>.^ 

<<But  doii'i  do  it!**  returned  Dora.  ^Wby  sImnM 
you  ?  " 

It  was  impossible  to  Bkj  to  that  sweet  litde  sarfMris^ 
ftoe,  otherwise  than  lightly  and  pbgrMly,  that  we  ittost 
work,  to  live. 

<<0h!    How  rSdicilbos ! "  eried  DmL 

"^  How  shall  we  live  without,  Dora  ?  **  said  t.  ^ 

«<How?    Anyhow  I "  said  Dora. 

She  deemed  to  think  she  had  quite  settfed  the  qaeatioti, 
and  gave  me  such  a  triumphant  litde  kiln,  dirscit  lloaa 
her  innocent  heart,  that  I  would  hardly  faave  put  her  out 
of  conceit  with  her  answer,  for  a  fortune. 

Well!  I  loved  her,  and  I  went  on  loving  her,  most 
absorbingly,  entirely,  and  completely.  But  goAig  on, 
too,  working  pretty  hard,  and  busily  keeping  red4iot  iV 
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irons  I  now  had  in  the  fire,  I  would  sit  sometiinet 
.  night,  opposite  mj  aunt,  thinking  how  I  had  fright* 
I  Dora  that  time,  and  how  I  could  best  make  mj  waj 
i  a  guitar-case  through  the  forest  of  difficalty,  until  I 
h  to  fiuicj  thai  mj  head  wai  taming  quite  grmj. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXVIIL 

A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNKB6HIP. 

I  DID  not  allow  my  resolotioo,  with  respect  to  tlit 
Parliamentarj  Debates,  to  cooL  It  was  one  of  the  iroof 
I  began  to  heat  immediatelj,  and  one  of  the  irons  I 
kept  hot,  and  hammered  at,  with  a  perseverance  I  maj 
honestly  admire.  I  bought  an  approved  scheme  of  the 
noble  art  and  mystery  of  stenography  (which  cost  me 
ten  and  sixpence)  ;  and  plunged  into  a  sea  of  perplexi^ 
that  brought  me,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  the  confines  of  dis- 
traction. The  changes  that  were  rung  upon  dots,  which 
in  such  a  position  meant  such  a  thing,  and  in  sack 
another  position  something  else,  entirely  different;  the 
wondei*ful  vagaries  that  were  played  by  circles ;  the  an- 
acoountable  consequences  that  resulted  from  marks  like 
flies'  legs ;  the  tremendous  effects  of  a  curve  in  a  wrong 
place;  not  only  troubled  my  waking  hours,  but  reap- 
peared before  me  in  my  sleep.  When  I  had  groped  my 
way,  blindly,  through  these  difficulties,  and  had  mastered 
the  alphabet,  which  was  an  Egyptian  Temple  in  itself 
hero  then  appeared  a  procession  of  new  horrors,  called 
arbitrary  characters ;  the  most  despotic  characters  1 
have  ever  known ;  who  insisted,  for  instance,  that  a 
thing  like  the  beginning  of  a  cobweb,  meant  expeet»* 
tion,  and  that  a  pen-and-ink  sky-rocket  stood  for  dis- 
advantageous.   When  I  had  fixed  these  wretches  in  wt^ 
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mind,  I  ibtiiid  that  they  had  driven  everything  else  out 
ef  it:  then,  begiimiiig  agaio,  I  fiirgot  them ;  while  I  was 
.pieking  them  up,  I  dropped  thi  other  fragments  of  the 
sjjStem  t  in  short,  it  va&  almost  lieart4>reaking. 

It  might  have  been  quite!  heart-breaking,  but  for  Doi«, 
who  was  the  stay  and  anchor  of  my  teinpest-Kiriven  bark. 
Every  scratch  in  the  scheme  waa  a  gnarled  oak  in  the 
Hareat  of  difficulty,  and  I  wtmt  on  cutting  them  down,  one 
after  another,  with  such  vigor,  Uiat  in  three  or  four 
BMnths  I  was  in  a  conditibn  to  make  an  experiment 
OB  one  of  our  crack  speakers  in  the  Commons.  Shall 
1  ever  forget  how  the  crack  speaker  walked  oflT  from  me 
before  I  begtiA,  aai  left  my  imbecile  pencil  staggering 
about  the  paper  as  if  it  were  in  a  fit! 

This  would  not  do,  it  was  quite  dear.  I  was  flying 
too  higbf  and  should  never  get  on,  so.  I  resorted  to 
Traddle»  for  advice ;  who  suggested  that  he  should  dic- 
tate 'speeches  to  me,  at  a' pace,  and  with  occasional  stop- 
pages^, adapted  to  my  weakness.  Very  grateful  for  this 
friendly  aid,  I  aceepted  the  pitoposal ;  and  night  afler 
night,  almost  every  night,  for  a  long  time,  we  had  a 
sort  of  private  Parliament  in  Buckingham-street,  after 
I  came  home  firom  the  Doetor^s. 

I  should  like  to  see  such  a  Parliament  anywhere  else  I 

My  aunt  apd«  Mr.  Dick  represented  the  Grovemment  or 

the  Oppositien  (as  the  case  nlight  be),  and  Traddles^ 

with  the  Moiotaneo  of  Enfield's  Speaker  or  a  volume. of 

parliamenlary  orations,  thnridered  astonishing  inveotivas 

against  them.     Standiag  by  the  table,  with  his  fiiiger  in 

the  page  to- Iseep  the  place,  and  his  right  arm  flourishing 

above  his  head»  Traddles,  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 

Sheridan,  Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Viscount  8id- 

mosth,  or  Mn  Canning,  would  work  himself  into  the 
VOL.  in.  11 
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mo0t  violent  heats,  and  delvner  ike  moet  withering  d»> 
Aonciaftions  of  the  jmitgHcj  and  oorraplHMi  of  my  aatt 
■ad  Mr*  Dick;  while  I  aaed  to  «it,  at  a  tittle  diiiaBe^ 
with  mj  note^book  on  mj  knee,  higging  atfier  hSm  nVk 
ail  mj.  might  and  main.  The  inconsiBtency  and  reek- 
loMme^B  of  Tnuidles  were  not  to  be  exceeded'  hf  aaj 
real  politictan.  He  was  (or  anj  description  of  poKey, 
ia  the  eonqiase  of  a  week ;  and  nailed  aft  soils  of  eirfsii 
to  ei^erj  dmominatien  of  mast  My  aunt  look«ig  veiy 
like  an  tmmoirable  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer,  woald 
ooeasionallj  throw  in  an  intermption  or  two,  as  **  Hear!* 
er  ^No!"  or  ^Oh!"  when  the  text  seemed  to  recjnire 
it:  which  was  always  a  signal  te  Mr.  Didc  (a  ^aikti 
country  gentleman)  to  follow>  lastHy  with  Iho  aame  cry. 
But  Mr*  Di<^  got  taxed  with  euoh  thiaga  in  the  ooone 
of  his  Parliamentary  career,  and  was  made  reapoosMe 
for  such  awful  consequences,  that  he  became  oneoarfbii- 
abk  in  his  mind  sometimes.  I  believe  he  actually  began 
to  be  aftaud  he  really  had  been  doing  somethlngj  teikfeg 
to  the  annihilation  of  the  British  ooottitotloii^  $md  the 
ruin  of  the  country. 

Often  and  often  we  pursued  these  dehales  until  the 
clock  pointed  to  midnight,  and  the  candles  were  haming 
down.  The  reeidt  of  so  much  good  practice  was,  that 
hj  and  by  I  began  to  keep  pace  with  TWiddles  pret^ 
weU,  and  should  have  been  quite  triumphant  If  I  had 
had  the  least  idea  what  my  aoles  were  ahovt.  But, 
aft^  to  reading  them  after  I  had  got  them,  I  nrfght  as 
well. have  copied  the  diin^se  iaecripttontf  on  an  Im- 
mense cdleetion  of  tea-chests,  or  the  golden  chameten 
en  ali  tie  great  red  and  green  bottlee  in  the  ehendittf 
-shepii 

There  was  nothing  for  k,  hut  to  torn  baA  and  haghi 
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■n  orer  again.  It  was  Teiy  hard,  but  I  turned  badk^ 
though  widi  a  heavy  heart,  and  began  laboriously  antf 
methodieiiUy  to  f^od  ovor  the  siime  tedkms  groniad  at  a 
umV§  pado;  atoppmg  to  eamaaine  mintitely  every  speck 
m  the  way,  en  afi  sklea,  and  making  the  nuitt  desp^ 
lie  eftwtt  to  know  theae  eltlsiire  dbaHMters  by  eiight 
wheforer  I  ttet  them.  I  was  always  panctoal  at  the 
oAdoi  at  ihe  Dodet's  too:  and  I  re^  did  worfkii  is 
the  cooinion  expression  is,  like  a  cart-horse* 

One  dajf  whea  I  went  to  the  Oonrtnons  as  usnal,  I 
fiwiid  .Mr.  Spcalow  in  the  doorway  looking  extremely 
grave,  and  talking  to  himself.  As  he  was  in  Uie  habit 
af.florapliimagof  pldnain  faia  head*— he  hkd  natondly 
a  short  throiity  and  1 4oaeriously  beKeve  he  oirerstatehed 
hiBBself-^I  waa  at ifrt  alarmed  by  tho  idaa  Urn*  he  was 
Bot  qnitenghiia  that  diveedon-i  hot  ho  soon  rehevt^  my 


Instead  of  returning  my  *<  Good^mOi^iag  "*  Widi  his 
tisiial  aflUiiity,  bokMkod  at  mo  hi  a  chsiant,  deremoni- 
OQS  manner,  and  coldly  requested  me  to  accompany  htm 
to  a  oertpUD  ooABe-hoose^  which  in  those  days,  hild  a  d6or 
opening  into  the  Commons,  just  within  the  little  ai^h- 
wm|t  in  St  PaoFb  okorth-yardk  I  oompliied^  In  a  Ver^ 
uncooifiirtaUo  stated  and  with  a  Warm  shoo^g  all  ore^ 
mo»  as  if  my  flftprehomnoos  were  breaknig  dut  kitb  buda. 
When  I  allowed  him  to  go  on  4  littlo  before,  6d  aooomit 
of  tho  aaffowilasS'of  the  way,  I  observed  that  he  carried 
his  head  withia  lofty  air  that  waa  partiioulariif  unpromia* 
iBg ;  «nd  my  mimi  itikgav^  mo  that  he  had  found  out 
about  my  darling  Dora* 

If  I  had  not  guessed  this,  on  the  way  to  the  <!tofiW' 
hooae,  I  eoold  hardly  have  faded  to  know  what  was  the 
mtiMt  wten  I  Mfewod  him  iwio  im  np-stairs  foom»  and 
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Iband  Miss  Murd«tone  tbere^  suppovlcd  by  a  b«ck«grouiij 
•f  sideboard,  oii  which  were  several  inverted  lamUen 
tuitainiQg  lempDSy  and  t^o  Qf  those  extraordioary  htnut, 
all  porn^ni,and  ^^tio^,  fiM*  #tiekiiig  knmM  and  forks  ia, 
which,  happily  for  maakind,  are. now  qbaokle. 

Miss  Mvutisto^e  gave  ine  her  ehiUy  fingarHBaUh,  and 
sat  se^rerejly  pgvi^  J^i^r*  Spenl^w  tihat  Ihe  4*o^9  igioarf 
pie  tpi  ^  chiii^  apd  sto9d  OQ  the  heat^bpcttg  infixmtoftfa 
fireplace. 

^Haye,  the  goodness  :l#  ahowUiv  Gop^erfMd^* 
Mr.  Spenlowy  **  what  you  Mve  in  year  leticiile^ 
Murdstone,'*  .. 

I  believe  it  was  the  old  identical  aUel-ckasped  retieak 
of  my  childhopdy  tha^ .  ihiit  up  Uke  a  bMe*  Cbmpraistag 
h^  lips^  in  lympitfthy  w^ith  the  snep,  Miaa  GHunisloae 
opened  it  -^  opening  her  mouth  a  littfe  laA  the.  aaane  iiae 
—  and  produced  my  last  letter  to  Dora,  teeaaiag  with 
Ql^resfions  of  devoted  affection. 

**  I.  believe  that  is  your  wiitiag*  Mf«  Ooppecield?* 
said  Mr*  Spenlow. 

.1  was  very  hot,  and  the  voice  I  heafd  Waa  iPerj  oalike 
minc^  when  I  aaidy  ^  It  isi  sir  1 " 

*'If  I  am  not  mistukeoi"  said  Mr.  Spenlow^  aa  Mast 
Mifrdstone  bromgbt  a  pai^ce)  of  letters  oat  efber  lecaeale, 
tied  round  with  th^  dearest  bit  of  blue  nbfaMi,  <^  those  are 
also  from  your  pen,  Mrv  Copperfidld  ?** 

I  took  them  fnvn  her  {with  a  mesl  deaototo  aaMatlan ; 
aii4^4|)ancing  at ^fsh . phwsea  at  tlie. top,. aa >^My -ever 
dparestaod  own  Doiat**  ^^Mybeftibelavied  angel,**  'Mv 
blessed  one  forever/'  and  the  like,  bluahed  deeply,  and 
Inclined  my  head. 

<<No,  thank  youl**  said  Mr«  Spenbw,  eeldly,.as  1 
ilieohaoically  offered  thesa  buck  to  him.     **l  witt'Mi 
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lepriTe  jou  of  tiiem.    Min  Mdrdstone,  be  so  giM  ai 
lo  proceed  ! "  • 

That  gentle  creature,  after  a  moment's  thoughtfbl 
Surrey  of  the  carpet,  delivered  herself -ivith  much  drj 
uoelion  as  Ibllowd : 

**  I  must  confess  lo  having  entertained  mj  saspicioas 
of 'Kiss  •Spenlow;  in  refertoe^to  David  >0opperfii3ld,  for 
aoope  time.  1  observed  Misa  Spenldw  and  Dtfvid  Cop* 
perfield  when  they  first  met;  and  tiie  iflipressioii  made 
vpon  me  then  was  not  agreeable*  Theidepntvity  bf  the 
human  heart  is  soch  " -—^^ 

^  You  will  oblige  me,  ma'am,"  intermptod  Mr.  SpeiH 
low,  ^  by  •ooofiniiig  yovrself  to  factb" 

Miss  MurdsttNie  east  down  her  eyes^  ahook'herhead 
as  if  protesting  against  this  nnseemiy  interroptioD^  and 
with  irowAiog  dignity  resunied : 

**fSmf»i  am 'to  oooiae  myself  to  faots,  I  will  state 
them  as  dryly  b»  I  can*  Perhaps  thai  wiU  be  considered 
an  acceptable  ooarse  of  prooeeding«  I  have  a&^eady  said, 
nr,  that  I  have  had  my  suspicions  of  Miss  Spenlow',  in 
reference  to  David  Copperfi^M,  for  some  lime.  I  have 
frequently  endeavored  to  find  decisive  oosroboration  of 
those  suapioiood,  bat  without  effeet  I  have  therefore 
forborne  to  mention  them  to  Miss  SpenlowVikther;'' 
looking  severely  at  him  ;  ^  kd^wiog  how  little  dispositibn 
there  usually  is  in  such  cases,  to  acknowledge  the  'con-* 
aoioBtiOQS'disehflVlge  Of  duty." 

Mv.  8peDk>w  seemed  quite  cowed  by  the  gentlemanly 
itemnesi  of  Miss  Murdsfooe's  manner,  and  deprecstcd 
her  severity  with  a  oonoiliatory  little  wave  of  his  hand. 

**  On  my  return  to  Norwood,  after  the  (leriod  of  ab- 
sence occasioned  by  my  brother's  marriage^"  pnrsued 
Ififlis  Mordstene  in  a  disdainftil  voice,  ^  and  on  the  retarn 
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•f  Mias  Spenlow  from  her  vMi  to  lier  friend  Miss  Ifil^ 
I  imagined  that  the  manner  of  Miss  Spenlow  gave  me 
greater  occasion  for  snspicioit  than  before.  Therefore  I 
watched  Miss  Spenlow  closely.'* 

Dear,  tender  little  Dora,  so  anoonidoiis  of  this  Dni|^ 
en's  eye* 

^  Stillt"  vesoined  Miss  Mnrdstoiie,  ^  I  (bofid  'no  prodT 
Qotil  last  liight.  It  app^arei  to  me  that  Miss  Spenkyir 
received  too  ^mmaj  letiers  from  her  fHend  Mise  MAls ; 
but  Miss  Mills  being  her  irierid  With  her  fathet's  M 
concurrence,"  another  telling  blow  at  Mr.  Spenlow,  *il 
was  not  for  jne  to  isterfere.  if  I  may  not  be  perta\tied 
to  allude  to  the  natural  depHivHy  of  the  hnman  heart, 
at  least  I /may  -—  I  most  -**-be  permitted,  so  fUr  to  reier 
to  mUptttoed  eonfideooe*" 

Mr.  Spenlow  apologetidilly  murmured  his  HKsent. 

''  hM  etening  after  tea,"  porsned  MiM  MniMMone, 
**  I  observed  the  little  dog  stardng,  nilUng,  ttid  ptmi^ 
ing  aboittt  the  drawftig-room^  worrying  something.  I  aaitf 
to  Miss  Spenlow,  *  Dora,  what  is  that  the  ddg  has  hi 
his  mouth  ?  It's  paper/  Wl»  Spenlow  iitimediately  pot 
her  hand  to  bar  froek,  ^ve  a  sudden  cfy,  and  ran  to 
the  dog*  I  interposed,  and  said  'Dora  my  lo^  yon 
most  permit  ma.'f* 

Oh  Jtp,  misdraUo  SpanieV  this  wretehednoas,  tfael^ 
was  your  workl 

''Miss  Spenlow  endeavored,"  said  Miss  Mol^dstOtie, 
^to  bribenw  With  kisses,  work4)Ozee,  and  smni! ^r^eles 
of  jewelry — that,  of  ooorse,  I  pass  over.  The  litde 
dog  retreated  voder  the  sofa,  on  my  approaching  him, 
and  was  with  great  difficulty  dislodged  by  the  ife-irons. 
Even  when  dislodged,  he  still  kept  the  letter  in  his 
mouth;  tfid  on  my  endeavoring  to  take  ft  linoin  ImnV 
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«t  tk»  imminent  risk  of  being  bitten,  be  kept  it  between 
Mb  teeth  bo  pertinacioasly  as  to  suflbr  himself  to  be  held 
Baspeaded  in  the  a>ir'bj  means  of  the  document  At 
length  I  obtafaMd  possession  c/f  it.  After  perusing  it,  I 
taxed  Mite  Spenlow  with  having  many  sueh  letters  in 
lier  possession ;  and  ultimately  obtained  fit>m  her,  the 
packet  which  is  now  in  David  Cop^Hlehfs  hand.** 

Sei«  she  ceased;  and  snapping  her  Mtienle  again, 
Imd  shutting  her  moulAk,  looked  as  if  she  might  be 
broken,  bilt  ooiHd  never  be  bent 

^  Yon  have  heard  Miss  Murdstooe,"  said  Mr«  Spen- 
low, turning  to  me.  ^I  beg  to  ask,  Mr.  Gopperfltid,  if 
you  have  anything  to  say  in  reply  f 

The  picture  I  had  before  me,  of  the  beadtiftiT  Mtde 
treasm^  of  my  heart,  sobbing  aoid  crying  aB  night  — 
of  her  being  alone,  frightened,  and  wretched,  then  -^  of 
her  having  so  piteously  begged  and  pn^yed  that  ^ny- 
beart^  woman  to  fergive  h»r  —  of  her  having  Taialy 
offered  her  those  kisses,  woik:-boxes,  and  trinkets  —  of 
her  being  in  sueh  grievous  distress,  and  all  fbr  m^  — 
very  mdch  impaired  the  little  dignity  I  had  been  able  to 
muster.  I  am  afraid  I  was  ii  a  trenndous  state  for  a 
nindte  or  so,  though  I  did  my  best  to  disguisa  it 

^  There  is  nothing  I  eaa  say,  sir,**  I  retnmed>  ^  ex- 
eept  that  all  the  blame  is  mine;    Dora''-^ 

^  Miss  Spenlow,  if  you  please,"  said  her  father,  ma* 
justically. 

—  ^was  induced  and  persuaded' by  me,"  I  went  on 
swalkming  that  colder  designatfDu,  ^  to  consent  td  this 
eoneedment,  and  I  bitterly  regr^  it/* 

^  Ton  are  very  much  to  blame,  sir,"  said  Vr.  Spen- 
low, walking  to  and  fro  opon  the  Vear^rug,  and  em- 
phasising what  he  said  with  his  whole  body  instelMl  of 
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his.  Letd,  oo  aoeDant  of  the  stiffness  of  his  cmvat  and 
spine.  ^YoB  ha?tt  done  a  stealthj  and  anbeeomiiig 
action,  Mr.  Copperfield.  When  I  lake  a  gentleman  to 
my  house,  no,  matter  whether  he  is  nineteen^  twea^- 
nine,  or  ninety,  I  take  him  Ihere  in  a  f^irtt  ^  confi- 
dence. If  he  ahuses  my  confidence,  he  oommits  a  ^ 
honorable  aetioof  Mr.  Copperfield*** 

"^  I  feel  it,  sir,  I  assui^  yooi**  I  retamed.  **  Bnt  I 
never  thonght  so,  before.  Sincerely,  honestly,  indeed, 
Mr.  Spenlow,  I  never  thought  so»  before..  I  love  Misi 
Spenlow  to  that  exient"^^ 

**PoohI  nonsense!"  sfud  Mr.  Spenlow,  reddeniof. 
*^  TrsLj  don't  tell  me  to  my  faee  that  yen  love  my  daugh- 
ter, Mr.  Copperfield !  ** 

<" Coqld  I  defend  my  conduct  If  I  did  not,  air.'" I 
returned  with  aU  heoi^ity. 

^Can  you  defend  year  conduct  if  you  do,  sir?"  said 
Mr*  Spenlow,  stopping  short  upon  the  heartb*rag.  ^  Have 
you- considered  your  years,  and.  my  daughter's  yeafns,  Mr. 
Copperfield  ?  Have  you  conaidered  what  it  is  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  that  should  subsist  between  my 
daughter  and  myself?  Have  you  considered -my  daugh- 
ter's station  in  life,  the, projects  I  may  contemplate  fiir 
her  advancement,  the  testamentafy  intentions  I  may  have 
with  reference  to  her?  Have  you  ooasidcnred  anything, 
Mr.  Copperfield?" 

'^Very  little,  sir,  I  am  afraid;"  I  answered,  speak- 
ttg  ta  him  aa  respectfully  and.  sorrowAilly  as  I  felt; 
<*  but  pray  believe  me,  I  have  considered  my  own  worldly 
{losition.  When  I  explained  it  to  you,  we  were  already 
wkff^i"  — 

*"  I  Bxe^"  said  Mr.  SpeBk>w,  mere  like  Punch  thaa 
I  had  ever  seen  htm,  as  he  energetically  struck  one  hand 
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open  the  other -t- 1  ecNildnot help  wjMng  thai eveii  i« 
my  deepairr^thet  joawiU  wot  talk  to  ne  of  engage- 
meDtflr  Mr*  Coppefffield ! " 

The  otherwise  immovable  Mi^  Mordfllone  laogbod 
eoiiteaptoeueljr  m  ooe  short  aj^Ilabla. 

^  When.  I  exphUoed  my  altered  position  tio  yoo,  sir, 
I  began  again,  substitating'  a  new  form  of  elpressioa 
for  what  was  so  unpalatable*  to  him,  *^  this  eofiioealmenit, 
iatot  which  I  ant  so  nniwippy'  as  to  have  led  Miss  8pen- 
low^  had  begun.  Sinee  I  hare  been  in  that  altered  po^ 
tion,  I  have  strained  every  nerve,  I  have  exerted  everj 
energy,  to  improve' it.  'I  iMn  snre  I  shall  impro^  it 
in  itiqie.  Witt  jon  grant  Me  tiose  — » any  length  of  time  ? 
We  are  both  so  young,  sir,"  — 

""Ton  are  right,"  artenriipted  Mr.  Spenlow,  nodding 
his  head  a  great  many  tinie%  and  irowBing  very  mneh, 
^yoa  are  both  very  yoangi  It's'  att  nonsense.  Let 
there  be  an  end  of  the  aeoaanaa  Take  away  those  let> 
terst  and  throw  them,  i*  the  ire*  Give  me  Miss  Spen- 
low's  letters  to  thrown  ia  the  dre;  and  idthoagh  oor 
future  intercourse  most^  yon  are  aware^  be  restricted  to 
the  Commons  here,  we  will  agree  to*  make  bo  fhrther 
mention  of  tlie  past.  Come^  Mr.  Oopperfleld,  yon  dbn't 
want  sense ;  and  this  is  the.  seasMe  oooMe.*^ 

N&'  I  eouMn't  think  of  agreeing  to  it  1  was  very 
sorry,  but  there  was  a  higher  ceasideratbn  than  sense. 
Lore  ims  above  all  earthly  ioonsiderations,  and  I  loved 
Doca  to  idolatiy,  and  Dora  >  loved  me.  I  didn't  exactly 
say  so;  I  softened  it  down  as  much  as  I  could;  but  I 
jnpli.ed  it,  and  I  'Was  resolate  upon  it.  I  don't  think  I 
(nade  myself  very  ridiculous,  iraf  I  know  I  was  resolute. 

''Very  well,  Mr.  Copperield^'' said  Mr.  8penk>w,  ""l 
aiust  try  ny  iollaenoe  with  my  daughter." 
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re^pintiont  whkh  itma  neither  a  «igh  nor  a  moaiiy  bol 
was  like  both,  gave  it  as  her  c^niiioa  tbat  he  alioall 
have  done  this  attfirsL 

''I  must  trj,"  smi  Mr.  Spanloaiv  confli^Mil  %y  On 
Bqp|K>rt)  ^  B^  iafitiaiioe  inth  mj  daogfatar*     Do  jont  de 
olkie  to  iakd  those  letters,  Mr.  Gopperfiekl?  "      F4)r 
had  laid  them  on  the  table. 

Tee.  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  wobid  sot  tkiiikit  wroaf 
bat  I  oouldn't  posnbfy  fake  tUem  ftom  Miss  Moi4 
stone. 

''Nor  firom  me?"  said  Mr.  Spenlow* 

N<H  I  replied  with  the  prai»iiiideatTeq>eotY  norftom 
him. 

"^  Yewy  veil  I "  «iid  Miv  SpenkMr. 

A  silence  suoeeeding,  I  was  imdeeiied*  wlietiiel*  to  go 
or  $taj.  At  length  I  lias  moving  t|Qietiy  towards  the 
door,  with  the  intention  of  sejiag  that  peiiiaps  I  shooM 
consult  his  feelings  best  by  withdrawing:  whM  be  said, 
with  bis  hands  hi  his  odat  pooketi^  into  whioh  it  was 
as  much  as  he  could  do  ito  :get  them ;  cad  irhh  whit 
1  should  otlU/*npon  the  whole,  a  decidedly  pious  air: 

''You  ar6  pnhfMf  ai/are^  Mr.  Cepperfield,  thai  1 
am  not  altogether  deMStafee  of^worldlj  pessessioiis,  and 
that,  m J  daughter  is  my  nem'est  and  dearest  felatrval^* 

I  hurriedly  ouide  bias  a  reply  to  the  eflfeet,  that  I 
hoped  the  error  into,  whioh  I  had  been  betmyed  hy  the 
le^fperate  nature  of  my  love,  did  not  Muee  hitn  to  think 
me  mercenary  .too* 

'VI  don't  allude  to  the  matter  m  that  light,"  said  Mr. 
Spentoar.  "It  w6old  bei  better  ibr  yourself,  find  all  of 
Mf  if  you  were  itteroenary^  Mr. OoffpeiVeid  —  I  ns^, 
if  you  were  tnore  disdreetand   less   influenoid   b)r  a0 
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MUb  jMXtkibl  atoiiMii0e*  Na  I  merelj  BKf,  wKb  qait€ 
mother  view,  joa  are  probably  aware  I  have  boom 
piKipertx  to  iNliuealh' ia  my  child  ?  ^ 

I  certainlj  auppt^sed  80. 

*»  And  j#a  MB  hlupdij  ibink,**  said  Mr^  Spealow,  *<  having 
i^peifettodof  whaliwe  see^  in  the  CoitmoM  here»  every 
day,  of  the.  van^oa  tmaooou^taUe  and  acgligeiit  pn>eeed- 
ings  of  men,  in  respect  of  their  testamentary  arrenge* 
mml«— ^of  til  flilljetta^  the  one  of  wfaieh  perhaps'  the 
Ql0inges(^  f^elatioBft  ef  human  inoonsistaBcy  are  to  he 
9M(  l^ith  T*T  bnft  thai  knine  are  made  ?  " 

I  inclined  my  head  in  acquiescenee. 

"^  X  shoiitd  mA  allow^'^  Mid  Mi*.  Spenlow,  with  an  evi- 
dent iiieraa^  of  psoas  sentiment,  and  slowly  shaking 
his  haad  as  he  poised  himself  upon  his  toes  and-  iieels 
altemfttelyy  ^my  doitable  proviston  for  my  child  to  be 
iofloeooed  by  a  pieae  ^  yoiithivl  folly  Kke  the  present 
It  is  mere  fi^y*  Mere  nonsense.  In  a  little  while,  it 
wiU  weigh  li|^r  than  aay^  feather.  But  I  might -^  I 
migfit — if  this  silly  bdsineis  were  not  c6mpietety  relia* 
qoished  altogether,  he  iodneedin  some  anzioos  moment 
to  guard  her  from,  tnd  surffound  her  with  protections 
•ipifMit,  the  eoaseiiaences  of  any  foolish  «tep  in  the  way 
of  marriage.  Now,  Mr.  Gopperfleld^  I  hope  that  yoo 
will  qot^  vender  it  neclBssary  fbv;  me  to  open,  even  for  a 
qiiarlar  of  an  heals,  that  dosed  page  in  the  book  of  life, 
and  oaiettle^  ev«i  fhrn  quarter  of  an  hour,  grave  afiair 
long  since  CQasposed*- 

There  wns  a  sisrenity,  a  tranquillity,  a  calm^snnset  air 
ahoiit  him,  whieh  qnitcl  affected  tne.  He  yisa  so  peace* 
f^l  i^ad  resigoed>^  cleaHy  had  his  affans  in  iroch  petfect 
Ifain,  and  so  systematically  wotand  up»-^  that  he  was  a 
fpi#  |9  f^A  touehed  in  the  conteaiplatioo  of.    I  reaiy 
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think  I  taw  tears  rise  to  his  eyes,  from  tke  depdi  of  Ml 
owD  feeling  of  all  this. 

But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  dettj  Dora  and 
mj  own  heart  When  he  told  me  I  had  better  taki 
a  week  to  consider  of  what  he  had  said,  how  could 
I  sftj  I  wouldn't  take  a  week^  yet  how  could  I  fiul  to 
know  that  no  amount  of  wed»  could-  mflaenoe  audi  \an 
aa  mine  ? 

**  In  the  mean  time,  confer  with  Miss  Trotwood^  or 
with  any  person  with  any  knowledge  of  life,"  said  Mr. 
Spenlow,  adjusting  hb  cravat  with  both  bands.  **  Take 
a  week,  Mr.  CopperfiekL" 

I  submitted ;  and,  with  a  countenanoe  as  expressive  as 
I  was  able  /to  make  it  of  dejected  and  despMring  con- 
stancy, came  out  of  the  room.  Miss  Mprdstoae^s  heavy 
eyebrows  followed  me  to  the  door  -—  I  say  her  eyebrows 
rather  than  her  eyes,  because  they  were  madi  more  im- 
portant  m  her  fiusd  —  and  she*  looked  so  exactly  ss  she 
used  to  look^  at  ibout  that  hour  of  the  morning,  in  our 
parlor  at  Blooderstone,  that  I  could  have  fancied  I  had 
been  breakii^  down  in  my  lessons  again,  and  that  the 
dead  weight  on  my  mind  was  that  horrible  old  spelling* 
book  with  oval  woodcuts,  shaped,  to  fliy  yoothAil  fimcyi 
like  the  glasses  out  of  spectacles; 

When  I  got  to  the  office,  and,  sbottiilg  oat  old  Tiffey 
and  the  vest  of  them  with  *  my  hanpis,  sal  at  my  desk,  in 
my  own  particular  nook^  thinkinf  sf  this  earthqui^e  thai 
had  taken  place  so  unexpectedly,  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  .my  spirit  cnrsmg  Jip,  I  fell  into  such  a  state  of  tor- 
ment about  Dora,  that  I  wonder  I  did  not  take  ap  my 
hat  and  rush  insanely  to  Norwood.  The  idea  of  their 
fngbtening  her,  and  making  her  cry,  and  of  my  aol 
being  ther«*  to  comfort  her,  was  so  excmdatiiig,  thai  it 
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impelled  me  to  write  m  wild  letter  to  Mr.  Spenlow,  be- 
seedling  Kim  not  to  visit  upon  her  the  conseqaences  of 
mj  awfbl  destiny.  I  implored  him  to  spare  her  gentle 
natare  —  not  to'  cfush  a  fragile  flower  —  and  addressed 
him  generally,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  as  if/ in- 
stead of  being  her  filther,  he  had  been  an  Ogr^,  or  the 
Dragoa  of  Wantfey.  This  letter  I  scialed  aiid  laid  upon 
his  desk  before  he  returned;  and  when  he  came/ in,  f 
saw  him,  tiiroagh  tile  half-opened  dooi^  of  his  xioom,  take 
it  up  and  tead  It 

He  said  nothing  about  \l  all  the  morning;  but  before 
he  went  away  in  the  aflemoon  he  called  me  in,  and  told 
me  that  I  need  ilot  make  myself  at  all  lineasy  about  his 
danghtei^  happiness.  He  hud  assured  her,  he  said,  that 
it  was  all  noAs^se ;  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  to 
her.  He  believed  he  was  an  indulgent  father  (as  indeed 
he  was),  and  I  might  spare  hiys^lf  any  solicitude  on  her 
aoeotint 

^  Ton  may  miak^  it  nck^ssary,  if  you  are  foolish  or 
obstinate,  Mr.  Cof^pe^eld,'*  he  observed,  ^  for  me  to 
send  my  di^ughter  abroad  again,  for  a  term ;  but  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  you.  I  hot^e  you  will  be  wiser  than 
that,  in  a  few  days.  As  to  Miss'lMurdstone,"  for  I  had 
alluded  to  her  in  tlie  letter,  ^I  respect  that  lady^s  tigi- 
lanoe,  and  feel  obliged  to  het*;  but  she  has  strict  charge 
to  avoid  the  snbjdct  AH  I  desire,'  Mr.  Copperfield,  is^ 
th»i  it  shonld  b4)  fi)rgotteii.  All  y6u  have  got  to  do,  Mr. 
QoppoMeld,  is,  td  fbrget  it" 

AUI  In  the  noie  I  W^ote  to  Miss  Mills,  I  bitterly 
qootcid  this  sentiment  All  I  had  to  do,  I  said,  with 
glooaiy  sarcasm,  was  to  forget  Dora.  That  was  all,  and 
iHuit  was  that?  I  entreated  Miss  Mills  to  see  me,  that 
efeoing.    If  it  could  not  be  done  with  lir.  Mills's  ^ano 
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tion  apd  ooncurrenoe,  I  besoqght  «  ckindestiiie  intorfiev 
in  the  back  kitchen  where  the  Mangle  waa.  I  iBfaraei 
her  that  my  reason  was  toUering  on  its  thixHie,  and  anif 
she.  Miss  Mills,  coald  prevent-  its  being  depoaed.  I 
signed  mjself,  hers  distractedly ;  and  I  eonldo't  help 
feeling,  whan  I  read  this  composition  over^  before  send 
ipg  it  by  a  porter,  that  it  was  soqiething  in  ^llie  alyk  of 
|[r.  Micawber. 

However,  I  tent  tL  At  n^fal  I  repaired  to  Min 
Mills's  street,  and  walked  np  and  down,  Qnt9  I  was 
stealthily  fetched  in  by  Miss  Mills's  oaaid,  and  taken  the 
area  way  to  the  bad^  kitchen.  I  have  since  aeen  reasoa 
to  believe  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent  mj 
going  in  at  the  front  door,  and  beiqg  shown  ap'  into  the 
drawing-room,  except  Miss  Millsfs  love  of  the  mmantie 
and  myst^rions. 

In  the  back  kitchen  I  raved  as  beeame  me,  I  weal 
there,  I  suppose,  to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  am 
qnite  snre  I  did  it  Miss  MiUs  had  received  a  hasty 
ifote  from  Dora,  telling  her  ^lat  pdl  was  diseoTeied,  and 
saying,  ''Oh  pray  come  to  me,  Jnlia,  do^  do!"  Bat 
Miss  Mills,  mistrusting  the  acqeptability  of  her  preaenee 
to  th^  higher  powers^  had  not  y^t  gone ;  and  we  wen 
all  benighted  in  the  Desert  of  Sahanu 

Miss  MilU  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  words,  and  liked 
to  pour  them  qut.  1  coold  pot  help  feeMiig,  tkoQgh  sh» 
mii^led  her  tears  with  mine,  that  she  had  a  dreadfal 
luxury  in  our  afflictions.  She  petted  them,  aa  I  may 
say,  and  ipade  the  niest  of  them.  A  deep  gnlfy  ahe  <^ 
sfirvpd,  had  opened  between  Dora  and  me,  and  Lov^ 
eptald  pnly  span  it  with  its  rainbow.  Love  moat  anCer 
m  this  ^tem  world ;  it  eyer  had  been  so^  it  ever  woold 
be  so.    No  matter,  Miss  Mills  remarked.    Qearte  ep» 
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flned  bj  cobwebs  woald  bant  at  last,  and  then  Love  inu 
avenged. 

This  was  small  cotisolalian,  but  Wm  Hillt  woiriiD\ 
eneoarage  fallaekHib  hopes*  ShiB  ttade  me  madr  more 
wretched  than  I  was  before^  and  I  Mt  (and  lold  her 
with  the  deepest  gratitude)  that  she  was  indeed  a  fnend. 
We  renoWed  that  sh^  should  90  to  Decaihe  first  thing 
in  the  morningi  and  find  sonlie  means  of  assvring  her 
either  bf  looks  er  words,  of  my  devodoB  and  miserj. 
We  parted,  overwhelmed  with  grief;  and  I  thii^  Miss 
Mills  eiyojred  herself  completely. 

I  confide!  all  to  mj  fttint  whcb  I  got  home;  and  in 
spite  of  aSi  shs  cauld  say  fd  roe,  went  to  beddcspiiFing. 
I  got  up  despairing,  nnd  went  oilt  dfespiairing.  It  was 
Saturday  morning,  and  I  went  straight  to  the  Connktos. 

I  was  surprised,  when  I  caitte  within  sight  of  00^  of- 
fiee*door,  to  see  the  ticket*portera  standing  evtside  talk- 
ing together,  and  some  half-dosen  stragglers  gazing  at 
the  windows,  which  were  shut  up.  I  qukkenied  my  paoe^ 
and,  passing  among  them,  wondering  at  their  looks,  went 
hurriedly  in. 

The  clerks  were  tbere^  but  nobody  was  doing  Any- 
thing. Old  Tiffey,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  I  should 
think,  was  sitting  on  somebody  else's  sUxi,  and  had  not 
hung  up  his  hat. 

<*  This  is  a  dreadful  calamity,  Mr.  Copperfield^^  said 
he,  as  I  entered. 

"*  What  is  ?  "  I  exclaimed.    *'  What^s  the  mattior  ?  ** 

*«  Don't  you  know?"  cried  Ttffey,  and  all  the 
ff  tbem,  oommg  round  me. 

«" No! **  said  I,  looking  from  face  to  fmo^ 

«"  Mr.  Spenlow/' said  Tiffey. 
: «  What  about  htm  ?  " 
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tremelj  difficult,  I  heard,  to  make  out  what  he  owed, 
or  what  he  had  paid,  or  of  what  he  died  possessed.  It 
was  considered  likelj  that  for  years  he  ootild  have  had 
no  dear  opinion  on  these  subjects  himself.  By  little  and 
little  it  came  out,  that,  in  the  competition  on  all  poiots 
of  appearance  and  gentility  then  running  high  in  the 
Commons,  he  had  spent  more  than  his  professional  in- 
cx}me,  which  was  not  a  very  large  orib,  and  had  reduced 
his  private  means,  if  they  ever  had  been  great  (wHdi 
was  exceedingly  doubtful),  to  a  very  low  ebb  indeed 
There  was  a  sale  of  the  furniture  and  lease,  at  Nor- 
wood ;  and  Tiffey  told  me,  little  thinking  how  mterested 
I  was  in  the  story,  that,  paying  all  the  just  debts  of 
the  deceased,  and  deducting  his  share  of  out-standing 
bad  and  doubtful  debts  due  to  the  firm,  he  wouldn't 
give  a  thousand  pounds  for  all  the  a^ets  remammg. 

This  was  at  the  expiration  of  about  six  weeks.  I  bad 
suffered  tortures  all  the  time;  and  thought  I  really  must 
have  laid  violent  hands  upon  myself,  when  Miss  Mills 
still  reported  to  me,  that  my  broken-hearted  little  Dora 
would  say  nothing,  when  I  was  mentioned,  but  **  Oh, 
poor  papa  I  Oh,  dear  papa !  **  Also,  that  she  had  tic 
other  relations  than  two  aunts,  maiden  sisters  of  Mr 
Spenlow,  who  lived  at  Putney,  and  who  had  not  held 
any  other  than  chance  communication  with  their  brother 
for  many  years.  Not  that  they  had  ever  quarrelled 
(Miss  Mills  informed  me)  ;  but  that  having  been,  on  the 
iccasion  of  Dora's  christening,  invited  to  tea,  when  they 
considered  themselves  privileged  to  be  invited  to  dinner, 
they  had  expressed  their  opinion  in  writing,  that  it  was 
**  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  "  that  they  should 
stay  away.  Sinc^  which  they  had  gone  their  road,  and 
their  brother  had  gone  his. 
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These,  two  ladies  now  emerged  from  their  retiiementi 
and  proposed  to  take  Dora  to  live  at  Putney.  Doi'a, 
cliogiog^to  them  both,  and  weepipg,  exclaimed,  ''O  yesy 
aunts!  Please  take  Julia  Mills  and  me  and  Jip  to 
Putney  I "     So  they  went,  very  soon  afler  the  funeral. 

How  I  found  time  to  haunt  Putney,  I  am  sure  I  don't 
k}\Qiw ;  but  I  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  prowl 
about  the  neighbc^rhood  pretty  often.  Miss  Mills,  for  tbe 
more  exaqt  discharge  of  the  dpties  of  friendsbip,  kept  a 
journal ;  and  she  used  to  oKet  me  sometimes,  on  the 
Common,  and  read  it,  or  (if  she  had  not  time  to  do  that) 
lend  ,it  tp  me.  How  I  treasured  up  the  entries,  of  which 
I  spliyoin  a  sample ! 

*}  Monday*  My  sweet  D.  still  much  depressed.  Headr 
ache.  Called  attention  to  J.  as  being  beautifully  sleek. 
D.  fondled  J.  Associations  thus  awakened,  opened  flood- 
gates of  sorrow.  Rush  of  grief  admitted.  (Are  tears 
the  dewdrops  of  the  heart  ?     J.  M.) 

"  Tuesday.  D.'  weak  and  nervous.  Beautiful  io  pal* 
lor.  (Do  we  not  remark  this  in  moon  likewise  ?  J.  M.) 
D.  J.  M.  and  J.  took  airing  in  carriage.  J.  looking  put 
of  window,  and  barking  violently  at  dustmen,  occasioned 
smile  to  overspread  features  of  D.  (Of  such  slight  links 
»  chain  of  life  composed  I     J.  M.) 

''  Wednesday.  D.  comparatively  cheerful.  Sang  to 
^r,  as  congenial  melody,  Evening  Bells.  Effect  not 
K)Otiiing,  but  reverse.  D.  inexpressibly  affected.  Found 
sobbing  atlcrwards,  in  own  room*  Quoted  verses  re« 
spccting  self  and  young  Gazelle.  Ineffectually.  Also 
referred  to  Patience  on  Monument.  (Qy.  Why  on 
Monument  ?    J.  M.) 

^  Thursday.  D.  certainly  improved.  Better  night 
Slight  tinge  of  damask  revisiting  cheek.     Resolved  ti 
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mentkm  name  of  D.  C.  Introdooed  same,  caotioiislj,  ia 
eoarse  of  airing.  D.  immedtatelj  overcome.  *  Ob,  dear, 
dear  Jolia  1  Oh,  I  have  been  a  naaghtj  and  uadfltiful 
ehild!'  Soothed  and  caressed.  Drew  ideal  pictnre 
of  D.  C  on  verge  of  tomb.  D.  again  overcome.  ^Oh, 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Oh,  take  me  8om» 
where  1 '  Much  alarmed.  Fainting  of  D.  and  giasr  of 
water  from  pablic-house.  (Poetical  affinity.  Cheeker> 
ed  sign  on  door-post;  checkered  bvman  life.  Aktt! 
J.  M.) 

**  Friday.  Day  of  incident  Man  appears  in  kita^ea, 
with  blue  bag, '  for  lady's  boots  left  oat  to  heeL*  Cook 
replies,  *No  such  orders.'  Man  argues  point.  Cook 
withdraws  to  inquire,  leaving  man  alone  with  J.  On 
Cook's  return,  man  still  argues  point,  bat  ultimately  goes. 
J.  missing.  D.  distracted.  Information  sent  to  police. 
Man  to  be  identified  by  broad  nose,  and  legs  like  balus- 
trades of  bridge.  Search  made  in  every  direction.  No 
J.  D.  weeping  bitterly,  and  inconsolable.  Renewed 
reference  to  young  Gazelle.  Appropriate,  but  unavail- 
ing. Towards  evening,  strange  boy  calls.  Brought  into 
parlor.  Broad  nose,  but  no  balustrades.  Says  he  wants 
a  pound,  and  knows  a  dog.  Declines  to  explain  farther, 
though  much  pressed.  Pound  being  produced  by  D. 
takes  Cook  to  little  house,  where  J.  alon^  tied  ap  to  leg 
of  table.  Joy  of  D.  who  dances  round  J.  while  he  eats 
his  supper.  Emboldened  by  this  happy  change,  mention 
D.  C.  up-stairs.  D.  weeps  afresh,  cries  piteonsly.  *  Oh, 
don't,  don't,  don't  It  is  so  wicked  to  think  of  anything 
but  poor  papa ! '  —  embraces  J.  and  sobs  herself  to  sleep. 
(Must  not  D.  C.  confine  himself  to  the  broad  pinions  of 
Time?    J.  M.)" 

Miss  Mills  and  her  journal  were  my  sole  oonsolatioo 
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at  this  period.  To  see  her,  who  had  seen  Dora  bat  a 
little  while  before  —  to  trace  the  initial  letter  of  Dora'^ 
name  through  her  sympathetic  pages  —  to  be  made  more 
and  more  miserable  by  her  —  were  my  only  comforts. 
I  felt  as  if  I  bad  been  living « in  a '  palace  of  carda 
which  had  tumbled  down,  leaving  only  Miss  Mills  and 
roe  among  the  roiii»;  as  if  soiae  glim  enchanter  had 
drawn  a  magic  circle  round  the  innocent  goddess  of 
my  hearty* Which  nothing  iadeed  but  those  sama  stmng 
pinions,  eapable  of  carrying  so  many  people  ovwr  m 
Modiy  woqU  enable  Hie  taiai&terl 
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moment  I  feel  an  altered  person*  The  ctrcumstauoef 
that  distressed  me  are  not  changed,  since  I  came  into 
this  room ;  but  an  influence  comes  over  me  in  that  short 
interval  that  alters  me,  oh,  how  much  for  the  better  1 
What  is  it?     What  is  your  secret,  Agnes  ?** 

Her  bead  was  bent  down,  looking  at  the  fire. 

"^  It's  the  old  storj,"  said  I.  ^  Don't  laagb,  when  I  say 
it  was  always  the  same  in  little  things  as  it  is  in  greidcr 
ones.  My  old  troubles  were  nonsense,  and  now  thej  are 
serious ;  bat  whenever  I  have  gone  awaj  from  mj 
adopted  sister"  — 

Agnes  looked  up  —  with  such  a  Heavenly  &ce!  — 
and  gave  me  her  hand,  which  I  kissed. 

"  Whenever  I  have  not  had  you,  Agn^,  to  advise  and 
approve  in  the  beginning,  I  have  seemed  to  go  wild,  and 
to  get  into  all  sorts  of  difficulty.  When  I  have  oome  ta 
you,  at  last  (as  I  have  always  done),  I  have  oome  to 
peace  and  happiness.  I  oome  home,  now,  like  a  tired 
traveller,  and  find  such  a  blessed  sense  of  rest ! " 

I  felt  so  deeply  what  I  said,  it  affected  me  ao  sin- 
cerely, that  my  voice  failed,  and  I  covered  my  fiice  with 
my  hand,  and  broke  into  tears.  I  write  the  truth.  What- 
ever contradictions  and  inconsistencies  there  were  within 
me,  as  there  are  within  so  many  of  us ;  whatever  might 
have  been  so  different,  and  so  moch  better;  whatever 
I  had  done,  in  which  I  had  perversely  wandered  away 
from  the  voice  of  my  own  heart ;  I  knew  nothing  of.  1 
only  knew  that  I  was  fervently  in  earnest,  when  I  felt 
t]ie  rest  and  peace  of  having  Agnes  near  me. 

In  her  placid  sisterly  manner ;  with  her  beaming  eyes ; 
with  her  tender  voice ;  and  with  that  sweet  compoeare, 
which  had  long  ago  made  the  house  that  held  her  ^uite 
a  sacred  place  to  me ;  she  soon  won  me  from  this  weak* 
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ness,  and  led  me  on  to  tell  all  that  had  happened  bince 
our  last  meeting. 

**  And  there  is  not  another  word  to  tell,  Agnee,"  said 
I,  when  I  had  made  an  end  of  my  confidence.  "Now, 
my  reliance  is  on  you." 

**Bat  it  mast  not  ])e  on  me,  Trotwood,*  returned 
Agnes,  with  a  pleasant  smile.  ^  It  must  be  on  some  one 
else." 

••  On  Dora  ?  *•  said  I. 

**  Assuredly.* 

"  Why,  I  have  not  mentioned,  Agnes,"  said  I,  a  little 
embarrassed,  '*  that  Dora  is  rather  difficult  to  —  I  would 
not,  for  the  world,  say,  to  rely  upon,  because  she  is  the 
soiil  of  purity  and  truth  —  but  rather  difficult  to  —  I 
hardly  know  how  to  express  it,  really,  Agnes.  She  is  a 
timid  little  thing,  and  easily  disturbed  and  frightened. 
Some  time  ago,  before  her  father's  death,  when  I  thought 
it  right  to  mention  to  her  —  but  Fll  tell  you,  if  you  will 
bear  with  me,  how  it  was." 

Accordingly,  I  told  Agnes  about  my  declaration  of 
poverty,  about  the  cookery-book,  the  house-keeping  ac- 
counts, and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

••  Oh,  Trotwood ! "  she  remonstrated,  with  a  smile. 
**  Just  your  old  headlong  way !  You  might  have  been 
in  earnest  in  striving  to  get  on  in  the  world,  without 
being  so  v(*ry  sudden  with  a  timid,  loving,  inexperienced 
girl-    Poor  Dora!" 

I  never  heard  such  sweet  forbearing  kindness  ex- 
pressed in  a  voice,  as  she  expressed  in  making  this 
reply.  It  was  as  if  I  had  seen  her  admiringly  and 
tenderly  embracing  Dora,  and  tacitly  reproving  me,  by 
her  considerate  protection,  for  my  hot  haste  in  fluttering 
that  little  heart.  I*,  was  a«  if  I  had  seen  Dora,  in  alt 
VOL.  m.  18 
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ber  fascinating  artlessneBS^  cai^asing  Agnes,  and  Umik 
ing  her,  and  coaxinglj  appealing  against  me,  and  bfirg 
me  >\Hth  all  her  childish  innooenoe. 

I  felt  so  grateful  to  Agnes,  and  admired  her  so !  I 
saw  those  two  together,  in  a  bright  pexspectivey  sudi 
well-associated  friends,  each  adorning  the  other  so  moch ! 

'*  What  ought  I  to  do  then,  Agnes  ?  "  I  ioqaired,  after 
looking  at  the  fire  a  little  while.  ^<What  would  ii  bs 
right  to  do  ?  " 

*'  I  think,"  said  Agnes,  ^  that  the  honorable  coarse  to 
take,  would  be  to  write  to  those  two  ladies.  Don't  joa 
think  that  any  secret  course  is  an  unworthy  one  ?  " 

"  Yes.     If  you  think  so,"  said  I. 

**  I  am  poorly  qualified  to  judge  of  sudi  matters,"  vo- 
plied  Agnes,  with  a  modest  hesitation,  *^  but  I  oertainlj 
feel  —  in  short,  I  feel  that  your  being  secret  and  clandes- 
tine, is  not  being  like  yourself." 

*'  Like  myself,  in  the  too  high  opinion  yon  have  of  me^ 
Agnes,  I  am  afraid,"  said  I. 

*'  Like  yourself,  in  the  candor  of  your  nature,"  she  re- 
tunied ;  ^  and  therefore  I  would  write  to  those  two  ladies. 
I  would  relate,  as  plainly  and  as  openly  as  possible,  all 
that  has  taken  place ;  and  I  would  ask  their  permisskio 
to  visit  sometimes,  at  their  house.  Considering  that  you 
are  young,  and  striving  for  a  place  in  life^  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  say  that  you  would  readily  abide  by 
any  conditions  they  might  impose  upon  you.  I  woold 
entreat  them  not  to  dismiss  your  request,  without  a  re^ 
erence  to  Dora;  and  to  discuss  it  with  her  when  they 
should  think  the  time  suitable.  I  would  not  be  tos 
vehement,"  said  Agnes,  gently,  ^  or  propose  too  miicfa. 
I  would  trust  to  my  fidelity  and  perseverance  —  and 
to  Dora." 
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^  Bat  if  they  were  to  frighten  Dora  again,  Agnea,  by 
speaking  to  her/'  said  I.  ^And  if  Dora  were  to  ciy, 
and  say  nothing  ahout  m»  I  ** 

''Is  that  likely?"  inquired  Agnes,  with  the  same 
sweet  consideration  in  her  face. 

'*  Grod  bless  her«  she  is  as  easily  scared  as  a  bird,"  said 
I.  ^  It  might  be !  Or  if  the  two  Miss  Spenlows  (elderly 
Uulies  of  that  sort  are  odd  characters  sometimes)  should 
not  be  likely  persons  to  address  in  that  way ! " 

''I  don't  think,  Trotwood,"  returned  Agnes,  raising 
her  sofi  eyes  to  mine,  ^  I  would  consider  that.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  only  to  consider  whether  it  is  right  to 
do  this ;  and,  if  it  is,  to  do  it." 

I  had  no  longer  any  doubt  on  the  subject  With  a 
lightened  heart,  though  with  a  profound  sense  of  the 
weighty  importance  of  my  task,  I  demoted  the  whdle 
afternoon  to  the  composition  of  the  drafl  of  this  letter ; 
for  which  great  purpose^  Agnes  relinquished  her  desk  to 
me.  But  first  I  went  down-stairs  to  see  Mr.  Wickfield 
and  Uriah  Heep. 

I  found  Uriah  in  possession  of  a  new,  plaster-smelling 
offiee,  built  out  in  the  garden;  kwking  extraordinarily 
mean,  in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  books  and  papers. 
He  received  me  in  his  usual  fiAwning  way,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  have  heard  of  my  arrival  from  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber ;  a  pretence  I  look  the  liberty  of  disbelieving.  He 
accompanied  me  into  Mr.  Wickfield's  room,  which  was 
the  shadow  of  its  former  self — having  been  divested  of 
a  variety  of  conveniences,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
new  partner  — and  stood  before  the  fire,  warming  his 
back,  and  shaving  his  chin  with  his  bony  hand,  whib 
Mr.  Wickfield  and  I  exchanged  greetings. 

^You  stay  with  us,  Trotwood,  while  you  remain  ir 
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Canterbury  ?  "  said  Mr.  Wickfield,  not  without  a  gknce 
Ht  Uriah  for  his  approval. 

^*  Is  there  room  for  me  ?  "  said  I. 

**!  am  sare,  Master  Copperfield — I  sheald  aaj  Ifister, 
Lilt  the  other  comes  so  mitural/'  said  Uriah, — ^  I  wooU 
him  out  of  your  old  room  with  pleasure,  if  it  woaU  be 
agreeable." 

«'  No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Wick6eld.  <"  Why  should  jm 
Le  inconvenienced  ?  There's  another  room.  Tbere'« 
another  room." 

^  Oh,  but  you  know,"  returned  Uriah,  with  a  grin,  **  I 
{should  really  be  delighted  !  " 

To  cut  the  matter  short,  I  said  I  would  have  the  other 
room  or  none  at  all ;  so  it  was  settled  that  I  should  have 
the  other  room :  and,  taking  my  leave  of  the  firm  aotfl 
dinner,  I  went  up-stairs  again. 

I  had  hoped,  to  have  no  other  companion  than  Agnes. 
But  Mrs.  Heep  had  asked  permission  to  bring  herself 
and  her  knitting  near  the  fire,  in  that  room  ;  on  pretence 
of  its  having  an  aspect  more  favorable  for  her  rheu- 
matics, as  the  wind  then  was,  than  the  drawing-room  or 
dining-parlor.  Though  I  could  almost  have  consigned 
her  to  the  memes  of  the  wind  on  the  topmost  pinnade 
of  the  Cathedral,  without  remorse,  I  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  gave  her  a  friendly  salutation. 

^  I*m  umbly  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Heep,  in 
adcnowledgment  of  my  inquiries  ooneeming  her  healthy 
**  but  I'm  only  pretty  welL  I  haven't  much  to  boast  of. 
If  I  could  see  my  Uriah  well  settled  in  Hfe^  I  eouldn*t 
expe<:t  much  more  I  think.  How  do  you  think  my  Urj 
looking,  sir  ?  " 

I  thought  him  looking  sfs  villanous  as  ever,  and  I 
replied  that  I  saw  no  change  in  him. 
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^  Oh,  don't  you  think  he's  changed  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Heep 
■'There  I  must  umbly  beg  leave  to  differ  from  joa. 
Don't  you  see  a  thinness  in  him?" 

^Not  more  than  usual,"  I  replied. 

^  Dan*t  you  though  I "  said  Mrs.  Heep.  ^  But  you 
don^t  take  notice  of  him  with  a  mother's  eye ! " 

His  mother's  eye  was  an  evil  eye  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  thought  as  it  met  mine,  howsoever  affectionate 
to  him;  and  I  believe  she  and  her  son  wei*e  devoted  to 
one  another.     It  passed  me,  and  went  on  to  Agnes. 

^*  Don't  you  see  a  wasting  and  a  wearing  in  him,  Miss 
Wickfield  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Heep. 

**  No,"  said  Agnes,  quietly  pursuing  the  work  on  which 
she  was  engaged.  ^You  are  too  solicitous  about  him. 
He  is  very  well." 

Birs.  Heep,  with  a  prodigious  sniff,  resumed  her  knit- 
ting. 

She  never  left  off,  or  lefl  us  for  a  moment  I  had 
arrived  early  in  the  day,  and  we  had  still  three  or  four 
hours  before  dinner ;  but  she  sat  thei%,  ply^i^g  ^^i*  ^^^^ 
ting-needles  as  monotonously  as  an  hour-glass  might 
have  poured  out  its  sands.  She  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  fire  ,  I  sat  aft  the  desk  in  front  of  it ;  a  little  beyond 
me,  on  the  other  side,  sat  Agnes.  Whensoever,  slowly 
pondering  over  my  l^ter,  I  lifled  up  my  eyes,  and  meet- 
ing the  thoUghtftil  faee  of  Agnes,  saw  it  clear,  and  beam 
tncoiiragement  upon  roe,  with  its  own  angelic  expres- 
sion, I  was  conscious  presently  of  the  evil  eye  passing 
me,  and  going  on  to  her,  and  coming  back  to  me  again, 
and  dropping  furtively  upon  the  knitting.  What  the 
knitting  was,  I  don't  know,  not  being  learned  in  that 
vt ;  but  it  looked  like  a  net ;  and  as  she  worked  away 
^ith  those  Chinese  chopsticks  of  knitting-needles,  she 
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ihov^ed  in  the  firelight  like  an  ilMookiog  enchtntrea^ 
balked  as  yet  by  the  radiant  go^ness  opposite,  IM 
getting  ready  for  a  cast  of  her  net  by  aod  by. 

At  dinner  she  maintained  her  watch)  wUh  the  sune 
unwinking  eyes.  After  dinner,  her  son  took  his  turn; 
and  when  Mr.  Wickfield,  himself,  and  I  were  left  akme 
together,  leered  at  me,  and  writhed  until  I  omM  hardly 
bear  it.  In  the  drawing-room,  there  was  the  mother 
knitting  and  watching  again.  All  the  time  thai  A^ies 
sang  and  played,  the  mother  sat  at  the  piano.  Once 
she  asked  for  a  particular  ballad,  which  she  said  her 
Ury  (who  was  yawning  in. a  great  chair)  doted  on  ;  and 
at  intervals  she  looked  round  at  him,  and  reported  u> 
Agnes  that  he  was  in  raptures^  with  the  musie.  But 
she  hardly  ever  spoke  —  I  question  if  she  ever  did  — 
without  making  some  mention  of  him.  It  was  evident 
to  me  that  this  was  the  duty  assigned  to  her. 

This  lasted  until  bedtime.  To  have  seen  the  mother 
and  son,  like  two  great  bats  hanging  over  the  whole 
house,  and  darkening  it  with  their  ugly  form^  made  roe 
so  uncomfortable,  that  I  would  rather  have  remained 
down-stairs,  knitting  and  all,  than  gone  to  bed.  I  hardly 
got  any  sleep.  Next  day  the  knitting  and  watching 
began  again,  and  histed  all  day. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Agnes,  for 
ten  minutes.  I  could  barely  show  her  my^  letter.  I 
proposed  to  her  to  walk  out  with  me;  but  Mrs.  lleep 
repeatedly  complaining  that  she  was  worse,  Agnea  char- 
itably remained  within,  to  bear  her  company.  Toward* 
the  twilight  I  went  out  by  myself,  musing  on  what  I 
ought  to  do,  and  whether  I  was  justified  in  withholding 
from  Agnes,  any  longer,  what  Uriah  Heep  had  told  me 
in  London ;  for  that  began  to  trouble  me  agaii^  very 
much. 
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I  had  not  walked  out  (kr  enough  to  be  qaite  dear  of' 
the  town,  apon  the  Ramsgate  road,  where  there  was  a 
good  path,  when  I  was  hailed,  through  the  dusk,  by 
somebody  behind  me.  The  shambling  figure,  and  the 
Bcantj  great  coat,  were  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  stopped, 
snd  Uriah  Heep  came  up. 

«  Well  ?  -  said  I. 

^How  ikst  jou  walk!"  said  he.  **Mj  legs  are  pretty 
long,  but  you^ve  given  'em  quite  a  job." 

** Where  are  you  going?"  said  I. 

*<  I  am  coming  with  you,  Master  Copfierfield,  if  youll 
allow  me  the  pfeasare  of  a  walk  with  an  old  acquain- 
tance." Saying  this,  with  a  jerk  of  his  body,  which 
might  have  been  either  propitiatory  or  derisive,  he  fell 
into  step  beside  me. 

**  Uriah ! "  said  I,  as  civilly  as  I  could,  after  a  silence. 

**  Master  Copperfleld !  "  said  Uriah. 

**  To  tell  yott  the  truth  (at  which  you  will  not  be 
offended),  1  came  out  to  widk  alone,  because  I.  have  had 
so  much  company." 

He  looked  at  me  sideways,  and  said  with  his  hardest 
grin,  **  You  mean  mother." 

"Why  yes,  I  do,"  said  I. 

^Ah!  But  you  know  we're  so  very  umble,"  he  re- 
tamed.  ^And  having  such  a  knowledge  of  our  own 
ombleness,  we  must  really  take  care  that  we're  not 
poshed  to  the  wall  by  them  as  Isn't  umble.  All  strat- 
agems are  fair  in  love,  sir." 

Raising  his  great  hands  until  they  touched  his  chin, 
he  rubbed  them  softly,  and  softly  chuckled ;  looking  as 
Ske  a  malevolent  baboon,  I  thought,  as  anything  human 
obold  look. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  still  hugging  himself  in  that  qd> 
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pleasant  way,  and  i^haking  his  head  at  me,  ^  joa're  quhf 
a  dangerous  rival,  Master  Copperfiekl.  You  always  wai^ 
you  know." 

^  Do  you  set  a  watch  upon  Miss  Wickfield,  and  make 
her  home  no  home,  because  of  me  ?  "  said  I. 

^  Oh  !  Master  Copperfield !  Those  are  Yery  anb 
words,"  he  replied. 

^  Put  my  meaning  into  any  words  you  like,"  said  L 
"  You  know  what  it  is,  Uriah,  as  well  as  I  do.** 

'^Oh,  no!  You  must  put  it  into  words,"  he  said. 
**  Oh,  really !     I  couldn't  myself." 

«  Do  you  suppose,"  said  I,  constraining  nyaelf  to  be 
very  temperate  and  quiet  with  him,  on  account  of  Agnes, 
^'  that  I  regard  Miss  Wickfield  otherwise  than  as  a  very 
dear  sister?" 

'*  Well,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  replied,  "  yoo  peronre 
£  am  not  bound  to  answer  that  question.  You  may  not, 
you  know.     But  then,  you  see,  you  may!" 

Anything  to  equal  the  low  cunning  of  his  Fiaage,  and 
of  his  shadowless  eyes  without  the  ghosi  of  an  eyeb-"^ 
I  never  saw. 

''  Come  then ! "  said  I.  ""  For  the  sake  of  Miss  Wick- 
field " 

'^  My  Agnes  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sickly,  angular 
contortion  of  himself.  ^  Would  you  be  so  good  as  call 
her  Agnes,  Master  Copperfield ! " 

^  For  the  sake  of  Agnes  Wickfield  —  Heaven  ble« 
her ! " 

'^  Thank  you  for  that  blessing.  Master  Copperfield ! " 
he  interposed. 

^  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should,  under  any  other  cii^ 
cumstanccs,  as  soon  have  thought  of  telling  to-— Jack 
Ketch," 
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'^  To  who,  sir  ?  "  said  Uriah,  stretching  oiit  his  nedc, 
md  shading  his  ear  with  his  hand. 

^  To  the  hangman,"  I  returned.  ^  The  most  unlikely 
person  I  could  think  of,"  —  though  his  own  face  had 
suggested  the  allusion  quite  as  a  natural  sequence.  **  I 
mm  eogaged  to  another  joung  lady.  I  hope  that  con- 
tents you." 

**Upon  your  sool?^  said  ITriah. 

I  was  about  indignantly  to  gire  iHy  assertion  the  con- 
irmation  he  required,  when  he  caught  hold  of  my  hand, 
and  gave  it  a  squeeze* ' 

""Oh;  Master  Cbpperfidd,"  he  said.  ^ if  you  had 
only  had  die  condescension  to  return  tny  confidence  when 
I  poured  out  the  fulness  of  my  art,  the  night  I  put  you 
8o  much  out  of  the  way  by  sleeping  before  your  sitting- 
room  fire,  I  never  should  have  doubted  you.  As  it  is, 
I'm  sui^  I'll  take  off  mother  directly,  and  only  too  appy. 
I  know  you'll  excuse  the  precautions  of  affectibn,  won't 
yoa  ?  What  a  pity,  Master  0>pperfiekt,  that  you  didn't 
condescend  to  return  my  confidence!  I'm  sure  I  gave 
you  every  opportunity.  But  you  never  have  conde- 
eoended  to  me,  as  much  as  I  could  have  wished.  I  know 
you  have  never  liked  me,  as  I  have  liked  you  I " 

All  this  time  he  was  squeezing  my  hand  with  his 
dbnnp  fishy  fingers,  while  I  made  every  effort  I  decently 
eould  to  get  it  away.  But  I  was  quite  unsuccessful. 
He  drew  it  under  the  sleeve  of  his  mulberry-€olore<l 
greatcoat,  and  I  walked  on,  almost  upon  compulsion, 
arm  in  arm  with  him. 

*^ Shall  we  turn?"  said  Uriah,  by  and  by  wheeling 
aie  face  about  towards  the  town,  on  which  the  early 
noon  was  now  shining,  silvering  the  distant  windows. 

**  Before  we  leave  the   subject,  you  ought  to  under 
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ttand,*'  said  I,  breaking  a  pretty  long  silence,  ^tfaat  1 
believe  Agnes  Wickfield  to  be  as  far  aboTe  yov,  aad 
as  far  removed  from  all  your  dspiratioiiSy  as  that  mooo 
herself!" 

"  Peaceful !  A  Vt  she  ! "  said  Uriah.  ^  Very  I  Not 
confess,  Master  Copperfield,  that  jou  haren't  liked  ae 
quite  as  I  have  liked  you.  All  along  joa'Te  tbougbi 
me  too  umble  now,  I  shouldii't  wonder?" 

'^I  am  not  fond  of  professions  of  humilitj,"  I  relumed, 
**  or  professions  of  anything  else." 

*^  There  now  !  "  said  Uriah,  looking  flabby  and  lead- 
colored  in  the  moonlight.  ^'Didn't  I  know  it-l  But  how 
little  you  think  of  the  rightful  umbleness  of  a  permo 
in  my  station.  Master  Oopperfield  I  Father  and  me  was 
both  brought  up  at  a  foundation  school  for  boys ;  and 
mothei',  she  was  likewise  brought  up  at  a  public,  sort 
of  charitable,  establishment.  They  taught  us  all  a  deal 
of  umbleness  -^  not  much  else  that  I  know  of,  from 
morning  to  night.  We  was  to  be  nmble  to  this  person, 
and  umble  to  that ;  and  to  pull  off  our  caps  here,  and 
to  make  bows  there ;  and  always  to  know  our  place, 
and  abase  ourselves  before  our  betters.  And  we  had 
such  a  lot  of  betters  !  Father  got  the  monitor^medal 
by  being  umble.  So  did  I.  Father  got  made  a  aeztoo 
by  being  umble.  He  had  the  character,  among  the  gen- 
tlefolks, of  being  such  a  w^D-behared  man,  that  they 
were  determined  to  bring  htm  in.  *  Be  nniUe,  Uriah,' 
•ays  father  to  me,  ^  and  yooll  get  on.  It  was  what  was 
always  being  dinned  into  you  and  me  at  school ;  it'is  what 
goes  down  best  Be  umUe,'  says  father,  'and  youll 
do ! '     And  really  it  a'n't  done  bad ! " 

It  wasB  the  first  dme  it  had  ever  occurred  tome,  thil 
this  detestable  cant  of  false  humility  might  have  orig 
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inaied  out  of  the  Heep  famtlj.  I  had  seen  the  harvest, 
bot  had  never  thought  of  the  seed. 

^  When  I  was  quite  a  young  boy,**  said  Uriah,  ^  I  got 
to  know  what  umbleness  did,  and  I  took  to  it.  I  ate 
umble  pie  with  an  appetite.  I  stopped  at  the  mnblo 
point  of  my  learn ing,.  and  says  I,  '  Hold  hard  1 '  When 
you  offered  to  teach  me  Latin,  I  knew  better.  '  People 
like  to  be  above  you,'  says  lather,  ^  keep  yourself  down.' 
I  am  very  umble  to  the  present  moment^  Master  Cop- 
perfield,  but  Fve  got  a  little  power!" 

And  he  said  all  this  —  I  knew,  as  I  saw  his  face  in 
the  moonlight  r^  that  I  might  understand  he  was  re- 
solved to  neoompense  himself  by  using  his  power.  I 
had  never  doubted  his  meanness,  his  craft  and  malice ; 
bot  I  fully  comprehended  now,  for  the  first  time^  what 
a  base,  unrelenting,  and  revengeful  spirit,  must  have 
been  engendered  by  this  early,  and  this  long,  suppres* 
sion* 

His  account  of  himself  was  so  far  attended  with  au 
agreeable  result,  that  it  led  to  his  withdrawing  his  hand 
in  order  that  he  might  have  another  hug  of  himself 
under  the  chin.  Once  apart  from  him,  I  was  determined 
to  keep  apart ;  and  we  walked  back,  side  by  side,  say- 
ing very  little  more  by  the  way. 

Whether  his  spirits  were  elevated  by  the  commonica* 
tion  I  had  made  to  him,  or  by  his  having  indulged  in  this 
retrospect,  I  don*t  know  ;  but  they  were  raised  by  some 
influence.  He  talked  more  at  dinner  than  was  usual 
with  him;  asked  his  mother  (off  duty  from  the  nu)meiit 
of  our  reentering  the  house),  whether  he  was  not  grow* 
tDg  too  old  for  a  bachelor;  and  once  looked  at  Agnes 
io,  that  I  would  have  given  all  I  had,  for  leave  to. knack 
him  dowm 
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When  ire  three  nwles  were  left  alone  afli;r  diiwer, 
he  gat  into  a  ntore  adventuroiiB  state.  He  bad  Ukm 
Kttle  ot  no  nine ;  and  I  presume  it  was  the  mere  inso- 
leDce  of  triumph  that  was  apon  him,  flashed  periiapa  bj 
the  tempta^on  my  presenoe  fiimisbed  to  ita  exhibition 

I  had  observed  yeaterday,  tbat  he  tried  to  entice  Mr. 
Wickfield  to  drink  ;  and  iDt«rpretiiig  the  look  wluob 
Agnee  had  given  roe  at  she  went  oat,  bad  limited  toy' 
t^lf  to  one  glass,  and  then  proposed  that  we  shonld  fellow 
her.  I  would  have  done  h>  again  to-day  ;  bat  Uriah 
was  loo  quick  for  me. 

"  We  seldom  see  our  pretent  vintor,  nr,"  be  aiuA, 
addressing  Mr.  Wickfield,  sitting,  such  a  oonlraat  to  baai, 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  "  and  I  should  propose  to  pit 
nim  welcome  in  another  glass  or  two  of  wine,  if  yea 
hava  no  objections.  Mr.  Copperfield,  yonr  eltfa  and 
appiness  1 " 

I  was  obliged  to  make  a  show  of  taking  the  band 
he  stretched  across  to  me  ;  and  then,  with  rei^  different 
amotions,  I  took  the  hand  of  the  broken  genUeoaan,  bis 

"  Come,  fellow'partner"  said  Uriah,  "  if  I  may  take 
(be  liberty,  —  now,  suppose  you  give  as  eomethiog  or 
another  appropriate  to  Copperfleld  I  " 

I  pass  over  Air.  Wickfiekl's  ptopwing  my  annt,  his 
proposing  Mr.  Didi,  his  propositi  Doctors'  Commons, 
his  proposing  Uriah,  his  drinking  everything  twice  ;  bi-< 
coosciousneas  ot'  his  own  weakness,  the  ineflectaal  ^brt 
that  he  made  ngainst  it ;  the  struggle  between  Iiis  shaoM 
in  Uriah's  deportment,  and  his  desire  to  coodliate  him ; 
the  manifest  exaltation  with  which  Uriah  twisted  and 
tamed,  and  held  him  up  before  me.  It  made  me  sick 
tt  heart  to  see  and  my  hand  recoils  from  writM^  it. 
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*  Come,  fellow-pwiaer  I "  said  Uriah,  at  laot,  "  711 
giTfl  ^CM  aooUier  one,  aad  I  Dmbly  aik  for  butnp«rs, 
Meiog  I  ioteod  to  make  it  the  dividest  of  her  sex." 

Her  fuber  bad  bis  empty  gkte  in  fais^  band.  I  mv 
liim  Mt  it  down,  look  at  tlie  pictora  she  was  so  like,  put 
hU  hand  to  hi*  farehaad,  and  Bhrink  back  in  liis  «ll>ow- 

"  I'm  an  nmble  individual  to  give  70a  her  eltb,"  pro- 
ceeded Uriah,  "  bat  I  admire  — ■  adore  her." 

'No  physical  pain  that  her  faliMr'e  gray  head  could 
have  borne,  I  think,  coutd  have  been  more  terrible  to 
me,  than  the  mental  endnranee  I  gaw  compreseed  non 
witbin  both  bia  hmidt. 

"  Agnes,"  said  Uriah,  either  not  regarding  him,  or  not 
knowing  what  the  nature  of  his  action  whs,  **  Agne^t 
WickfieM  is,  I  am  nfe  to  say.  the  divineel  of  her  sex; 
May  I  speak  oo^  among  friends?  To  be  her  father  is 
a  proud  distinction,  but  to  be  her  nsband  "  — 

Spare  me  from  ever  ^ain  hearing  sncb  a  cry,  as  that 
with  which  her  father  n»e  up  from  the  taUe  ! 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Uriah,  torning  of  a  deadly 
color.  "  You  are  not  gone  mad,  after  all,  Mr.  Wicklleld, 
I  hope?  If  I  say,  I've  on  ambition  to  make  yonr  Agnes 
ny  Agfies,  1  have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  another  man. 
I  have  a  better  right  to  it  than  any  other  man  I  " 

I  had  my  anna  round  Mr.  Wickfield,  imploring  him 
by  everything  that  I  could  think  of,  ofteneat  of  all  by 
bis  iove  lor  Agnes,  to  calm  himself  a  little.  (le  was 
mad  for  the  moatent ;  tearing  out  his  hair,  beating  bis 
head,  trying  to  force  me  from  him  and  to  force  himself 
from  me,  not  answering  a  word,  not  looking  at  or  seeing 
aoj  one;  blindly  striving  tor  he  knew  not  what,  his'fow 
all  Maring  and  distorted  —  a  frightful  spectacle. 
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I  conjured  him^  tncolierently,  bat  in  the  most  inpafr 
sioned  manner,  not  to  abandon  himself  to  this  witdneoi 
bat  to  hear  me.  I  besought  him  to  thiftk  of  Agnes,  to 
connect  me  with  Agnesj  to  reooUect  how  Agnes  and  I 
had  grown  up  together,  how  I  honored  her  and  loved 
her,  how  she  was  his  pride  and  joj,  I  tried  to  bring  her 
idea  before  him  in  any  form;  I  even  reproached  him 
with  not  having  firmness  to  spare  her  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  scene  As  this.  I  may  have  effected  something,  or 
his  wildoess  may  have  spent  itself;  bat  by  degrees  he 
struggled  less,  and  began  to  look  at  me  —  Rtningely  st 
firsts  then  with  recognition  in  his  eyes.  At  length  be 
said,  ^  I  know,  Trotwood  I  My  darling  child  and  yoa  — 
I  know!     But  kiok  at  him  I " 

He  pointed  to  Uriah,  pale  and  glowering  in  a  comer, 
evidently  very  nuich  ont  in  hs  calculations,  and  taken 
by  surprise. 

**  Look  at  my  torturer,"  he  replied.  **  Befbre  him  I 
have  step  by  step  abandoned  nanie  and  repatation,  peace 
and  quiet,  house  and  home." 

.  '^  I  have  kept  your  name  and  repatation  for  yon,  and 
your  peace  and  quiet,  and  your  house  and  home  too," 
said  Uriah,  with  a  sivlky,  harried,  defeated  air  of  com- 
promise. ''  Don*t  be  foolish,  Mr.  Wickfield.  If  I  have 
gone  a  little  beyond  what  you  were  prepared  for,  I  can 
go  back,  I  suppose  ?     Theife's  no  harm  done." 

^  I  looked  for  single  motives  in  every  one,"  said  Mr. 
WickAeld,  '<  and  I  was  satisfied  I  had  bound  him  to  me 
by  motives  of  interest  But  see  what  he  is — oh,  see 
what  he  is ! " 

**  Tou  had  bett«*  stop  him,  Copperfield,  if  yoa  can,* 
med  Uriah,  with  his  long  forefinger  pointing  towards 
me.     "  He'll  say  something  presently  '—  mand  yoa !  — « 
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bell  be  sorry  to  have  aaid  afterwards,  and  you'fl  be 
aorrj  to  have  heard!" 

"^  111  say  anything  I  "  cried  Mr.  Wickfidd,  with  a  dee 
perate  air.     ^Wby  should  1  Bot  be  in  all  the  worid'a 
power  if  I  am  in  yours  I " 

"^  Mind !  I  tell  you  I  '*  said  Uriah,  continoing  to  warn 
me*  ^  If  you  don't  stop  his  mouth,  you're  not  his  friend  I 
Why  shouldn't  you  be  in  all  the:  world's  ^power,  Mr. 
Wickfield  ?  Beeause  you  have  got  a  daughter.  You 
and  .me  know  what  we  know,  don't  we?  Let  sleeping 
dogs  lie  —  who  wants  to  rouse  'em  ?  I  don't.  Oan't 
you  see  I  am  as  umble  as  I  ean  be?  I  teH  you,  if  I've 
gone  too  fiir,  I'm  sorry.     What  would  you  have,  sir  ?  ** 

"  Oh,  Trotwood,  Trotwood  1 "   exclaimed  Mr-  Wiek- 
field,  wringing  his  hands.     <*  What  I  have  ^oaie  down 
to  be,  since  I  first  saw  you  in  this  house  !    I  wasr  on  my 
downward  way  then,  but  the  dreary,  dreary  road  I  have 
travelled  since !     Weak  indulgence  has  ruined  me.    In- 
dulgence in  remembrajice,  and  indulgence  in  forgetful- 
ness.     My  natural  grief  for  my  child's  mother  tamed  to 
disease ;  my  natural  k>ve  for  my  child  turned  to  disease. 
1  have  infected  everything  I  touched.     I  have  brought 
misery  on  what  I  dearly  love,  I  know  *^  Tau  know  t     I 
thought  it  possible  that  I  could  truly  love  one  oreatuve  in 
the  world,  and  not  love  the  rest ;  I  thought  it  possible 
that  I  could  truly  mourn  for  one  creatuFe  gone  out  of 
the  world,  and  not  have  some  part  in  the  ^tief  of  all 
who  mourned.     Thus  the  lessons  of  my  life  hare  been 
perverted  I     I  have  preyed  on  my  own  morbid  coward 
heart,  and  it  has  preyed  on  me.     Sordid  in  my  grief, 
sordid  in  my  love,  sordid  in  my  mi^rable  escape  from 
the  darker  side  of  both,  oh  see  the  ruio  I  am.  aa^  hate 
oiev^hun  mel" 
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He  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  weakly  sobbed.  Tlie 
excitement  into  which  he  had  been  roused  was  leaTing 
him.     Uriah  came  out  of  his  corner. 

'^  I  don't  know  all  I  have  done,  in  my  fatuitj,"  said 
Mr.  Wickfield,  putting  out  his  hands,  as  if  to  deprecate 
my  condemnation.  ^  He  knows  best,"  meaning  Uriah 
Heep,  ^for  he  has  always  been  at  my  elbow,  whisper- 
ing me.  Tou  see  the  miU-stone  that,  he  is  about  mj 
neck.  You  Bnd  him  in  my  house,  you  find  him  in  mj 
business.  You  heard  him  but  a  little  time  ago.  What 
need  have  I  to  say  more !  " 

**  You  haven't  need  to  say  so  much,  nor  half  so  mudi, 
nor  anything  at  all,"  observed  Uriah,  half  defiant,  and 
half  fawning.  ^  You  wouldn't  have  took  it  up  so,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  wine.  You'll  think  better  of  it,  to- 
morrow, sir.  If  I  have  said  too  much,  or  more  than  I 
meant,  what  of  it  ?    I  haven't  stood  by  it ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  Agnes,  gliding  in,  without  a 
vestige  of  color  in  her  &ce,  put  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  steadily  said,  ^*  Papa,  you  are  not  welL 
Come  with  mel"  He  laid  his  head  upon  her  shoul- 
der, as  if  he  were  oppressed  with  heavy  shame,  and 
went  out  with  her.  Her  eyes  met  mine  for  but  an 
instaoty  yet  I  saw  how  much  she  knew  of  what  bad 
passed. 

^  I  didn't  expect  he'd  cut  up  so  rough.  Master  Cup- 
perfteld,"  said  Uriah.  **  But  it's  nothing.  I'll  be  friends 
wiih  him  to-morrow.  It's  for  his  good.  I'm  umbly  anx- 
ious for  his  good." 

I  gave  him  no  answer,  and  went  up-stairs  into  the 
quiut  room  where  Agnes  had  so  often  sat  beside  me  at 
my  books.  Nobody  came  near  me  until  late  at  night 
I  took  up  a  book  and  tried  to  read.     I  heard  the  Hock 
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gtrike  twelve,  and  was  still   reading,  without  knowing 
wliat  I  read,  when  Agnes  touched  me. 

**  Ton  will  be  going  earlj  in  the  morning,  Trotwood  I 
Let  us  Miy  good-by,  now  !  '* 

8li(^  Imd  been  weeping,  but  her  face  then  was  so  calm 
HI  id  beautiful ! 

^  Heaven  bless  you  ! "  she  said,  giving  me  her  hand. 

''  Dearest  Agnes  !  "  I  returned,  **  I  see  you  ask  roe  not 
to  speak  of  to-night  —  but  is  there  nothing  to  be  done  ? ' 

**  There  is  God  to  trust  in  ! "  she  replied. 

^  Can  /  do  nothing  —  I,  who  come  to  yon  with  my 
poor  sorrows?** 

^And  make  mine  so  much  lighter,''  she  replied. 
•*  Dear  Trotwood,  no." 

'^Dear  Agnes,**  I  said,  ''it  is  presumptuous  for  me 
who  am  so  poor  in  all  in  which  you  are  so  rich  — 
goodness,  resolution,  all  noble  qualities  —  to  doubt,  or 
direct  you  ;  but  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and 
how  much  I  owe  you.  You  will  never  sacrifice  your- 
self to  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty  ?     Agnes  ?  " 

More  agitated  for  a  moment  than  I  had  ever  'seen 
her,  she  took  her  hand  from  me,  and  moved  a  step 
back. 

**  Say  you  have  no  such  thought,  dear  Agnes  !  Much 
more  than  sister  I  Think  of  the  priceless  gift  of  such  a 
heart  as  yours,  of  such  a  love  as  yours  !  " 

Oh  I  long,  long  afterwards,  I  saw  that  fiice  rise  up 
before  me,  with  its  momentary  look,  not  wondering,  not 
Accusing,  not  regretting.  Oh,  long,  long  afterwards,  I 
saw  that  look  subside,  as  it  did  now,  into  the  lovely 
smile,  with  which  she  told  me  she  had  no  fear  for  her- 
telf — I  need  have  none  for  her  —  and  parted  from  me 
by  the  name  of  Brother,  and  was  gone  ! 

Yrtl.    Iff.  14 
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It  was  dark  in  the  moniing  when  I  got  upon  ihe 
eoach  at  the  inn-door.  The  day  was  just  breaking  when 
we  were  abont  to  start,  and  then,  as  I  sat  thinking  of 
her,  came  struggling  up  the  coach-side,,  through  the  min- 
gled day  and  night,  Uriah's  head. 

«  Copperfield !  ^  said  he,  in  a  croaking  whisper,  as  he 
hung  by  the  iron  on  the  roof,  ^  I  thought  you'd  be  gbd 
to  hear  before  you  went  off,  that  there  are  no  squares 
broke  between  us.  Pve  been  into  his  room  already,  and 
we've  made  it  all  smooth.  Why,  though  I'm  umble,  rm 
useful  to  him^  you  know ;  and  he  understands  his  interest 
when  he  isn't  in  liquor!  What  an  agreeable  man  he 
is,  after  all.  Master  Copperfield  I " 

I  obliged  myself  to  say  that  I  was  glad  he  had  made 
bis  apology. 

"Oh,  to  be  sure  I"  said  Uriah.  "When  a  person's 
umble,  you  know,  whaf  s  an  apology  ?  So  easy  I  I  say ! 
I  suppose,"  with  a  jerk,  "  you  have  sometimes  plucked  a 
pear  before  it  was  ripe,  Master  Copperfield  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  I  have,"  I  replied. 

"  /  did  that  last  night,"  said  Uriah ;  "  but  itl!  ripen 
yet  I     It  only  wants  attending  to.     I  can  wait! " 

Profuse  in  his  farewells,  be  got  down  again  as  the 
coachman  got  up.  For  anything  I  know,  he  was  eating 
something  to  keep  the  raw  morning  mr  oat;  but)  1m 
made  motions  with  his  mouth  as  if  the  pear  were  ripe 
•Iready,  and  he  were  smacking  his  lips  over  it 
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CHAPTEB  XL. 

THS  WANDSmiOt. 

Ws  bad  a  Tery  serious  oonvek'sation  in  Biickiogfiam 
Street  that  night,  aboat  the  domestic  occurrences  I  have 
detailed  in  the  last  chapter.  Mj  aunt  was  deeply  inter- 
eiSted  in  them,  and  widked  up  and  down  the  room  with 
her  arms  fdUied,  for  more  than  two  hours  afterwards. 
Whenever  she  was  particularly  discomposed,  she  always 
performed  one  of  these  pedestrian  feats ;  and  the  amount 
of  her  discomposure  might  always  be  estimated  by  the 
duration  of  her  walk.  On  this  occasion  she  was  so  much 
disturbed  in  mind  as  to  find  it  necessary  to  open  the  bed- 
room door,  and  make  a  course  for  herself,  comprising  the 
full  extent  of  the  bedrooms  from  wall  to  wall ;  and  while 
Mr.  Dick  and  I  sat  quietly  by  the  fire,  she  kept  passing 
in  and  out,  along  this  measured  track,  at  an  unchanging 
pace,  with  the  regularity  of  a  clock-pendulum. 

When  my  aunt  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves  by  Mr. 
Dick's  going  out  to  bed,  I  sat  down  to  write  my  letter  to 
the  two  old  ladies.  By  that  time  she  was  th^  of  walk- 
ing, and  sat  by  the  fire  with  her  dress  tucked  up  as  usuaL 
But  instead  of  sitting  in  her  usual  manner,  holding  her 
glass  upon  her  knee,  she  sufiered  it  to  stand  neglected  on 
the  ohimney-pieoe ;  and,  resting  her  left  elbow  on  her 
fight  arm,  and  \^f  p)iia  on  her  left  hand,  looked 
Aooi^htfiilly  at  me.    As  oft<u>  fis  I  raised  my  eyes  bom 
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what  I  was  aboat,  I  met  hers.  ^  I  am  in  the  loTuigeal 
of  tempers,  mj  dear,"  she  would  assure  me  with  a  nod, 
**  but  I  am  fidgeted  and  sorry  I  *' 

I  had  been  too  busy  to  observe,  until  aHer  she  wm 
gons  to  bed,  that  she  had  left  her  night-mixture,  as  she 
ilwajs  called  it,  untaa^d  oo  th6  chimney-pieoe.  She 
«me  to  her  door,  with  even  more  than  her  usual  afiee- 
lion  of  manner,  when  I  knocked  to  acquaint  her  with  this 
discovery ;  but  only  said,  *'  I  have  not  the  heart  to  take 
it^  Trot,  to-night)"  and  shook  her  head,  and  went  in 
again. 

She  read  my  letter  to  the  two  old  ladies,  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  approved  of  it  I  posted  it,  and  bad  nothing  to 
do  then,  but  wait,  as  patiently  as  I  could,  (or  the  reply. 
I  was  still  in  this  state  of  expectation,  and  had  been,  for 
nearly  a  week ;  when  I  left  the  Doctor^s  one  snowy 
night,  to  walk  home. 

It  had  been  a  bitter  day,  and  a  cutting  north'^east  wM 
had  blown  for  some  time.  The  wind  had  gone  down 
with  the  light,  and  so  the  snow  had  come  on.  It  was  a 
heavy,  settled  fall,  I  recollect,  in  great  fiakes  ;  and  it  lay 
thick.  The  noise  of  whtols  and  tread  of  people  were  as 
hushed,  as  if  the  streets  had  been  strewn  that  depth  with 
feathers. 

My  shortest  way  home, — ^and  I  natorally  took  the 
shortest  way  on  such  a  night — was  through  8t.  Mar- 
tin's Lane.  Now,  the  church  which  gires  its  mune  to 
he  lane^  stood  in  a  less  free  situation  at  that  time;  there 
oeing  no  open  space  before  it,  and  the  lane  winding  down 
to  the  Strand*  As  I  passed  the  steps  of  the  portico,  I 
enooontered,  at  the  comer,  a  woman's  fkce.  It  looked  in 
mine,  passed  across  the  narrow  lane,  and  disappen^.  1 
knew  it,     I  had  seen  it  somewl^re.     But  I  eooM'tnl 
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fafo^mber  where.  I  had  some  aeaociatioo  with  it,  thai 
il^rack  apon  mj  heart  directly;  bat  I  was  thiidung  ef 
anything  else  when  it  came  upon  me»  and  was  ooii> 
fosed. 

Qn  the  stpps  of  the  churcht  theve  was  the  atooping 
figure  of  a  man,  who  bad  put  down  some  burden  on  the 
smooth  snoWy  to  adjust  it ;  my  seeing  the  face,  and  my 
seeing  hiro»  were  slmulMmeous.  I  don't  think  I  had 
sloped  in  my  surprise;  but,  in  any  case,  as  I  went  on, 
be  rose,  turned,  and  came  down  towards  me.  I  stood 
face  to  face  with  Mr.  Peggotty  I 

Then  I  remembered  the  woman.  It  was  Martha,  to 
whom  Emily  bad  given  the  money  that  night  in  the 
kitchen.  Martha  Endell  ^  side  by  side  with  whom,  he 
would  not  have  seen  his  dear  nieoe,  Ham  had  tokl  me, 
for  all  the  trei^ures  wrecked  in  the  sea. 

We  shook  hands  heartily.  At  first  neither  of  us  could 
speak  a  word. 

*^  Mas'r  Davy !  **  be  said,  griping  me  tight,  ^  it  do  my 
art  good  to  see  you,  sir.     Well  met,  well  met  1  ** 

^  Well  me^  my  dear  old  friend !  *'  said  L 

**  I  had  my  thowts  o'  coming  to  make  inquiration  for 
you,  sir,  to-night,"  he  said,  ^  but  knowing  as  your  aunt 
was  living  along  wi'  you  -*-  for  I've  been  down  yonder— 
Tarmontb  way  — - 1  was  afeerd  it  was  too  late*  I  shonld 
ba^e  oo^e  early  in  tbe  morning,  sir,  afore  goiag  away*'' 

^^Yes,  sir,"  be  replied,  patiently  shaking  bis  bead, 
^I'm  away  to-morrow." 

**  Where,  were  you  going  now  ?  "  I  asked. 
,  ^  Well  1 "  bo  replied,  shaking  the  snow  out  (»f  bis  loQg 
hair,  *^  I  was  #rgoiog  to  turn  in  somewbeers." 
.  .l%th<Nie  dfiys  ther^  wf^  a  side-entrance  to  the  slab!** 
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jrard  of  Ihe  Gk)lden  Cross,  Uie  Smi  so  flnetnonMe  tO'St 
in  comectaoii  widi  bis  miflfoirtune,  nearly  oppoaHe  ^ 
where  we  Atood.  I  pointed  oat  the  g«te-w«i j,  pitt  imf 
arm  through  his,  and  we  went  across.  Two  or  ibree 
pabMo-iooms  opened  out  of  the  stable^yard ;  and  looking 
into  one  of  them,  and  Ending  it  eniptj,  and  a  good  fire 
burnk^  I  took  him  in  there. 

When  I  saw  him  in  the  light,  I  obsenred,  not  only 
that  bis  hair  was  long  and  ragged,  bat  that  bis  iaee  was 
burnt  dark  by  the  sun.  He  was  grayer,  the  lines  la 
his  face  and  forehead  were  deeper,  and  he  had  eveiy 
appearance  of  having  toiled  and  wandered  tbrongb  all 
varieties  of  weather ;  hot  be  looked  very  strong,  and  Vke 
a  man  upheld  by  steadfastness  of  purpose,  whom  notfi- 
ing  ooold  tire  out  He  shook  the  snow  from  his  hat  and 
clothes,  and  bmsbed  it  away  from  bis  face,  while  I  was 
inwardly  miUung  these  remarks.  As  be  sat  down  oppo- 
site to  me  at  a  table,  with  his  back  to  the  door  by  which 
we  had  entered,  he  put  out  hb  rough  band  again,  and 
grasped  mine  warniiy. 

'a'U  tell  you,  Mas'r  Davy,**  be  said,— ^'wheer  aU  Fva 
been,  and  what-all  we've  heerd.  I've  been  fur,  and  we've 
heerd  little  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  ! " 

I  rang  the  bell  for  something  hot  to  drink.  He  woald 
have  nothing  stronger  titan  ale ;  and  while  it  was  being 
broaght)  and  being  warmed  at  the  fire,  he  sat  thinking. 
There  was  a  fine  massive  gravity  in  his  fiice,  I  ifid  not 
viSBture  to  distorb. 

^  When  she  was  a  child,"  he  said^  lifting  up  his  head 
soon  after  we  were  left  alone,  ^she  ased  to  talk  to  tee  a 
deal- about  the  sea,  and  about  them  coasts  where  the  sea 
got  to  be  dariL  bine,  and  to  lay  a  shining  and  a  shiainf 
in  the  sua.    I  thowt,  odd  times,  as  her  father  beiif 
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iwmnd^  made  lier  think  en  it  §o  much.  I  doen't  kncrw^ 
ftm  see^  bat  maybe  »he  believed' — or  faoped  — he  haid 
drifted  out  to  them  parts,  where  the  flowers  k  alwajff 
apblowing,  and  the  oonntry  bright." 

**It  is  likely  to  have  been  a  childieh  iancj,*  I  replied. 
-«Wh«n  she  wm  —  lost,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *"! 
know'd  in  my  mind,  as  he  would  take  her  to  them 
ooontries.  1  know'd  in  my  mmd,  as  he'd  have  told  her 
wonders  of  'em,  and  how  she  was  to  be  a  lady  theer,  and 
bow  ht,  got  her  HsCen^  to  him  first,  along  o'  seeh  like. 
When  we'  see  his  mother,  I  know^d  quite  well  as  I  was 
right.  I  went'  across-c^nnel  to  France,  and  landed 
tbeery  as  if  I'd  fell  down  from  the  sky." 

I  saw  the  door  move,  and  the  snow  dHft  in.  I  saw  it 
move  a  Httle  more,  and  a  hand  solUy  interpose  to  keep  it 
open. 

**  I  ibimd  out  an  English  gentleman,  as  was  in  author- 
ity," said  Mr.  Peggotty,  **  and  told  him  I  was  a-going  to 
seek  ivy  niece.  He  got  mc  them  papers  as  I  wanted  fur 
to  carry  me  through  —  I  doen't  rightly  know  how  they  're 
called  —  and  he  would  have  give  me  money,  but  that  I 
w«s  thankful  to  have  no  need  on.  I  thank  him  kind,  for 
all  he  done,  Pm  sure !  '  I've  wrote  afore  you,'  he  says 
to  me,  'and  I  shall  speak  to  many  as  will  come  that 
wiy,  and  many  will  know  you,  fur  distant  from  here, 
when  you're  a^ravelling  alone.'  I  told  him,  best  as 
I  was  able,  what  my  gratitoode  was,  and  went  away 
through  France." 

**  Alone,  and  on  foot  ?  "  said  I. 

**  Mostly  afoot,"  he  rejoined  ;  **  somethnes  In  cam 
akmg wM  people  going  to  market;  sometimes  in  empty 
ceacbeek  Many  mile  a  day  afeot,  and  often  with  some 
poor  soldier  or  another,  travelling  to  see  his  friends.     J 
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oooldo't  talk  to  him,"  «aid  Mr.  TeggoUy^  '*iior  Le  to 
me;  but  we  was  compaoj  for  one  another,  too,  skm^ 
the  dusty  roads.*' 

I  should  have  known  that  by  his  friendly  tone. 

^When  I  Qome  to  any  town/*  he  porsved,  ''I  feond 
the  inn,  and  waited  about  the  yard  tiU  some  one  tomed 
up  (some  one  mostly  did)  as  koow'd  English*  Then  I 
told  how  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  seek  my  nieoe,  and 
they  told  me  what  manner  of  gentlefolka  was  in  the 
house,  and  I  waited  to  see  any  as  seemed  like  her,  goiqg 
in  or  out.  When  it  wam't  Em'ly,  I  went  on  agen.  By 
little  and  little,  when  I  come  to  a  new  village  or  thaty 
among  the  poor  people,  I  found  they  know'd  about  me. 
They  would  set  me  down  at  their  oottage-doore,  and  giro 
me  what-not  fur  to  eat  and  drink,  and  show  me  where  to 
sleep;  and  many  a  woman,  Mas'r  Dayy,  as  has  had  a 
daughter  of  about  Em'ly's  age,  I're  found  a-waiting  for 
me,  at  Our  Saviour's  Cross  outside  the  village,  fur  to  do 
me  sim'lar  kindnesses.  Some  has  had  daoghters  as  was 
dead.  And  Grod  only  knows  how  good  them  mothers 
was  to  me  !  " 

It  was  Martha  at  the  door.  I  saw  her  haggard,  listen* 
ing  face  distinctly.  My  dread  was  lest  he  should  torn 
hb  head,  and  see  her  too. 

^  They  would  oflen  put  their  children  •—  partic'kur 
their  little  girls,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  '^upon  my  kneet 
and  many  a  time  you  might  have  seen  me  sitting  at 
their  doors,  when  night  was  coming  on,  a'most  as  if  they'd 
been  my  Darling's  children.     Oh,  my  Darling  I " 

Overpowered  by  sudden  grief,  he  sobbed  aknid*  I 
laid  my  trembling  hand  upon  the  hand  he  pot  befom 
his  face.  ^  Xhankee,  sir,"  ke  said,  ^doen't  take  no 
notice.** 
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'  III  a  very  little  while  he  took  his  hand  away  and  pat 
k  in  his  breast,  and  went  on  with  his  story. 

**  They  often  walked  with  me,"  he  said,  ^  in  the  morn- 
ing, maybe  a  mile  or  two  upon  my  road ;  and  when  we 
parted,  and  I  said,  '  Fm  very  thankful  to  yon  I  Grod 
bless  yon  I  *  they  always  seemed  to  understand,  and  an- 
swered pleasant  At  last  I  oome  to  the  sea.  It  wam*t 
bard,  yon  may  suppose,  for  a  seafaring  man  like  me  to 
work  his  way  over  to  Ital}^  When  I  got  theer,  I  wan- 
dered on  as  I  had  done  afore.  The  people  was  just  as 
good  to  me,  and  I  should  have  gone  from  town  to  town, 
maybe  the  country  through,  but  that  I  got  news  of  her 
being  seen  among  them  Swiss  mountains  yonder.  One 
as  know'd  his  servant  see  'em  there,  aH  three,  and  told 
me  how  they  travelled,  and  where  they  was.  I  made 
lor  them  mountains,  MasV  Davy,  day  and  night  Ever 
so  for  as  I  went,  ever  so  fur  the  mountains  seemed  to 
shift  away  from  me.  But  I  come  up  with  'em,  and  I 
crossed  'em.  When  I  got  nigh  the  place  as  I  had  been 
told  of,  I  began  to  think  within  my  own  self,  *  What  shall 
I  do  when  I  see  her  ? ' " 

The  listening  face,  insensible  to  the  inclement  night, 
sttH  drooped  at  the  door,  and  the  hands  begged  me  — 
prayed  me  —  not  to  cast  it  forth. 

^I  never  doubted  her,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  '^Nol 
Not  a  bit !  On'y  let  her  see  my  face  —  on'y  let  her 
heer  my  voice  —  o*ny  let  my  stanning  still  afore  her 
bring  to  her  thoughts  the  home  she  had  fled  away  fit>m, 
and  the  child  she  had  been  —  and  if  she  had  growed  to 
be  a  royal  lady,  she'd  have  fell  down  at  my  feet !  I 
know'd  it  well !  Many  a  time  in  my  sleep  had  I  heerd 
ber  cry  out,  ^  Uncle ! '  and  seen  her  fall  like  death  afore 
BM.     Many  a  time  in  my  sleep  had  I  raised  her  np,  and 
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whispered  to  her,  ^EoHy,  nj  dear,  T  urn  come  ht  li 
bring  forgiveness,  and  to  take  70a  home  I '" 

He  stopped  and  shook  his  head,  and  woni  00  iHth  a 
sigh. 

**  He  was  oowt  to  am  now.  Eknly  was  4i]L  I  boogh* 
a  coimtrj  dress  to  put  upon  her ;  and  I  kaow'd  that,  one 
found,  she  woidd  walk  beside  me  over  theoa  slonj  road« 
go  where  I  would,  and  never,  never,  leave  me  awre.  To 
put  that  dress  upon  her,  an^^  east  off  what  she  wore  — 
to  take  her  on  my  arm  again,  and  wander  towards  home 
—  to  stop  sometimes  upon  the  road,  and  heal  her  bmised 
feet  and  her  worse-bruised  heart  —  was  all  that  I  thovt 
of  now.  I  doen't  believe  I  should  have  done  ao  iniieh  as 
look  at  him.  Bat,  Mas'r  Davj,  it  wara't  to.be  —  not 
yet !  I  was  too  late,  and  they  was  gone.  Wheer,  I 
couldn't  learn.  Some  said  beer,  some  said  Iheer.  I 
travelled  beer,  and  I  travelled  theer,  hot  I  fiMmd  ao 
£m'ly,  and  }  travelled  home." 

''How  long  ago?"  I  asked. 

'*A  matter  o'  fewer  days,"  said  Mr.  P^gatty.  ^I 
sighted  the  old  boat  arter  dark,  and  the  light  a-ehia- 
ing  in  the  winder.  When  I  eome  aigh  and  lodied  in 
through  the  glass,  I  see  the  ^thfui  oreetor  Missis  Gmat- 
midge  sittin'  by  the  fire,  as  we  had  fixed  upon,  alone. 
I  called  out,  'Doen*t  be  afeerd !  It's  Dan'l ! '  and  I 
went  .in.  I  never  could  have  tbowt  the  old  hoat  woukl 
have  been  so  strange  I " 

Prom  some  pocket  in  his  breast,  be  took  out,  with  a 
very  careful  hand,  a  small  paper  bundle  containing  two 
or  three  letters  or  little  packets,  which  he  laid  upon 
Ihe  table. 

^  This  first  one  conn,"  he  said,  selecting  it  from  the 
vest,  *^  afore  I  had  been  gone  a  wtek,    A  ftStf  pood 
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ndernea^  the  door  in  the  night.  She  tried  to  hide  her 
writing,  but  she  couldn't  hide  it  from  Me ! " 

He  folded  up  the  note  again,  with  great  patience  and 
fBareKiil  ex«e(ly  the  sane  form,  and  laid  i4  on  one  side. 

^Thif  coma  to  Missis  Gummidgey"  he  saady  opening 
0m^r,  **  two  or  three  months  1190*^  After  looking  at 
ic  fot  4Wie  mamentsi.  he  gave  it  to  aoie^  and  added  in  a 
low  v4Meai  '^  Be  so^  good  as  read  it^  sir<i''  • 

I  read  as  fi»Uow«; 

'^  Oh  what  will  you  feel  when  you  tee  this  writing,  and  know 
ii  comes  ftom  my  wicked  hand !  But  try,  try  —  not  Ihr  my 
flike^  bat  for  uncle'k  goodness,  try  to  let  your  heart  soften  to 
me,  only  for  a  little  little  time  I  Try,  pray  do,  to  relent  towards 
a  miserable  girl,  and  write  down  on  a  bit  of  paper  whether  he  is 
well,  and  what  he  said  about  me  before  you  left  off  eyer  naming 
me  among  yourseNes  —  and  whether,  of  a  night,  when  it  is  my 
eld  time  of  coming  home,  yon  eter  see  him  look  as  if  he  tHouglit 
of  one  he  used  to  Ioyc  so  dear.  Oh,  my  heart  is^bseaking  when 
I  think  about  it  I  I  am  kneeUng  down  to  you,  begging  and 
praying  you  not  to  be  as  hard  with  me  as  I  deserye — as  I  well, 
weU,  know  I  deserve  —  but  to  be  so  gentle,  and  so  good,  as  to 
write  down  something  of  him,  and  to  send  it  to  me.  Tou  need 
aoi  call  me  little,  you-  need  not  can  me  by  the  name  I  have  dis- 
graced; but  oh,  listen  to  my  agony  ^  and  have  mercy  on  me  so 
te  as  to  write  me  some  word  of  undf ,  nerer^  neyer  to  be  seen 
in  this  world  by  my  eye*  again ! 

*'Dear,  if  your  heart  is  hard  towards  me— justly  hard, 
know  — but,  Listen,  if  it  is  hard,  dear,  ask  him  I  have  wronged 
the  most-^him  whose  wife  I  was  to  bare  becn-*before  joa 
.^te,deeids  against  my  poor,  poor  pcayerl  If  he  should  be  so 
compassionate  as  to  say  that  you  might  write  something  for  me 
to  rend  —  I  think  he  would,  oh,  I  think  he  would,  if  you  would 
only  ask  him,  for  he  always  was  so  brare  and  so  fbrgiying  — 
laB  hkn  then  (but  not  else),  that  when  I  hear  the  wuid'  Mowing 
at  night,  1  feel  as  if  it  was  passing  angrily  from  seefaig  him  and 
oade,  and  was  going  up  to  God  against  me.    Tell  him  that  ff  I 
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was  to  die  to-morrow  (and  oh»  if  I  wat  fL%  I  would  be  ao  gladli 
die  I)  I  would  bless  him  and  uncle  with  n^  last  words^  and  pcv 
for  his  happy  home  with  my  last  breath ! " 

Some  money  was  enclosed  in  this  letter  ftlso.  ^f« 
IK>undd.  It  was  antouched  like  the  previoiiB  Bam,  and 
he  refolded  it  in  the  same  waj.  Detailed  instroctioB 
were  added  relative  to  the  address  of  a  replj^  wUdi, 
although  they  betrayed  the  intenrentlon  of  several  hands, 
and  made  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  very-  pMMble  oo»- 
clusion  in  reference  to  her  place  of  concealment,  made  it 
at  least  not  unlikely  that  she  had  written  from  that  spot 
where  she  was  stated  to  have  been  seen* 

*^What  answer  was  sent?"  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Peg^ 
gotty. 

'^  Missis  Gummidge,**  he  returned,  ^  not  being  a  good 
scholar,  sir,  Ham  kindly  drawed  it  out,  and  the  made  a 
copy  on  it.  They  told  her  I  was  gone  to  seek  her,  and 
what  my  parting  words  was." 

**  Is  that  another  letter  in  your  hand  ?  "  satd  I. 

^It's  money,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  unfolding  it  a 
little  way.  ^'Ten  pound,  you  see.  And  wrote  inside, 
'  From  a  true  friend,'  like  the  first.  But  the  first  wat 
put  underneath  the  door,  and  this  come  by  the  posl^ 
day  afore  yesterday.  I'm  going  to  seek  her  at  the  post* 
mark." 

He  showed  it  to  me.  It  was  a  town  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  He  had  found  out,  at  Tarmontb,  some  foreign 
dealers  who  knew  that  eountry,  and  they  had  drawn  hitt 
a  rude  map  on  paper,  which  he  could  very  well  under- 
stand. He  laid  it  between  us  on  the  table ;  and,  with 
bis  chin  resting  on  one  hand,  tracked  his  course  upon  il 
with  the  other. 

I  asked  him  how  Ham  was  ?    He  shook  his  head* 
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^^He  w>rk8y''  he  said,  "ta  bold  us  s  man  can.  Hit 
Dame's  a.s  good,  in  all  that  part,  as  any  maD*s  is,  any- 
wheres in  the  wureld.  Anyone's  hand  is  ready  to  help 
him,  you  understand,  and  his  is  ready  to  help  theou 
Hets  never  been  heerd  fur.  to  complain*  But  my  sister's 
belief  is  Ctwixt  ourselves)  as  it  has  eat  him  deep." 

^  Poor  fellow,  I  can  believe  it  I " 

**^e  Vn't  DO  car^  Mas*r  Davy,"  said  Mr.  Peggolty 
in  a  solemn  whisper  —  ^  keinder  no  care  no-how  for 
his  life.  When  a  man's  wanted  for  rough  service  in 
rough  weather,  he's  theer.  When  there's  hard  duty,  to 
be  done  with  danger  in  it,  he  steps  forward  afore  all 
his  mates.  And  yet  he's  as  gentle  as  any  child.  There 
a'n't  a  child  in  Yarmouth  that  doen't  know  him." 

He  gathered  up  the  letters  thoughtfully,  smoothing 
them  with  his  band;  put  them  into  their  little  bundle; 
and  pkiced  it  tenderly  in  his  breast  again.  The  face 
was  gone  from  the  door.  I  still  saw  the  snow  drift- 
ing in ;  but  nothing  else  was  there. 

^  Well  I "  he  said,  looking  to  his  bag,  *'  having  seen 
ypu  to-night,  Mas'r  Davy  (and  that  doos  me  good!)  I 
shall  away  betimes  to-morrow  morning.  You  have  seen 
what  I've  got  beer;"  putting  his  hand  on  where  the 
little  packet  lay;  *'all  that  troubles  me  is,  to  think  that 
any  harm  might  come  to  me,  afore  that  money  was 
give  back.  If  I  was  to  die,  and  it  was  lost,  or  stole, 
or  elseways  made  away  with,  and  it  was  never  know'd 
by  him  but  what  Fd  took  it,  I  believe  the  t'other 
wureld  wouldn't  hold  me !  I  believe  I  must  come 
back!" 

He  rose,  and  I  rose  too ;  we  grasped  each  other  by 
the  hand  again,  before  going  out. 

Td  go  ten  thousand  mile,"  he  said,  <<I'd  go  till  I 
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dropped  dead,  to  laj  that  monej  down  afore  him.  If 
I  do  that,  and  find  my  Emlj,  Fm  content  If  I  doent 
find  her,  majbe  shell  come  to  hear,  sometime,  as  her 
loving  uncle  onlj  ended  his  search  for  her  when  ho 
ended  his  life;  and  if  I  know  her,  eren  that  wiQ  tain 
her  home  at  last!** 

As  we  went  out  into  the  rigorous  night,  I  saw  the 
lonely  figure  fiit  away  before  us.  I  turned  him  hastily 
oo  some  pretence,  «id  held  him  m  conversation  imtil 
it  was  gone. 

He  spoke  of  a  traveller's  bouse  on  the  Dover  road, 
where  he  knew  he  could  find  a  dean,  plain  lodging  for 
the  night.  I  went  with  lum  over  Westminster  Bri^e^ 
and  parted  from  him  on  ibe  Surrey  shore.  Every- 
thing  seemed,  to  my  imagination,  to  be  hushed  in  rev- 
erence for  him,  as  he  resumed  his  solitary  journey 
through  the  snow. 

I  returned  to  the  inn-yard,  and,  impressed  by  my 
remembrance  of  the  fhce,  looked  awfolly  around  fbr  it 
It  was  not  there.  The  snow  had  covered  our  late  foot- 
prints ;  my  new  track  was  the  only  one  to  be  seen 
and  even  that  began  to  die  away  (it  snowed  so  fast) 
u  I  lodged  back  over  my  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 
dosa'b  aunts. 

At  1«8t|  an  aowwer  oame  from  the  tivo  old  kdiea. 
Tliej  presented  their  compliments  to  Mr.  Copperflekl, 
And  informed  him  that  thej  had  given  his  letter  their 
best  consideration,  <*with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of 
both  parties  **—- whieh  I  thought  raider  an  alarming 
expression,  not  onlj  becanse  of  the  use  thej  had  made 
of  it  in  relation  to  the  fiunilj  difference  before-meiiF- 
tioned,  bnt  because  I  had  (and  have  all  mj  life)  ob- 
served that  conventional  phrases  are  a  sort  of  fire- 
works, easily  let  off,  and  liable  to  take  a  great  variety 
of  shapes  and  colors  not  at  all  suggested  by  their 
original  form.  The  Misses  Spenlow  added  that  they 
begged  to  forbear  expressing,  *^  through  the  medium  ^ 
oorrespondence,**  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Mr*  Cop- 
perfield's  communication ;  but  that  if  Mr.  Copperfield 
would  do  them  the  favor  to  call,  upon  a  certain  day, 
(accompanied,  if  he  thought  proper,  by  a  confidential 
friend,)  they  would  be  happy  to  hold  some  conversa 
tion  on  the  subject 

To  this  favor,  Mr.  Copperfield  immediately  replied, 
with  his  respectful  compliments,  that  he  would  have  the 
honor  of  waiting  on  the  Misses  Spenlow,  at  the  time 
appointed;  accompanied,  in  accordance  with  their  kind 
permission,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  of  the 
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Inner  Temple.  Having  despatched  wUich  missiTe,  Mr. 
Copperfield  fell  into  a  condition  of  strong  nervous  agi- 
tation ;  and  so  remained  until  the  day  arrived. 

It  was  a  great  augmentation  of  my  uneasiness  to  be 
bereaved,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  of  the  inestimable  ser* 
vices  of  Miss  Mills.  But  Mr.  Mills,  who  was  always 
doing  something  or  other  to  annoy  me  —  or  I  telt  as 
if  he  were,  which  was  the  same  thing  —  had  brought 
his  conduct  to  a  climax,  by  taking  it  into  his  head  that 
he  would  go  to  India.  Why  should  he  go  to  India, 
except  to  harass  me?  To  be  sure  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  that  part ;  being  entirely  in  the  Indian 
trade,  whatever  that  was  (I  had  floating  dreams  myself 
concerning  golden  shawls  and  elephants'  teeth) ;  having 
been  at  Calcutta  in  his  youth  ;  and  designing  now  to 
go  out  there  again,  in  the  capacity  of  resident  parUier. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  me.  However,  it  was  so  much 
to  him  that  for  India  he  was  bound,  and  Julia  with 
him ;  and  Julia  went  into  the  country  to  take  leave  of 
her  relations ;  and  the  house  was  put  into  a  perfect  suit 
of  bills,  announcing  that  it  was  to  be  let  or  sold,  and 
that  the  furniture  (Mangle  and  all)  was  to  be  taken  at 
a  valuation.  So,  here  was  another  earthquake  of  whidi 
I  became  the  sport,  before  I  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  its  predecessor! 

I  was  in  several  minds  how  to  dress  myself  on  the 
important  day.  Being  divided  between  my  desire  to 
appear  to  advantage,  and  my  apprehensions  of  putting 
on  anything  that  might  impair  my  severely  practical 
character  in  the  ejea  of  the  Misses  Spenlow,  I  endeav- 
ored to  hit  a  happy  medium  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes; my  aunt  approved  the  result;  and  Mr.  Dld( 
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thfow  one  of  his  shoes  after  Traddles  and  me,  for  luck, 
M  we  went  down-stairs. 

Excellent  fellow  as  I  knew  Traddles  to  be,  and 
warmly  attached  to  him  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help 
wishing,  on  that  delicate  occasion,  that  he  had  never 
contracted  the  habit  of  brushing  his  hair  so  very  up- 
tight. It  gave  him  a  surprised  look  —  not  to  saj  a 
hearth-brooroy  kind  of  expression  —  which,  my  appre- 
hensions whispered,  might  be  fatal  to  us. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  it  to  Traddles,  as  we 
were  walking  to  Putney ;  and  saying  that  if  he  votf/tf 
smooth  it  down  a  little  — 

^  My  dear  Copperfield,'*  said  Traddles,  lifting  off  his 
hat,  and  rubbing  his  hair  all  kinds  of  ways,  ^nothing 
woald  give  me  greater  pleasure.     But  it  won't." 

^  Won't  be  smoothed  down  ? "  said  I. 

"No,"  said  Traddles.  ''Nothing  will  induce  it.  If 
I  was  to  carry  a  half-hundred  weight  upon  it,  all  the 
way  to  Putney,  it  would  be  up  again  the  moment  the 
weight  was  taken  off.  You  have  no  idea  what  obsti- 
nate hair  mine  is,  Copperfield.  I  am  quite  a  fretful 
porcupine.'* 

I  was  a  little  disappointed,  I  must  confess,  but  thor- 
oughly charmed  by  his  good-nature  too.  I  told  him 
how  I  esteemed  his  good-nature ;  and  said  that  his  hair 
most  have  taken  all  the  obstinacy  out  of  his  character, 
for  he  had  none. 

*'  Oh  ! "  returned  Traddles,  laughing,  ^  I  assure  yon, 

it's  quite  an  old  story,  my  unfortunate  hair.     My  unde'a 

wife  wouldn't  bear  it.     She  said  it  exasperated  her.     It 

jtood  very  much  in  my  way,  too,  when  I  first  fbU  In 

love  with  Sophy.     Very  much  1 " 

<^Did  she  object  to  it?'' 
VOL.  m.  15 
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''She  didn't,**  rejoined  Traddles;  "^bat  her  eUal 
Bister  —  the  one  that's  the  Beaatj^  quite  madegMM 
of  it,  I  undersUnd.     In  fact,  all  the  sisters  Imngfa  at  iu' 

^Agreeable!"  said  L 

^  Tes,"  returned  Traddks  with  perfect  innoceneo^  ^  ilfi 
a  joke  for  us.  Thejr  pretend  that  Sophy  has  a  lock  ef  it 
in  her  desk,  and  is  obliged  to  shut  it  in  a  dasped  booki 
to  keep  it  down.     We  laugh  about  it." 

^<  Bj  the  bjr,  my  dear  Traddles,"  said  I,  **•  joor  «s> 
perience  may  suggest  something  to  me.  When  you  b^ 
came  engaged  to  the  young  lady  whom  jou  haTe  juit 
mentioned,  did  you  make  a  regular  proposal  to  her  &- 
mily  ?  Was  there  anything  like  —  what  we  are  going 
through  to-day,  for  instance?"  I  added,  nerrously. 

**  Why,"  replied  Traddles,  on  whose  attentive  hot  a 
thoughtful  shade  had  stolen,  ^it  was  rather  a  painful 
transaction,  Copperfield,  in  my  case.  You  see,  Sophy 
being  of  so  much  use  in  the  family,  none  of  them  cooU 
endure  the  thought  of  her  ever  being  nmrried.  Indaad, 
they  had  quite  settled  among  themselves  that  she  never 
was  to  be  married,  and  they  called  her  the  tM  maid. 
Accordingly,  when  I  mentioned  it,  with  the  greatest  pie- 
caution,  to  Mrs.  Crewler  **  — 

<"  The  mama  ?  "  said  I. 

*"  The  mama,"  said  Traddles  —  *"  Reverend  HonM 
Crewler  —  when  I  mentioned  it  with  every  poasihle  pva* 
caution  to  Mrs.  Crewler,  the  effect  upon  her  was  simIi 
that  she  gave  a  scream  and  became  insensible.  I  cooldnlt 
approach  the  subject  again,  for  months." 

*'  You  did  it  at  last  ?  "  said  I. 

''Well,  the   Reverend   Horace  did,"  aaid   TraUka 
"*  He  is  an  excellent  roan,  most  exemplary  in  every  way 
and  he  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  ought,  aa  a  Christianf 
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lo  reeondle  herself  to  the  sacrifice  (especially  as  it  was 
so  oncertain),  and  to  bear  no  uncharitable  feeling  tow« 
■rdt  me.  As  to  myself,  Copperfield,  I  give  you  my 
W0rd,  I  ielt  a  perfect  bird  of  prey  towards  the  family.** 

**  The  sisters  took  your  part,  I  hope,  Traddles  ?  ** 

^Why,  I  can*t  say  they  did,**  he  returned.  "When 
W6  had  comparatively  reconciled  Mrs.  Crewler  to  it,  we 
had  to  break  it  to  Sarah.  Ton  recollect  my  mendoning 
Sarah,  as  the  one  that  has  something  the  matter  with  her 
•pine?" 

"  Perfectly !  • 

^  She  clinched  both  her  hands,**  said  Traddles,  looking 
at  me  in  dismay:  **shut  her  eyes;  turned  lead-color; 
became  perfectly  stiffs  and  took  nothing  for  two  days, 
but  toast-and-water,  administered  with  a  teaspoon." 

^What  a  very  unpleasant  girl,  Traddles!**  I  re- 
marked. 

**  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Copperfield  I "  said  Trad- 
dles. **  She  is  a  very  charming  girl,  but  she  has  a  great 
deal  of  feeling.  In  feet,  they  all  have.  Sophy  told  me 
afterwards,  that  the  self-reproach  she  underwent  while 
die  was  in  attendance  upon  Sarah,  no  words  could  de- 
aeribe.  I  know  it  must  have  been  severe,  by  my  own 
feelings,  Copperfield ;  which  were  like  a  criminaTs.  A^ 
ter  Sarah  was  restored,  we  still  had  to  break  it  to  th# 
oliior  eight ;  and  it  produced  various  effects  upon  them 
•f  a  most  pathetic  nature.  The  two  little  ones,  whom 
Sophy  educates,  have  only  just  left  off  de-testing  me." 

^At  any  rata,  they  are  all  reoondled  to  it  now,  I 
hope?"  said  L 

^  Te— yes,  I  should  say  they  were,  on  the  whole,  re- 
figiied  to  it,**  said  Traddles,  doubtliiUy.  '^The  faict  i0| 
we  avoid  mentioning  the  subject;    and  my  mieettled 
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pffospecto  and  indifferent  circumstanoes  are  a  great 
Bolation  to  them.  There  will  be  a  deplorable  8oen«^ 
whenever  we  are  married.  It  will  be  much  more  like  • 
funeral,  than  a  wedding.  And  they'll  all  hate  ne  for 
taking  her  away!" 

Hii  honest  ftKse,  as  he  looked  at  me  with  a  aerio-^omie 
shake  of  his  head,  impresses  me  more  in  the  remea^ 
baance  than  it  did  in  reality,  for  I  was  by.  this  taaie  in  a 
state  of  such  excessive  trepidation  and  wandering  of 
mind,  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  ^x  my  attention  on  any- 
thing. On  our  approaching  the  house  where  the  Misses 
Spenlow  lived,  I  was  at  such  a  discount  in  respect  of  my 
personal  looks  and  presence  of  mind,  that  Traddles  pro* 
posed  a  gentle  stimulant  in  the  form  of  a  glass  of  ale. 
This  having  been  adminbtered  at  a  neighboring  pobli^ 
house,  he  conducted  me,  with  tottering  steps,  to  the 
Misses  Spenlow's  door. 

I  had  a  vague  sensation  of  being,  as  it  were,  oo  view, 
when  the  maid  opened  it ;  and  of  wavering,  somehow* 
across  a  hall  with  a  weather-glass  in  it,  into  a  quiet  little 
drawing-room  on  the  ground-floor,  commanding  a  neat 
garden.  Also  of  sitting  down  here,  on  a  sofa,  and  aeeing 
Traddles's  hair  start  up,  now  his  hat  was  removed^  lika 
one  of  those  obtrusive  little  figures  made  of  springe^  that 
fly  oat  of  fictitious  snufi*-boxes  when  the  lid  is  takes  oC 
Also  of  hearing  an  old-fashioned  clock  tick  lag  away  oo 
the  chimney-piece,  and  trying  to  make  it  keep  time  to 
the  jerking  of  my  heart,— which  it  wouldn't.  Also  of 
looking  round  the  room  (or  any  sign  of  Dora,  and  aeeing 
none.  Also  of  thinking  that  Jip  once  baifked  in  the 
distance,  and  was  instantly  chd^d  by  somebody.  Ulti- 
mately I  found  myself  backing  Traddles  into  the  fire- 
place, and  bowing  in  great  confusion  to  two  dry  little 
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ddflrly  ladies,  drened  in  bladi,  and  each  looking  won* 
derftilly  like  a  preparation  in  chip  or  tan  of  the  late  Mr* 
Spenlov. 

^  PiBj/'  said  one  of  the  two  little  ladies,  ^  be  seated. 

When  I  had  done  tnmbling  over  Traddles,  And  had 
sal  npon  something' whieh  was  not  a  cat-*- my  first  sea 
was  -—  ]  so  far  recovered  my  sight,  as  to  peroeiYe  thai 
Mr.  Spenlow  had  evidently  been  the  youngest  of  the 
family ;  that  there  was  a  disparity  of  six  or  eight  years 
between  the  two  sisters;  and  that  the  younger  appeared 
to  be  the  manager  of  the  conference,  inasmuch  as  she  had 
my  letter  in  her  hand  -—  so  familiar  aa  it  looked  to  me^ 
and  yet  so  odd  1  —  and  was  referring  to  it  through  an 
eye-glass.  They  were  dressed  alike^  but  this  sister  wore 
lier  dress  with  a  more  youthful  fiir  than  the  other;  and 
perhaps  had  a  trifle  more  frill,  or  tucker,  or  brooch,  or 
bracelet,  or  some  little  thing  of  that  kind,  which  made 
bar  look  more  lively^  They  were  both  upright  in  their 
carriage,  formal,  precise,  oompoeed,  and  quiet.  The  sister 
who  had  not  my  letter,  had  her  arms  crossed  on  h^ 
brearit,  and  resting  on  each  other  like  an  IdoL 

^  Mr.  Copperfield,   I  believe  ? "   said  the  sister  wha 
liad  got  my  letter,  addressing  herself  to  Traddles. 

This  was  a  frightful  beginning.  Traddles  had  lo  in- 
dicate that  I  was  Mr.  Copp^dfield^  and  I  had  to  lay 
claim  to  myself,  and  they  had  to  divest  themselves  of  4 
pre jonoeived  opinion  that  Traddles  was  Mr.  Oopperfield, 
and  altogether  we  were  in  a*  nice  oenditioa.  To  improv 
Hf  we  all  dbtinctly  heard  Jip  give  two  short  barks,  and 
receive  another  choke. 

^  Mr.  Copperfield !  "  said  the  nster  with  the  letter. 

I  did  something  —  bowed,  I  suppose  •*— and  was  all^ 
ttteotioq,  when  the  other  sister  struck  in. 
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^Mj  Sister  LttTinlAV^  iflld  sb^,  <' l)e^  eoartvmxA  iM 
matters  of  this  nature,  will  state  wKat  we  consider  mort 
eakalated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  botb  pardes.* 

I  cUsoovered  nrfterwards  that  Miss  Lavinia  was  sb 
anthorilj  io  alFairs  €€  the  heart,  bj  reasoti'  df  there  ha?- 
iag  anoientiy  existed  a  eertafn  Mr.  PIdger,  who  plBjei 
short  whist,  and  was  supposed  to  have  heeo  enamored  ef 
her.  Mj-  private  opinion  iS|  that  this  was  entirelj  s 
gratuitous  assunption,  and  that  Pidger  was  ^together 
innooent  of  an j  soeh  sentiments  —  to  Whidi  he  hsd 
■ever  given  anj  sort  of  expression  that  I  eonld  e?cr 
hear  of.  Botb  Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  had  a 
superstitioo,  however,  that  he  would  have  declared  his 
passion,  if  he  had  not  heen  cot  short  in  his  yooth  (at 
about  sixty)  by  over-drinking  his  constitution,  and  over- 
doing an  attempt  to  set  it  right  again  by  swHfing  Bath 
water.  They  had  a  lurking  suspicion  even,  that  he  died 
of  secret  love ;  though  I  must  say  there  was  a  picture  of 
him  in  the  house  with  a  damask  nose,  which  conoeahneiit 
did  not  appear  to  have  ever  preyed  upon. 

*"  We  will  not,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  "^  enter  on  the  part 
history  of  this  matter.  Our  poor  brother  Ftancie's  death 
has  cancelled  that.'' 

"^  We  had  net,"  safid  Miss  Clarissa,  « been  in  tlie  habit 
of  frequent  association  with  our  brother  l^Vancis;  bat 
there  was  ao  dedded  division  ior  disunion  between  us. 
Francis  took  his  road ;  we  tocdc  ours^  W«  considerBd  it 
Mmdudve  to  the  happmess  of  all  parties  ttuA  H  shoidd  b9 
U>*    And  ft  was  so**^ 

Each  of  the  sisters  leaned  a  little  forward  to  speak, 
shook  her  head  after  speaking,  and  became  nprigbt  again 
Utien  salent  Miss  Ciarissa  never  moved  her  anna.  She 
sometimes  played  tanes  upon  them  with  her  ibgeri— 
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■dotieto  and  mafches,  I  shimild  think  -^  but  nerer  mored 
iban. 

^  Our  niece's  position,  fut  sapposed  position,  b  mudi 
dianged  by  our  brother  Francis's  dea^,"  said  Miss  141- 
▼inia ;  **  and  therefore  we  consider  our  brother's  opinions 
as  r^arded  her  posiUon  as  being  changed  too.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt^  Mr.  Gopperfleldy  that  you  are  a 
young  gentleman  possessed  of  good  qualities  and  honor- 
able character ;  or  that  you  have  an  affection  —  or  are 
folly  persuaded  that  you  have  an  affection  -—  for  eur 
niece." 

I  replied,  as  I  mually  did  whenever  I  bad  a  chance, 
that  nobody  had  ever  loved  anybody  else  as  I  loved 
Dora.  Traddles  came  to  my  assistance  with  a  confirma- 
tory murmur. 

Miss  Lavinia  was  going  on  to  make  some  rejoinder, 
when  Miss  Clarissa,  who  appeared  to  be  incessantly 
beset  by  a  desire  to  refer  to  her  brother  Francis,  stru^ 
In  again: 

^If  Dora's  mamma,"  she  said,  *^when  she  married 
onr  brother  Francis,  had  at  once  said  that  there  was  not 
room  for  the  family  at  the  dinner-table,  it  would  have 
tieen  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties." 

''Sister  Clarissa,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  ''perhaps  we 
oeedn't  mind  that  now." 

"  Sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  "  it  belongs  to 
the  subject  With  your  branch  of  the  subject,  on  which 
alone  you  are  competent  to  speak,  I  should  not  think  of 
interfering.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  have  a  voice 
and  an  opinion.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  hap- 
piness of  all  parties,  if  Dora's  mamma,  when  she  mar* 
ried  our  brother  Francis,  had  mentioned  plainly  what  her 
MeotioBS  were.    We  should  then  have  known  what  we 
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bad  tQ  expect  We  should  have  said  *  praj  do  not  mSk 
us,  at  any  time ; '  and  all  possibility  of  misanderslMMl* 
ing  would  have  been  avoided." 

When  Miss  Clarissa  had  shaken  her  head.  Miss  L» 
vinia  resumed :  again  referring  to  my  letter  through  her 
eye-glass.  They  both  had  little  bright*  rpundy  twinkling 
eyes,  by  th^  way,  which  wer^e  like  bird's  eyes.  Th^ 
were  not  unlike  birds,  altogether ;  having  a  sbfurp,  hrisky 
sudden  manner,  and  a  little  short,  spruce  way  of  miimi^ 
ing  themselves,  like  canaries. 

Miss  Lavinia,  as  I  have  said,  resumed: 

"  Tou  ask  permission  of  my  sister  Clarissa  and  ny- 
self,  Mr.  Copperfield,  to  visit  here,  a^  the  acoepled  sailflr 
of  our  niece." 

"  If  our  brother  Francis,"  said  Mi^s  Clarissa,  break- 
ing out  agaip,  if  I  may  call  anything  so  calm  a  breakiiig 
out,  ^  wished  to  surround  himself  with  an  aUnospbeis 
of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  of  Doctors'  Commons  oolf^ 
what  right  or  desire  had  we  to  object?  None,  I  $m 
sure.  We  have  ever  been  far  from  wishing  to  obtrade 
ourselves  on  any  one.  But  why  not  say  so?  Let  our 
brother  Francis  and  his  wife  have  their  society.  Let  my 
sister  Lavinia  and  myself  have  our  sooiety.  We  can 
find  it  for  ourselves,  I  hope ! " 

As  this  appeared  to  be  addressed  to  Traddles  and  mc^ 
both  Traddles  and  I  made  some  sort  of  reply.  Trad- 
lies  was  inaudible.  I  think  I  observed,  myself  that  it 
;ras  highly  creditable  to  all  oonoemed.  I  don't  in  the 
least  know  what  I  meant. 

^  Sister  Lavinia,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  having 
lieved  her  mind,  ^  you  can  go  on,  my  dear." 

Miss  Lavinia  proceeded  : 

**  Mr.  Copperfield,  m}  sister  Clarissa  and  I  have 
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twj  oarelbl  indeed  in  considering  tins  letter:  and  we 
hmwe  not  considered  it  without  finallj  showing  it  to  oar 
niece,  and  discussing  it  with  our  niece.  We  have  no 
doabt  that  70U  think  yon  like  her  veiy  much.** 

*  Hiink,  ma'am,**  I  rapturously  began,  "  oh  !  * 

Bnt  Miss  Clarissa  giving  me  a  look  ( jnst  like  a  shar| 
canary),  as  requesting  that  I  would  not  intermpt  th 
•racle,  I  begged  pardon. 

^  Affection,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  glancing  at  her  sister 
for  corroboration,  which  she  gave  in  the  form  of  a  little 
nod  to  every  clanse,  **  mature  affection,  homage,  devo- 
tion^ does  not  easily  express  itself.  Its  voice  b  low.  It 
is  modest  and  retiring,  it  lies  in  ambush,  waits  and  waits. 
Such  is  the  mature  fruit.  Sometimes  a  life  glides  away, 
and  finds  it  still  ripening  in  the  shade." 

Of  coarse  I  did  not  understand  then  that  this  was  an 
allesion  to  her  supposed  experience  of  the  stricken 
Pidger;  bat  I  saw,  from  the  gravity  with  which  Miss 
Clarissa  nodded  her  head,  that  great  weight  was  attached 
to  these  words. 

**  The  light  —  for  I  call  them,  in  comparison  with 
such  sentiments,  the  light  —  inclinations  of  very  young 
people,"  pursued  Miss  Lavinia,  **  are  dust,  compared  to 
rocks.  It  is  owing  to  the  diffioalty  of  knowing  whether 
tbey  are  likely  to  endure  or  have  any  real  foundation, 
that  my  sister  Clarissa  and  myself  have  been  very  un« 
decided  how  to  act,  Mr.  Copperfield,  and  Mr. " 

^Traddles,"  said  my  friend,  finding  himself  looked 
at 

^  I  beg  pardon.  Of  the  Inner  Temple,  I  believe?^ 
laid  Miss  Clarissa,  again  glancing  at  my  letter. 

Traddles  said,  *^  Exactly  so,"  and  became  pretty  red  ir 
ihe  face. 
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Now,  rithoagh^I  had  not  reoeived  taij  express  eaoov* 
a^ement  as  jet,  I  faiided  lliat  I  saw  in  the  two  Htlli 
listers,  and  particularlj  m  Miss  Lavinia,  an  hiteDsilled 
enjoyment  of  this  new  and  fniitiiil  sobject  of  domestie 
interest,  a  settling  down  to  make  the  most  of  H,  a  £>- 
position  to  pet  it,  in  which  there  was  a  good,  bt^fat  ntj 
of'  hope.  I  thoagfat  I  perceived  that  Miss  Lavmia  woidd 
have  nncommon  satisfacdon  in  superintending  two  jorag 
lovers,  like  Dora  and  me ;  and  that  Miss  Clarissa  woald 
have  hardly  less  sattisfaction  in  seeing  her  superniteDd  m, 
and  in  chiming  in  with  her  own  particular  depacrtxnent  of 
the  subject  whenever  that  impulse  was  strong  upon  her. 
This  g^ve  me  courage  to  protest  most  vefaemeatlj'  dwt  I 
loved  Dora  better  than  I  could  tell,  or  any  one  believe; 
that  all  my  friends  knew  how  I  loved  her ;  that  my  aont, 
Agnes,  Traddles,  every  one  who  knew  me,  knew  how 
I  loved  her,  and  how  earnest  my  lore  had  made  me 
For  the  truth  of  this,  I  appealed  to  Traddles.  And 
Traddles,  firing  up  as  if  he  were  plunging  into  a  Par- 
liamentary Debate,  really  did  come  out  nobly :  oonfinn- 
ing  me  in  good  round  temn,  and  in  a  plain,  sensible, 
practical  manner,  that  evidently  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression. 

**  I  speak,  if  I  may  presume  to  say  so,  as  one  who 
has  some  little  experience  of  sndi  things,"  said  Trad- 
dles, **  being  myself  engaged  to  a  young  lady  —  one  of 
ten,  down  in  Devon^ire  —  and  seeing  no  probafoili^, 
at  present,  oi  our  engagement  commg  to  a  termination." 

**  Ton  may  be  able  to  confirm  what  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Traddles,"  observed  Miss  Lavinia,  evidendy  taking  s 
new  interest  in  him,  ''of  the  affection  that  is  modesl 
sad  rsturing;  that  waits  and  waits?** 

**  Entirely,  ma'am,"  said  Traddles. 
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XiM  QariBsa  looked  at  Ifiss  Lavioia,  anJ  shodk  lief 
liMd  gmvely.  Mi»  Lavioia  looked  ooasciooalj  at  Mi« 
Clarissayand  heared  a  little  sigh. 

^  Sister  XjaTinia,''  aiud  Miss  Qarisaa,  ^take  my  smeU* 
iog  bottla." 

Miss  LaTioia  levived  herself  with  a  few  whi£b  of 
aromatic  yinegar  —  Traddles  and  I  kn^ag  oa  wHb 
great  aolkitude  the  while;  and  then  went  oo  to  say^ 
rather  faintly  : 

**  My  sister  and  myself  have  beea  in  great  doobt,  Mr. 
Traddlesy  what  coorse  we  ^ught  to  ti^e  in  referenee  ta 
the  likings,  or  imaginary  likings,  o^  such  very  young 
people  as  yoar  friend  Mr.  CopperfieM^  and  our  niece." 

**  Our  brother  Franeis's  child,"  remarked  Miss  Clar- 
issa. ^  If  onr  brother  Franeis's  wife  had  feond  it  con* 
▼enient  in  her  tife-time  (though  ^e  had  an  unquestiea<i 
aUe  right  to  act  as  she  thought  best)  to  invite  the  femily 
lo  her  dinner-table,  we  might  have  known  ear  brother 
Francis's  child  better  at  the  present  moment.  Sister 
Laviaia,  proceed." 

Miss  Lavinia  turned  my  letter,  so  as  to  bring  the 
superscription  towards  hMvc4f,  Jind  referred  through  her 
eye-glass  to  some  orderiy  looking  notes  she  had  made 
eo  that  part  of  it. 

^  It  «eems  to  as,"  said  sh^  ^  pradeat,  Ifr.  Traddles^ 
lo  bring  these  feelings  to  the  test  of  our  own  observa 
tioa.  At  present  we  know  nothing  of  them,  and  are 
Bot  in  a  situation  to  judge  how  much  reality  there  may 
be  in  them.  Therefore  we  are  inclined  so  far  to  accede 
lo  Mr.  CSopperfield's  proposal,  as  to  admit  his  visits  here^" 

^  I  shaU  never,  dear  ladies,"  I  exclaimedi  relieve4 
of  an  immense  load  of  appreheasion,  ^  ferget  your  Innil* 
aoMi " 
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"  Bui,"  pursued  ICeB  LaTinia,  —  «  bat,  we  wouU  f» 
fer  to  regard  thow  viuU,  Mr.  Tnddles,  «s  made,  H 
present,  to  08.  We  must  gnard  oaraelTcs  from  recog- 
DiziDg  any  pontive  eogageinent  between  Hr.  Cl^>pe^ 
Deld  and  our  niece,  until  we  liave  bad  an  oppoctnititj  *— 

"  Until  goit  have  bad  an  opportunity,  statar  Laviota,' 
taid  Mies  ClarisBa. 

.    "  Be  it  BOk"  assented  Mise    lArioia,  with    a   aig^  — 
"  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obaerving  tbem.* 

"  C<^perfield,"  M>id  Traddles,  turning  to  me,  **  7011  fedi 
I  am  sure,  that  nothing  oould  be  mora  reaeonable  or 
coasiderale."  ^ 

"  Nothing  1 "  cried  I.     "  I  am  deeply  aensible  «f  it* 

"  In  this  poeition  of  affairs,"  said  Miss  lAvinia,  agsia 
referring  to  her  notes,  "  and  admitting  his  vbits  on  this 
understanding  only,  we  must  require  from  Mr.  Coppe^ 
field  a  distinct  assurance,  on  his  word  of  honor,  that  na 
communication  of  any  kind  shall  take  place  between  bin 
and  our  niece  without  our  knowledge.  That  no  pntfect 
whuever  shall  be  entertained  with  regard  to  our  aieee, 
without  being  first  submitted  to  ns  "  — 

"To  70U,  MSter  Lavinia,"  Miss  Clariaaa  interpoaed. 

"  Be  it  so,  Clarissa  1 "  assented  Miss  Lavinia  resiga- 
edlj  —  "to  me  —  and  receiving  our  concurrence.  We 
mast  make  this  a  most  express  and  serioas  etipniatioa, 
not  to  be  bsokeo  on  any  acoounL  We  wialied  Mr.  Cop- 
parfleld  to  be  aocompanied  by  some  oonfidentiid  friend 
lo^y,"  with  an  indiuatioa  of  her  head  towards  Trad> 
dies,  who  bowed,  **  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  donbl 
or  miscoooeption  00  this  subject.  If  Mr.  Cc^perfield,  or 
if  jNto,  Hr.  Traddles,  feel  the  least  scruple,  in  giving  this 
ptonise,  I  beg  70a  (o  take  time  to  consider  it.'* 

I  exclaimed,  in  a  stale  of  high  ecsUtie  fervor,  that  aal 
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A  moment's  consideration  coald  be  necessary.  I  bodnd 
mjself  by  the  required  pronuse,  in  a  most  impassioned 
manner;  called  npon  Traddles  to  witness  it;  and  de- 
nounced myself  as  the  most  atrocious  of  characters  if 
I  e^er  swerved  from  it  in  the  least  degree. 

^  Stay  1 "  said  Miss  Lavinia,  holding  up  her  hand ; 
'  we  resolved,  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
you  two  gentlemen,  to  leave  you  alone  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  to  consider  this  point  You  will  allow  us  to 
retire.** 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  say  that  no  consideration  was 
necessary.  They  persisted  in  withdrawing  for  the  spe- 
cified time.  Accordingly,  these  little  birds  hopped  out 
with  great  dignity  ;  leaving  me  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  Traddles,  and  to  feel  as  if  I  were  translated 
to  regions  of  exquisite  happiness.  Exactly  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  reappeared  with 
DO  less  dignfty  than  they  had  disappeared.  They  had 
gone  rustling  away  as  if  their  little  dresses  were  made 
of  autumn  leaTea :  and  they  came  rustling  back,  in  like 
manner. 

I  then  bound  myself  once  more  to  the  prescribed 
conditions. 

^Sister  Clarissa,**  said  Miss  Lavinia,  ^the  rest  is 
with  you.*  Miss  Chirissa,  unfolding  her  arms  for  the 
first  time,  took  the  notes  and  glanced  at  them. 

**  We  shall  be  happy,**  said  Miss  Clarissa,  ^  to  see  ttr. 
Copperfield  to  dinner,  every  Sunday,  if  it  should  suit  his 
convenience.     Our  hour  is  three." 

I  bowed. 

^In  the  course  of  the  week,**  said  Miss  Clarissa,  ^  we 
«ball  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Copperfield  to  tea.  Our  hour 
It  half-past  six.** 
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I  bowed  agaiii. 

**  Twice  in  the  week,"  said  Miss  CSarissa,  ^  tet,  ai  i 
rale,  not  oftener." 

I  bowed  again. 

^  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Miss  Clarissa,  ^  meotjoaed  ia 
Mr«  Copperfield's  letter,  will  perhi^>8  call  upon  as. 
When  visiting  is  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  par- 
ties,  we  are  glad  to  receive  visits,  and  letiim  them. 
When  it  is  better  for  the  happiness  of  all  parties  that 
no  visiting  should  take  place,  (as  in  the  case  of  oar 
brother  Francis,  and  hi9  estaUishment,)  that  it  quits 
diflTerent" 

I  intimated  that  mj  aunt  would  be  proud  and  de- 
lighted to  make  their  acquaintance;  tbougl^  I  mast 
Bay  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  their  getting  oo  very  at- 
isfactorily  together.  The  conditions  being  now  closed 
I  expressed  mj  acknowledgments  in  the  warmest  raaa- 
ner;  an^  taking  the  hand,  first  of  Miss  Clarissa,  and 
then  of  Miss  Laf  inia,  pressed  it,  in  each  case,  to  mj  lips. 

Miss  Lavinia  then  arose,  and  begging  Mr.  Traddles  to 
excuse  us  for  a  minute,  requested  me  to  follow  her.  I 
obejed^  all  in  a  tremble,  and  was- conducted  into  another 
room.  There,  I  found  my  blessed  darling  stopping  her 
ears  behind  the  door,  with  her  dear  little  face  against  the 
wall ;  and  Jip  in  t£e  plate-warmer  with  his  he^d  tied  up 
in  a  towel. 

Oh  1  Hqw  beautiful  she  was  in  her  black  frock,  and 
bow  she  sobbed  and  cried  at  first,  and  wouldn't  come  out 
from  behind  the  door  1  How  fond  we  were  of  one  an- 
other, when  she  did  come  out  at  last ;  and  what  a  state 
of  bliss  I  was  in,  when  we  took  Jip  out  of  the  plate- 
warmer,^^  and  restored  him  to  the  light,  sneeaii^  wtrf 
much,  and  were  all  three  reunited  I 
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^  My  dearest  Dora  I  Now,  indeed,  mj  own  for* 
ever!" 

**  Oh  don't  ! "  pleaded  Dora.    "  Please  f " 

**  Are  yon  not  my  own  forever,  Dora  ?  ** 

**  Ob  yes,  of  course  I  am  I "  cried  Dora,  ^  bnt  I  am  so 
frightened  I  ** 

**  Frightened,  my  own  ?  * 

*"  Oh  yes !  I  don't  like  him,''  said  Dora.  "^  Why  don't 
be  go?" 

•Who,  my  life?" 

**  Tour  friend,"  said  Dora.  **  It  isn't  any  business  of 
bis^    What  a  stupid  he  must  be  I  ** 

^  My  love ! "  (There  never  was  anything  so  coaxing 
ais  her  childish  ways^)    ^  He  is  the  best  creature  I  ** 

^  Oh,  but  we  don't  want  any  best  creatures  1 "  pouted 
Dora. 

**  My  dear,"  I  argued,  •  you  will  soon  know  him  well, 
flnd  like  him  of  all  things.  And  here  is  my  aunt  coming 
soon  ;  and  you'll  like  her  of  all  things  too,  when  you 
know  her." 

^  No,  please  don't  bring  her  f"  said  Dora,  giving  me 
a  horrified  little  kiss,  and  folding  her  hands.  ^  Don't 
I  know  she's  a  naughty,  mischief-making  old  thing  1 
Don't  let  her  oome  here,  Doady  I  "  which  was  a  cor- 
niption  of  David. 

Remonstrance  was  of  no  use,  then  ;  so  I  laughed,  and 
admired,  and  was  very  much  in  love  and  very  happy : 
and  she  showed  me  Jip's  new  trick  of  standing  on  his 
bind  legs  in  a  comer  —  which  he  did  for  about  the 
space  of  a  flash  of  ligbtning,  and  then  fell  down  — and 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  should  have  stayed  there,  ob- 
livious of  Traddlea,  if  Miss  Lavinia  bad  not  come  in  to 
take  me  away.     Miss  Lavinia  was  very  fond  of  Dora 
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(she  told  me  Dora  was  exactly  like  what  she  had  been 
herself  at  her  age  —  she  must  have  altered  a  good  deal)f 
and  she  treated  Dora  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  toy.  I 
wanted  to  persuade  Dora  to  come  and  see  Traddles,  bot 
on  my  proposing  it  she  ran  off  to  her  own  room,  and 
locked  herself  in ;  so  I  went  to  Traddles  withoat  her 
and  walked  away  with  him  on  air. 

^  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,"  said  Traddles; 
**  and  they  are  very  agreeable  old  ladies,  I  am  sure.  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  you  were  to  be  married 
years  before  me,  Copperfield.'' 

**  Does  your  Sophy  play  on  any  instrament,  Trad- 
dles ? "  I  inquired  in  the  pride  of  my  heart. 

**  She  knows  enough  of  the  piano  to  teach  it  to  her 
Kttle  sisters,"  said  Traddles. 

**  Does  she  sing  at  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

^Why,  she  sings  ballads,  sometimes,  to  freshen  op 
the  others  a  little  when  they're  out  of  spirits,**  said 
Traddles.     "Nothing  scientific" 

"  She  doesn't  sing  to  the  guitar  ?  "  said  I. 

<"  Oh  dear  no ! "  said  Traddles. 

«  Paint  at  all  ?  " 

<"  Not  at  all,"  said  Traddles. 

I  promised  Traddles  that  he  should  hear  Dora  dng, 
and  see  some  of  her  flower-painting.  He  said  he  should 
like  it  very  much,  and  we  went  home  arm-in-arm  in 
great  good  humor  and  delight.  I  encooraged  him  ta 
talk  about  Sophy,  on  the  way;  which  he  did  with 
loving  reliance  on  her  that  I  very  much  admired.  I 
compared  her  in  my  mind  with  Dora,  with  considerable 
inward  satisfaction ;  but  I  candidly  admitted  to  myaelf 
that  she  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  kind  of  girl  for  Trad- 
dles, too. 
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Of  ooars^e  my  alint  was  immediatelj  made  acquainted 
vHth  th^  successfiil  issue  of  the  conference,  and  with  all 
Ihat  had  bean  said  and  done  in  the  course  of  it  She 
was  hai>py  to  see  me  so  happy,  and  promised  to  call  on 
Dora's  atiiits  without  loss  of  time.  But  she  took  such  a 
^btig  walk  tip  and  down  our  rooms  that  niglu,  while  I 
was  Wnting  to  Agnes,  that  I  began  to  think  she  meant 
fo  walk  till  morning. 

My  letter  to  Agnes  was  a  fervent  and  grateful  one, 
narrating  all  the  good  effects  that  had  resulted  fi-om  my 
forllowmg  her  advice.  She  #rotc,  by  return  of  post,  to 
me.  Her  letter  was  hopeful,  earnest,  and  cheerftil.  She 
was  ahray?  i^^rfbl  from  that  time. 

I  had  my  hands  mbre  full  than  ever,  now.  My  daily 
jouhleys  to  Highgate  considered.  Putney  was  a  long 
way  off;  and  I  naturally  wanted  to  go  there  as  often  as 
I  coold.  The  proposed  tea-drinkings  being  quite  im- 
practicable, I  compounded  with  Miss  Xiavinia  for  per- 
miiBsion  to  visit  every  Saturday  afternoon,  without  detri* 
ment  to  my  privileged  Sundays.  So,  the  close  of  every 
week  was  a  delicious  time  for  me;  and  I  got  through 
the  rfest  of  the  week  by  looking  forward  to  it. 

I  was  wonderfully  relieved  to  find  that  my  adnt  and 
Dora's  aunts  rubbed  on,  all  things  considered,  much  more 
smoothly  than  I  could  have  expected.  My  aunt  made 
her  promised  visit  within  a  few  days  of  the  conference ; 
and  within  a  few  more  days,  Dora's  aunts  called  upon  her, 
in  due  state  and  form.  Similar  but  more  friendly  ex- 
changes took  place  aflei'wards,  usually  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  weeks.  I  know  that  my  aunt  distressed  Dora's 
aunts  very  much,  by  utterly  setting  at  nought  the  dig- 
nity of  fly-conveyance,  and  walking  out  to  Putney  at  ex- 
traordinary times,  as  shortly  afler  breakfast  or  just  befbre 
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tea ;  likewise  by  wearing  her  bonnet  in  any  manner  thai 
happened  to  be  comfortable  to  her  head,  withoot  at  al) 
deferring  to  the  prejudices  of  civilization  on  that  subject. 
But  Dora's  aunts  soon  agreed  to  regard  my  aunt  aa  an 
eccentric  and  somewhat  masculine  lady,  with  a  ttroag 
understanding ;  and  although  my  aunt  occasionally  mt 
fled  the  featherR  of  Dora's  aunts,  by  expressing  heretical 
opinions  on  various  points  of  cerpraony,  she  loTed  DM  tM 
well  not  to  sacrifice  some  of  her  little  peculiarities  to  the 
general  harmony. 

The  only  member  of  our  small  society,  who  pontively 
refused  to  adapt  himself  1«  circurostancos,  was  Jip.  He 
never  saw  my  aunt  without  immedistvly  displaying  every 
tooth  in  his  head,  retiring  under  a  chair,  and  growlii^ 
incessantly :  with  now  and  then  a  doleful  howl,  as  if  !^be 
really  were  too  much  for  his  feelings.  All  kinds  of  treat- 
ment were  tried  with  him,  coaxing,  scolding,  slapping, 
bringing  him  to  Buckingham  Street  (where  he  instantly 
dashed  at  the  two  cats,  to  the  terror  of  all  behcdders); 
but  he  never  could  prevail  upon  himself  to  bear  my 
aunt's  Bodetj.  He  would  sometimes  think  ho  had  got 
the  better  of  his  objection,  and  be  amiable  for  a  few  mia- 
utes  i  and  then  would  put  up  bis  snub  nose,  and  howl  to 
that  extent,  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bliad  liim 
and  put  him  in  the  plate-warmer.  At  length,  Dora  rv 
gulurly  muffled  him  in  a  towel  nnd  "hut  him  up  llierr, 
whenever  my  aunt  whs  reported  at  the  door. 

One  thing  troubled  me  much,  after  we  had  fallen  inta 
this  quiet  train.  It  was,  that  Dora  seemed  by  one  coii- 
Kent  to  be  regarded  like  a  pretty  toy  or  plaything.  My 
aunt,  with  wliom  she  graduHlly  became  familiar,  always 
called  her  Little  Blossom  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  Mis< 
Lavinia'e   life    was   to   wait    upon    her,   cnrl   li«r  hair, 
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make  ornaments  for  her,  and  treat  her  like  a  pet  child 
What  Miss  Lavinia  did,  her  sister  did  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  very  odd  to  me ;  bat  they  all  seemed 
to  treat  Dora,  in  her  degree,  much  as  Dora  treated  Jip 
in  his. 

r  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  Dora  about  this ;  and 
one  day  when  we  were  out  walking  (for  we  were  licensed 
by  Miss  Lavinia,  after  a  while,  to  go  out  walking  by  our- 
selves), I  said  to  her  that  I  wished  she  could  get  them  to 
behave  towards  her  differently. 

**  Because  you  know,  my  darling,**  I  remonstrated, 
•*you  are  not  a  child.** 

**  There  ! "  said  Dora.  **  Now  you're  going  to  be 
cross  !** 

"  Cross,  my  love  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  they're  very  kind  to  me,**  said  Dora,  **  and 
I  am  very  happy." 

"  Well !  But  my  dearest  life  I "  said  I,  **  you  might  be 
very  happy,  and  yet  be  treated  rationally.** 

Dora  gave  me  a  reproachful  look  —  the  prettiest  look ! 

—  and  then  began  to  sob,  saying  if  I  didn^t  like  her,  why 
bad  I  ever  wanted  so  much  to  be  engaged  to  her  ?  And 
why  didn't  I  go  away  now,  if  I  couldn't  bear  her  ? 

What  could  I  do  but  kiss  away  her  tears,  and  tell  her 
bow  I  doted  on  her,  after  that ! 

^  I  am  sure  I  am  very  affectionate,"  said  Dora  ;  **  you 
oughtn't  to  be  cruel  to  me,  Doady ! " 

*'  Cruel,  my  precious  love  !    As  if  I  would  —  or  could 

—  l)e  cruel  to  you,  for  the  world  ! " 

**  Then  don't  find  fault  with  me,"  said  Dora,  making  a 
rosebud 'of  her  mouth  ;  "  and  I'll  be  good." 

I  was  charmed  by  her  presently  asking  me,  of  her  own 
accord,  to  give  her  that  cookery-book  I  had  once  spoken 
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0^  ipid  to  show  her  how  t^  keep  aocouDts,  as  I  bad  ^fi^ 
prooused  I  would.  I  brought  the  volume  with  me  fa 
my  pext  visit  (I  got  it  prettily,  bound,  first,  to  make  it 
look  less  dry  and  more  inviting) ;  and  as  we  slroUad 
about  the  Common,  I  showed  her  an  old  house-keeping* 
j^ok  of  my  punt's,  iind  g^vo  ber  a  set  of  tablets,  and  a 
pretty  UUle  pencil  case,  and  box  of  leads,  to  practise 
huusekeeping  witb- 

jput  the  cookery-book  made  Dora's  head  ache,  and  the 
flgures  made  her  cry.  They  wouldn't  add  up,  she  said. 
So  she  rubbed  them  out,  and  drew  little  nosegays,  and 
likenesses  of  me  and  Jip,  all  over  the  tablets. 

Thep  I  playfully  tried  verbal  instruction  in  domestic 
matters,  as  we  walked  about  on  a  Saturday  afternoon. 
Sometimes,  for  example,  when  we  passed  a  butcher*! 
bhop,  I  would  say: 

**Now  suppose,  my  pet,  that  we  were  married^  and 
you  were  going  to  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  dinner, 
would  you  know  how  to  buy  it  ?  " 

My  pretty  little  Dora's  face  would  fall,  and  she  would 
make  her  mouth  into  a  bud  again,  as  if  she  would  very 
much  prefer  to  shut  mine  with  a  kiss. 

"Would  you  know  how  to  buy  it,  my  darling?**  I 
would  repeat,  perhaps,  if  I  were  very  inflexible. 

Dora  would  think  a  little,  and  then  reply,  perhaps, 
with  great  triumph : 

'*  Why,  the  butcher  would  know  how  to  sell  it,  and 
what  need  /  know  ?    Oh,  you  silly  boy !  " 

So,  when  I  once  asked  Dora,  with  an  eye  to  the  cook- 
ery-book, what  she  would  do,  if  we  were  married,  and  I 
were  to  say  I  should  like  a  nice  Irish  stew,  she  replied 
that  she  would  tell  the  servant  to  make  it ;  and  then 
clapped  her  little   hands  together  across  my  arnit  and 
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laughed  in  such  a  charming  manner  that  she  was  more 
delightful  than  ever. 

Consequently,  the  principal  use  to  which  the  cookery* 
book  vfSii  devoted,  was  being  put  down  in  the  corner  for 
Jip  to  stand  upon.  But  Dora  was  so  pleased,  when  she 
had  trained  him  to  ^tand  upon  it  without  offering  to  comu 
off,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hold  the  pencil  case  in  his 
mouth,  that  I  was  very  glad  I  had  bought  it. 

And  we  fell  back  on  the  guitar-case,  and  the  flower- 
painting,  and  the  songs  about  never  leaving  off  dancing, 
Ta  i-a  la !  and  were  as  happy  as  the  week  was  long.  I 
occasionally  wished  I  could  venture  to  hint  to  Miss  Lavi- 
nia,  that  she  treated  the  darling  of  my  heart  a  little  too 
much  like  a  plaything ;  and  I  sometimes  awoke,  as  it 
were,  wondering  to  find  that  I  had  fallen  into  the  general 
fault,  and  treated  her  like  a  plaything  too  —  but  iioi 
olten« 
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CHAPTEE  XLH. 

MI8CHIKF. 

I  FEEL  as  if  it  were  not  for  me  to  record,  even  though 
Ibis  manuscript  is  intended  for  no  eyes  but  mine,  boif 
hard  I  worked  at  that  tremendous  shorthand,  and  all  im- 
provement appertaining  to  it,  in  mj  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity to  Dora  and  her  aunts.  I  will  ui'rfy^add,  to  what  I 
have  already  written  of  my  perseverance  at  this  time  of 
my  life,  and  of  a  patient  and  continuous  energy  which 
Ihen  began  to  be  matured  within  me,  and  which  I  know 
to  be  the  strong  part  of  my  character,  if  it  have  any 
strength  at  all,  that  there,  on  looking  back,  I  find  the 
source  of  my  success.  I  have  been  vgx^ fortunate  in 
worldly  matters ;  many  men  have  work^^puch  harder, 
and  not  succeeded  half  so  well ;  but  I  never  could  have 
done  what  I  have  done,  without  the  habits  of  punctuality, 
order,  and  diligence,  without  the  determination  to  con- 
centrate myself  on  one  object  at  a  time,  no  matter  how 
quickly  its  successor  should  come  upon  its  heels,  which  I 
tlien  formed.  Heaven  knows  I  write  this  in  no  spirit  of 
self-laudation.  The  man  who  reviews  his  own  life,  as  I 
do  mine,  in  going  on  here,  from  page  to  page,  had  need 
to  have  been  a  good  man  indeed,  if  he  would  be  spared 
the  sharp  consciousness  of  many  talents  neglected,  many 
opportunities  wasted,  many  erratic  and  perverted  feelings 
oonsj^tly  at  war  within  his  breast,  and  defeating  him 
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I  do  not  hold  one  natural  gift,  I  dare  saj,  that  I  have  noi 
ahused.  My  meaning  siroplj  is,  that  whatever  I  have 
tried  to  do  in  life,  I  have  tried  with  all  my  heart  to  do 
well;  that  whatever  I  have  devoted  myself  to,  I  have 
devoted  myself  to  completely ;  that,  in  great  aims  and  in 
small,  I  have  always  been  thoroughly  in  earnest  I  have 
never  believed  it  possible  that  any  natural  or  improved 
ability  can  claim  immunity  from  the  companionship  of  the 
steady,  plain,  hard-working  qualities,  and  hope  to  gain 
its  end.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  such  fulfilment  on 
this  earth.  Some  happy  talent,  and  some  fortunate  op- 
portunity, may  ft^m  the  two  sides  of  the  ladder  on  which 
some  men  mount,  but  the  rounds  of  that  ladder  must  be 
made  of  stuff  to  stand  wear  and  tear;  and  there  is  no 
snbstitate  for  thorough-going,  ardent,  and  sincere  earnest- 
ness. Never  to  put  one  hand  to  anything,  on  which  I 
eould  throw  my  whole  self;  and  never  to  affect  deprecia- 
tion of  my  work,  whatever  it  was ;  I  find,  now,  to  have 
been  my  golden  rules. 

How  much  of  the  praotice  I  have  just  reduced  to  pre- 
cept, I  owe  to  Agnes,  I  will  not  repeat  here.  My  nar- 
rative proceeds  to  Agnes,  with  a  thankful  love. 

She  came  on  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  to  the  Doctor's* 
Mr.  Wickfield  was  the  Doctor's  old  friend,  and  the 
Doctor  wished  to  talk  with  him,  and  do  him  good.  It 
bad  been  matter  of  conversation  with  Agnes  when  she 
was  last  in  town,  and  this  visit  was  the  result.  She  and 
her  father  came  together.  I  was  not  much  surprised  to 
hear  from  her  that  she  had  engaged  to  find  a  lodging 
in  the  neighborhood  for  Mrs.  Heep,  whose  rheumatic 
complaint  required  change  of  air,  and  who  would  be 
charmed  to  have  it  in  such  company.  Neither  was  I 
•urprised  when,  on  the  very  next  day,  Uriah,  like  a 
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dutiful  son,  brought  liis  worthy  mother  to  take 
sion. 

**  You  see,  Master  Copperfield,*  said  be,  as  he  forced 
himself  upon  my  company  for  a  turn  in  the  Doctor^ 
garden,  *  where  a  person  loves,  a  person  h  a  IttUe  jeal 
ous  —  leastways,  anxious  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  bel<yrei 


one.** 


«  Of  whom  are  you  jealotis,  now  ?**  teid  !• 

'^  Thanks  to  you,  Master  Coppet^M,*  he  ffetaraed, 
"  of  no  one  in  particular  just  at  present  —  no  male 
person,  at  least**  ' 

'*Do  you  mean  that  you  are  jealous  of  a  female 
person  ?  " 

He  gave  me  a  sidelong  glance  out  of  hia  sinister  red 
eyes,  and  laughed. 

•♦Really,  Master  Copperfield,"  he  said, — ^t  shoM 
say  Mister,  but  I  know  you'll  ei^cuse  the  abit  IVe  got 
into  —  you're  so  insinuating,  that  you  draw  rafe  like  i 
corkscrew !  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you/*  patdng 
his  fish-like  hand  on  mine,  ^Yta  not  a  lady's  man  in 
general,  sir,  and  I  never  was,  with  Mrs.  Strong." 

His  eyes  looked  green  now,  as  they  Watehed  mme 
with  a  rascally  cunning. 

"What  do  you  mean?*  said  f. 

"  Why,  though  I  am  a  lawyer.  Master  OopperfieM,* 
he  replied,  with  a  dry  grin,  '•  I  mean,  jnst  at  present, 
what  I  say.** 

*  And  what  do  you  mean  by  your  look  ?  *•  I  rlsfofted, 
quietly. 

**By  ray  look?  Dear  me,  Copperfield,  tbafs  sharp 
practice!     What  do  I  mean  by  my  look?* 

•^Yes,"  said  I.     "By  your  look.* 

He    seemed   very    much    amused,   and    Ikughed   af 
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kmriilj  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  laugh.  After  ivnne 
•craping  of  his  chin  with  his  hand,  he  went  on  to 
say,  with  his  eyes  cast  downward — still  scraping,  very 
siowly: 

^  When  I  was  but  a  nomble  clerk,  A»  always  looked 
down  npon  me-  She  was  forever  haring  my  Agnes 
backwards  and  Ibrwarda  at  her  ouse,  and  she  was  for- 
mm  being  a  irieod  to  yovk.  Master  Copperfidd;  but  I 
was  too  far  beneath  her,  myself,  to  be  noticed.** 

t  Well !  ^  said  I ;  ^  suppose  you  were  1 " 

—  ^  And  beneath  him,  too,"  pursued  Uriah,  very  disp 
ttoctly,  and  in  a  ioeditative  tone  of  voice,  as  he  continued 
to  scrape  his  chin. 

*^  Don't  you  know  the  Doctor  better,"  said  I,  ^  than  to 
suppose  him  oonscioiis  of  your  ezistenoe,  when  you  were 
BQt  befofe  him  ?  " 

He  directed  his  eyes  at  me  in  that  sidelong  gknoe 
again,  «nd  he  made  his  fao^  very  lantern-jawed,  for  the 
l^peater  convenience  of  scraping,  as  he  answered : 

^  Oh  dear,  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Doctor  !  Oh  no, 
poor  nan  1     J  mean  Mr.  Maldon  I " 

My  heart  quite  died  within  me.  All  ttiy  old  doubts 
and  apprehensions  on  that  subject,  all  the  Doctor'ft  hap- 
piness and  peace,  all  the  mingled  possibilities  of  inno- 
oeoeea^d  oompromise,  that  I  could  not  unravel,  I  saw, 
IB  a  moment,  at  the  roer^  of  thi»  fellow's  twisting. 

**  He  never  could  come  into  the  office,  without  order- 
ing aad  shoving  me  about,"  said  Uriah-  '*  One  •  of  your 
fine  gentlemen  he  was  I  I  was  very  meek  and  umble  -*-• 
and  I  am.  But  I  didn't  like  that  sort  of  thing  —  and  7 
Joo't!" 

He  left  off  scraping  his  chin,  and  sucked  in  his  cheeks 
ontal  they  seemed  to  meet  inside ;  keeping  his  sidelong 
glance  upon  me  all  the  while. 
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^  She  is  one  of  your  lovely  women,  she  is,"  he  pur 
Bued,  when  be  bad  slowly  restored  bis  face  to  its  natf 
aral  ibrm ;  ^  and  ready  to  be  no  friend  to  such  as 
me,  /  know.  She's  just  the  person  as  would  pot  my 
Agnes  up  to  higher  sort  of  game.  Now,  I  a'n't  one 
of  your  lady's  men,  Master  Copperfleldj  but  I've  had 
<>!yeB  in  my  ed,  a  pretty  long  .time  back.  We  amble 
ones  have  got  eyes,  mostly  speaking  —  and  we  kMik 
out  of  'em." 

I  endeavored  to  appear  unconscious  and  not  dii* 
quieted,  but,  I  saw  in  his  face,  with  poor  soeoess. 

^^Now,  I*m  not  a-going  to  let  myself  be  run  down, 
Copperfield,"  be  continued,  raising  that  part  of  his  coun- 
tenance, where  his  red  eyebrows  would  have  been  if  he 
bad  had  any,  with  malignant  triumph,  ^  and  I  shall  do 
what  I  can  to  put  a  stop  to  this  friendship.  I  don't  ap- 
prove of  it»  I  don't  mind  acknowledging  to  you  that 
I've  got  rather  a  grudging  disposition,  and  want  to  keep 
off  all  intruders.  I  a'n't  a-going,  if  I  know  it,  to  mn 
the  risk  of  being  plotted  agtiinst," 

*'You  are  always  plotting,  and  delude  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  everybody  else  is  doing  the  like,  I  think," 
said  I. 

"  Perhaps  so.  Master  Copperfield,"  he  replied*  **  But 
I've  got  a  motive,  as  my  fellow-partner  used  to  say ;  and 
I  go  at  it  tooth  and  nail.  I  musn't  be  put  upon,  as  a 
Rumble  person,  too  much.  I  can't  allow  people  in  my 
way.  Really  they  must  come  out  of  the  cart,  Master 
Copporfield ! " 

**  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  L 

*^  Don't  you,  though  ?  "  he  returned,  with  one  of  his 
jerks.  'Tm  astonished  at  that.  Master  Copperfieki| 
you   being  usually  so  <|uick!     TU   try  to  be  plaineTf 
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■DoUier  time.  —  Is  that  Mr.  Maldon  a-norseback,  ring- 
ing at  the  gate,  sir?" 

*^  It  looks  like  him/'  I  replied,  as  careleasly  as  I  eoald. 

Uriah  stopped  short,  put  his  hands  between  his  great 
knobs  of  knees,  and  doubled  himself  up  with  laughter. 
With  perfectly  silent  laughter.  Not  a  sound  escaped 
from  him.  I  was  so  repelled  by  his  odious  behavior, 
particularly  by  this  concluding  instanoe,  that  I  turned 
away  without  any  ceremony;  and  lefl  him  doubled  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  like  a  scarecrow  in  want 
of  support. 

It  wa9  not  on  that  evening ;  but,  as  I  well  remember, 
on  the  next  evening  but  one,  which  was  a  Saturday ; 
that  I  took  Agnes  to  see  Dora.  I  had  arranged  the 
visit  befof%hand,  with  Miss  Lavinia;  and  Agnes  was 
expected  to  tea. 

I  was  in  a  flutter  of  pride  and  anxiety ;  pride  in  my 
dear  little  betrothed,  and  anxiety  that  Agnes  should  like 
her.  All  the  way  to  Putney,  Agnes  being  inside  the 
stage-coach,  and  I  outside,  I  pictured  Dora  to  myself  in 
every  one  of  the  pretty  looks  I  knew  so  well ;  now  mak- 
ing up  my  mind  that  I  should  like  her  to  look  exactly 
as  she  looked  at  such  a  time,  and  then  doubting  whether 
I  should  not  prefer  her  looking  as  she  looked  at  such 
anotlier  time;  and  almost  worrymg  myself  into  a  fever 
about  it. 

I  was  troubled  by  no  doubt  of  her  being  very  pretty, 
in  atiy  case ;  but  it  ft^  out  that  I  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  well.  She  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  when 
I  presented  Agnes  to  her  little  aunts,  but  was  shyly 
keeping  out  of  the  way.  I  knew  where  to  look  for  her, 
Rolv;  and  sure  enough  I  found  her  stopping  her  ean 
again,  behind  the  same  dull  old  door. 
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At  first  she  wouldn't  come  at  all ;  and  then  she  pleaM 
for  five  minutes  bj  my  watch.  When  at  length  she  pit 
her  afc^  through  mine,  to  be  taken  to  the  cfarawing- 
room,  her  charming  little  face  was  flashed,  and  had 
never  been  so  pretty.  Biit,  when  we  went  into  the 
room,  and  it  turned  pale,  she  was  ten  thousand  tiines 
prettier  yet 

Dora  was  afVafd  of  Agnes.  She  had  told  me  Uuift 
she  knew  Agnes  Was  ^  too  clever."  B^t  when  she  stw 
her  looking  at  once  so  cheerAil  and  so  earnest^  and  at 
thoughtful,  and  so  good,  she  gave  a  faint  little  crj  of 
pleaiMMl  surprise,  and  just  put  her  affectionate  anas  round 
Agnes's  neck,  and  laid  her  innocent  cheek  agahisl  her 
face. 

I  never  was  so  happy.  I  never  was  so  pleased  as 
when  I  saw  those  two  sit  down  together,  side  by  side. 
As  when  I  saw  my  little  darling  looking  ap  so  natiftrally 
to  those  cordial  eyes.  As  when  I  saw  the  tender,  beaod* 
fill  regard  which  Agnes  cast  upon  her. 

Miss  Lavinia  and  Miss  Clarissa  partook^  in  their  way, 
of  my  joy.  It  was  the  pleasantest  tea-table  in  the  world. 
Miss  Clarissa  presided.  I  cut  and  handed  the  sweet 
st'ed-cake  —  the  little  sisters  had  a  bird-Hke  fondness  for 
picking  up  seeds  and  pecking  at  sugar;  Miss  Lavtnia 
looked  on  with  benignant  pat^[>nage,  as  if  oar  happy  tove 
nerc  all  her  work ;  and  we  were  perfectly  contented 
with  ourselves  and  one  another. 

The  gentle  cheerfulness  of  Agnes  went  to  all  their 
hearts.  Her  quiet  interest  in  everything  that  inter- 
esited  Dora;  her  milnner  of  making  acqilaintanoe  with 
Jfp  (who  ref^ponded  instantly) ;  her  pleasant  way,  when 
Dorb  was  ashamed  to  come  over  to  her  asaal  seat  hy 
me;  her  modest  grace  and  ease,  eliciting  a  crowd  d 
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bladiihg  little  marks  of  confidence  from  Dora ;  seemed 
to  make  our  circle  quite  complete. 

**  I  am  80  glad/'  said  Dora,  after  tea,  ^  that  jou  like 
me.  I  didn't  think  jou  would ;  and  I  want,  more  than 
ever,  to  be  liked,  now  Julia  Mills  is  gone." 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  it,  by  the  by.  Miss  Mills 
had  sailed,  and  Dora  and  I  had  gone  aboard  a  great  East 
Indiaman  at  GraVesend  to  see  her;  and  we  had  had  ^re> 
seryed  ginger,  andguava,  and  other  delicacies  of  that  sort 
lor  lunch ;  and  we  had  left  Miss  Mills  weeping  on  a  camp- 
stool  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  a  large  new  diary  under 
her  arm^  in  which  the  original  reflections  awakened  by 
the  contemplation  of  Ocean  were  to  be  recorded  under 
lock  and  key. 

Agnes  said,  she  was  afraid  I  must  have  giren  her  an 
unpromising  character ;  but  Dora  corrected  that  directly. 

**  Oh  no !  **  she  said,  shaking  her  Ciirls  at  me  ;  **it  was 
all  praise.  He  thinks  so  much  of  your  opinion,  that  I 
was  quite  afraid  of  it" 

''My  ^ood  opinion  cannot  strengthen  his  attachment 
to  some  people  whom  he  knows,"  said  Agnes,  with  a 
Ainile ;  "it  is  not  worth  their  having." 

^  But  please  let  me  have  it,"  said  Dora,  in  her  coaxing 
way,  "  if  you  can ! " 

We  made  merry  about  Dora's  wanting  to  be  liked, 
and  Dora  said  I  was  a  goose,  and  she  didn't  like  me  at 
any  rate,  and  the  shoit  Evening  flew  away  on  gossamer- 
wings.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  the  coach  was  to 
call  for  us.  I  wad  standing  alone  before  the  fire,  When 
Dorfl  came  stealing  soflly  in,  to  give  me  that  usual  pro* 
iiOus  little  kiss  before  I  went. 

**  Don't  you  think,  if  I  had  had  her  for  a  friend  a  long 
time  ago,  Doady,"  said   Dora,  her  bright  eyes  shining 
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very  brightly,  and  her  little  right  hand  idly  busying  i^ 
self  with  one  of  the  buttons  of  my  coat,  ^  I  might  hare 
been  more  clever  perhaps  ?  " 

"  My  love !  "  said  I,  "  what  nonsense ! " 

<'  Do  you  think  it  is  nonsense  ?  "  returned  Dora,  with* 
out  looking  at  me.     "  Are  you  sure  it  is  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am  I  ** 

^  I  have  forgotten/'  said  Dora,  still  turning  the  button 
round  and  round,  ^  what  relation  Agnes  is  to  you,  yoa 
dear  bad  boy." 

^  No  blood-relation/'  I  replied ;  '^  but  we  were  brought 
up  together,  like  brother  and  sister." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  ever  fell  in  love  with  me  ?  *  said 
Dora,  beginning  on  another  button  of  my  ooaL 

**  Perhaps  because  I  couldn't  see  you,  and  not  love 
you,  Dora. ! " 

**  Suppose  you  had  never  seen  me  at  all,"  said  Pori^ 
going  to  another  button. 

"  Suppose  we  had  never  been  born  I  "  said  I,  gayly. 

I  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  about,  as  I  gkmced 
in  admiring  silence  at  the  little  soft  hand  travelling  up 
the  row  of  buttons  on  my  coat,  and  at  the  clustering  hair 
that  lay  against  my  breast,  and  at  Uie  lashes  of  her  down- 
tast  eyes,  slightly  rising  as  they  followed  her  idle  fingers. 
At  length  her  eyes  were  lifled  up  to  mine,  and  she  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  give  mc,  more  thoughtfully  than  usuaL  that 
precious  little  kiss — once,  twice,  three  times  —  and  weni 
out  of  the  room. 

They  all  came  back  together  within  five  minutes  aAer- 
wards,  and  Dora's  unusual  though tfulness  was  quite  ^ne 
then.  She  was  laughingly  resolved  to  put  Jip  through 
the  whole  of  his  performances,  before  the  coach  came. 
They  took  some  time  (not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
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variety,  as  Jip's  reluctance),  and  were  still  unfinished 
when  it  was  heard  at  the  door.  There  was  a  hurried 
btit  affectionate  parting  between  Agnes  and  herself;  and 
Dora  was  to  write  to  Agnes  (who  was  not  to  mind  hei 
letters  being  foolish,  she  said),  and  Agnes  was  to  write 
to  Dora;  and  they  had  a  second  parting  at  the  coach- 
door,  and  a  third  when  Dora,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  Miss  Lavinia,  would  come  running  out  once 
more  to  i^mind  Agnes  at  the  coach-window  about  writ- 
ing, and  to  shake  her  curls  at  me  on  the  box. 

The  stage-coach  was  to  put  us  down  near  Govent 
Garden,  where  we  were  to  take  another  stage-coach  for 
Highgate.  I  was  impatient  fbr  the  short  walk  in  the 
Interval,  that  Agnes  might  praise  Dora  to  me.  Ah ! 
wliat  praise  it  was  I  How  loThigly  and  fervently  did  it 
commend  the  pretty  creature  I  had  won,  with  all  her 
iirtl^Ss  graces  best  displayed,  to  my  most  gentle  care! 
How  thoughtfully  remind  me,  yet  with  no  pretence 
of  doing  so,  of  the  trust  in  which  I  held  the  orphan 
child  1 

Never,  never,  had  I  loved  Dora  so  deeply  and  truly 
as  I  loved  her  that  night.  When  we  had  again  alighted, 
and  wete  walking  in  the  starlight  along  the  quiet  road 
that  led  to  the  Doctor's  house,  I  told  Agnes  it  was  her 
flditig. 

"When  you  were  sitting  by  her,"  said  I,  "you 
fecemed  to  be  no  less  her  guardian  angel  than  mine; 
and  you  seem  so  now,  Agnes." 

"  A'  poor  angel,"  she  returned,  •*  bat  faithful." 

The  clear  tone  of  her  voice  going  straight  to  my  hcarti 
vaade  it  natural  to  me  to  say : 

*The  cheerfulness  that  belongs  to  you,  Agnes  (and  to 
ao  one  else  that  ever  I  have  seen),  is  so  restored,  I  have 
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obaervod  tordaj,  that  I  have  begua  |o  hope  you  are  liap' 
pier  at  home  ?  ** 

<<  X  am  happier  in  myself,"  sh^  6ai4 »  **  I  am  qaite 
cheerful  and  light-hearted." 

I  glanced  at  the  aer^e  face  Ipokipg  apward,  aid 
thojught  It  was  the  sta^  that  made  it  seem  so  noble. 

^^  There  ha^  been  no  ohaoge  at  home,"  said  JLgaes, 
after  a.  few  momenta. 

^*No  freah  referepoe,"  aaid  |,  ''to^ — I  wouldn't  dis- 
tress you,  Agues,  bgiit  I  capn<H  help  asking  — to  what 
we  spoke  of^  whep  we  pa^r^  l^st?" 

"No,  nope,"  sh^  answered. 

"  I  have  thought  sp  much  ^boot  it." 

^Yqu  must  think  le«8  about  it.  Remember  that  I 
oontlde  in  simple  love  and  truth  at  last.  Have  no  ap* 
preheosions  for  me,  Trotwoodt"  she  added  after  n  bo- 
meot;  "the  step  you  dread* my  taking  I  sjiall  never 
toke." 

Although  I  think  I  had  never  really  feared  it»  in  any 
season  of  cool  reflection,  it  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to 
me  to  have  this  assurance  from  jier  own  truthful  lipa,  I 
told  her  so,  earnestly^ 

"And  when  this  visit  is  over,"  said  I,**-^  "for  we  may 
not  he  alone  aqother  tiipe,  —  how  long  jii  it  likely  la 
be,  my  dear  Agnes,  before  you  come  to  Ixwdop 
again  ?  " 

"  JProUf^bly  a  long . tiine,"  she  replied ;  "I  think  it  will 
be  best  —  for  papa's  sake  —  to  remain  ait  honie.  W^ 
are  not  likely^  meet  oflen,  for  some  tiaae  to  come;  but 
I  shall  b^  a  good  correspondent  of  Dora's,  apd  we  sball 
frequently  hear  of  one  another  that  way." 

W^  were  now  within  the  little  court-yard  of  the  I>oo« 
tor's  cottage.    It  was  growing  Ute.    There  was  a  Mgh| 
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in:  Ibe  wiDdow  af  Mrs.  Strong's  chamber,  and  Agoes, 
pointing  to  it,  bade  me  good-night. 

**  Do  not  be  troubled,"  she  said,  giving  me  her  hand, 
'^  hy  opr  misfortunes  and  anxieties.  I  can  be  happier  in 
ooihii^  than  in  your  happiness.  If  you  can  ever  giv^ 
me  Mp,  rely  upon  it  I  will  ask  you  for  i^  -God  blesE 
ymfi  always  1  ^ 

In  btfr  heaving  smile,  and  in  these  last^  tones  of  her 
cheerful  voice,  I  seemed  again  to  see  and  hear  my  little 
Dora  In  herfjompany,  I  stood  awhile,  looking  through 
4be  por^  lit  the  starii,'with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  grati- 
MHle,  and  ihen  wallced  slowly  forth.  I  had  engaged  a 
bed  at  a  decent  alehouse  close  by,  and  was  going  out  at 
:the  g^te,  w-hen,  happening  to  turn  my  head,  I  saw  a 
i^^ht  in  the  Doctor's  Qtudy.  A  half-reproachful  fancy 
<;ame  into  my  mind,  that  he  had  been  working  at  the 
Dictionary  without  my  help*  With  tiie  view  of  seeing 
if  thos  were  ao,  and,  in  any  case,  of  bidding  him  good- 
night, if  he  were  yet  sitting  among  his  books,  I  turned 
back,  and  going  softly  across  the  hall,  and  gently  opening 
the  door,  looked  in. 

The  first  pei«on  whoo^  I  saw,  to  my  surprise,  by  the 
sober  Ught  of  the  shaded  lamp,  was  Uriah.  He  was 
standing  Qlo9e  beside*  it,  with  one  of  his  skeleton  hands 
over  his  mouth,  and  the  other  resting  on  the  Doctor's  table. 
The  Doctor  sat  in  his  study  chair,  covering  his  face  with 
l^siiands^r  jtfr.  Wickfield,  sorely  troubled  and  distressed, 
WHS  leawglorwordi  irresolutely  touching  the  Doctor's  arm. 

For  an  instant,  I  supposed  that  the  Doctor  was  ilU     J 

Ii4^t^  advanced  a  step  nnder  that  impression,  when  J 

molt  Urifih's  eye,  and  saw  whait  was  the  matter.    J  would 

hove  withdrawn,  but  the  Doctor  made  a  gesture  to  de« 

lOrUi  Bie,  and  I  remained. 
VOL.  m.  17 
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**  At  any  rate,"  observed  Uriah,  with  a  writhe  of  Wi 
nngainly  person,  ^*  we  may  keep  the  door  shaU  Wf 
needn't  make  it  known  to  all  the  town.'' 

Saying  which,  he  went  on  his  toea  to  the  door,  wbid 
I  had  left  open,  and  carefolly  closed  it.  He  theo  came 
back,  and  took  np  his  /brtner  position.  There  was  n 
obtrusive  show  of  compassionate  zeal  in  his  Toioe  nd 
manner,  tnore  intolerable  —  at  least  to  me —  than  aoj 
demeanor  he  could  hare  bssdmed. 

^  I  have  felt  it  incunibent  upon  me,  Master  Copper 
field,"  said  Uriah,  ^  to  point  out  to  Doctor  Strong  whit 
yon  and  me  have  already  talked  about  Yoa  didn't  ex- 
actly understand  me,  though !  * 

I  gave  him  a  look,  but  no  other  answer:  and,  going 
to  my  good  old  master^  said  a  few  words  that  I  meant 
to  be  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  He  pat 
his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  as  it  had  been  his  eostoai 
to  do  when  I  was  quite  a  little  fellow,  hot  did  not 
lift  his  gray  head. 

"  As  yon  didn't  understand  me.  Master  CopperMd," 
resumed  Uriah  in  the  same  officious '  manner,  ^  I  may 
take  the  liberty  of  umbly  n^entioning,  being  among 
friends,  that  I  have  called  Doctor  Strongs  attentioo  to 
the  goings^n  of  Mrs.  Strong.  It^s  modi  against  the 
grain  with  me,  t  assure  you,  Gopperfield,  to  be  eooeemed 
in  anything  so  unpleasant ;  but  really,  as  it  is,  weTrs  all 
mixin<?  ourselves  up  with  what  oughtn't  to  bet.  That 
was  what  my  meaning  was,  sir,  when  yoa  didn't  v» 
derstand  me." 

I  wonder  now,  when  T  recall  his  leer,  that  I  did  not 
tollar  him,  and  try  to  shake  the  breath  out  of  his  body. 

**I  dare  say  I  didn't  make  myself  very  clear,"  he 
went  on,  ^  nor   you  neither.      Naturally,  we  was  belli 
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tf  US  inclined  tp  give  Auch  a  sut^ject  a  wide  berth. 
Hows'ever,  at  last  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  speak 
plain;  and  I  hav^  mentiooed  to  Doctor  Stropg  tiiat— > 
did  70U  speak,  air?" 

This  was  to  the  Doctor,  who  had  nioaned.  The  sound 
might  have  touched  any  heart,  I  thought,  but  it  had  no 
effect  upon  Uriah's. 

—  ^  mentioned  to  Doctor  Strong,"  he  proceeded,  '^  that 
any  one  may  see  that  Mr.  Maldon,  and  the  lovely  and 
agreeable  lady  as  is  Doctor  Strong's  wife,  are  too  sweet 
on  one  another^  Beally  the  time  is  come  (we  being 
at  present  all  mixing  ourselves  up  with  what  oughtn't 
to  be),  when  Doctor  Strong  must  be  told  that  this  was 
full  as  plain  to  everybody  as  the  sun,  before  Mr.  Maldon 
went  to  India ;  that  Mr.  Maldon  mad^  excuses  to  come 
back,  for  nothing  else ;  and  that  he's  always  here,  for 
nothing  else.  When  you  come  in,  sir,  I  was  just  pat- 
ting it  to  my  fellow-partner,"  towards  whom  he  turned, 
^to  say  to  Doctor  Stroug  upon  his  word  and  honor, 
whether  he'd  ever  been  of  this  opinion  long  ago,  or 
not  Gome,  Mr.  Wickfield,  sir  I  Would  you  be  so  good 
as  t^  us  ?    Tes  or  no,  sir  ?    Gome,  partner ! " 

*^  For  Grod's  sake,  ipy  dear  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Wick- 
field, again  laying  his  irresolute  hand  upon  the  Doctor's 
arm,  ^  don't  attach  too  much  weight  to  any  suspicions 
I  may  have  entertained." 

""  There  !  "  cried  Uriah,  shaking  his  bead.  *"  What  a 
melancholy  confirmation :  a'n't  it  ?  Him  1  Such  an  old 
friend  I  Bless  your  soul,  when  I  was  nothing  but  a 
clerk  in  his  <^ce^  Gopperfield,  I've  seen  him  twenty 
^imesy  if  Tve  seen  him  once,  quite  in  a  taking  about 
St  —  <|uite  put  out,  you  know  (and  very  proper  in  him 
as  a  fiitber ;  I'm  sure  /  can't  blame  him),  to  think  thai 
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Hhh  AgDes  was  mbdng  herself  up  with  what  onghtnl 
M  be." 

*Mj  dear  Strohg,"  mid  Mr.  Wit^field  in  ■  tremukmi 
voice,  "  my  good  friend,  I  needn't  tell  jou  that  it  bat 
been  tay  vice  to  toA  for  kome  oti«  master  motive  is 
everybody,  and  to  try  all  aotions  by  one  narrow  leak 
I  may  have  fallen  into  auch  doubts  as  I  have  had, 
I  lira  ugh  this  mistake." 

"  You  have  had  doobts,  Wickfleld,"  said  the  Doctor, 
without  lifting  up  his  head.     "  Tou  hare  had  dooWa' 

"  8peak  up,  fellow  partner,"  nrgiJ  Diiah. 

"I  had,  at  one  time,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  WidAeld. 
"I — God  forgive  me — I  Aought  you  had."* 

"  No,  no,  no  I "  returned  the  Doctor,  tn  a  tone  of  moat 
pathetic  grief. 

"  I  thought,  at  one  time,"  said  Mr.  WickfieM,  "  that 
yoD  #ished  to  send  Maldon  abroad  to  effect  a  denia- 
ble separation." 

"  No,  DO,  no  I "  returned  the  Doctor.  "  To  give  Annie 
pleasure,  by  making  some  provision  for  the  companion  of 
her  childhood.     Nothing  el<>e.'' 

"  So  I  found,"  eakl  Mr.  WickfieH.  "  I  couldn't  doabt 
it,  when  yon  told  me  eo.  But  I  thought  — I  Implore 
you  to  remember  the  narrow  construction  which  has 
been  my  bewtting  sin  — -  that^  in  a  case  where  tltere  wai 
so  much  disparity  in  point  of  yesra" — 

"  Thatfs  the  way  to  put  it,  you  see.  Master  CDppe^ 
field  I"  obsbrv«d    Oriah,  'with    fawning   and    ofTennve 

pity. 

— "a  lady  of  such  youth,  aitd  snch  attnctions,  bov- 
Wer  n»l  her  respect  for  yoo,  might  have  been  infls* 
Mced  in  nmrrying,  by  worldly  considerations  only.  1 
Hade  iHi  n\lowHTM%  fbr  \ni\yini«n)!te  feeling  and  sir 
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enttisiaiices  thai  may  have  all  tended  U>  good.  For 
H(aven'3  sake  remember  that ! " 

■*  How  kind  he  puts  it!"  mid  TTritlli/sbiiking  hin 
head. 

"  AInnjj  observing  her  from  one  point  of  vJew,"  said 
Mr.  Wickfluld,  "but  by  al)  that  i^  dear  to  you,  mj  oH 
friend,  I  entreat  you  to  coneider  what  it  was ;  I  am 
fon-ed  10  confess  now,  having  no  escape "  — 

"No!  There's  no  way  out  of  it,  Mr.  Wlckfield,  sir," 
observed  tlriah,  "  when  it's  got  to  tlila." 

—  "  tliat  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Wickfleld,  glancing  help- 
te^islyand  distractedly  at  his  partner,  "that  I  did  doubt 
her,  and  think  her  Wanting  in  her  duly  to  you  ;  and 
that  I  did  sometimes,  if  T  must  say  al),  feel  averse  to 
Agnes  being  in  such  a  &miliar  relation  towards  her, 
as  to  see  what  [  ftflw,  or  in  my  diseased  theory  fancied 
that  I  saw.  r  never  mentioned  this  to  any  one.  I 
never  meant  it  to  Iw  known  to  any  one.  And  ttiougll 
it  is  terrible  to  yon  to  hear,"  said  Mi-.  Wickfield,  quite 
subdued, "  if  you  knew  how  terrible  it  is  to  me  to  tell, 
you  would  feel  compassion  for  me ! " 

The  Doctor,  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  his  nature, 
put  out  his  hand.  Mr.  WIckfield  held  it  for  a  little 
while  in  his,  with  his  head  bowed  down. 

"I  am  fiurp,"  said  Uriah,  writliing  himself  Into  the 
silence  like  a  Conger-eel, "  that  this  is  fi  subject  full  of 
DnpleHsaTttness  to  everybody.  But  since  we  have  gol 
lo  far,  I  ought  to  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  that 
Coppcrficid  has  noticed  it  too." 

I  turned  upon  him,  and  asked  him  hou'  he  dared  rafei 
!o  me  ! 

"  Oh  !  it's  very  kind  of  you,  Copperlleld,"  tetumed 
Oriab,  undulating  al!  over,  "and  we  all  know  wtwt  w\ 
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Amiable  character  yours  is ;  but  you  know  tliat  the  iii» 
ment  I  spoke  to  you  the  other  night,  you  knew  whil 
J  meant  You  know  you  knew  what  I  meant,  Copper- 
field.  Don't  deny  it!  You  deny  it  with  the  best  in- 
tentions ;  but  don't  do  it,  Copperfield.'' 

I  saw  the  mild  eye  of  the  good  old  Doctor  tamed 
upon  me  for  a  moment,  and  I  felt  that  the  oonfessioo 
of  my  old  misgivings  and  remembrances  was  too  plainlj 
written  in  my  face  to  be  overlooked.  It  waft  of  no 
use  raging.  I  oould  not  undo  that.  Say  what  I  would, 
I  could  not  unsay  it. 

We  were  silent  again,  and  remained  se,  until  the 
Doctor  rose  and  walked  twice  or  thrice  across  the  room. 
Presently  he  returned  to  where  his  chair  stood;  and, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  it,  and  occasionally  putting  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  with  a  simple  honesty  that  did 
him  more  honor,  to  my  thinking,  than  any  disguise  be 
oould  have  affected,  said : 

"'  1  have  been  much  to  blame.  I  believe  I  have  been 
very  much  to  blame.  I  have  exposed  one  whom  I  hold 
in  my  heart,  to  trials  and  aspersions  —  I  call  them  as- 
persions, even  to  have  been  conceived  in  anybody's  in- 
most mind  —  of  which  she  never,  but  for  me,  could  have 
been  the  object." 

Uriah  Heep  gave  a  kind  of  sniveL  I  think  to  ex- 
press sympathy. 

*^  Of  which  my  Annte,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  never,  but 
for  me,  could  have  been  the  object.  Grentlemen,  I  ao 
old  now,  as  you  know ;  I  do  not  feel,  to-night,  that  I 
bave  much  to  live  for.  But  my  life  —  my  Life  -^  upon 
the  truth  and  honor  of  the  dear  lady  who  has  beoi  the 
mbject  of  this  conversation ! " 

I  do  not  think  that  the  best  embodiment  of  chivali7< 
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the  realisation  of  the  handsomest  and  most  romantic  fig* 
ore  erer  imagined  bj  painter,  could  have  said  this  with 
a  more  impressive  aod  affecting  dignity  than  the  plain 
old  Doctor  did. 

**  Bat  I  am  not  prepared,"  he  went  on,  ^  to  deny  -*• 
perhaps  1  may  have  been,  withoot  knowing  it,  in  some 
degree  prepared  to  adroit  —  that  1  may  have  unwittmgly 
ensnared  that  lady  into  an  unhappy  marriage.  I  am  a 
man  quite  unaccustomed  to  observe;  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  observation  of  several  people,  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  positions,  all  too  plainly  tending  in 
one  direction  (and  that  so  natural),  is  better  tiian 
mine." 

I  have  often  admired,  as  I  have  elsewhere  described, 
his  benignant  maaner  towards  his  youthful '  wife ;  but 
the  respectful  tenderness  he  manifested  in  every  refer- 
ence to  her  on  this  occasion,  and  the  almost  reverential 
manner  in  which  he  put  away  from  him  the  lightest 
doubt  of  her  integrity,  exalted  him,  in  my  eyes,  beyond 
descriptioit.^ 

**  I  married  that  lady,*^  said  the  Doctor,  ^  when  she 
was  extremely  young.  I  took  her  to  myself  when  her 
character  was  scarcely  formed;  So  far  as  it  was  de- 
veloped^ it  had  been  my  happiness  to  form  it  I  knew 
her  fhther  well.  I  knew  her  welL  I  had  taught  her 
what  I  could,  for  the  love  of  all  her  beautiful  and  vil^• 
toous  qualities.  If  I  did  her  wrong;  as  I  fear  I  did,  in 
taking  advantage  (but  I  never  meant  it)  of  her  grati- 
tude and  her  affection ;  I  ask  pardon  of  that  lady,  in 
my  heart!" 

He  walked  across  the  room^  and  came  back  to  the 
same  place ;  holding  the  chair  with  a  grasp  that  trem- 
bledy  like  his  subdued  voice,  in  its  earnestness. 
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'^  I  xegarded  myself  aa  a  refuge,  for  her,  from  the  6tm 
gers  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  I  persuaded  my^lf  ihsti 
unequal  though  we  were  in  jeari^she  woald  li?e  traa- 
quillj  and  contentedly  with  me.  I  did  not  shut  iOOt  id 
my  considenUion  the  time  when  I  shoald  leAve  ber  free, 
and  still  young  and  still  beautiful,  but  with  her  jodgpiaat 
more  matured  -^  no,  gentlemen  -t-  upon  mj  Imtk  !  ** 

Hifi  homely  figure  seemed  to  be  lightened  wp  bf  io^ 
fidelity  and  generosity.  Every  word  he  ottered  had  a 
icorce  thAt  no  other  grace  coold  have  imparted  to  it. 

*^  My  life  wilAi  this  lady  has  been  very  happy*  UocB 
to-night,  I  have  had  onintemipted  ficcgsiott  to  bless  the 
day  on  which  I  did  her  great  injustice." 

His  voiee,  mora  and  more  filtering  in  the  utterance 
of  these  words,  stopped  for  a  few  nemeiiCs  s  then  be 
went  on: 

^  Once  awakened  from  my  dream  —  I  ha^e  been  a 
poor  dreamer,  in  one  way  or  other,  all  my  life  —  I  see 
how  natural  it  is  that  she  sbmild  hava  some  r^^tfiil 
feeling  towards  her  old  companion  and  her  eqMsL  Tlisi 
she  idoes  regard  him  with  some  innocent  regi^t,  with 
some  blamele^w  ihougbte  of  what  might  have  been  but 
for  me,  is,  I  fear,  tob  true.  Muck  that  I  have  seen,  but 
fiot  noted,  has  come  back  upon  me  with  new  meaning, 
during  this  last  trying  hour.  .But,  beyond  this,  gentle- 
men, the  dear  lady's  name  never  must  be  coupled  witli 
a  word,  a  breath,  of  doubts"  .   . 

For  a  little  while,  his  eye  kindkd  and  his  voi^  wai 
firm ;  for  a  little  while  he  was  again  silent  Presently, 
he  proceeded  as  before : 

^  It  only  remains  for  me,  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  the 
onhappiness  I  have  occasioned,  as  submissively  m  I 
can.    It  is  she  who  shouhl  reprdaoh;  not  L    To  save 
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ber  from  misconstruction,  cruel  misconstraction,  that 
even  mj  friends  have  not  been  able  to  avoid,  becomes 
mj  dvty.  The  more  retired  we  live,  the  better  I  shall 
discharge  it  And  when  the  time  comes  —  may  it  come 
toon^  if  tt  be  His^  mercifril  pleasure  I  -^  when  mj  death 
ahall  release  her  from  constraint,  I  shall  dose  my  eyes 
upon  her  hononed  fiice,  with  unbounded  oonfidenoe  and 
love ;  and  leave  her^  with  no  sorrow  then,  to  happieii  and 
brighter  days." 

I  could  notb  see  him  for  the  teats  which  his  earliestiiess 
and  goodness,  so  adorned  by,  and  so  adorning,  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  his  manner,  brought  into  my  eyes.  He  had 
moved  to  the  door,  when  he  added : 

^  Gentlemen,  I  have  shown  jeu  my  heart.  I  am 
sure  you  will  respect  it  What  we  hav«  said  to-ciight 
is  never  to  be  said  more.  Wickfield,  give  me  an  old 
friend's  arm  up#>stairff  1 '^ 

Mr.  Wickfield  hastened  to  him.  Witliout  interchang- 
ing a  word  they  went  slowly  out  c^  the  room  together, 
Uriah  looking  after  them. 

""  Well,  Master  Copperfieid  I  "  said  Uriah,  meekly 
turning  to  me.  ^Tbe  thing  hasn't  took  quite  the  torn 
that  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  old  Scholar -^-^ 
what  an  excellent  man*-«is  as  blind  as  a  brickbat  ;<  but 
ikif  family's  oat  of  the  cart,  I  think !  " 

I  needed  bnt  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  be  so  madly 
enraged  as  I  never  was  before,  and  never  have  been 
finoe. 

*^  Tou  villain,"  said  I,  ^  what  do  you  mean  by  entrap* 
ping  me  into  your  schemes  ?  How  dare  yon  appeal  to 
Vie  jnst  now,  you  false  rascal,  as  if  we  had  been  in  dis* 
enssion  together?  " 

As  we  stood,  front  to  front,  I  saw  so  plainly,  in  the 
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Stealthy  exaltation  of  his  face,  what  I  already  so  plainly 
knew;  I  mean  that  he  forced  his  confidence  upon  iim^ 
expressly  to  make  me  miserable,  and  had  set  a  deliber- 
ate trap  for  me  in  this  very  matter ;  that  I  couldn't  bear 
it.  The  whole  of  his  lank  cheek  was  invitingly  belbrs 
me,  and  I  struck  it  with  my  open  hand  with  that  fiNnoi 
that  my  fingers  tingled  as  if  I  had  burnt  them. 

He  caught  the  hand  in  his,  and  we  stood  in  that  oon* 
nection,  looking  at  each  other.  We  stood  so,  a  long 
time ;  long  enough  for  me  to  tee  the  white  marks  of 
my  fingers  die  out  of  the  deep  red  of  his  cheek,  and 
leave  it  a  deeper  red. 

^'  Copperfield,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  breathless  voice, 
'^have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses?  ** 

^  I  have  taken  leave  of  you,"  said  I,  wresting  my 
hand  away.     '*'  You  dog,  Fll  know  no  more  of  you." 

**  Won't  you  ?  "  said  he,  constrained  by  tlie  pain  of  his 
cheek  to  put  his  hand  there.  **  Perhaps  you  won't  be 
able  to  help  it.     Isn't  this  ungrateful  of  you,  now  ?  " 

^  I  have  shown  you  often  enough,"  said  I,  **  that  I 
despise  you.  I  have  shown  you  now,  more  plainly,  that 
I  do.  Why  should  I  dread  ^our  doing  your  worst  to  all 
about  you  ?     What  else  do  you  ever  do  ?  " 

He  perfectly  understood  this  allusion  to  the  considera- 
tions that  had  hitherto  restrained  me  in  ray  commonica- 
tions  with  him.  I  rather  think  that  neither  the  blow 
nor  the  allusion,  would  have  escaped  me,  but  for  the 
assurance  I  had  had  from  Agnes  that  night.  It  is  no 
matter. 

There  was  another  long  pause.  Hb  eyes,  as  be 
kmked  at  me,  seemed  to  take  every  shade  of  color  thai 
eould  make  eyes  ugly. 

^  Copperfield,"  he  said,  removing  his  hand  from  hif 
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cheek,  **  you  have  always  gone  against  me.  I  know  you 
always  used  to  be  against  me  at  Mr.  Wickfield's." 

^You  may  think  what  you  like,''  said  I,  still  in  a 
towering  rage.  **  If  it  is  not  true,  so  much  the  worthier 
you." 

"And  yet  I  always  liked  you,  Copperfield,"  he.ro- 
joircd. 

I  deigned  to  make  him  no  reply ;  and,  taking  up  my 
hat,  was  going  out  to  bed,  when  he  came  between  me 
and  the  door. 

**  Copperfield,"  he  said,  "  there  must  be  two  parties  to 
a  quarrel     I  won't  be  one." 

"  You  may  go  to  the  devil ! "  said  1. 

"  Don't  say  that ! "  he  replied.  "  I  know  you'll  be 
sorry  afterwards.  How  can  you  make  yourself  so 
inferior  to  me,  as  to  show  such  a  bad  spirit  ?  But  I 
forgive  you." 

**  You  forgive  me ! "  I  repeated  disdainfully. 

*•  I  do,  and  you  can't  help  yourself,"  replied  Uriah. 
"To  think  of  your  going  and  attacking  me,  that  have 
always  been  a  friend  to  you !  But  there  can't  be  a 
quarrel  without  two  parties,  and  I  won't  be  one.  I 
will  be  a  friend  to  you,  in  spite  of  you.  So  you  know 
what  you've  got  to  expect." 

Tlie  necessity  of  carrying  on  this  dialogue  (his  part  in 
which  WRA  very  slow ;  mine  very  quick)  in  a  low  tone, 
that  the  house  might  not  be  disturbed  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  did  not  improve  my  temper;  though  my  passion 
was  cooling  down.  Merely  telling  him  that  I  should  ex- 
pect from  him  what  I  always  had  expected,  and  had 
never  yet  been  disappointed  in,  I  opened  the  door  upon 
him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  great  walnut  put  there  to  be 
cracked,  and  went  out  of  the  house.     But  he  slept  out 
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of  the  houne  too,  at  his  mother's  lodging ;  and  before  1 
had  gone  manj  htn^dred  yards,  came  up  with  me. 

**  You  know,  Copperfield,"  he  said,  in  my  ear  (l  did 
not  turn  cay  l^cad),  *'  you're  in  qui^  a  wrong  poeidoD ;  * 
which  I  felt  to  be  true,  and  that  made  me  chafe  the 
n^ore  ;  ^  you  can't  make  this  a  brave  things  and  joo  can't 
help  being  forgiven.  I  don't  intend  to  mention  It  to 
m^her,  nor  to  any  living  soul.  I'm  determined  to  ibr- 
give  ypu.  But  I  do  wonder  that  you  shoold  lift  your 
hand  against  a  person  that  you  knew  to  be  so  mnble !  * 

I  felt  only  less  mean  than  he.  He  knew  me  better 
than  I  knew  myself.  If  he  had  retorted  or  openly  ex- 
asperated me,  it  would  have  been  a  relief  and  a  justi- 
fioation.;  but  he  Ipad  put  me  on  a  slow  fire,  on  which  I 
lay  tormented  half  the  night 

In  the  morning  when  I  came  out,  the  early  dmrch- 
bell  was  ringing,  and  he  was  walking  up  and  down  with 
his  mother.  He  addressed  me  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened^ and  I  could  do  no  less  than  reply.  I  had  struck 
him  hard  enough  to  give  him  the  toothache,  I  suppose. 
At  all  events  his  face  was  tied  up  in  a  black-silk  hand- 
kerchief, which,  with  his  hat  perched  on  the  top  of  it, 
was  far  from  improving  his  appearance.  I  heard  that  he 
went  to  a  dentist's  in  London  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and  had  a  tooth  out.     I  hope  it  was  a  double  one. 

The  Doctor  gave  out  that  he  was  not  quite  well ;  and 
he  remained  alone,  for  a  considerable  part  of  every  day 
during  the  remainder  of  the  visit.  Agnes  and  her  father 
had  been  gone  a  week,  before  we  resumed  oor  usual 
work.  On  the  day  preceding  its  resumption,  the  Doctor 
gave  me  with  his  own  hands  a  folded  note  not  sealed- 
It  was  addressed  to  myself;  and  laid  an  injunction  on 
me,  in  a  few  affectionate  words,  never  to  refer  to  the 
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Bulyect  of  that  evening.  I  had  confided  it  to  my  aunti 
but  to  no  one  else*  It  was  not  a  subject  I  could  discus^ 
with  Agnes,  and  A^es  certainly  had  not  the  least  sus* 
piqion  of  what  bad  passed. 

Neither,  I  felt  convinced,  had  Mrs.  Strong  then.  Sev« 
eral  weeks  elapsed  before  I  saw  the  least  change  in  hef  • 
It  ca^e  on  slowly,  like  a  cloud  when  there  b  no  wind. 
At  firsti  9he  seemed  to  wonder  at  the  gentle  oompas^f^ion 
with  which  the  Doctor  spoke  to  her,  and  at  his  wish  that 
she  should  have  her  mother  with  her,  to  relieve  the  4^11 
monotony  of  her  life.  Often,  when  we  were  at  work, 
and  she  was  sitting  by,  I  would  see  her  pausing  and 
looking  at  him  with  that  memorable  face.  Aftern^ards, 
I  sometimes  obi^erved  her  rise,  with  her  eyes  fiill  of  tears, 
and  go  out  of  the  room.  Gradually,  an  unhappy  shadow 
fell  upon  her  beauty,  and  deepened  every  day.  Mrs. 
Markleham  was  a  regular  inmate  of  the  cottage  then ; 
but  she  talked  and  talked  and  saw  nothing. 

As  this  change  stole  on  Annie,  once  like  sunshine  in 
the  Doctor's  house,  the  Doctor  became  older  in  appear- 
ance, and '  more  grave ;  but  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
the  placid  kindness  of  his  manner,  and  his  benevolent 
solicitude  for  her,  if  they  were  capable  of  any  increase) 
were  increased*  I  saw  him  oece,  early  on  the  morning 
of  her  birthday,  when  she  came  to  sit  in  the  window 
while  we  were  at  work  (which  she  had  always  done,  but 
now  began  to  do  with  a  timid  and  uncertain  air  that  I 
thought  very  touching),  take  her  forehead  between  his 
hands,  kiss  it,  and  go  hurriedly  away,  too  much  moved  to 
remain.  I  saw  her  stand  where  he  had  left  her,  like  a 
statue ;  and  then  bend  down  her  head,  and  clasp  her 
hands,  and  weep,  I  cannot  say  how  sorrowfully. 

Sometimes,  after  that,  I  fancied  that  she  tried  to  speak, 
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eren  lo  me,  in  intervals  when  we  were  left  alone.  But 
she  never  uttered  word.  The  Doctor  always  had  some 
new  project  for  her  participating  in  amasements  awaj 
from  home,  with  her  mother ;  and  Mrs.  Markleham,  wbc 
was  very  fond  of  amusements,  and  very  easily  dissatisfied 
with  anything  else,  entered  into  them  with  great  good 
will,  and  was  loud  in  her  commendations.  But  Annie, 
in  a  spiritless,  unhappy  way,  only  went  whither  she  wu 
led,  and  seemed  to  have  no  care  for  anything. 

I  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Neither  did  my  aont; 
who  must  have  walked,  at  various  times,  a  hundred 
miles  in  her  uncertainty.  What  was  strangest  of  afi 
was,  that  the  only  real  relief  which  seemed  to  make  its 
way  into  the  secret  region  of  this  domestic  unhappinessi 
made  its  way  there  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Dick. 

What  his  thoughts  were  on  the  subject,  or  what  hii 
observation  was,  I  am  as  unable  to  explain,  as  I  dare  saj 
he  would  have  been  to  assist  me  in  the  task.  But,  v 
I  have  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  my  school  days,  his 
veneration  for  the  Doctor  was  unbounded  ;  and  there 
is  a  subtilty  of  perception  in  real  attachment,  even  wbt^n 
it  is  borne  towards  man  by  one  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  leaves  the  highest  intellect  behind.  To  this  mind 
of  the  heart,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  in  Mr.  Dick,  some  bright 
ray  of  the  truth  shot  straight. 

He  had  proudly  resumed  his  privilege,  in  many  of  hb 
spare  hours,  of  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  with 
(he  Doctor ;  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pace  up  and 
down  The  Doctor's  Walk  at  Canterbury.  Bat  matters 
were  no  sooner  in  this  state,  than  he  devoted  all  hb 
Hpare  time  (and  got  up  earlier  to  make  it  more)  to  these 
perambulations.  If  he  had  never  been  so  happy  as  when 
the  Doctor  read  tliat  marvellous  performance,  the  Diction- 
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Mjy  to  him  ;  he  was  now  quite  miserable  unless  the 
Doctor  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  began.  When 
the  Doctor  and  I  were  engaged,  he  now  fell  iato  th^^ 
custom  of  walking  up  and  down  with  Mrs.  Strong,  and 
helping  her  to  trim  her  favorite  flowers,  or  weed  the 
beds.  I  dare  saj  he  rarely  spoke  a  dozen  words  in  an 
hour ;  but  his  quiet  interest,  and  his  wistful  face,  found 
immediate  response  in  both  their  breasts;  eaoli  knew 
that  the  other  liked  him,  and  that  he  loved  both ;  and  he 
became  what  no  ope  else  could  be  -—  a .  link  between 
them. 

When  I  think  of  him,  with  his  impenetrably  wise 
face,  walking  up  and  down  with  the  Doctor,  delighted 
to  be  battered  by  the  hard  words  in  the  Dictionary ; 
when  I  think  of  him  carrying  huge  wateringrpots  after 
Annie  ;  kneeling  down  in  very  paws  of  gloves,  at  patient 
microscopic  work  among  the  little  leaves ;  eiq[>ressing  as 
no  philosopher  could  have  expressed,  in  everything  he 
did,  a  delicate  desire  to  be  her  friend ;  showering  sym- 
pathy, trustfulness,  and  affection,  out  of  every  bole  in 
the  watering-pot ;  when  I  think  of  him  never  wander* 
ing  in  that  better  mind  of  his  to  which  unhappiness 
addressed  itself,  never  bringing  the  unfortunate  King 
Charles  into  the  garden,  never  wavering  in  his  grate« 
ful  service,  never  diverted  from  his  knowledge  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  or  from  his  wish  to  set  it  right  ->— 
I  really  feel  almost  ashamed  of  having  known  that  he 
was  not  quite  in  his  wits,  taking  account  of  the  utmost  I 
have  done  with  mine. 

*^  Nobody  but  myself,  Trot,  knows  what  that  man  is  I  ** 
oy  aunt  would  proudly  remark^  when  we  conversed 
■bout  it.    *'  Dick  will  distinguish  himself  yet  1 " 

I   must  refer  to  one  other  topic  before  I  cload  this 
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ebupter.  While  the  ^it  at  the  Doctor^s  was  still  n 
progress,  1  observed  that  the  postman  brought  two  m 
three  letters  every  moTDing  for  Uriah  Hoep^  who  rs- 
mained  a*t  Highgate  until  the  rest  went  back,  it  berog 
a  leisure  time ;  and  that  thes^  were  alwajs  ditected  ia 
a  business-tike  manner  by  Mr.  Micawb^r,  wii»  now  »• 
samed  a  found  legal  hand.  I  was  glad  to  infer,  htm 
these  slight  premises,  that  Mr.  Micawbm*  was  doiag 
well ;  and  consequently  was  OMoh  surprised  to  receive^ 
about  this  time,  the  folbwiog  letter  from  his  amiaUs 
wife. 

^Caktbrburt,  Mmdaif  B^enimg. 

^  Ton  will  doubtless  be  surprised,  my  dear  Mr.  Cop> 
perfleld,  to  receive  this  oomiQUnication.  Still  more  so^ 
by  its  contents.  Still  more  so,  by  the  stipubtion  of  im- 
plicit confidence  which  I  beg  to  impose.  But  my  feel- 
ings as  a  wife  and  mother  require  relief;  and  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  consult  my  family  (already  obnoxious  te 
the  feelings  of  Mr.  Micawber),  I  kaow  no  one  of  whom 
I  can  better  ask  advice  than  my  friend  and  former 
kxiger. 

"'  You  may  be  aware,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  that 
between  myself  and  Mr.  Micawber  (whom  I  will  never 
desert),  there  has  always  been  preserved  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence.  Mr.  Micawber  may  have  occasion- 
ally  given  a  bill  without  oonsuitang  me,  or  be  may  have 
misled  me  as  to  the  period  when  that  obligation  would 
become  due.  This  has  actually  happened.  But,  in  geo* 
eral,  Mr.  Micawber  has  had  no  secrets  from  the  bosom 
of  aflection  —  I  allude  to  his  wife  —  and  has  invari* 
ably,  on  our  retirement  to  rest,  recalled  the  evenfa  of 
the  day. 
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^  Yoa  will  picture  to  yourself,  my  dear  Mr.  Copper- 
field,  what  the  poignancy  of  my  feelings  must  be,  wbe^i 
I  inform  you  that  Mr.  Mkawber  is  entirely  chang^« 
He  is  reserved.  He  is  secret.'  His  life  is  a  mystery 
lo  the  partner  of  bis  joys  and  sorrows —  I  again  allude 
10  his  wife  —  and  if  I  should  assure  you  that  beyond 
knowing  that  it  is  passed  from  morning  till  night  at  the 
office,  I  now  know  less  of  it  than  I  do  of  the  man  in  the 
poutb,  connected  with  whose  mouth  the  thoughtless  chil- 
li ren  repeat  an  idle  tale  respecting  cold  plum  porridge, 
I  should  adopt  a  popular  fallacy  to  express  an  actual 
fact. 

"'  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Micawber  is  morose.  He 
is  severe.  He  is  estranged  from  our  eldest  son  and 
daughter,  he  has  no  pride  in  his  twins,  he  looks  with  an 
eye  of  coldness  even  on  the  unoffending  stranger  who 
last  became  a  member  of  our  circle.  The  pecuniary 
means  of  meeting  our  expenses,  kept  down  to  the  utmost 
farthing,  are  obtained  from  him  with  great  difficulty, 
and  even  under  fearful  threats  that  he  will  Settle  him- 
self (the  exact  expression) ;  and  he  inexorably  re- 
fuses to  give  any  explanation  whatever  of  this  distract- 
ing policy. 

*^This  is  hard  to  bear.  This  is  heart-breaking.  If 
you  will  advise  me,  knowmg  my  feeble  powers  such  as 
they  are,  how  you  think  it  will  be  best  to  exert  them  in 
n  dilemma  so  unwonted,  you  will  add  another  friendly 
obligation  to  the  many  you  have  already  rendered  me. 
With  loves  from  the  children,  and  a  smile  from  the 
happily  unconscious  stranger,  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Gop- 
^rfield, 

"  Your  afflicted. 

"  Emma  Micawbrr.'* 

VOL.  III.  18 
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I  did  not  feel  justified  in  giying  a  wife  of  Mn.  Mi* 
cawber^s  experience  any  other  recommendation,  tbui 
that  she  should  try  to  reclaim  Mr.  Micawber  bj  p«- 
tience  and  kindness  (as  I  knew  she  would  in  anj 
ease);  but. the  letter  set  me  thinking  aboat  him  foy 
mudL 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 

AKOTBER  RSTBOSFECT. 

^>ldK/ '4  igain,  let  me  pause  upon  a  memorable  period 
9f  017  W/^  Let  me  stand  aside,  to  see  the  phantoms  of 
tfaoee  days  go  by  me,  accompanying  the  shadow  of  my- 
self, in  dim  procession. 

Weeks,  months,  seasons,  pass  along.  They  seem  little 
more  than  a  summer  day  and  a  winter  evening.  Now, 
the  Common  where  I  walk  with  Dora  is  all  in  bloom,  a 
field  of  bright  gold ;  and  now  the  unseen  heather  lies  in 
mounds  and  bonches  underneath  a  oorering  of  snow.  In 
a  breath,  the  river  that  flows  through  our  Sunday  walks 
IS  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun,  is  ruffled  by  the  winter 
wind,  or  thickened  with  drifting  heaps  of  ice.  Faster 
than  ever  river  ran  towards  the  sea,  it  flashes,  dark- 
ens, and  rolls  away. 

Not  a  thread  changes,  in  the  house  of  the  two  itttle 
bird-like  ladies.  The  clock  ticks  over  the  fire-place,  the 
weather-glass  hangs  in  the  halL  Neither  clock  nor 
weather-glass  is  ever  right;  but  we  believe  in  both, 
devoutly. 

I  have  come  l^^ally  to  man's  estate.  I  have  attained 
the  dignity  of  twenty-one.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  digni^ 
that  may  be  thrust  upon  one.  Let  me  think  what  I 
have  achieved. 

I  have  tamed  that  savage  stenog^phic  mystery.     1 
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make  a  respectable  income  bj  it  I  am  in  high  repott 
for  my  accomplishment  in  all  pertaining  to  the  art,  and 
am  joined  with  eleven  others  in  reporting  the  debatei 
in  Parliament  for  a  Morning  Newspaper.  Night  aAer 
night,  I  record  predictions  that  never  come  to  pass,  pro* 
f(\<sions  that  are  nevier  fulfilledi  explanations  that  are 
only  meant  to  mystify.  I  wallow  in  words.  Britannia, 
tluu  unfortunate  female,  is  always  before  me,  like  a 
trussed  fowl :  skewered  through  and  through  with  office- 
pens^  aind  bound  hand  and  foot  witli  red  tape.  I  am 
suiEciently  behind  the  dcenes  to  know  the  worth  of 
political  life.  I  am  quite  an  infidel  about  it,  and  shall 
never  be  converted. 

My  dear  old  Traddles  has  tried  his  hand  nt  the  same 
pui'suit^  but  it  is  not  in  Traddles's  way.  He  is  perfectly 
good-humored  respecting  his  failure,  and  reminds  me 
that  he  always  did  consider  himself  slow^.  He  has  oc- 
casional employment  on  the  same  newspaper,  in  getting 
up  the  facts  of  dry  subjects,  to  be  written  about  and 
embellished  by  more  fertile  minds.  He  is  called  to  the 
bar;  and  with  admirable  industry  and  self-denial  bis 
scraped  another  hundred  pounds  together,  to  fer  a  oon« 
veyancer  whose  chambers  he  attends.  A  great  deal  of 
very  hot  port  wine  was  consumed  at  his  call ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  figure,  I  should  think  the  Inner  Temple 
must  have  made  a  profit  by  it 

I  have  come  out  in  another  way.  I  have  taken  with 
ear  and  trembling  to  authorship.  I  wrote  a  little  aoinc- 
thing,  in  secret,  and  sent  it  to  a  magazine,  and  it  was 
published  in  the  magazine.  Since  then,  I  have  taken 
heart  to  write  a  good  many  trifling  pieces.  Now,  I  am 
regularly  paid  for  them.  Altogether,  I  am  well  off; 
when  I  tell  my  income  on  the  fingers  of  my  left  bandt 
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I  pass  the  third  fioger  and  take  in  the  fourth  to  th€ 
middle  joint 

We  have  removed  from  Buckingham  Street,  to  a 
pleasant  little  cottage  very  near  the  one  I  looked  at, 
when  my  enthusiasm  first  came  on.  My  aunt,  how- 
ever (who  has  sold  the  house  at  Dover,  to  good  ad- 
vantage), is  not  going  to  remain  here,  hut  intends  remov- 
ing herself  to  a  still  more  tiny  cottage  close  at  hand. 
What  does  this  portend  ?     My  marriage  ?     Yes  ! 

Yes  I  I  am  going  to  be  married  to  Dora !  Miss 
Lavlnia  and  Miss  Clarissa  have  given  their  consent; 
and  if  ever  canary  birds  were  in  a  flutter,  they  are. 
Miss  Lavinia,  self-charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
my  darling's  wardrobe,  is  constantly  cutting  out  brown- 
paper  cuirasses,  and  differing  in  opinion  from  a  highly 
respectable  young  man,  with  a  long  bundle,  and  a  yanl 
measure  under  his  arm.  A  dressmaker,  always  stabbed 
in  the  breast  with  a  needle  and  thread,  boards  and  lodges 
in  the  house ;  and  seems  to  me,  eating,  drinking,  or  sleep- 
ing, never  to  take  her  thimble  off.  They  make  a  lay- 
figure  of  my  dear.  They  are  always  sending  for  her  to 
come  and  try  something  on.  We  can't  be  happy  to- 
gether for  five  minutes  in  the  evening,  but  some  in- 
trusive female  knocks  at  the  door,  and  says,  '*  Oh,  if 
you  please.  Miss  Dora,  would  you  step  up-stairs!" 

Miss  Clarissa  and  my  aunt  roam  all  over  London,  to 
find  out  articles  of  furniture  for  Dora  and  me  to  look 
at.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  buy  the  goods  at 
once,  without  this  ceremony  of  inspection  ;  for,  when 
we  go  to  see  a  kitchen  fender  ard  meat-screen,  Dora 
sees  a  Chinese  house  for  Jip,  with  little  bells  on  the  top, 
^d  prefers  that.  And  it  takes  a  long  time  to  accustom 
Jip  to  his  new  residence,  after  we  have  bought  it ;  when- 
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erer  he  goes  in  or  out,  he  makes  all  Che  little  bells  ling 
and  is  horribly  frightened. 

Peggotty  comes  ap  to  make  herself  usefiil,  and  falls  to 
work  immediately.  Her  department  appears  to  be,  ts 
clean  eTeiything  over  and  over  again.  She  rubs  evety* 
thing  that  can  be  rubbed,  until  it  shines,  like  her  own 
honest  forehead,  with  perpetual  friction.  And  now  it  is, 
that  I  begin  to  see  her  solitary  brother  passing  througli 
the  dark  streets  at  night,  and  looking,  as  he  goes,  among 
the  wandering  faces.  I  never  speak  to  him  at  such  an 
hour.  I  know  too  well,  as  his  grave  figure  passes  on- 
ward, what  he  seeks  and  what  he  dreads. 

Why  does  Traddles  look  so  important  when  be  calb 
upon  me  this  afternoon  in  the  Commons  —  where  I  still 
occasionally  attend,  for  form's  sake,  when  I  have  time? 
The  realization  of  my  boyish  day-dreams  b  at  hand.  I 
am  going  to  take  out  the  license. 

It  is  a  little  document  to  do  so  much ;  and  Traddles 
contemplates  it,  as  it  lies  upon  my  desk,  half  in  admira- 
tion, half  in  awe.  There  are  the  names  in  the  sweet  old 
visionary  connection,  David  Copperfield  and  Dora  Spen- 
low;  and  there,  in  the  corner,  is  that  Parental  Institu- 
tion, the  Stamp  Office,  which  is  so  benignantly  interested 
in  the  various  transactions  of  human  life,  looking  down 
U|K>n  our  Union  ;  and  there  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury invoking  a  blessing  on  us  in  print,  and  doing  it  «s 
cheap  as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  in  a  dream,  a  flustered,  happy, 
hurried  dream.  I  can't  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be; 
and  yet  I  can't  believe  but  that  every  one  I  pass  in  the 
street,  must  have  some  kind  of  perception,  that  I  am  to 
be  married  the  day  after  to-morrow.  The  Surrogate 
knows  me,  when  I  go  down  to  be  sworn ;  and  disposes 
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•f  me  easilj,  as  if  there  were  a  Masonic  anderstanding 
between  us.  Traddles  is  not  at  ail  wanted,  bat  is  in 
attendance  as  my  general  backer. 

^I  hope  the  next  time  jou  come  here,  mj  dear 
fellow/'  I  say  to  Traddles,  ^it  will  be  on  the  same 
ciTand  for  jourselE     And  I  hope  it.  will  be  soon." 

^  Thank  yoa  for  jour  good  wishes,  my  dear  Copper* 
field,"  he  replies.  '^I  hope  so  toa  It's  a  satisfactloa 
to  know  that  she'll  wait  for  me  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  she  really  is  the  dearest  girl  "  — * 

**  When  are  you  to  meet  her  at  the  coach  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  At  seyen,"  says  Traddles,  looking  at  his  plain  old 
silver  Watch  —  the  yery  watch  he  once  took  a  wheel  out 
of,  at  school,  to  make  a  water-milL  **  That  is  about  Miss 
Wid^field's  time,  is  it  not  ?  " 

^  A  little  earlier.     Her  time  is  half-past  eight." 

''  I  assure  you,  my  dear  boy,**  says  Traddles,  ^  I  am 
almost  as  pleased  as  if  I  were  g(ung  to  be  married  my- 
eeAt,  to  think  that  this  eyent  is  coming  to  such  a  happy 
termination,  And  really  the  great  friendship  and  oon^ 
aideration  of  personally  associating  Sophy  with  the  joy- 
ful occasion,  and  inviting  her  to  be  a  bridesmaid  in 
conjunction  with  Miss  Wickfield,  demands  my  warmest 
thanks.    I  am  extremely  sensible  of  it" 

I  hear  him,  and  shake  hands  with  him ;  and  we  talk, 
and  walk,  and  dine,  and  so  on ;  but  I  don't  believe  it 
Nothing  is  reaL 

Sophy  arrives  at  the  house  of  Dora's  aunts,  in  due 
eourse.  She  has  the  most  agreeable  of  faces,  —  not 
absolutely  beautiful,  but  extraordinarily  pleasant, —*- and 
is  one  of  the  most  genial,  unaffected,  frank,  engaging 
treatures  I  huve  ever  seen.  Traddles  presents  her  to 
30  with  great  pride  ;  and  rubs  his  hands  for  ten  minotei 
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by  the  clock,  with  every  individual  hair  upon  his  head 
standing  on  tiptoe,  when  I  congratulate  him  in  a  cornef 
on  his  choice. 

I  have  brought  Agnes  from  the  Canterbury  coach, 
and  her  cheerful  and  beautiful  face  is  among  us  for  tlM 
second  time.  Agnes  has  a  great  liking  for  Traddlei^ 
and  it  is  capital  to  see  them  meet,  and  to  observe  the 
glory  of  Traddles  as  he  commends  the  dearest  girl  ia 
the  world  to  her  acquaintance. 

Still  I  don't  believe  it.  We  have  a  delightful  evening, 
and  are  supremely  happy :  bat  I  don*t  believe  it  yet.  I 
can't  collect  myself.  I  can't  check  off  my  happiness  as  it 
takes  place.  I  feel  in  a  misty  and  unsettled  kind  of  state ; 
as  if  I  had  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  a  week  or 
two  ago,  and  had  never  been  to  bed  since.  I  can't  make 
out  when  yesterday  was.  I  seem  to  have  been  carry- 
ing the  license  about,  in  mj  pocket,  many  months. 

Next  day,  too,  when  we  all  go  in  a  flock  to  see  the 
house  —  our  house  —  Dora's  and  mine  —  I  am  quite 
unable  to  regard  myself  as  its  master.  I  seem  to  be 
there,  by  permission  of  somebody  else.  I  half  expect 
the  real  master  to  come  home  pres^ently,  and  say  be  is 
glad  to  see  me.  Such  a  beautiful  little  house  as  it  is, 
with  everything  so  bright  and  new  ;  with  the  flowers  on 
tlie  carpets  looking  as  if  freshly  gathered,  and  the  green 
leaves  on  the  paper  as  if  tiiey  had  just  come  out ;  with 
the  spotless  muslin  curtains,  and  the  blushing  rose-coV* 
ored  furniture,  and  Dora's  garden  hat  with  the  blue  rib- 
bon —  do  I  remember,  now,  how  I  loved  her  in  such 
another  hat  when  I  Gnt  knew  her !  —  already  hanging 
on  its  little  peg ;  the  guitar-case  quite  at  home  on  its 
heels  in  a  corner;  and  everybody  tumbling  over  Jip'i 
Pagoda,  which  is  much  too  big  for  the  establishment. 
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Another  happy  eveniDg,  quite  as  unreal  as  at!  the 
rest  of  it,  and  I  steal  into  the  usual  room  before  going 
away.  Dora  is  not  there.  I  suppose  they  have  not 
done  trying  on  yet.  Miss  Lavinia  peeps  in,  and  tells 
me  mysteriously  that  she  will  not  be  long.  She  is 
rafher  long,  notwithstanding :  but  by  and  by  I  hear  a 
rustling  at  the  door,  and  some  one  taps. 

I  say,  "  Gome  in  I "  but  some  one  taps  again. 

I  go  to  the  door,  wondering  who  It  is ;  there,  I  meet 
a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  and  a  blushing  face ;  they  are 
Dora's  eye^  and  face,  and  Miss  Lavinia  has  dressed  her 
in  to-morrow's  dress,  bonnet  and  all,  for  me  to  see.  I 
take  my  little  wife  to  my  heart ;  and  Miss  Lavinia  gives 
a  little  scream  because  I  tumble  the  bonnet,  and  Dora 
laughs  and  cries  at  once,  because  I  am  so  pleased ;  and 
I  believe  it  less  than  ever. 

**  Do  you  think  it  pretty,  Doady  ?  "  says  Dora. 

Pretty !     I  should  rather  think  I  did. 

^  And '  are  you  sure  you  like  me  veiy  much  ?  "  says 
Dora. 

The  topic  is  fraught  with  such  danger  to  the  bonnet, 
that  Miss  Lavinia  gives  another  little  scream,  and  begs 
me  to  understand  that  Dora  is  only  to  be  looked  at,  and 
on  no  account  to  be  touched.  So  Dora  stands  in  a  de- 
lightfol  state  of  confusion  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  be 
admired ;  and  then  takes  off  her  bonnet  —  looking  so 
natural  without  it!  —  and  runs  away  with  it  in  her 
hand ;  and  comes  dancing  down  again  in  her  old  famil- 
iar dress,  and  asks  Jip  if  I  have  got  a  beautiful  little 
wife,  and  whether  hell  forgive  her  for  being  married, 
fnd  kneels  down  to  make  him  stand  upon  the  cookery- 
book,  for  the  last  time  in  her  single  life. 

I  go  home,  more  incredulous  than  ever,  to  a  lodging 
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that  I  have  hard  bj ;  and  get  up  very  early  in  the  man- 
ing,  to  ride  to  the  Highgate  road  and  fetch  m  j  aunt 

I  have  never  seen  mj  aunt  in  such  state.  She  ii 
dressed  in  lavender-colored  silk,  and  has  a  white  boQiiet 
on,  and  is  amazing.  Janet  has  dressed  her,  and  is  there 
to  look  at  me.  Peggottj  is  ready  to  go  to  chtirch,  in 
tending  to  behold  the  ceremony  from  the  gallery.  Mr 
Dick, -who  is  to  give  my  darling  to  me  at  the  altar,  has 
had  his  hair  curled.  Traddles,  whom  I  have  taken  op 
by  appointment  at  the  turnpike,  presents  a  dazzling  com- 
bination of  cream  color  and  light  blue ;  and  boUi  he  and 
Mr.  Dick  have  a  general  efiect  about  them  of  being  iH 
gloves. 

No  doubt  I  see  this,  because  I  know  it  is  ao ;  bot  I 
am  astray,  and  seem  to  see  nothing.  Nor  do  I  befiere 
anything  whatever.  Still,  as  we  drive  along  in  an  open 
carriage,  this  fairy  marriage  is  real  enough  to  fill  me 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  pity  for  the  unfortunate  people 
who  have  no  part  in  it,  but  are  sweeping  out  the  diops, 
and  going  to  their  daily  occupations. 

My  aunt  sits  with  my  hand  in  hers  all  the  way. 
When  we  stop  a  little  way  short  of  the  church,  to  pot 
down  Peggotty,  whom  we  have  brought  ob  the  box,  she 
gives  it  a  squeeze,  and  me  a  kiss. 

**  God  bless  you.  Trot !  My  own  boy  never  could  be 
dearer.     I  think  of  poor  dear  Baby  this  morning.* 

"  So  do  L     And  of  all  I  owe  to  you,  dear  aant* 

^  Tut,  child  ! "  says  my  aunt ;  and  gives  her  hand 
in  overflowing  cordiality  to  Traddles,  who  then  gives 
his  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  then  gives  his  to  me,  who  then 
give  mine  to  Traddles,  and  then  we  come  to  the  ehurcfa 
ioor. 

The  church  is  calm  enough,  I  am  sore ;  boi  it  mi|^ 
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be  a  Bteam-power  loom  in  full  action,  for  any  sedative 
effect  it  has  on  mc.     I  am  too  far  gone  for  that 

The  rest  is  all  a  more  or  less  incoherent  dream. 

A  dream  of  their  coming  in  with  Dora;  of  the  pew 
opener  arranging  us,  like  a  drill-sergeant,  before  tht 
altar  rails;  of  mj  wondering,  even  then,  whj  pew- 
openers  most  always  be  the  most  disagreeable  females 
procurable,  and  whether  there  is  anj  religious  dread  of 
a  disastrous  infection  of  good  humor  which  renders  it 
indispensable  to  set  those  vessels  of  vinegar  upon  the 
road  to  Heaven. 

Of  the  clergyman  and  clerk  appearing;  of  a  few 
boatmen  and  some  other  people  strolling  in;  of  an  an- 
cient mariner  behind  me,  strongly  flavoring  the  church 
with  mm  ;  of  the  service  beginning  in  a  deep  voice,  and 
oar  all  being  very  attentive. 

Of  Miss  Lavinia,  who  acts  as  a  semi-auxiliary  brides- 
maid, being  the  first  to  cry,  and  of  her  doing  homage 
(as  I  take  it)  to  the  memory  of  Pidger,  in  sobs;  of 
Miss  Clarissa  applying  a  smelling-bottle ;  of  Agnes  tak- 
ing care  of  Dora ;  of  my  aunt  endeavoring  to  represent 
herself  as  a  model  of  sternness,  with  tears  rolling  down 
her  face  ;  of  little  Dora  trembling  very  much,  and  mak- 
ing her  responses  in  faint  whispers. 

Of  our  kneeling  down  together,  side  by  side ;  of 
Dora's  trembling  less  and  less,  but  always  clasping 
Agnes  by  the  hand ;  of  the  service  being  got  through, 
quietly  and  gravely  ;  of  our^all  looking  at  each  other  in 
an  April  state  of  smiles  and  tears,  when  it  is  over ;  of 
my  young  wife  being  hysterical  in  the  vestry,  and  cry- 
iDg  for  her  poor  papa,  her  dear  papa. 

Of  her  soon  cheering  up  again,  and  our  signing  the 
register  all  round.     Of  my  going  into  the  gallery  iof 
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Peggottj  to  bring  her  to  sign  it ;  of  Peggot^s  haggio| 
me  in  a  corner,  and  telling  me  she  saw  my  own  dear 
mother  married  ;  of  its  being  over,  and  our  going  awaj. 

Of  my  walking  so  proudly  and  lovingly  down  the 
aisle  with  my  sweet  wife  upon  my  arm,  Chrough  a  niisl 
of  balf-^een  people,  pulpits,  monuments,  pews,  fonts 
organs,  aUd  church-windows,  in  which  there  flutter  faint 
uirs  of  association  with  my  childish  church  at  home,  so 
long  ago. 

Of  their  whispering,  as  we  pass,  what  a  yonthfal 
couple  we  are,  and  what  a  pretty  little  wife  she  is.  Of 
our  all  being  so  merry  and  talkative  in  the  carriage 
going  back.  Of  Sophy  telling  us  that  when  she  saw 
Traddles  (whom  I  had  intrusted  with  the  license)  asked 
for  it,  she  almost  fainted,  having  been  convinced  that  be 
would  contrive  to  lose  it,  or  to  have  his  pocket  picked. 
Of  Agnes  laughing  gayly ;  and  of  Dora  being  so  fond  of 
Agnes  that  she  will  not  be  separated  from  her,  but  still 
keeps  her  hand. 

Of  there  being  a  breakfast,  with  abundance  of  things, 
pretty  and  substantial,  to  eat  and  drink,  whereof  I  par- 
take, as  I  should  do  in  any  other  dream,  without  the 
least  perception  of  their  flavor ;  eating  and  drinking,  as 
I  may  say,  nothing  but  love  and  marriage,  and  no  more 
believing  in  the  viands  than  in  anything  else. 

Of  my  making  a  speech  in  the  same  dreamy  fashion, 
without  having  an  idea  of  what  I  want  to  say,  beyond 
such  as  may  be  comprehended  in  the  full  conviction  that 
I  haven't  said  it.  Of  our  being  very  sociably  and  sim- 
ply happy  (always  in  a  dream  though) ;  and  of  Jip's 
having  wedding  cake,  and  its  not  agreeing  with  him 
afterwards. 

Of  the  pair  of  hired  post-horses  being  ready,  and  of 
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Dora's  going  away  to  change  her  dress.  Of  my  aunt 
and  Miss  Clarissa  remaining  with  iiS;;  and  our  waUung 
in  the  garden ;  and  my  aunt,  who  has  made  quite 
a  speech  at  breakfast  touching  Dora's'  aimtSy  being 
rnightilj  amu6ed  with  herself,  but  a :  little  proud  ef  i 
loo. 

Of  Dora's  being  ready,  and  of  Miss  Lavinia's  hover 
ing  about  her,  loth  to  lose  the  pretty  toy  that  has  given 
her  so  much  pleasant  occupation.  Of  Dora's  making  a 
long  series  of  surprised  discoveries  that  she  has  forgot- 
ten all  sorts  of  little  things  ;  and  of  everybody's  running 
everywhere  to  fetch  them. 

Of  their  all  closing  about  Dora,  when  at  last  she  be- 
gins to  say  good-bye,  looking,  with  their  bright  colors 
and  ribbons,  like  a  bed  of  flowers.  Of  my  darling 
being  almost  smothered  among  the  flowers,  and  coming 
out,  laughing  and  crying  both  together,  to  my  jealous 
arms. 

Of  my  wanting  to  carry  Jip  (who  is  to  go  along  with 
us),  and  Dora's  saying  no,  that  she  must  carry  him,  or 
else  he'll  think  she  don't  like  him  any  more,  now  she 
is  married,  and  will  break  his  heart.  Of  our  going, 
arm  in  arm,  and  Dora  stopping  and  looking  back,  and 
Baying^  ''If  I  have  ever,  been  cross  or  ungrateful  to 
anybody,  don't  remember  it ! "  and  bursting  into 
tears. 

Of  her  waving  her  little  hand,  and  our  going  away 
.nee   more.     Of  her  once  more  stopping  and   looking 
ack,  and  hurrying  to  Agnes,  and  giving  Agnes,  above 
11  the  others,  h0r  last  kisses  and  farewells. 

We  drive  avj^ay  together,  and  I  awake  from  the  dream« 
[  believe  it  aft  last  It  is  my  dear,  dear,  little  wife  be- 
tide me  whonn  I  love  so  well  I 
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^  Are  you  bappj  now,  70a  foolish  boj  ?  **  smjb  Doft, 
''and  Biire  70a  don't  repent?" 

I  have  Btood  aside  to  see  the  phantoms  of  those  diji 
go  hj  me.  They  are  gone,  and  I  resume  the  journej  of 
my  story. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OUR  HOUSB-KKBPOrak 

It  was  %  strange  condition  of  things,  the  honey-moon 
being  over,  and  the  bridesmaids  gone  home,  when  I 
iband  myself  sitting  down  in  my  own  small  house  with 
Dora ;  quite  thrown  out  of  employment,  as  I  may  say, 
fai  respect  of  the  delicious  old  occupation  of  making 
loye. 

It  seemed  such  an  extraordinary  thing  to  have  Dora 
always  there.  It  was  so  unaccountable  not  to  be  obliged 
to  go  out  to  see  her,  not  to  have  any  occasion  to  be  tor- 
menting myself  about  her,  not  to  hare  to  write  to  her, 
not  to  be  scheming  and  devising  opportunities  of  being 
alone  with  her.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  I  looked 
op  from  my  writing,  and  saw  her  seated  opposite,  I  would 
lean  back  in  my  chair,  and  think  how  queer  it  was  that 
there  we  were,  alone  together  as  a  matter  of  course  — • 
nobody's  bosiDess  any  more  —  all  the  romance  of  our 
engagement  put  away  upon  a  shelf,  to  rust*- no  one 
to  please  hot  one  another-— one  another  to  please,  for 
life. 

When  there  was  a  debate,  and  I  was  kept  out  veiy 
late,  it  seemed  so  strange  to  me,  as  I  was  walking  home, 
to  think  that  Dora  was  at  home !  It  was  such  a  wonderful 
thing,  at  first,  to  have  her  coming  sofUy  down  Id  talk  te 
as  I  ale  my  supper.     It  was  such  a  stupendous  thing 
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to  know  for  certain  that  ehe  put  her  hair  in  papen.  Il 
was  altogether  such  an  astonishing  event  to  see  her  do  it! 

I  doubt  whether  two  young  birds  could  have  known 
less  about  keeping  house,  than  I  and  my  pretty  Dora  did. 
We  had  a  servant,  of  course.  She  kept  house  for  iw.  J 
have  still  a  latent  belief  that  ehe  nu^t  have  been  Mi& 
Crupp's  daughter  in  disguise,  we  Lad  such  an  awful  timf 
of  it  with  Mary  Anne* 

Her  name  was  Paragon.  Her  nature  was  represented 
to  usy  wheq  we  engaged  her,  as  being  feebljr  e^reseed 
in  her  name*  She  had  a  wi^itten  chai^acter,  aa  laige  ai 
a  proclamation;  and,. according  to  this  docament,  ooaU 
do  everything  of  a  domestic  nature  ithat  ever  I  beard  of, 
and  a  great  many  thing$  that  I  nev^  did  hear  of.  She 
was  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life ;  of  a  severe  counte- 
nance ;  and  subject  (particularly  in  the  arnis)  to  a  tort 
of  perpetual  measles  or  fiery  rash.  She  had  a  ooum  in 
the  Life  Guards,  with  such  long  leg^  that  he  looked  like 
the  aflernooo  shadow  of  somebody  else.  His-sbell^jacket 
was  as  much  too  little  for  him  as  he  was  too  big  for  the 
premisos.  He  made  the  cottage  smaller  ihaa  it  aeed 
have  been,  by  being  so  very  much  out  of.  proportion 
to  it.  •  Be^id^  which,  the  walU  were  not  Uiid^  and 
whenever  he  parsed  the  evening  at  oar  home,  wo 
always  knew  of  it  by  hearing  one  oontimial -powl  in  die 
kitchen*   -  .  '     ,     . 

Our  tf^surQ  was  warranted  aober  and  hooesft^..  I  tm 
therefore  willing  to  believe  that  she  was  in  a  fit  when  we 
(bund  her  under  the  boiler;  and  4hat  the  defioieat. tea- 
spopqs  jyere  attributable  tO;  the  dustman. 

But  she  preyed  upon  our  minds  dreadfully.  We  fell 
oor  inexperience,  and  were  unable  to  help  onrselTeSi 
We  should  have  been  at  her  meroy,  if  she  bad  hadaay» 
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bat  she  was  a  remorseless  woman,  and  had  none.    She 
«^a8  the  cause  of  oar  first  little  quarreL 

**  My  deare.«$t  life,"  I  said  one  day  to  Dora,  **  dd  you 
think  Mary  Anne  has  any  idea  of  time  ?  " 

^  Why,  Doedy  ? "  inquired  Dora,  looking  up,  inno- 
f-eatly,  frbm  her  drawing. 

^  My '  kyre,  because  it's  fire,  and  we  were  to  have 
iliiied  at  four." 

Dora  glane^  wilfully  at  the  dock,  and  hinted  (bat 
she  thought  it  was  too  fast 

"On  the  contrary,  my  lote,"  said  I,  referring  to  my 
watch,  "it's  a  few  minutes  too  slow." 

My  little  wife  came  and  sat  upon  my  knee,  to  coax 
me  to  be  quiet,  and  drew  a  line  with  her  pencil  down  the 
middle  of  my  nose ;  but  I  couldn't  dine  off  that,  though 
it  wad  very  agreeable. 

**  Don't  you  think,  my  dear,"  said  I,  **  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  remonstrate  with  Mary  Anno  '  " 

"Oh  no,  please!    I  couldn't,  Doadyl"  said  Dora. 

**  Why  not^  my  lore  ?  "  I  gently  asked. 

^Oh,  because  I  am  such  a  Httle  goose,^  said  Dora, 
^ and  she  knows  I  am!" 

I   thought  this  sentiment  so   incompatible  with   the 
ealabliahmfeRt  of  any  system  of  check  on  Mary  Anne, 
hat  I  frowned  a  little. 

"Oh,  what  ugly  wrinkles  in  my  bad  boy's  forehead  I" 
said  Do^y  Imd  still  being  on  my  knee,  she  traced  them 
with  her  pencil ;  putting  it  to  her  rosy  lips  to  make  it 
mark  blacker,  and  working  at  my  forehead  with  a  quaint 
little  mockery  of  being  industrious,  that  quite  delighted 
im^  ill  spite  of  myself. 

"  There's  a  good  child,"  said  Dora,  "  it  makes  ita  face 

•0  nueh  prettier  to  laugh," 
yoL.  ui.  19 
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^  But,  my  love,"  said  I. 

^  No,  no  !  please  I  *'  cried  Dora,  vrith  a  kisa,  ^  AmiH  k 
a  oaugbtj  Blue  Beard !     Doo't  be  serioas !  ** 

^  My  precious  wife,"  said  I,  ^  we  most  be  serioas  soma' 
dioes.  Come  1  Sit  down  on  this  chair,  ckwe  beside  me! 
Give  me  the  pencil  I  There !  Now  let  us  talk  seasibiy. 
Ypu  know,  dear  1^"  what  a  little  hand  it  was  ta  hold,  and 
what  a  tiny  wedding-ring  it  was  to  see !  **  Yov  koow, 
my  lave,  it  is  not  exactly  comfortable  to  have  to  go  oat 
without  one's  dinner.     Now,  is  it  ?  " 

*'  N — n — DO  I "  replied  Dora,  fiuntly. 

"  My  love,  how  you  tremble  ! " 

*^  Because  I  know  you're  going  to  boM  me,*  ex- 
claimed Dora,  ia  a  piteous  voice. 

^  My  sweet,  I  am  only  going  to  reason." 

"Oh,  but  reasoning  is  worse  than  scolding  1"*  exclaimed 
Dora,  id  despair.  "  I  didn't  marry  to  be  reasoned  with. 
If  you  meant  to  reason  with  such  a  poor  little  thing  as  I 
am,  you  ought  to  have  told  me  so,  you  crael  boy !  * 

I  tried  to  pacify  Dora,  but  she  turned  away  her  fiiee, 
and  shook  her  curls  from  side  to  side,  and  said,  *^  Too 
cruel,  cruel  boy ! "  so  many  times,  that  I  really  did  aot 
exactly  know  what  to  do :  so  I  took  a  few  turns  up  and 
down  the  room  in  my  uncertainty,  and  came  baek  agxm. 

"  Dora,  my  darling  ! " 

^  No,  I  am  not  your  darling;  Because  yoo  wmt$i  be 
sorry  that  you  married  me^  or  else  yoo  wo«ldB*t  reasoe 
with  me!"  returned  Dora. 

I  felt  so  injured  by  the  iaconseqaential  nature  of  dus 
charge,  that  it  gave  me  ooarage  to  be  grave. 

"  Now,  my  own  Dora,"  said  I,  '*  you  are  very  diUd- 
ish,  and  are  talking  nonsense.  You  nmat  rememker,  I 
am  sure,  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  yesterday 
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iimier  was  half  over ;  and  that,  the  daj  belbre,  I  was 
made  quite  unwell  bj  being  obliged  to  eat  underdone 
veal  in  a  hurry ;  to^^aj^  I  don't  dine  at  all  -^  and  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  long  we  waited  for  breakfast  —  and 
tken  the  water  didn't  boiL  J  don't  mean  to  reproach 
vcm,  my  dear,  but  this  is  not  comfortable." 

**  Ohy  jeu  eroel,  emel  boy,  to  say  I  am  a  disagreeal>le 
wife!"  cried  Dora. 

^  Now,  my  dear  I>or%  yea  must  kilow  that  I  nerersaid 
that  I " 

<"  Yah  said  I  wa^^t  eomfoHable ! "  said  Dora. 

*^  J  sa'd  the  house-keeping  was  net  eomfortable." 

^  It's  eiractly  the  same  thing !  "  cried  Dora.  And  she 
evidently  thought  so,  for  she  wept  most  grievously. 

I  took  another  torn  across  the  room,  full  of  love  for 
my  pretty  wife,  %nd  distracted  by  self-ac^^nsatory  incli- 
natiooB  to  knock  m^  Ima^  against  the  door.  I  sat  down 
again,  and  said : 

^I  am  not  bhuDhig  fon  Dora.  We  have  both  a 
great  deal  to  learn.  I  am  o^ly  *.r3ring  to  show  you,  my 
dear,  that  you  must — you  really  must "  (I  was  resolved 
not  to  give  this  up)  —  **  aeeustom  yourself  to  look  afVer 
Mary  Anne.  Likewise  to  act  a  little  for  yourself,  and  me.** 

^I  wonder,  I  do,  at  your  making  soch   ungrateful 

speeches,"   sobbed   Dora.     '^When   you  know  that  the 

other  day,  when  you  said  you  would  like  a  little  bit  of 

leli,  I  went  out  myself,  miles  and  miles,  and  ordered  it, 

e  surprise  you." 

^  And  it  was  very  kind  of  you,  my  own  darlmg,"  said 
L  '^  I  felt  it  so  much  that  I  wouldn't  on  any  account 
have  even  mentioaed  that  you  bought  a  Sahnon  — 
wbkb  was  teo  much  for  two.  Or  that  it  cost  one  pound 
six  — -  which  was  more  than  we  can  afford." 
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^  you  enjoyed  it  very  much,"  sobbed  Dora.  **  And 
you.  said  I  waa  a  House." 

*'  And  I'll  say  so  again,  my  love,**  I  returned,  *^  a  thoB- 
sand  times  I " 

But  I  had  wounded  Dora's  soil  little  heart,  and  shr 
was  not  to  be  comforted.  She  was  so  pathetic  in  be 
sobbing  ai^d  bewailing,;  that  I  felt  as  if  I  hful  said  I  don' 
know  what  to  hurt  her.  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  away; 
I  was  kept  put  late ;  and  I  felt  all  night  such  pang^a  of 
remorse  as  made  me  miserable.  I  had  the  oonsdence 
of  an  assassin,  and  was  haunted  by  a  vague  sense  of 
enormous  wickedness. 

It.  w^  two  or  three  hours  past  midnight  when  I  got 
liome.     I  found  my  aunt,  in  our  house,  sitting  up  for  me. 

*'  Is  anything  the  matter,  aunt?  "  said  I,  alarmed. 

'*  Nothing,  Trot,"  she  replied.  *'  Sit  down,  sit  dowa. 
I^ittle  Blossom  has  been  rather  out  of  spirita,  and  I  have 
been  keeping  her  company.     That's  all." 

I  leaned  my  head  ^pon  my  hand ;  and  felt  more  sorrj 
and  downcast,  as  I  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  than  I  couU 
have  supposed  possible  so  noon  afler  the  fulfilment  of 
my  brightest  hopes.  As  I  sat  thinking,  I  happened  to 
meet  my  aunt's  eyes,  which  were  resting  on  my  &ce. 
There  was  an  anxious  expression  in  them,  Lut  it  cleared 
directly. 

^  I  assure  you,  aunt,"  said  I,  '^  I  have  been  quite  un- 
happy myself  all  night,  to  think  of  Dora's  beii^  Mb 
But  I  had  no  other  intention  than  to  speak  to  her  ten- 
derly and  lovingly  about  our  home-affairs." 

My  aunt  nodded  encouragement. 

"  You  must  have  patience,  Trot,"  said  she. 

^  Of  course.  Heaven  knows  I  doa't  mean  to  be  un- 
reasonable, aunt  I " 
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**  No,  no,"  said  my  aunt.  *'  But  Little  Blossom  Is  a 
very  tender  little  blossom,  and  the  wind  must  be  gentle 
witb  her.'* 

I  thanked  my  good  aunt,  in  my  heart,  for  her  tender- 
ness towards  my  wife ;  and  I  Was  sure  that  she  knew  I 
did. 

*^  Don't  you  think,  aunt,"  said  I,  after  some  fortlier 
contemplation  of  the  fire,  "that  you  cbuld  advise  and 
counsel  Dora  a  little,  for  o»r  mutual  advantage,  now  and 
then?" 

^  Trot,"  returned  my  aunt,  with  some  emotion,  **  no ! 
Don't  ask  me  such  a  thing  2 " 

Her  tone  "was  so  very  earnest  that  I  raised  my  eyes 
in  surprise. 

^  I  look  back  on  my  life,  child,"  said  my  aunt,  "  and 
I  think  of  some  who  are  in  their  graves,  with  whom  I 
might  have  been  on  kinder  terms.  If  I  judged  harshly 
of  other  people's  mistakes  m  marriage,  it  may  have  been 
because  I  had  bitter  reason  to  judge  harshly  of  my  own. 
Let  that  pass.  I  have  been  a  grumpy,  frumpy,  way- 
ward sort  of  a  woman,  a  good  many  years.  I  am  still, 
and  I  always  shall  be.  But  you  and  I  have  done  one 
another  some  good,  Trot,  —  at  all  events,  yon  have  done 
me  good,  my  dear ;  and  division  must  not  come  between 
OS,  at  this  time  of  day." 

**  Division  between  ti#  /  "  cried  L 

"Child,  chifdt"  said  my  aunt,  smoothing  her  dress, 
**  how  soon  it  might  come  between  us,  or  how  unhappy 
I  might  make  our  Little  Blossom,  if  I  meddled. '»*  '*  ®^ 
thing,  a  prophet  couldn't  say.  I  want  our**^  ^'*^  *"® 
me,  and  be  as  gay  as  a  butterfly.  Rer^^  ^  ^^^  »  ^^' 
acme,  in  that  second  marriage ;  and  committed  by  this 
vnd  her  the  injury  you  have  hinted  ^^  necessary,  she 
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I  comprehended,  at  once,  that  mj  aunt  was  right ;  and 
I  comprehended  the  fidl  extent  of  her  generous  feeiiaf 
towards  mj  dear  wife. 

^  These  are  earlj  dayi^  TVot,"  she  pursued,  *aod 
Rome  was  not  bnilt  in  a  day,  nor  in  a  year.  Tea  have 
chosen  freely  for  yourself;"  a  doud  passed  over  bef 
face  for  a  moment,  I  thought ;  ^  and  you  have  jchosen  a 
very  pretty  and  a  very  affectionate  creature.  It  will  be 
your  duty,  and  it  will  be  your  pleasure  too  —  of  course 
[  know  that ;  I  am  not  delivering  a  lecture  —  to  esti- 
mate her  (as  you  chose  her)  by  the  qualities  she  bns. 
and  not  by  the  qualities  she  may  not  have.  The  latter 
you  must  develop  in  her,  if  you  can.  And  if  you  can- 
not, child,**  here  my  aunt  rubbed  her  nose,  "  you  mu*t 
just  accustom  yourself  to  do  without  'em.  But  remem- 
ber, my  dear,  your  future  is  between  yon  two.  No  one 
can  assist  you  ;  you  are  to  work  it  out  for  yourselves. 
This  is  marriage,  Trot ;  and  Heaven  bless  you  both,  in 
it,  for  a  pair  of  babes  in  the  wood  as  you  are ! " 

My  annt  said  this  in  a  sprightly  way,  and  gave  roe  a 
kiss  to  ratify  the  blessing. 

^  Now,"  said  she,  ^  light  my  little  lantern,  and  see  me 
into  my  bandbox  by  the  garden  path  ; "  for  there  was  a 
communication  between  our  cottages  in  that  direction. 
**  Give  Betsey  Trotwood's  love  to  Blossom,  when  yoe 
come  back ;  and  whatever  you  do,  Trot,  never  dream  of 
etting  Betsey  op  as  a  scarecrow,  for  if  /  ever  saw  her 
in  Ihe  glass,  she's  quite  grim  enough  and  gaunt  enough 

^Tir"  '^"^^^  capacity  !  ** 

^  *"**  ray  aunt  tied  her  head  up  in  a  handkerchief 
"  You  must  •-j.j^ccustomed  to  make  a  bundle  of  it 
"Of course.     ^  ^d  I  eBOoried  her  home.    As  sbf 

reasonable,  aunt  I  "  .^^y^^  „p  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
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BiA  htuck^  I  thought  her  observation  of  me  had  an  an»> 
ions  air  again ;  but  I  was  too  mnch  occupied  in  ponder* 
ing  on  what  she  had  8aid>  and  too  much  impressed -«- 
for  the  first  time^  in  reaiitjr  —  by  the  conviction  that 
Dora  and  I  had  indeed  to  vrork  out  our  future  for  our- 
Belves,  and  that  no  one  cooU  assist  as,  to  take  much 
notice  of  it 

Dora  oasM  stealing  doiwn  in  her  little  slippers,  to 
meet  me,  now  that  I  was  alone;  and  cried  upon,  mj 
shoulder,  and  said  I  had  been  hard-hearted  and  she  had 
been  naughty  ;  and  I  said  much  the  same  thing  in  effect, 
I  believe ;  and  we  made  it  up,  and  agreed  that  our  first 
little  diflereooe  was  to  be  our  last,  and  that  we  were 
never  to  have  another  if  we  lived  a  hundred  years. 

The  next  domestic  trial  we  went  through,  was  the 
Ordeal  of  Servants.  Mary  Anne's  cousin  deserted  into 
oar  coal-hole,  and  was  brought  out,  to  oor  great  amaae- 
ment,  by  a  picket  of  his  companions  in  arms,  who  took 
him  away  handcuffed  in  a  proeesnon  that  covered  our 
front-garden  with  ignominy.  This  nerved  me  to  get  rid 
of  Mary  Anne,  who  went  so  mildly,  on  receipt  of  wages, 
that  I  was  surprised,  until  I  found  out  about  the  tea- 
spoons, and  also  about  the  little  sums  she  had  borrowed 
in  my  name  of  the  tradespeople  without  authority.  After 
an  interval  of  Mrs.  Kidgerbury  -<^  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  Kentish  town,  I  believe,  who  went  out  charing,  but 
was  too  feeble  to  execute  her  conceptions  of  that  art  -— 
we  found  another  treasure,  who  was  one  of  tho  most 
amiable  of  women,  but  who  generally  made  a  point  of 
falling  either  up  or  down  the  kitchen  stairs  with  the 
Iray,  and  almost  plunged  into  the  parlor,  as  into  a  bath, 
with  the  tea-things.  The  ravages  committed  by  this 
anfertunate,  rendering  her  dismissal  necessary,  she 
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Buoceoded  (with  iDt^rvals  of  Mrs.  Kidgerbor)')  by  a  long 
line  of  Incapables ;  terminaling  in  a  young  pereon  of 
genteel  appearance,  who  went  to  Greenwich  Fair  in 
Dora's  bonnet  After  whom  I  remember  nothing  but 
an  average  equality  of  failure. 

Everybody  .we  had  anything  to  do  with  seemed  to 
cheat  us.  Our  appearance  in  a  shop  was  a  agoal  for 
tbei  damaged  goods«  to  be  brought  ant  immediately.  If  we 
bought  a  lobster,  it  wasfuUof  water.  AH  cor  meat  tomed 
out  to  be  tough,  and  there  was  hardly  any  crust  to  our 
loaves*  In  search  of  the  principle  on  whidi  joints  ought 
to  be  roasted,  to  be  roasted  enough,  and  not  too  much,  I 
myself  referred  to  the  Cookery-Book,  and  found  it  there 
established  as  the  allowance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
every  pound,  and  say  a  quarter  over*  But  the  princi- 
ple always  failed  us  by  sonse  curious  fatality,  and  we 
never  could  hit  any  medium  between  redness  and  cin- 
ders. 

I  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  accomplishing  these 
failures  we  incurred  a  far  greater  expense  than  if  we  had 
achieved  a  series  of  triumphs.  It  appeared  to  me,  on 
looking  over  the  tradesmen's  books,  as  if  we  might  have 
kept  the  basement  story  paved  with  batter,  such  was  the 
extensive  scale  of  our  consompticm  of  that  article.  I 
don*t  know  whether  the  £xcise  returns  of  the  period 
may  have  exhibited  any  increase  in  the  demand  for  pep- 
per ;  but  if  our  performances  did  not  afieet  the  market, 
I  should  say  several  families  must  have  lefl  off  using  it 
And  the  most  wonderful  fact  of  all  was,  that  we  never 
had  anything  in  the  house. 

As  to  the  washerwoman  pawning  the  clothes,  and  com* 
ing  in  a  state  of  penitent  intoxioatioa  to  apologise,  I  sap 
pose  that  might  have  happened  several  times  to  anybody. 
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Also  the  ohimnej  on  fire,  the  parish  engine,  and  per- 
iary  on  the  part  of  the  Beadle.  But  I  apprehend  that 
we  were  personallj*  unfortunate  in  engi^ing  a  servant 
-with  a  taste  for  cordials,  who  swelled  our  running  account 
for  porter  at  the  public-house  by  such  ineitpHcable  itema 
«i  *"  quartern  rum  shrub  (Mrs^  0.)  "  *^  Half-quartern 
gin  and  cloves  (Mrs.  C.)  *'  ^  Glass  rum*  and  pepper- 
fttint  (Mrs.  O.) '' — -  the  parenthesis  always  ref^trlng  to 
Dora,  wha  was  supposed,  it.|ippeared  6n  explanation,  to 
have  imbibed  the  whole  of  these  refreshtnenta. 

One  of  our  first  feats  in  the  house-keeping  way  was 
a  little  dinner  to  Traddles.  I  met  him  in  town,  and 
asked  him  to  walk  out  with  me  that  Afternoon.  He 
readily  consenting,  I  wrote  to  Dora,  saying  I  would  bring 
him  home.  It  was  pleasant  weather,  and  oili  the  road 
we  made  my  domestic  happiness  the  theme  of  bonversa- 
tion.  Traddles  was  very  full  of  it ;  atld  said,  that,  pictui'^ 
ing  himself  with  such  a  home,  and  Sophy  waiting  pnd 
preparing  for  him,  he  could  think  of  nothing  wanting 
to  complete  his  bliss. 

I  could  not  have  wished  fbi^  a  prettier  little  wife  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  but  I  certainly  could  have 
wnbed,  when  we  sat  down,  for  a  little  more  room.  I 
did  not  know  how  it  was^  but  though  there  were  only 
two  of  us,  we>  were  at  once  always  cramped  fbr  room, 
and  yet  had  always  room  enough  to  lose  everything  in. 
I  suspect  It  may  have  been  because  nothing  had  a  place 
of  its  own,  except  Jip*s  pagoda,  which  invariably  blocked 
up  the  main  thoroughfare.  On  the  present  (occasion, 
Traddles  was  so  hemmed  in  by  the  pagoda  and  the  guitar- 
case,  and  Dora's  flower-painting,  and  my  writing-tiible, 
that  I  had  serious  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  his  using 
his  knife  and  fork ;  but  he  protested,  with  his  own  good- 
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humor,  "  Oceans  of  room,  Copperfield  I     I  assure  yoo, 
Oceans  !  '* 

There  was  another  thing  I  oonld  have  wished,  namely, 
that  Jip  had  never  been  encouraged  to  walk  about  the 
table-cloth  during  dinner.  I  began  to  think  there  w& 
something  disorderly  in  his  being  there  ai  all,  even  if  he 
had  not  been*  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  foot  in  the  sal 
or  the  melted  butter.  On  this  occasion  be  aeemed  tp 
think  he  was  introduced  expressly  to  keep  Traddles  ai 
bay ;  and  he  barked  at  my  old  friend,  and  made  shaft 
runs  at  his  plate,  with  such  undaunted  pertinacity,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  engrossed  the  conversation. 

However,  as  I  knew  how  tender-hearted  my  dear 
Dora  was,  and  how  sensitive  she  would  be  to  any  slight 
upon  her  fiivorite,  I  hinted  no  objection.  For  similar 
reasons  I  made  no  allusion  to  the  skirmishing  plates 
upon  the  floor;  or  the  disreputable  appearance  of  the 
castors,  which  were  all  at  sizes  and  sevens,  and  looked 
drunk ;  or  to  the  ftirt&er  blockade  of  Traddles  by 
wandering  vegetable  dishes  and  jugs.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  contemplated  the  boiled 
leg  of  mutton  before  me,  previous  to  carving  it,  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  our  joints  of  meat  were  of  such  ex* 
traordinary  shapes  — and  whether  our  butcher  eontracied 
for  all  the  deformed  sheep  that  came  into  the  world; 
but  I  kept  my  reflections  to  myself. 

^My  love,"  said  I  to  Dora,  ^  what  have  you  got  ia 
that  dish  ?  " 

I  could  not  imagine  why  Dora  had  beea  BBaking 
tempting  little  faces  at  me,  as  if  she  wanted  to  kisi 
me. 

"Oysters,  dear,"  said  Dora,  timidly. 

''Was  that  your  thought?"  said  I,  delin^ited. 
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**Ye-7e8,  Poady,"  said  Dora* 

*^  There  never  was  a  happier  ooe  I "  I  exdaimedy  lay* 
ing  down  the  carvipg-knife  and  fork.  ^  There  is  notlihig 
Traddles  likes  so  much  I  ** 

*'Ye-jes,  Doadj,*'  said  Dora,  ^and  so  I  bought  a 
beaatifal  little  barrel  of  them,  and  the  man  said  tbey 
were  very  good.  But  I  —  I  am  afraid  there's  somc^ 
thing  the  matter  with  them.  They  don't  seem  right." 
Here  Dora  shook  her  head,  and  diamonds  twinkled  in 
ber  eyes. 

^  They  are  only  opened  in  botb  sbells,"  said  L  ^  Take 
the  top  one  off,  my  love." 

^  But  it  won't  come  oflf,"  said  Dora,  Crying  very  hard, 
and  looking  very  much  distressed. 

''Do  you  know,  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  cheer- 
fully examining  the  dish^ ''  I  think  it  is  in  consequence 
—  they  are  capital  oysters,  but  I  think  it  is  in  conse- 
quence—  of  their  neyer  having  been  opened." 

They  never  had  been  opened ;  and  we  had  no  oyster- 
knives  —  and  cQuldn't  have  used  them  if  we  bad ;  so 
we  looked  at  the  oysters  and  ate  the  mutton.  At  least 
we  ate  as  much  of  it  as  was  done,  and  made  up  with 
capers.  If  I  had  permitted  him,  I  am  satisfied  that 
Traddles  would  have  made  a  perfect  savage  of  himselfl 
and  eaten  a  plateful  of  raw  meat,  to  express  enjoyment 
of  the  repast ;  but  I  would  hear  of  no  such  immolation 
on  the  altar  of  friendiihip ;  and  we  had  a  course  of  bacon 
instead ;  there  happening,  by  good  fortune,  to  be  oold 
bacon  in  the  larder. 

My  poor  little  wife  was  in  such  affliction  when  she 
thought  I  should  be  annoyed,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
joy  when  she  found  I  was  not,  that  the  discomfiture  I 
had  subdued  very  soon  vanished,  and  we  passed  a  happy 
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evening ;  Dora  sitting  with  her  arm  on  my  chair  while 
Traddles  and  I  discussed  a  glass  of  wine,  and  taking 
every  opportunity  of  whispering  in  my  ear  that  it  was  so 
good  of  me  not  to  be  a  cruel,  cross  old  boy.  By  and  b} 
she  made  tea  for  us ;  which  it  was  so  pretty  to  see  her 
dov  as  if  she  was  busying  herself  with  a  set  of  doU's 
tca«thing8,  that  I  was  not  particular  about  the  quality  of 
the  beverage.  Then  Traddles  and  I  played  a  game  or 
two  at  cribbage ;  and  Dora  singing  to  the  guitar  the 
while,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  our  courtship  and  marriage 
were  a  tender  dream  of  mine,  and  the  night  when  I 
first  listened  to  her  voice  were  not  yet  over. 

When  Traddles  went  away,  and  I  came  back  into 
the  parlor  from  seeing  him  out,  my  wife  planted  her 
chair  close  to  mine,  and  sat  down  by  my  side. 

**  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said.  "  Will  yoa  try  to  teach 
me,  Doady?" 

^  I  must  teach  myself  first,  Dora,"  said  L  ^  I  am  as 
bad  as  you,  love." 

^  Ah !  But  you  can  learn/'  she  returned  ;  ^  and  yoo 
are  a  clever,  clever  man  !  ** 

'*  Nonsense,  Mouse  I  "  said  I. 

^  I  wish,"  resumed  my  wife,  after  a  long  silence,  ^  that 
I  could  have  gone  dowa  into  the  country  for  a  whole 
year,  and  lived  with  Agnes ! " 

Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  my  shoulder,  and  hrr 
chin  rested  on  them,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked  quietly 
into  mine. 

*'  Why  so  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  1  think  she  might  have  improved  me,  and  I  think  I 
might  have  learnt  from  her,*  siiid  Dora. 

**Ail  in  good  time,  my  love.  Agnes  has  had  her 
fiUher  to  take  care  of  for  these  many  years,  yoa  should 
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remember.  Even  when  she  was  quite  a  child,  sle  was 
tbe  Agnes  whom  we  know,"  said  L 

^  Will  yoQ  call  me  a  name  I  want  joa  to  call  me?  " 
iaqoired  Dora,  without  moving. 

<"  What  is  it?"  I  asked  with  a  smile. 

^*  It's  a  stupid  name/'  she  said,  shaking  her  curls  for  a 
moment.    «<  Child-wife." 

I  laughmglj  asked  my  child-wife  what  her  finncy  was 
in  desiring  to  be  so  called  ?  She  answered  without  mov- 
ing,  otherwise  than  as  the  arm  I  twined  about  her  may 
have  brought  her  blue  eyes  nearer  to  me : 

*^  1  don't  mean,  you  silly  fellow,  that  you  should  use 
the  name,  instead  of  Dora.  I  only  mean  that  you  should 
think  of  me  that  way.  When  you  are  going  to  be  angry 
with  me,  say  to  yourself,  >  It's  only  my  child- wife  I ' 
When  I  am  very  disappointing,  say,  '  I  knew,  a  long 
time  ago,  that  she  would  make  but  a  child-wife  I '  Wheu 
you  miss  what  I  should  like  to  be,  and  I  think  can  never 
be,  say, '  Still,  my  foolish  child-wife  loves  me ! '  For  in- 
deed I  do." 

I  had  not  been  serious  with  her ;  having  no  idea,  until 
now,  that  she  was  serious  herself.  But  her  affectionate 
nature  was  so  bappy  in  what  I  now  said  to  her  witli  my 
whole  heart,  that  her  face  became  a  laughing  one  befoi'e 
her  glittering  eyes  were  dry.  She  was  soon  my  child- 
wife  indeed ;  sitting  down  on  the  floor  outside  the 
Chinese  House^  ringing  all  the  little  bells  one  afVer  an- 
other, to  punish  Jip  for  his  recent  bad  behavior ;  while 
Ji(3  lay  blinking  in  the  door-way  with  his  head  out,  even 
too  lazy  to  be  teased. 

This  appeal  of  Dora's  made  a  strong  impression  on 
me.  I  look  back  on  the  time  I  write  of;  I  invoke  the 
ooooent  figure  that  I  dearly  loved,  to  come  out  from  the 
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mists  aod  shadows  of  tiie  past,  and  tarn  its  gei»ile  lwa4 
towards  me  once  again ;  and  I  can  stitl  declare  ihat  tUi 
one  Kttle  speech  was  constantly  in  mj  memory,  f  maj 
not  have  used  it  to  the  best  acoonnt ;  I  was  joang  aod 
inexperienced ;  bat  I  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  art- 
less pleading. 

Dora  told  me,  shortly  afterwards,  that  she  was  going 
to  be  a  wonderfal  house-keeper.  Accordingly,  she  pol- 
ished the  tablets,  pointed  the  pencil,  bought  an  immense 
account-book,  carefully  stitched  up  with  a  needle  and 
thread  all  the  leaves  of  the  Cookery«^Book  which  Jip 
had  torn,  and  made  -quite  a  desperate  little  attempt  *  to 
be  good,"  as  she  called  it.  But  the  figures  had  the  old 
obstinate  propensity  —  they  would  noi  add  op.  When 
she  had  entered  two  or  three  laborious  items  in  the  ac- 
count-book, Jip  would  walk  over  the  page,  wagging  his 
tail,  and  smear  them  all  out.  Her  own  little  rigliC-hand 
middle-finger  got  steeped  to  the  very  bone  in  ink ;  and  I 
think  that  was  the  only  decided  result  obtained. 

Sometimes,  of  an  evening,  when  I  was  at  home  and  at 
work  —  for  I  wrote  a  good  deal  now,  and  was  beginning 
in  a  small  way  to  be  known  as  a  writer  —  I  would  lay 
down  my  pen,  and  watch  my  child-wife  trying  to  be 
good.  First  of  all,  she  would  bring  out  the  immense 
account-book,  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  table,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  Then  she  would  open  It  at  the  place  where 
Jip  had  made  it  illegible  last  night,  and  call  Jip  op  to 
look  at  his  misdeeds.  This  would  occasion  a  diversion 
in  Jip's  favor,  and  some  inking  of  his  nose,  perhaps,  as 
a  penalty.  Then  she  would  tell  Jip  to  lie  down  on  the 
table  instantly,  •*like  a  Hon"  —  which  was  one  of  his 
tricks,  tliough  I  cannot  say  the  likeness  was  striking  -^ 
and,  if  he  were  in  an  obedient  humor,  he  would  obey* 
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Iben  she  woald  take  «p  a  peo,  and  be^n  to  write^  and 
find  a  hair  in  iL  Then  she  would  take  ap  another  pen, 
and  hegin  to  wnte»  and  find  that  it  spluttered.  Then  she 
would  take  up  another  pen,  and  begin  to  write,  and  saj 
in  a  low  voice,  '^  Oh,  it's  a  taUuag  pen,  and  witi  diitarb 
Doadyl"  And  then  she  would  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job^ 
and  pot  the  aooonnt4M>ok  awajr,  after  preteading  to  emsh 
tha  Uon  with  it 

Or,  if  she  were  ina  yery  sedate  aad  serioiis  state  of 
Blind,  she  waald  sit  dofwn  witii  tha  tablets,  and  a  little 
basket  of  biUa  and  other  dooBmentB,  whieh  looked  more 
like  ^nd-papers  thaa  anything  else,  aad  endeavor  to  get 
some  result  oat  of  fehem«  After  seTarely  coaspariag  one 
with  another^  aad  making  eatries  oa  the  tiMets,  and 
blotting  them  aot^  and  eounting  all  the  fingers  of  her  left 
hand  over  and  over  again,  baekwards  aad  forwards^  she 
would  be  so  vexed  aad  disooaragod,  aad  wotrid  honk  so  un- 
happy, that  it  gave  me  pain  to  see  her  bright  faoe  chNkled 
— ^and  for  me  I— ^  and  I  would  igo  ssftly  to  her,  aad  say : 

<«  What's  the  matten  Dera  ? '' 

Dora  would  look  up  hopelessly,  and  reply^  ^They 
won't  ooaie  right  They  make  my  head  aehe  so.  And 
they  won't  do  anything  I  wanti " 

Then  I  woald  say^  **  Now  let  us  tigr  together.  Let 
me  show  you,  Dora." 

Then  I  wookl  commence  a  praotical  denoastralion,  to 
whioh  Dora  would  pay  profound  attention,  perhaps  for 
five  minutes;  when  she  would  begin  la  be  dreadfully 
tirade  and  woald  lighten  the  subject  by  onrKag  my  hair, 
(9t  trying  the  effBOt  of  my  face  with  isy  shhrt-coUar 
turned  dowa^  If  I  tacitly  checked  this  playfalness,  and 
pemisted,  she  woald  look  so  scared  and  diseenaolate*  as 
ihe  became  mere  and  more  bewildered,  that  the  remem- 
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brenoe  of  her  nfttonU  &LJ^y  wheo  I  first  sprayed  into 
her )  path,  and  of  her  being  my  child>wife,  woold  oome  j» 
proaehliilly  upon  me;  and  I  woald  laj  the  peooil  dow^i 
and  eall  for.  the  guitar. 

I  had  a  great  deal  pf  work  ta  do,  and  bad  maoj  anzie- 
tiea,  but  the  same  coosidevations  made  me  keep  then  to 
myselfk .  I  Mm  far  ^m  eura,  now,  that  it  'was  right  to  do 
this,  bat  I  did  it  (or  mj  child- wife's  sake.^  I  oeareh  my 
breast^  and  I  oomiaiai  itoaeereti^  if  I  know  Ifaem,  Irithont 
aajF  reoenration  to  this  paper.  The  old  iinhap^  k»s  or 
want  of  something  had^  I  am  oonieioos,  oome  plaOe  in  mj 
heart;  bnt  not  to  the  embitterment  of  mj  lile.  When  I 
walked  aleoe  in  the  fine  weather,  and  thought  of  the 
Aummer  days  wiien  all  the  air  had^ been  filled  with  mj 
boyish  enchantment,  I  did  miss  something  of  the  realinh 
tion  of  my  dreams ;  bat  I  thought  it  was  a  softened  glery 
of  the  Past,  which  nothing  ooald  have  thrown  upon  the 
present  time.  I  did  fbel,  sometimes^  iar  a  littie  while, 
that  I  could  have  wished  my  wifo'  had  been  ^my  ooonsd* 
lor ;  had  had  more  character  and  purpose,  to  sustain  me 
and  impEOTo  me  by ;  had  beea  endowed  with  power  to 
fill  up  the  void  which  somewhere  seemed  to  be  about 
me;  but  I  felt  aA  if  this  were  an  unearthly  ooneumauk- 
tion  of  my  happi^ss,  that  never  had  been  meant  to  be, 
and  never  could  have  been. 

I  was  a.bo)^h  husband  as. to  yearsi  I  had  known  the 
^oAening  infitience  of  no  other  8orn>ws  or  experiences 
thnii  thoee  reooided  in  these  leaves.  If  I  did  any  wrongs 
a  I  i  may  have  done  much,  I  did  it  in  mistaken  lore,  and 
in  my  want  of  wisdom.  I  write  the  exact  troth.  H 
irould  avail  me  nothing  to  extenuate  it  now. 

Thus  it  was  that  I  took  upon  myself  the  toils  and 
^f  our  life,  and  had  no  partner  in  them.    We  lived 
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•■  before,  in  reference  to  our  ecrMnbllng  bonsehoM  ar- 
nuigenieiit^r  bat  I  had  got'ined  lo  tboie,^  md  Dor%  I 
WM  pl—sad  to  see^  w«a  ^ieldom  vex^d  now*  Sbe  was 
bright  and  cheerful  in  the  old  childish  way,  loved  me 
dondj,  Midi  was  ha^p^r  with  iter  •Id  trMesL' 
.  When  the  debate*  werer  heavy -^  I  meanr  ai  lo  length, 
act  qoalitj,  for  in  the  last  respect  the/  were  not  often 
•therwise  —  and  I  went  home  late,  Dora  woold  never 
iMt  when  •Im'  beard  my  fooMepe^  bat  woald  always 
ca— dowmtakt.  to  meet  mei  '  Whan  tny  ettaings  were 
anoccupied  by  the  pursoit  for  which  I  had  qualified  my^ 
teSf  with  eo  miih  pains,  and  Iwas  eilgagedin  writiifg'at 
ham^  she  would  sit  ^ietiy  near  me,  hawev^r  kite  the 
kanrfand  be  so  anite,  that  i  would  otied  think  she  had 
diififa^d  asleep*  But  generally^  #ben  i-vaised  ^y  head^ 
I  saw  her  blue  eyes  looking  at  me  with  the  quiet  attea^ 
lion  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  '« 

«^  0h,  whar  a  weary  boy  i  ^  saidBoraone  nigfct^hen 
t  Bier  her  eyee  as  I  wair  shattiag  wp  my  desk. 

**  What  a  weary  gtirl  1^  isaid  I.  «"  That^s  more  to  the 
narpoee.  iroa  matt  go  to'  bed  another  time,  oiy  loVe. 
itfa  for  tool  late  for  yau." 

'  ^No,  doa't  send  me  to  bed!^  pleaded  IXifa,  eoming 
taaoyside.    <«  Pray  don\  do  that  1  **    - 

"Dora!" 

To  my  aoiasement  lAie  was*  sobbing  on  my  ne<^.: 

^Hotwell,  my  dear !  not  happy  1 " 

^Tesl    quite   well,  and   fery   hapf^i^    said   Dora. 
'^^Bnt  say  yoall  let  me  stop,  and  see  yon  wrHe.** 

'^Why,  what  a  sight  for  such  bright  eyes  at  mid- 
night I"  I  replied. 

•^  Are  they  bright,  though  ?  *  returned  Detd,  laughibg. 
*iVn  so  glad  they're  bright** ' 

▼OT^  ITT.  90 
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f  little  YMily  r  said  I. 

B»»H  iwm  ot  TOMly ;  k  if«»oii^  hiurmtoMkfliil^hlli^ 
ngr  AdmifatiaB»  I  knew  iiuii  leij  wefl^  bifot«  -she  Ukk 
me  80* 

'^  If  70a  thmk  than  pvet^  eaj  I  maj  ^eliMigrB  ilif^ 
asdeee  }Poa  mileP  aeM  Dota»  ^^i^a^^iea  ibkik  Ibtm 
prettj?'':        .  , 

**  Veiy  rprettjr^"  -  / 

^ Then  let  nealwajB'Slopaiid fee  jtm  iidte.'f 

^I  «■!  alnda  Ihai  #on'i(iaipMTe  tlnir 
Denu*^ 

''Yes  it  wiMI    Beeane,  jmm  elever  hef,  jmi9l« 
forgetme  then,  while  jod  are  ftitt  e£  silent  ilaaeieet     Wii 
yea  laiiid  it^  if  I  my  aooMthhif  veij,  wnj  mify  —^1 
thanasoal?''  inqtiirad Dora,  peepiny  ever  my 
into  any 'iaoew 

'^  What  wonderfiil  thiag  10  that  ?^ 

''OMeiiseletiiieheiathep^es?''' aaidDonk  ^1 
to  have  sometfailig  to  da  with  aH  thoaemaay  hoaia 
70a  afe  80  iadatarietw.    Haj  I  hold  the  peas?" 

The  lememfaraoeB  of  her  pwttj  jej  whaa/I  said  ji% 
brings  tears  into  mj  eyes.  The  aexi  tiam  I  >aBt  iomm 
te  mnte,  aad  regohtfly  afteteraiday  she  sat  ia  her  eld 
place,  with  a  spare  hoodie  of  pene  at  %er  side.  &a 
triomph  in  this  connection  with  my  work,  and  h^r  deigfat 
when  I  wanted  a  aew  pea— «  wImIi  I  irery  eAen  ieiieDSil 
to  do — suggested  to  me  a  new  tray  of  pleaoiog  my  dhild- 
wtfe*  I  oeeasiotmUy  made  a  pMlenoe  ef  waaliiig  a>  pegs 
or  two  of  nmnascript  copied*  Then  IXMna.waa  in  Imr 
glery.  The  preparatioas  she  made  for  this  great  tiMi, 
the  aprons  she  pot  on,  the  bibs  she  borrowed  from  the 
kitchen  te  keep  eff  the  ink,  the  time  she  teek,  the  hi- 
numerable  stoppages  she  made  la  have  a  laugh  with  J9f 


M  if  he  anderstood  it  all,  her  conviction  that  her  work 
was  incomplete  nnless  she  signed  her  name  at  the  end; 
and  the  way  in  which  she  wonld  bring  it  to  roe,  like  a 
Bchool-copj,  and  then,  when  I  praised  it,  clasp  me  roond 
the  neck,  —  are  touching  recollections  to  me,  simple  as 
IkBj  might  appear  vld  6iMt  >  ia^Ah  > 

She  took  possession  of  the  keys  soon  after  this,  and 
went  jiaf^g  iteat  this  hMise  'irilh  thif  ^hf^  binMi  in  a 
little  basket,  tied  to  her  lender  waist.  I  seldom  found 
tlMMlie  flhuM^  to  #hleh^<iMly'  Mta(|fi«  w«l^  lo^lM,^  or 
lint  tfaiy  w«re  bf  aiiy  nse  ekfOBpt  as  n  ftejtiiii^  fyt  ifip 
'ui. hoi  Doft  was  pleased,  luii  thalpleaaed ia^  fibe wM 
^■iHe  flitii|ed>UMiit«  goednMal  #it8  eiltteted  by  tMs  iHake^ 
beMefrctf  lNMise4i#eping  i  '•ttd  #as  ins  Utettf  ikk'  if  #e  tei 
bMlvitfMpingahat^-heiiM,  ibi^  a  joke^'  - 

So  we  went  on.  I>oni  was  hardly  less  aibeliobate  t» 
my  mint  than  to  me^  and  elten^  told  her  of  fhe-time  ii4ien 
Mhi  w«s  affuM  site  was  ^a  cross  bid  thing^^*  I  a^wr 
saw  «if  aunt  ttnbettd  mot^  ny  steia^iiticaWy  te  «ny  inc. 
She  draitM  Jip^  though  Ji^nei^ef  responded;  listened? 
day  allir  dayv  to  the  gtMiHt^  though  I  a«  alMd  ^« 
hud  no  taste  fer  masw*;  4iever  ittiieked  the  IbeapttM^i 
cImmi^'  the  temptatiun  niusl  have  beei)  severe;  went 
wondefM  iMstances  en  ibut  to  pufobasei  us  svrprises^ 
any  trifles  that  she  Umt^  out  Bora  wanted  *;  "and  lievet 
MBK^  In  by  the  fa«d«a»  mi  mimei  her  fVoe»  th«  fodro, 
but;  ehe  woM  eall  mi4v  nt  «faa  AMki  ^  H^  eMi%  lit  i 
fslee  iftM  sowided  ^0$9Mfy'^iigftff  ^  k/m^i        f 


' ,  4      '.:  t  i     ' '  I  ■     .  .  •  .  r .  )        >  I ' 
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CHAFFSat  XLT;. 

PMMI  /FUMTIAt  aCT  Aimyfl  niBMOTIOHu 

It  ip^  fiOipil.  tin»  40W,  iiiioe  I^  left  Ibe  BdoIm; 
lading  in  bia.iieighboif^oei,.!  saw  hini  fretiaeiiiljt  «ri 
we  all  Mireot  lo  hi#  iiovte  an  jIhw.ot*  thvee  •acjlieni  Id 
diooes  Of  t^PM  TM  (M  Soldier  ww  ia  nerwunwit 
fuart<afg  u^dor.  ibe  JXn^i'o  loof.  Sbe  wai  ^tartly 
the  same  as  eTer,r.aiid  UM'  lasM.  imamftal  batteiiiiis 
l^^YiNned  (Nr#v  her  capw 

Ijiike  some  other  motbersi  whole  I  hare  known  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  Mrs.  liarkleham  was  fiir  aiareted 
of  pleasure  than  hep  ianghler  was.  She  xaqaived  a 
great  cl^l  of  amosomeoti  •  and,  like  a  deep  old  eeUBer, 
preteodedy  in.  oopsidtiog  herr^wn  iiidiaatie«i»  iehe  da* 
Yotiag  herself  to  be?  ohikL  The  Dociof's  deaire  that 
Ai^qje; shook!  he.eater^iaed9  was- therefore  partieokilf 
ijUQoeptaWe  Ip  this  ei^leati parent;  who  aHpreesed  na* 
qMali^cfd  jspproiral  x>fi  biSi  diierotwn.i  ^ 

1,M^^^  «iu^  dpubl^  indeadi  thal^  she  imbed  the  Doele^ 
fOHpd  iritboMlf  hj^owiag  Jt-    .  Itfaanini^  aoibing-  bat  a 

•ertain  jiif^rad  frMFoUtynaadiil^^ 

separable  from  full-blown  yeape,  Itfiiiikirfie 

him  in  bis  fear  that  be  was  a  constraint  upon 

wife,  and  that  there  was  no  oongenialit}*  of  feettag  he* 

tween  them,  bj  so  stronglj  comm^^ding  1|||  dneign  el 

lightening  the  load  of  her  life. 


^Wj  dMurvioa^'*  she  8iiid  to  kirn  ooe  day  wbsa  I 
wms  present,  ^joa  know  there  is  no  doubt  k:  would 
be,  »  UtHe  poh^j,  for  Mnio.  to  he.  always  shot  op 
bare,"  . 

The  Doctor  nodded  hU  beoi^oleiit  Jiead. . 

^  When  she  oopqe^  to.her;  laotihev's  age^"  said  Jfrs. 
MarklebaiPV  with  a  ^flourish  of  her  fim,  ^then  i^l  be 
fuiotberrJi^iDg^i  iYopi,  n^gbt  put*Hlb  iaki  a  Jtaily  with 
gfg^^eel  softetf,  and  at  itubber»  amd  l  should  aevev  cava 
ljfl»,  omie^  oi4,  ,1M.  I  afl»  P9l^  Anaie»  yoiiokaow;,  and 
^j^lHO  jf ,  nqt  bVt  nioDieF,'' .   ... 

'^Toa  are  the  best  of  creatares  —  no,  I  ibegyoor 
gtHif^ l"  (fifiH^  I>QiB|tor  madfD-a. j;estilffe  of  cdapnealion, 
**l  vm^.  saj  be|bfp  KOiir  ft^  as  J  alwa^ts  saf  bebM 
yoptr  baqk.  joa  are  the  best  of  creatwea;  biit.of:caarBe 
KQu ,  don!^T-7  nf^^  do  jrouiB  ^--^fsntar  into  the  isame  pur- 
^ts  and  ftociesa^i Anpjfs?'' 
.    '^Ifq^"  aai4  the.Poctori.in/a  8arn>wful'tQna# 

*"  Ho^  pf  course  iiot,?  retorted  iha  Old  Sokiien :  ^  Taker 
jr^ur  ]QicUoAav79.  (br  ai^aiuirie.  What;  a  nseful  work  a 
Pji^iooiii;)^.  isl  Whal  a  necessarj:  work ! .  The  jneaop 
^gp  of .  wordil  i  Wi^Myut  I>octoi?  Johnson,  or.  sanMbodjr 
oC.tlmt/SfHffc;  a(9. .might  bava  been  at  itbis  ,piasaiit  miop! 
ment  filing  an  I|aliaii*u»n  a  badstaad».-  But  waican^t 
expect  a  Dictionary  —  especially  when  it's  makjog?— i 
to,.inte^^.A|kni%.<tiWBi  w^?T      ,  ,..,    -   .1 

/{;iii9^ ,  I)p(^  s)K>pk :  bio^v  head* ,    . 

,,,^4^1  th^'s..whjr  I.  M.  lauoh  approire»'' v said  Hub 
Marklijt^i^ro^  tapping  hiia  on  the  shaiilder  with  bar  sbsil« 
np  fan,  ''of  your  tboaghtfulness^  It  shows  that.^aa 
^?t;:^^H[Mc(^  as  ifauiyt.ekievly  people  do  ezpee^  Old 
hnp<js  po  yiPOQg  sb^Ukd^.    Too  have  studied^  A  naitTa 
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bluWBlBri  and  joa  «iidi§rai«id  k.     tkUfs  mhaA  t  Ind 
^  tfcamiihfe4  *  i 

pressed  some  little  sense  of  pain,  I  tbooght,  andef  ttlfe 
infliction  of  tlMe  4}<WPt>liBi(8wiu. 

^Tbepefoveriiiy  ieiir  DoMr,*  stid  llie  fldldllat^  ^mg 
Un  ^¥6m1  Hfieotiodcte  feaps,  "^  yoli  inl^  t)oMMnd  iM^ 
mM  tmkea  mAimtoAB^,  Hl^Wj  d»  toiIijujUmiiI  Iftit  I 
am  ettHnfyHit  you^  ieHrioe^  I  ito  Htaijr  to  ^  ^M 
Annie  10  o^)e»8|  eoikseits^  e«lulbttiMs»  M^  klai§  di 
places;  and  you  shall  never  ind  tlMi  I  mm  1M4 
Dutj,  mj  dear  DmIot,  beM«  every.  eeosideMfiOB  ia 
tiie  iidji^rse  1 "    - 

Sbew^asgoodmiierilfei^i.  SMWia  Me  of  tteM 
pea^  iii4io  ean  Vear  a  great  dMd  dt  |>hBaskire,  mi  she 
nenar  flmobed  in  h&t  perseveranee^  in  ffato  tetti^  8te 
saldpm  fat  lield  ef  the  newspapier  (wIMi  she  aettfed 
herself  down  in  the  softest  cMr  in  ibs  bovse  «»  reii 
through  aa  e^e-glass^  evefy  dajr^^br  #we  hoim^,  Ml  she 
fiMinfl  out  something  that  she  was  eeHaiii  Amde  trobld 
Uksi  to  see.  It  waa  in  vain  fhr  Attiie  to  proleai  ifau  alMI 
was  weary  of  such  thkigs.  Her  inotber'a  remohattwMe 
a|iwaya  was^  ^New^  nty  dear  Anoie^  I  ate  aore  ym 
kmm  bailer;  and  I  rnosi  tell  yea,  aay  loire^  ihM  jim  «% 
aal  mahiiig  k  pioper  rstuihi  ^  ike  ktndoeia  of  DaMoir 
Strcng**' 

Thb  was  usually  said  in  the  DMIof^  fkcam^  te 
appeared  to  me  to  oonstiUMe  An^iel^  priMiMil  innAdes 
maM  Imt  withdva^ring  her  ol|)eoboills  whaH  afais  toade 
aayw  Bat  in  general  ^he  resigned  h^nelf  t6  b&t  t$Mklt 
and  i^eat  wher^  th^  Old  Soldier  iitMld 
<  it  aarely  hai^peneid  now  thai  Mh  Mhhlaki  msMlaptMi 
UMik    8iNaMttiea«i|f  Mriian«^toMw€il^4ll%illito« 
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§a,  and  aoe^(^t^  Hie  inViUrtidn.  Som^meg  I>»ni  6tHy 
was  asked*  The  time  had  been  wlieii  I  sliettkl  davi 
b€M  aa^afly  ¥6i  hat  gdhi^t  bot*  i^ile«doti  on  what  had 
pMMd'  llttt  i^fni^  nfight  in  the  Boetor's  sAidy;  had 
made  a  change  in  my  mistrast.  T'ltelH^iSd  that  tM 
DoeCor  was  right,  and  I  had  no  iretae  ^sispicioii^. 

1^  atai  Mbb^d'h^  tto^  SbmetfflfM  when  she  iiap- 
pened  to  be  alone  with  me,  and  said  she  couldn't  make* 
ii^nf;  «lle  #islMd  they  Were  happier  $  ^e  didnt  think 
oa^maitai^fH<Bnd<so  shd  always  called  the  Old  Soldier) 
neddeA  tiM  matter  at  alL  My  aunt  further  eitprei^setf 
her  opinion,  ''that  if  oar  military  friend  wocAd  ciit  M 
titoee  botleffflles^  and  give 'etn  to  the  diimtte;^-sWe^per8 
for  May-day,  it  would  look  like  the  begittnhig  of  some* 
thmg  sensible  on  he#  pkfn.** 

'MA  Mr  abMlbg  rellaiKe^  was  «n  Mrc  Dick.  l*hat 
man  had  evidently  an  idea  in  his  head,  sh^  said  $  and  if 
he  eoald  only  once  pen  it  bp  Into  a  comer,  which  was 
hki  gt«at  ^idteuliy,  he  would  dtsetnguish*  hhnsetf  In  some 
estmoff^faary  aHinn^r. 

VAfconSknoiie  of  this  prediction,  Mr.  Dtek  coatktked  to 
006(1^  pf^»dsely  the  same  gronnd  hi  refbreflce  to  the 
Doetor  and  to  Mrs.  Strong.  He  seemed  neither  to  ad-> 
vinA  nm  toreeedift.'  tte  appeared  to  have  settled  iiito 
his  original  foundation,  like  a  building ;  and  I  must  ctWi*" 
fess  that  my  faith  in  his  eveir  moving,  was  not  ibuch 
greater  Uian  If  lie  hsfdbeeti  a  building.        ' 

Bui'daa  night,  wh^nl  had  been  married  some  months, 
liKDi^  pat  his  head  into  the  parlor,  where  I  was  wril^ 
ing  aloae  (f>ora  having  gone  out  whih  my  aunt  to  take ' 
tea  with  ^be  two  little  bhtls),  and  Said,  with  a  slgnlflcanf 
eougtt:"  '  ■"  ■  •  

""^^  WMWV  spieak  to  me'  withoat  inoottTeniehcing 
fourself,  TVotwood,  I  am  afraid?" 
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.  "Trotwvod,'!  aaidMr*  Dick,  iaj(ipg  hk  jfingw  09  ^ 
ride  of  his  no9e,  aft^Crhe  had  «luikaaih«|id».,wiik  pi. 
**  Before  .1  fit  dewii,  I.  wiak  to  make  w  obifmUioe* 
To«  know  jouv  jHmt  ?  "« 

'^AlUde,"  I  replied.  ] 

.^81ie<  18  ike  moil  .wonderful  «oii|«»  ui  Ik*  w^ 
«rl" 

'.  Aft«r  ihe  deUvfuy  of  tkk  eoHimnnkwirie>>  wkick  ke 
skot  eM^  ofi  kioie^  00  if  ,ke  won  kiaded  with  i$i  Mr- 
Duk.Ml  down  wiik  greaier  gjmfifj  .iknn  miial»  end 
looked  aft  me.^ 

'<Now»  koj,"  eaid  Mr«  JMd^  '^Iaoi  gqmg  to  pnia 
quastaoQ  to  yon*"  .      .    :j 

^  As  many  as  70a  please,**  said  L 

^'Wkat  da  jtm  oansider  me,  ar?^  asked  Mr.  Diek, 
fbklkig  hia  armsi     i 

>«  A  dear  old  fmnd,"  said  I. 

^' Thank  j^ooi.  Trotwoed,'^  letmned:  Hiw  Diok,  laagl^ 
i«^^, and  reaching  across  in  high  glee- to skakekandt  witk 
me.  ^  Boi  I  mean, hoj^'  resomiog  his  gcavi^,  ^  what 
do  yon  consider  me  in  Ikis  respeot?  "  toucking^  kis  Ibie- 
head.'  ^ 

I  was  possled  how  toansweri  tot  ke  helped  am  wHk 
a-  word.  .     i  ■  ■ 

^  Weak  F^eaid  Mr.  Dick. 
Well,"  I  repliedt'dakioasly.    <«<Batker  an.";  ^ 

SxacUyl"  oned  Mr.  Diokj  wkoaeeaMd  %aito  en- 
chanted kymy  reply.  "*  That  is,  TroUwood*  ntkeSilkdj 
took  some  of  the  Urookle  oot  of*  yon«knoiKowiMfWkaad, 
and  pot  it  yoo  know  wheie,  tkeve  wna  a"— -— ^:  Mr. 
Dick  made  his  two  hands  revolve  very  fast  aboni  earii 
other  a  great  number  of  timeSf  and  then  bimg^t  tkeai 
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hto^  calKukwi,  ^ted^  rollsd  tbemoier  and  ever  one  an* 
etfwr^  te  'ezfreM  eeiifuMi.  ^  i^Hiera^  was^^hafc  sort  ef 
Ihing  done  te  me  Bbatebcyw?    JBh?!^        -  i 

<  I  aedded  a§  liia^i  and  ke  •  nodded  lMieki>Agaaii.i    ) 

^  In  «hoH»  boj/  eud  Mr*  Diek,  dMf>pMi|f  hie  Teioa  to 
A  whisper,  ^I  am  simple."  i  > 

I  would  have  qnaMfied  tfairi;  eaiieliiaioiH  fat  heiiAbpped 


HYee^Ittnil  •Sbepmtkndt  IamiMi»  Shewoa'tJ^ar 
4if  it ; '  bat  I  aa^  •  I  knew  I  am.  If  ahe  hadn't  stood*  mj 
friend,  sir,  I  should,  have  beea  shot  op,  to  leacb  a  dkaud 
life  tiiese  many  years.  Bat  111  provide- for  her!  I 
nevar  spend'the  eopgriQg  aiooeyi  Ipaiit in  abez*  I 
have  made  a  wiH  111  leaiFeltall  to  ben  She  shall'  be 
rich--— aoblel"   .  * 

Mr*  Dick  took  out  his  podtet-baodkerehief,  and 'Wiped 
his  eyesb  He  then  folded  it  up  with  gnsat.earei,  pMssed 
it  SBSoeth  between  his  two  haids,  pat  it -ki  his;  packet, 
andi  seemed;  to  put  my  annt  away,  witbiilb 

.  ^  Now  yeat^are  ;a  sebdhur,  Trotwood,*^  said  Mn  J>i<dc« 
**Tou  are  a  fine  Bcbolar.  Tou  know  what*  a  learned 
man,  what  a  great  man  the  I>sctor  ia^  Xoai  know  what 
honor  be  has  always  done  nte.  ^t  proud  in  his  wis- 
doaui  iHaaihle,  hombls  <r^  isoadesoending  even  to  poor 
Dick,  Jnrho  is  simple  and  kdoHs  iMthidg.  I  hare  seat 
his  naaie  op,  on  a  scrap  of  paper>ito  the  klto,  along  the 
string,  irhea  it  has  been  in.  the  8ky,<  among  the  laiks. 
The  kito  baa  been  ghid  toreoeivfa  it,,  air,  aodlhe^sky  ha^ 
beea  hrigh  tor  with  it" 

I  delighted  Urn  by  sagring,  amt  heartily,  that  the 
Doctor  was  deserving  of  our  best  respeet  and  highmt 


<<Aad  bis  heautifui  wife  is  a  star,"  said  Mr.  Diih. 
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■  ^JL  thiiiiiig'  tteB.    I  luMTtt  semi  her  flUoa^^atb    BiM, 
kringHig  his  ohair  m4arer  uod  iagnng'  ^mm  hmir'iKfm 
my  knee  —  ^  oloudi,  air  •— idotidai? 

I  ansmred  tin  6toliailMle«iirhidi  bi»  Am»  qjniiiiiMuii,  hj 
•OBveyiBg  tiie  etmb  —piiMikn  ialo  niytoirB^HMl  sliak 
ing  mj  head.  <   i 

t     ^  What  tkMB^ '^  mM  Mt^lML^ 

He  looked  so  wistfully  into  mj  face,  and  was  so 
aBEimis  U^  mdemmid,  thai  I  took  gniMrftkam  to  an- 
rnmeop  faun  danrlj  andldisliDcdj^  aa  I  knigfalf  btam  eoleMd 
OK  «ii  eidplatiation  to  a  child. 

**  Themus  tone ^tiUfortaiMe  dmnoo  keHraai  tfaeam" 

I  repliad.    ^Saaa^   oakappf  .  caaae  ♦  of  B^ipawtkia.    A 

jtfidoreU'    Ilr  maj  be  ioatiianifale  fltolii  Ifae  diw— paiwy  in 

their  years.     It  may  have  grown   up  6di  af   aknotl 

.-ffiotbidg*^  .  •  ''>  .*<..* 

Mr.  JWek,  nrko  tokk>f  •eve^aetitaoda  wiUi  »thoogkl- 
fiil  Bod^  paoMd  4rl|ea  i  iiad 'donei  and  «ai! 
with  his  eyea  upon  my  ^fiKe^  and  Mb  hand>i]^oar  vy 

*'IhtiU>t  not  angry  iHtk  iMv  Trotuvood  P "  btt  laid, 
:aftersoaia.time;  .  . 

'    <^Na    Devbted  to  •hei'*^ 

>Tlieni  I  kv^e  gdt  it»  boy  1^  saidlia.  Ditsk 

^     Tka  8ndden-€lBalliafia»wiih  ii^hiek  he  tlnppei  nw  an 

tiM  knea,  land:  laine4  bank  in  his  obak»  wWi  kia^  ejre- 

4ifows  iliftad  up  aa>lugk  419  ke  jaooki  passtWyMIt  Cbem, 

ma^  me  tMnk  hifi  fiMther  ont  of  kis  Mrito  lluu^«ver 

ifie  baoaiie  aa  loddenly  gvmvn  ftgftio^  nnd  IbaMing  4tr 

ward  as  before,  said  —  first  respe^tftltty  tnkiog  Ml  kii 

jpockat4uii|dkerefcie^  tt  if  \i^  rdiriiy  did  rapanaant^nj 

'^Most   wonderful   woman   in  the   world, 
4fk)r  hUs  aftf  dona  nathing  t»  set  things  iPigh^pA 


1-» 


sOT  Bum^wfnfsnsjB^  fii 


Tw  clflwU  «M  4ifl0tiH-  •  tubjeol  for  Bvdi  kVer. 
,    "^  Fioe  9e)io)|ir,''  qiOd  )f  r*  Dicky  loachirtg  me  wiUi  Ub 

^<  lam  I  li|t¥0  gpt  it,  Wj  P' 8«id  Mr. 'Di6k.  And  Im 
4^o4  .p^  t^ore  ipe,;i9fr«  exuMfigl/  Ihan  befiM,  nod* 
ding  his  head,  and  striking  himsblf  repetledlj  npoa  tlie 
JhreMtyMVUfU  oo#.  Blight  kai^  Buppooed  that  he  ^^ad 
fm^  na^^cpn^i  9$9Wfk  M  tke  bfealh^  oot  of  his 

. .  ^  A^fMNT  Mikvw  witli  «  avMe,  siis"  9aM  Up.  Dick,  <"  a 
fiHgpl|)tQiii,  %  w»a)^n«Mo4ed  pefaon  -^prasent  ^bnpany, 
y^-  koow  J^"  stinking  bimpelf  Bgtm,  f^nmf^  4e  whai 
wonderful  peo[^  maj  not  da  I'll  briog  4hea[i  toge* 
tbfi^  bojF,  I'll  ti^.  Tbe/H  aot  UameipM.  The/11  bot 
o^peci4<>(f|M.^  They'll  iioinMnd  whai  /  do,  if  it^s  wrong; 
X'a  oalj.  Miv  Diek.  And  who  minds  Diek  ^  Dick's 
iiehodj  ! .  Whoo  I''*  He  bkw  a  slight,  eowteBiptaoas 
bfefUb,  es  if  he-  blew  Mmself  away^ 

It  wiw  fertHaate  be  had  prooeeded- 1M>  hr  iMt  hn 
ji|i|Fpt|Sf7,  lor  we  baf^d  the  ooaeh'  stflfp  at  liie  little 
PH^dey^^gfit^  wbieb  brougbl^  mjr  a«mt  eed  Dera  bome» 

»  ^.Jiat(e,.iiprd»  bey  i"  iie  {Mirsiied  in  e  whisper;  ^  leave 
all  the  bkme  with  Dick  —  siaipW  Diok-^  Md  DIdb 
I.  bpre-t  tisep^  'thiDkieg,  sif,.fer  some  time  thaf  I  /Was 
gettii^g  Hy  snd  now  I  Imve  ^  it;  AAer  what  f0A 
baTe.>  said  to.  me,  1  aes^- sure   I  here  got  il.'    All 


NMi  aMbur  wevd  did  Mr.  Diok  hitler  on  the  enl^feeirt 
*>ut  he  made  a  very  telegraph  of  himself  for  the  Heal 
|ajf»4^iip  C^  the  great  distovbaaee  of  my  Awntfs  mind), 
to  ei^join  inviolabie  seereoy  on  me. 
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t^Tfir  the  IIOojHiep,  Md  ()MM  mmij  tinted  ita  IMi 
huck  p^fWgf  (wJmih  JhQ'-pcntifr  is." 

Mrs.  Strong  opened  the  window,  and  went  cot  ial#  Iki 
fflMda, :vImi!9i  ahe  itfooAdeaniAg  ^ganstf »  piilsn  '  ^ 

'^  But  now  isn't  it,  Miss  Trotwood,  isn't  it,  D«vi8}  iir 
m0Cifillin|;?  Mid  lisfti  MMiMmra,  rtinhnwiiMHy  faifoiriiig 
her  wiMi  li«r.effM,^lQ  find  H  bmHi  At  Ddolir  Stra^ 
time  of  lifs,  witb  the  sMvnglh^  miiil  tordotlMs 
thing  F  Jt  only  slMMM  how  ipighfti  I  was*  I  said  1o« 
when  Doctor  Strong  pniid'a  vefy  flhtltoiiig^riai*  la  mywl^ 
and  made  her  «be-0iii>jeet  of  a  dachtraiion  and  an  oftr,  I 
aaidi  ^  My  daaiy  thera  it  na  doobi  whaiSTar,  ki  oqp  opin* 
ion,  with-  lefaenoeta  a  auitaUa  pidviaito  lbrjwn,1hil 
DoatflV  Stfong  urili  dor  montr  ^than  ha  kmdA  \AumMMt  M" 

Bare  the  bell  rang^  and  wa  heard  tiMf  mkmA  at  the 
fieiton'  foal  aa  thej  want  ^ut 

HJtV  all  4>vi0r,  no  -doahtf"  «|ad  th^  (M  Soldier,  after 
liBlening:^  ^  tha  dear  icreaiMre  ftaa  ngaed,  sealed;^  aid  lia- 
likened,  and  his  amd's  at  rest  Well  ift  wkmy^bml  What 
amiBdl  Aapie,  mykve,  I  aas  9ilin|»^la  thaatndy  with 
n^  p%pfr»  fer  I  am  a  poor  ertetare  wijriiavlinefws.  Mias 
TMitwoadi  Da^,  pvay  oome  atad  eaa  the  Dodon^ 

I  waa  coasciona  of  Mr.  Didi-s  itandhig  in  the  shaiislr 
of  tha  ivaam,  tha<ting  np-  hiahmfe,  when  Wfe  netJeinffcanieii 
har  ta  the  slndy(  and  of  mf  iaaiTs  iUhhihy  her  nose  via* 
leot]^  ^  tha  ntayrM  a  i^il  vent  fe#  htr  ititoforaada  af 
yar  military  ftiendft  bat  who  got  fiasi  infta  tha  aCady^ * 
haw  Mia^ MarUeham aatUed  hmalf'  in  a'maaneni  ki  hm 
easy^chair,  -ar  how  asy  aaat  amd  I-einia  to  h#  M  la^ 
gather  neat  the  daor  (tutow  hen  eyas  «aeaa  ^aiak^  ibm 
mite,  and  she  held  afie  faaeh),  I  bliv>e^  felrgotlen  if  I  ever 
l^poii.  9nt  thia  J  haow,-^that  waaww  tbe  Dadlarha* 
ftias  ha  saw  OS,  sitting  at  hi»  tahl^^  mtnang  tha  foKatal 


0F  &4yH>:  eonwsokA  «I9 

«diicbJie''dtfSgfatadi^reitaBg  hi*  head  Q$Amij  <ni 

hk  hMid«    Thft^  ih  tbe<>flMM  wmiint,  4p»  ^w  Mn. 

Steoog  glide  in,  pale  and  trembling.     That  Mr*  Diek 

iiqnN'v^  l^er.iHi  bib  aHn.    That '  h»  Wd  his  other  hand 

gyw^ihe  SooloB^s  amn^^aosing  hhn  t6  leok  up  with  an 

abstracted  air.    That,  as  the  Deetor  mowd  hbhead,  his 

vvlfe<droppeddo#n  ott'One  kn^  at  hiS'^t^  and,  wilh^her 

Hbands-lnqilonni^ylifted^  fixed  upon  hk  iaee  the  nem*- 

jBahla  kidkr  I  had  n^vBrJbii90tte&.  Thalut  this  si^^l  Hrt. 

liarkleham  dropped  the  newspaper,  and  otarsd  aaore  Mce 

^a  fifure^i^intendediMr  m  aht^  to  be  •eatied  The  Aiston- 

MhnMtfiti  ihan  Aaffthing  else  I  GUn  think  of. 

1     The  ^aotleaeas^of  th^  Dootos's  mum^n  and  tiurpiiae, 

4he  di^Hlj  that  .imngled  witii  the  supplioatidg  attitwle 

4>i  hia  ynS%  the  amiable  ooiioeni<  of  Mwi  Diek,  and  the 

eameslaesft  with  whieh  mf  auat.said>  to  hersdlf,  ^  ntU 

man  mad ! "  (triumphlmtlj  eizpnaawVe  of  the  aMs^ry  from 

ivhich  theihad  ai«F>ed  him),!  see  and (hearvralhev  than 

.xonamber,  as  I  write  about  ik    . 

'^ Doctor r  siidJIir.  Dick.    H Whalisitihat'saMiissi? 
JU»khenirV  ,     .    . 

"^  Amiie  T!  cried  the  Ooaklvw    *^JShktmy£Mi^mf 
id0ar,l, 

.  ""YeairsheaHd..  <^I  jbeg.aiid  .pBa|rlhat'li»eiii  wiD 
iewie  tbe^raM \  (A^w^  huahnndand  filler,  bueik  this 
Joa|^4il#oiM*  X«at  as  bath. kwewi  what  U  is  liiathaaeawiB 
.bet^lr^en  wsl*!   - 

Mrs.  Mariileham,  bj  this  tune  feeovMng  the  poster 
,0{  s|iaech^  and  seeiAing  lo  swell  with  family  pride 'and 
motherlj  indignation,  hese  anlalmed,  >^  Jbanie,  gel  np 
iaraMdilite^^and  ^deat  disgraod  *  everybody  beloi^ghig  to 
f|Ni,b|rttemblittg  jmirself  Uke  thht^  onleis  ym  mkh  lo 
IBS  m^  1^ est  of  ai|r  mlwd  oikibe  spot  1  ** 
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^  JIlMEDa  2 "  relumed  Annia*   ^.  WMle  mo  wopda  or 
f^r.m^ uppeal iAU^mf  himband,»and  evca  700  ve uttb- 
iBg  her,©."       . 

''  Nothing !  '*  exdaikned  Mrs.  Markleluuni.    «<  Mt^ 
ing  I    Tli^  cimd  haa  4ttk«a  tesve  of  her  leaeei 
(a  g«t  me  a  gla06  of  waiter  I  ^ 

.1  Has  tQQ.att;mti¥«  to  iha.Doolor  aad iiia  wife,  ia  pta 
any  lieed  to  this  request;  and  it  made  no  inpaaanan-aB 
anQtbody  elae;  ta  lira.  Marklaham  panted^  >  atanad,  aad 
fanned  Jberael^ 

**  Annie  1  f  said  the  Dodoi^  tenderly  lakiog  hftr  m  hk 
hands.  "My  dear  1  If  any  unavoidabia  dianga  has 
oome»  in  tke  se^iaanee  of^met  upon  aur  marfied  life,  yon 
ane:  not  to '  blama  Thetlaalt  is  mine,  and  .00^  mtaa. 
There  is  no  change  in  my  affeotion,  admiralaooi  aad  re* 
sptt^  I  wish  >to.  make  you  faappy^  I  tnil j  k^na  and 
honor  ymiri    Jotiiey  >Amiie,  pn^y!"   . 

But  she  did  BDt.vMe.  AAer.laokiafpat  bin  for  a  tiMle 
while,  she  sank  down  closer  to  kka,  laid  bararai  asfma 
hia  knee,  and  dropping  her  head  uponlti  said  » 

"  If  I  have  any  friend  here,  who  can  apeak  one^  woid 
for  mey^or  frr^my  kusfoand.in4ki8>maftlar<^  if  I  bate  any 
friend  here,  who  can  give  a  roice  to  any  snapicion  thai 
mj  heart  bait  BomdimaaiwlMapqred  taaae^if  I  bam  any 
fiiend  liere»  who  bonora^iiiji'kuskaad^'or  baa^  ever  earad 
fo;  me^  And  baa  anyihia^  wstbia  lua^knowdedge^  no 
what  it  is,  that  may  help  to  mediate  between  as,  I  ii 
plaeetbatfriead/t&spedEi"'  >  .  «•  ^  ^ 

.There;  was  m  profoand  aileoee.    After  it  ikw 
ot  pajpfttl  beaitatlaay  I  bookejlba  silaaoa^ . 

^Vira.'Sirongr  I«ttid,5vtbeca  ia.aomeibiag  witiua  my 
knawladge,,  wbiob  liiaYe  been>  aai^estly  aptpeajiii  «ky 
Doctor  Strong  to  foaceal,  and  have  coooeaW  oili 


iMUglit.  But  I  befieve  the  time  bu  mii^  wkl&B  it 
would  be  mistaketf  §nA  mad  ioliaiiTj  to  omirrnl  it  any 
longer,  and  wheo  jroiir  appeal  abBolves  me  fnbk  lib 
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Sbe  turned  her  face  towards  mefvr^anomeBt,  aadi 
kamw  that  I  was  right.  I  ooold  not)  hav«  resitted  its 
•otveatyf  if  the  adsonuiee  tkal^  it  gave  me  had' beea  less 


^Ouff  Ibture  peace/'  elie  said,^  may  be  in  yeuri  hands. 
J  trust  it  confidently  to  ^our  not  suppressmg^  anting. 
I  iiDotr  beforefaaiid  ch^.  netiiing>  yoo^  or  aay  one^  can  tell 
me,  will  show  my  husband's  neble  heart  in  any  other 
light  than^one.  Howibever  it  may  seem^to  ye«!  to  tooeh 
me,  disregard  that  I  will  speak  for  myself^  before  him, 
and  before  Qk>d,  afterwards.'' 

Thus  earnestly  besought,  I  made  no  rtforetioe-  to  the 
Doetor  for  his  permission,  bat,  witheut  any  either  6om« 
pi«knise  of  the  tralh  thait  a: little  sofleniiig  of  ibe^eoarse- 
■ess  «ef  Uriab'Heep^rekted  plainly  ^  what  had  passed  in 
that  same  roam  that  night  (Thestaring  e#  Mm.  Jfaritle- 
ham  during  the  whole  narration,  andtheshriil^  sharp 
inteijectionawiith  4ithieb'sbe*)eeaa8ionally  ittterfopted  it, 
defy  deseri^doo« 

When  I  had  flaished^  Anni»  Mnatned,  for  ssime  fow 
moments^  silent^  with  her  head  bent  down  as  I  bav«^de* 
seribed^  iTben;  shetookthe-Doelor's  hand(he  w(as  sii* 
ling  in'  Ihe^  same  attitude  as  wben  we  had  entered-  the 
^oom),  and  pressed  it  to  her  breast^  and  kiMedit  lit. 
IMek  softly  vailed  hisr;  and  ehe^  stood,  when  she  began 
to  speek^'  leaning  en  him,  and  kx>kiAg  do#n'  upon'  iMr 
husband — from  whefn '  she  neVer  turned  h6r  ^  eyes. 
^^  A^^AIl^iU^ha*  e^er  been  wi  my  mind  siuM  I  wai  lAar- 
ried,"  she  said  in  a  low,  submissive,  tender  voices  ^l  wfl] 
TOL.  m.  SI 
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-  i^Ahl  Yoo,  tm  be  sare^^  obMired  my  aoot,  "^aal 
^  otn'l  .fan  It  awaj,  1117  >  mUitaif  frieiKl  1 ") 
)  l^It  was  the  fiest  oolmppiaess  of  my  new?  life,"  mii 
▲mMi .  «It  was  the  first  eeeasion  of  emety  mnhmfff 
oaoment  1'  have  kilowii*:  Those  iMtaiente  ^are  bem 
aierSv  of  tkte^  than  I  earn  omamt ^  hot 'noi'^^ miij  geuerDm 
aasband  1  ^^-^  iiot>  fov<  the  vcasoa  yoa  -  soppooe ;  for  m  my 
heart  there  is  not  a  thought,  a  TecofiectioB^  or  a^heps^ 
that  any  power  could  separate  from  joa.^  * 
'  She  raised^' heir  eyes,  add  chunied  her  haada,  ^aad 
looked  as  beaulifai  aoditnie^:!  theaght,  aa  my  Spirit 
The  Ddclor  looUed  on  her,  heaoeferth^  aa  s>eadfastly  as 
she  on  hias. 

*^iliakiia  is  bhuneless,''  she  wieni  on,  ^<if  haviagefer 
lirged  joo  lor  herself,  and  she  is  blameless  in  intealioa 
esrery  waj,  I  am  smre,  -^bnt  #hen  I  saw  how  maay  im> 
portunate  daims'thal  were  noelaion  were  pressed  opsa 
yon  in  my  nime;  how  yoa  were: traded  on  in  Iny  aaae; 
hew  generoos'  yoa  Wen^  and  hew  Mr.  Wickfiekl, .  wW 
had  yonr  weUaie  ^iwiy  maeb?at^heart,  reaeated  it;  tbs 
first  sense  of  my  exposure  te  the  meaa  saspisieu  Ihst 
osyl^eiidemen  was  ibbught^^and  sold  Id  yoa^  of  all 
men,  on  earth  —  fell  upon  me,  like  unmerited  dis> 
ghwe^  ia  which  I  forced  yoo  4e><pavtieipate«  I  ^eaniiol 
tell  yoo  what  it  was  —  mama  cannot  imagine  what  it 
W9m**^ta*  have  thn  dread  and  trouble  jdways  •on^  mf 
lalnd,  }(let  know  in  my  own  sdal  that  an  my  aauniage* 
Jaf  I  cvowned  the  knre  and  honor  ef  M^  life/*- 
'  ^A  speeimea:  of  the  thanks  one  get%^  4ified- lift. 
Biarkbham,  in  tears,;  **ihr  taking  care  of  one's  fiionlyl 
E  wash  I  was  a  Tarkr 

(^  I  wi6h  you  were,  with  all  my  heart— *  and  ia  yoar 
tafive  ooantry\**  eaodL  m^  icmsx.^ 


6t  DAtlJD^  OOdMiRPIBllK  9U 

It  #88  At  that  tifn^'lSiat  teiama  Was*  tnodt  8<^Ml^a^ 
m^'Coam  Mftld^n.  I  had  liked  bkn:^  d^e  Ipoke 
loftly,  iMit  wkhbut  toty  iMitatSoh  i'^retj  mttdL*  WW 
had  been  IRde  Wers  once.  If  ^elrciiiMtan^ees'  had  not 
hapifeiwd  «N^«rWfae,  I  Mighf  hav^Mi^  €6  )[ier^ade 
myMf  thit  TrtMlly  k>i^  hior^  and  might  hfenrie  mar- 
Htod  Mm,  )itld '  b«flii  tiiMt  ^r#«tch^d.  There  asAbe  htf 
dbspMtf  -ill  tolllV^|;«  Hk«' iinBokabHit/  df  n^ 

I  pondet^  on  thoee^  woh]l^  even  ulrile  I 'wa0  gtitdi* 
ooiilj  iMM^iifg^to  wh«C  fbttowed,  as  if  th^3r  had  MNile 
paHidrtay  inMreMy  OF  Mnie  BttWige  appllcatSbn  that  i 
oooldnotdhiiie.  '^^^liere  doi  be  no  dispAHty  hi  mat^ 
liage  lilie  ilAsaifabilitj  of  mind  atid  portMae^-^'no 
dvparltjr  in  miMageF  like' vnsuilabilitf  ^  ttiod  and 
parpofle.** 

^""IMiiB  4i  Mtttag;'*  aald  Annie,  ^ihaft  n^  haihe  hi 
ceiBmon^  I  hiife  lohf  ibttnd  thai  tiNitD  i^vMbiiig^^  V* 
I  were  thankful  to  my  lioihaiid' for  &6  mm«,  intteiid^^' 
ihr  fio-^aiiiMh;  I  ahaitM'  he  tlouikf^t  to  Mm'  ibr  haVhig 
flinednaeftom  the  fll%t  liiiliilniii  kftpiilM  of njr  4A»( 
diaelpifaMd/heaHLf  ■•  • 

6ba  alood  qvite  stlll^belbh)  the  fioelor,  aitdi  spake 
wMi  a»  earaealnfai  that  thillM^  mes  Yel  her  vaiee 
wai  jmt'as  (|oiet'aa:-hefoKM'    ''--•'!'^-    >    --^    - 

>^Wheil  he*  waaindting  to  he^'the  bhjeet  of  year 
mpmiiaeoe^'8*  freelf  hoitiarirt'  far  mj  taka^  MMl^vh^ii 
I  was  unhappy  in  the  mercenary  shape  I  was  madv  'tir 
wear,  i  4hooglt  it  w6ild  hi^e  baoDow  hini<  hetttr'to 
iflfe  wofkad  bis  ewn'  way;  on.  >  I  thought  that  if  I  had> 
been  he,  I  would  have  tried  to  do  it,  at  the  .aaet'of^ 
aloHisttaaly  hardahipw  Bdt  I  thought  no  war8e>of^m9 
ahta  Itefniglit  of  hib  deparlofv  for  India.    That  nigfaf 
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^  ^ftwmacL,  <^An4rVhMl  QAM  t»jww^4biitiriiNv^ 
lliariidqffHI  9^^P7  IflilA  irf*  4tl^^  kaew^lliifc 

I  had  to  tell,  that,  underneath  jonr  roof,  one  of  ai|r#iv 
kwdined,  tp  !whoiit  ynn.  Junk  Imm  #  Vipofitgtff^  fiir  the 
l9fo^  of  inie,  t#d  flNrii^eii  $^m0  mmk  Hb^  ihftoM  have 
ffa^  n^.  9|^i»po^  «vi^  if  I  had  beea  the  wedk  iwl 
ipftni^mfyy.  yjf^teh  jhe  tbon^t  «ier-«'mj  aW  iwiilad 
Qi^n  ^e  tuiiH  ^^  v^rjr -tale  HQontojrftL  II  died  «p» 
qif  li|%4^id<iT<9ai^  Itoli  boiur  411  i»w  ihaar  nairep  fwmwA 
them.'' 

r>  MiPr  jMfiiirWmni,  irilh/a  fchart  gpeaft»  baiedihaik  in 
lifT  CDniTTiAwei  aad}  ifrtifed  hrfiiad  hei»  fini  aa  i(  iha 
^irc»  4iev#r  .oamipg^  phi  a^jr  a^w^ 

^VI  haM  ntimrr^  hu  kk  >  jieai  piWianbc,  inf tiatfcanpid  a 
wind  nHthf  him  fipfw^  tMt^lJiia^AaiH  ioiil|f^i«iiaft>tt 
been  neoessarj  for  the  avoidance  of  thia  exj 
X«iva  have  paaMd  li^oo  te  fcnirir  ftniacmto^  «ha*  hia 
^IMAfm  heie  ^a4*.  -Tba  kiddmMtoea  y«a  hnife 
done  for  his  advancement,  a»d  Untxi^  ditaJa^cd  io 
n^anriKriaa. add  pteaaaie^  bate  hean^  j«a  •will'  hefii»Te, 
halaggMMT^IJiaa  eC  the  mtmffiatm  md  hiirdan  af  ay 


*f 


She  aunki  down  fantlj  «t  the  Doetor^a  feaMho^flm 
did  hii  iVtaMMt  to  {Mtovtot  her;  and  aaidi,  laoUBg  ap^ 
teirfalib)^  into  hU  faoB :. 

ff  JKx'Dot^tlpaab  to  aia  ^ai  I  Lttmaal^mlitlla^aaaal 
Kg^  oa  wrongs  if  tUa  liaaa  la  he  doii«  agiiPf  I  iMofci 


tMulddojo^'thesfitiiiChi    Tmi  H^r^ef  cati  know  wbiitit 

'itm  to  |y(^  devoted  to  70a/%i«ii  tii<M^  old'^ssociMibm  $  to 

*liiidllMtirti]roiiieootlld  b^  tobirdasto^u)^^  ^taX  dhc 

truth  of  my  h^art  was  bartered  ^^ay,  and'  to  he  snr- 

MitidM  by  lippi^amtiees  odtifinniiig  thUt  teltof.    I  was 

tiei^  ytifioiig;  attd  llad  ntr  ndth^eri     Betweea  ikiania  and 

'toe;  in  all  TdalMg  to  Jroll,  ihtre  mim  a  #id6  'dMM<Hi.    If 

lE'sUhiilk  toto  Hkp^lf,  hidlhg  the  disi^tiect  JE  haA  ttode^. 

'jp)ne»  !l  was  beeau^  I  hionoti^  jt>d  so  much,  luid'  so  madi 

'^ti^tfhed  that  jroa  lAiduId^  honor  me  F" 

**  Airtii^  07  pure  hea^  !**  saSd  the  Ddetor,  **  mjr  deUr 

^AKltteindr^!  a  Very  fe#  #01^  ikioire!  I  tiaed  to 
think  there  were  so  many  whom'yock  mfj^ht  hate'toaT- 
tied,  who  WdiM  tidt  haihd  briMght  JMch  ijbatf^  and 
thNible  on  you,  tod  who  would  hkv^  made  your  hotoe 
k  w^ttlttef  hoii^«.  I  H^ed  to  he  irfrilidHdisIt  I  had  blstter 
bkv&  i«taaiii6d  ybnr  pajfi\,  iM  Muwi  your'  child.  I 
uft^  to  fear  that  I  %it^  bo  OnsiiHed  to  jrduf  leairtihig 
and  Witiom.  If  idl  this  inade  nie  shrhik  wfthin  myself 
(as  indeed  it  did),  when  I  had'Umt  to  tell,  it  was  Still 
because  1  ^honored  y6ii  so  much,  and  hot>ed  that  yon 
iitfght  one  day  honor  toe.*  ' 

'    ^  That  day  has  shone^hfs  long  time,  Annie,*  Miid  th^ 
'Iloct0r,'*'iuid  can  hare  but  ohe  long  night,  nfy  (hurf 

^MoKSbet  word  f  I  liflenntrds  ttreant  —  i^eifadfilstiy 
Dfteint,  itthd  *|^urpoSi^  to  myself --- to  b^f-  the  irhole 
weight  of  knowing  th^  ttnWorthfness  of  one  to  #hdtii 
Vbu'  had  been  to  gObd.  Ahd  how  a  huA  Wbrd,  dearest 
$M  best  of  fHehdsI  Thtf  cause  ttf  the  lute  cihimge  fh 
you,  Whiiih  I  have  seen  with  so  mtkch  pain  and  sOrroW, 
itttA  tav^  sotoetimte  tefbrred  to^  my  old  appr^hensioh  — 
M  otter  tiiMB  tsr  Dngerihg  suppoeiddnff  heaM*  to  Hkt 
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tnrth — hasjbeeD  flo^d*  ok^r  to-iiight;  and.bj  aa.aeci* 
dent  I  hxvB  alto  oome  to  know,  ti»-iitgliV  A0>A>U  iinmiiii 
pi  jiMtT  QoUe  tr^  jn  «me»  eyen  Hoder  tJbit  mbtakeb  J 
do  not  hope  that  aisj  loTe  and  duty  I  may  render  k 
return,  will.  «ver  make  me  worthy  of  yonv  jiiiodeat 
confidence ;  but  with  all  this  knowledge  hmk  ufM 
me,  I  eait  lift  ay  eycis  .to  this  dear  &ce,  reyered  ai 
a  father's!  loved  as  a  husband's,  sacred  to  me  m  af 
childhood  as  a  friendl^^and  scdeinnty  d^slare  that  ia 
my  lightest  thought  I  have  never  wronged  yoa  i  never 
winreinedwin  (he.lovje  and  the  idelity  I  owe  yon  I" 

She  had  her  arms  around  the  Doctor's  neck,  and  ha 
lei^Qt  his  head  down  ojrer  her,  mingling  hia  gray  hair 
with.har  di|rk  brawn  tresses.  ., 

**  Oh,  hold,  me  to  your  beaint,  my  hasbindl  Never 
cast  me  out  I  Do  not  ithink  or  speak  of  disparilj  be- 
tween .u%  (for  there  is  none,  e^toepi  in  all  my  i^any  im- 
perfections. Every  succeeding  year  X  have  known  this 
better,  as  I  hav«  esteemed,  you  more  and  more.  Oh, 
take  me  to  your  lieart^  myhusband,  for  my  kyve  was 
founded  on  a  rock,  and  it  eipduresP 

In  the  silence:  ^at  ensiied,  my  aipnt  .walked  gmve^ 
op  to  Mr.  Dick,  without  at  all  konjing  h^rael^  and 
gfkTt  him  a  hyg  and  a.soundii^  kiss.  And  It  waa  voy 
forlonajle,  urith  a  view  to  his  credit,  that  she  dad  so ;  ler 
I  am  confident,  that  I  detected  him  vat  that  Bonient  ia 
the  fid  of  making  preparations  ,ta  stand  on  one  ]e^  as 
an  appropriate  expression  of  del^ht. 

^  You  are  a  very  remarkuble  man,  Dick ! "  said  my 
aunt,  with  an  air  pf  unqualified  approbation;  ''and 
never  pretend  to  be  aoytbing  else,  for  I  know  better !  ** 

With  that,  my  aunt  polled  him  by  the  sleeve^  and 
nodded  to  me;  and  we  three  stole  quietly  out  of  tks 
itKNn,  and  came  awa^f. 
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*  That^i  a  settler  fer  oor  militarj  friend,  at  any  rate,** 
nid  my  aunty  on  the  way  home.  ^I  aboald  sleep  the 
better  ibr  that,  if  there  wa»  nothing  eke  to  be  glad 
of!  " 

^She  was  quite  OTeroome,  I  am  afraid,''  said  Mr. 
Dick,  with  great  conuniseration. 

'^Whatl    Did  you  ever  see  a  crocodile  overcome? 
inquired  my  aunt 

^  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  crocodile,''  returned  Mr. 
Dick,  mildly. 

**  There  never  would  have  been  anything  the  matter, 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  old  Animal,"  said  my  aunt, 
with  strong  emphasis.  ''It's  very  much  to  be  wished 
that  some  mothers  would  leave  their  daughters  alone 
after  marriage,  and  not  be  so  violently  affectionate.  They 
eeem  to  think  the  only  return  that  can  be  made  them 
for  bringing  an  unfortunate  young  woman  into  the  world 
—  €iod  bless  my  soul,  as  if  she  asked  to  be  brought, 
or  wanted  to  come!  —  is  full  liberty  to  worry  her  out 
of  it  again.     What  are  you  thinking  of.  Trot?* 

I  was  thinking  of  all  that  had  been  said.  My  mind 
was  still  running  on  some  of  the  expressions  used.  *^  There 
can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage  like  unsuitability  of  mind 
and  purpose."  **  The  first  mistaken  impulse  of  an  on- 
disciplined  heart."  **  My  love  was  founded  on  a  rock." 
But  we  were  at  home;  and  the  trodden  leaves  were 
lying  under^ibot,  and  the  autumn  wind  was  blowing. 
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PERSONAL  HISTORY  AND  EXPERIENCE 

OK 

DAVID  OOPPERFIELD  THE  YOUNGER 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

INTBLLIOKNCS. 

I  MUST  have  been  married,  if  I  may  trust  to  my  im- 
perfect memory  for  dates,  about  a  year  or  so,  when  one 
evening,  as  I  was  returning  from  a  solitary  walk,  think- 
ing of  the  book  I  was  then  writing  —  for  mj  success 
had  steadily  increased  with  my  steady  application,  and 
I  was  engaged  at  that  time  upon  my  first  work  of  fic- 
tion —  I  came  past  Mrs.  Steerforth's  house.  I  had  often 
passed  it  before,  during  my  residence  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, though  never  when  I  could  choose  another  road. 
Howbeity  it  did  sometimes  happen  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  find  another,  without  making  a  long  circuit ;  and  so 
I  had  passed  that  way,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  often. 

I  had  never  done  more  than  glance  at  the  house,  as 
1  went  by  with  a  quickened  step.  It  had  been  uniformly 
l^loomy  and  dull.  None  of  the  best  rooms  abutted  on 
the  road ;  and  the  narrow,  heavily-framed  old-fashiyned 
windows,  never  cheerful  under  any  circumstances,  looked 
very  dismal,  close  shut,  and  with  their  blinds  always 
drawn  down.     There  was  a  covered  way  across  a  little 
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paved  court,  to  an  entrance  that  was  never  osed ;  ind 
there  wa«  one  roand  stairMM  window,  at  odds  with  al! 
the  rest,  and  the  only  one  onsbiided  by  a  blind,  whadi 
had  the  same  unoccupied  blank  look.  I  do  not  remen 
ber  that  I  ever  saw  a  light  in  all  the  house.  If  I  ht4 
been  a  casual  passer-by,  I  should  have  probably  sap 
pkMd  4liat  sbiie  ihldleflto  peHoa  la|r  tenA  In  k  V^I 
had  happily  possessed  no  knowledge  of  the  plaee,  and 
had  seen  it  often  in  that  changeless  state,  I  shoaU  hate 
{leased  my  fiuicy  with  many  ingenious  speeolatioBs,  I 
dare  say. 

As  it  was,  I  thought  as  little  of  it  as  I  migfat.  Bel 
my  mind  could  not  go  by  it  and  leave  it,  as  my  bodj 
did;  and  it  usually  awakened  a  long  train  of  medita- 
tions. Coming  before  me  on  this  particular  evening  tliat 
I  mention,  mingled  with  the  childish  reooUecdons  siid 
later  fancies,  the  ghosts  of  half-formed  hopes,  the  broken 
sliadows  of  disappointments  dimly  seen  and  understood, 
the  blending  of  experience  and  imagination,  inddeotai 
to  the  occupation  with  which  my  thoughts  bad  befo 
busy,  it  was  niore  than  commonly  suggestive.  I  fell  into 
a  brown  study  as  1  walked  on,  and  a  voice  at  my  side 
made  me  start 

ti  was  a  woman^s  voice,  too.  I  was  not  long  in  recol- 
lecting Mrs.  Steet*forth^s  little  parlor-maid,  who  had  for- 
merly worn  bTue  ribbons  in  her  cap.  She  had  taken  tbera 
out  now,  to  aclapi  herself,  I  suppose,  to  the  altered  chai^ 
arrer  of  the  house;  and  wore  but  obe  or  two  disooo- 
folate  bows  of  sober  brown. 

^  Tf  you  please,  sir,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to 
walk  in,  and  speak  to  Hiss  Dartle?" 

*  ttiM  Miss  Dartle  sent  you  for  me  ? "  1  fnquired. 

"  Kbt  to-night,  sir,  but  it's  just  the  same,   ^iss  Dartle 
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saw  jou  pass  a  night  or  two  ago  ^  and  I/waQ^Ur^  »t 
work  DR  iba  8lfUsca6e,aod  wbea  I  Mw^Nmriya^a  again, 
to  a«k  yao  tt)  etep  in  aad  apmik  to  ket." 

I  turned  back,  and  inquired  of  mj  oonductbr,  a«  wa 
w««l  lUoag^  haw  Mn^  Steerfofth.  /wm«  Sha  said  her 
ladywaaitet  >pof>r^t  and  kept  bar  awn  raoai  a  gtad' 
daaL  -f    ' 

Wbaa  we  arrived  at  the  boase,  J  was  duieotcd  ta  Hiss 
DwrUe  iaitbe  gaidea^  andleft  lo  aiaka  mji  pmsenea. 
kooirji.fa;berai)r»elf.    She  was  sittifig  on  a  seal  utiOae: 
end  of  a  kind  of  terrace,  overlooking  tbe  great  chjr*     It 
wai  a  toibre  eveaing,  wkb  a  luvid  light  i&  thd  ^ky  ;  and 
ad  I  saw  the  prospeot  acowling  ia  the  di8lanee«  wil&  bera- 
and  thete  aoma  largar  abj«el  alMting  up  into  tka  sal- 
lea  glare,  X  tecasd  it  waa  no  inafi  oanapankin  to  the 
memariF  a£.  tUa  fieree  wotaan^ 

She  aaw  me  as  I  advanced,  and  rose  ^r  a  aiofnent 
to  receive  me.  I  thought  her,  then,  stifl  ikiofe  6ok>#1e8s 
and  tJ^ia  lba»  ^bap  I  bad  aeea  her  last;  the 
M^m  ttiU  bright^  and  :lihe  acAr  adU  plaintr. 

0«i«  meeting  waa  aoi  casdial*    Wa  had  /parted 
o»  the  last  ooeasioa  v  wid  thaie  was  an  air  af  disdain 
about  her,  which  she  took  no  pains  to  conoeaL    - 

^  I  aaa  iotd  jau  wiah  to  spcdk  to  me,  Miss  Dartlei** 
jiaid  I,  atandHig  tiwr  bar^  with  my  baaA  apan  tka  back 
of  the  stat^  and  4eeliBiag  bar  geataia  of  iavataliDn  la 
sit  down* 

"^  If  JOU  [daaae,"  said  dia^    **Bray  baa  tfaia  girl  beto 
round  ?  " 
No." 
And  yet  she  has  ran  away  I " 

I  saw  ber  tbia  lips  warking  while  she  looked  at  ma 
aa  if  they  were  eager  to  load  her  with 
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^Ban  away?**  I  repeated. 

«"  Yes !  From  him/'  she  said  with  a  laugh.  « If  stf 
is  not  found,  perhaps  She  never  will  be  found.  She  wmj 
be  dead!" 

The  Taunting  oroelty  with  which  she  met  oij  gtaarci 
I  never  saw  expressed  in  any  •ther  fmse  that  ever  I 
have  seen. 

<"  To  wish  her  dead,"  said  I,  ""  may  be  the  khidest 
wish  that  one  of  her  own  sex  eould  bestow  upon  her. 
I  am  glad  that  time  has  softened  yon  so  mueh,  Jfias 
Dartle." 

She  condescended  to  make  no  reply,  but,  taming  oo 
me  with  another  soomfol  laugh,  said: 

**  The  friends  of  this  excellent  and  much-injared 
yoang  lady  are  friends  of  yoncs.  Ton  are  their  diam* 
pion,  and  assert  their  rights.  Do  yon  wish  to  know  what 
is  known  of  her?" 

-Yes,"  said  I. 

She  rose  with  an  ill-fiiTored  smile,  and,  taking  a  few 
steps  towards  a  wall  of  holly  that  was  near  at  haad, 
dividing  the  lawn  fhwi  a  kitohen«garden,  said,  in  a  loader 
voice,  ^  Gome  here ' "  —  as  if  she  were  calling  to  some 
unclean  beast 

*^  Yon  will  restrain  any  demonstrative  ehampienship 
or  vengeance  in  this  plaee,  of  course,  Mr.  OoppetMd?* 
said  she,  looking  over  her  shoolder  at  me  with  the  same 
expression. 

I  inclined  my  head,  without' knowing  what  she  meant 
and  she  said,  **  Come  here  I "  again ;  and  returned,  ibi- 
lowed  by  the  respectable  Mr.  Littimer,  who,  with  on- 
diminished  respectability,  made  ae  a  bow,  and  took  op 
his  positkm  behind  her.  The  air  of  wicked  grace :  of 
triumph,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  there  was  yet 
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^1ling  feminine  and  ^Ihirin^t  #ith  \vhich  she' '  reclined 
nj)on  the  seat  betwefen  ua^  ahd'  looked  at  me,  wa&  worth}* 
r>f  <i  creel  Princess  iti  ai  Legend.-  ''  - 

**  Now^**  snid  she,  iniiperioasly,  without  glancing  at  hliii; 
!ii\A'  toci^in^  the  old  wound  as  it  throbhfed :  perhaps,  in 
this 'Instance,  with  |>lea8tnre  rather  than  pain.  ^Tell 
Mrir..Goppet6eld  about  the  flight" 

*** Mn  -James  aind'  injself^  ma'am"--- 

**  Don't  address  yourself  to  me ! "  she  interrupted^  with 
ii^frown.  '.■'•■ 
. "  IVfar.  Jamefe  and  niyaelf,  sir  •* — 
'  «f  Nor  to  me,  if  you  pleasfe,"  safd  I.  ;       ^ 

Mr.  Littiftoer;  wit&oat  'b^ng  at:  alF  diseomposedii  signi* 
fled  by  a  slight  obeisance,  that  anything  that  was  most 
agreeabfe  to  ua  was  moat  agreeable  to  him  rand  higkn 
again  :  ' 

^  Mr.'  James  and  -  myself  ha^e  bc^en  abroad  with  the 
young  woman,  ever  since!  she  left  Yarmouth  linder  Mr. 
JanMs^s  ph>tectioti*  •  We  have  beeA  iii'  a  variety'  of 
I^ces,^  and  seen  a  deal  of  foreign  counti^.  We  faavo 
been  in  Fraacd^  Btritsserland,  Ital^,  in'  fact,  ahnost  all 
parU-** 

He  looked  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  as  if  he  Were  (id« 
drafsing  hisself  to  tiiat ;  a'tid  softly  pkiyed  o^on  it  with 

his  hands,  as  if  he  were  stnKihg*  chords  upbn'a  dumb' 

,,,,,  ..      .  .  •      -.'       fi 

pianoi        '  ' 

^Mi*.   James   toot''  quite   uncommoilly  to  the  young 

woman  r  and  was  more  settled,  for  d  length  of  time,  (hsn 

I  have  known  him  to  be  since  I  have  been  in  hii  service. 

ThoyounJ^  Woman  was  very  improvable,  and  spoke  the 

languftges  ;  and  wouldn't  *  have  been  knoWn  M  the  snme 

aiHintry-pers6fi.     I  noticed  that  ^He  was  much  admired 

wherever  we' went," 
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lllss  Dartle  pdt  her  hand  apon  her  side.  I  saw  hia 
steal  a  glance  at  her,  and  slight! j  smile  to  himself. 

^  Very  much  admired,  indeed,  the  joang  woman  was. 
What  with  her  dresa ;  what  with  the  air  ahd  sun  ;  what 
with  being  made  so  much  of;  what  with  this,  tliaA,  and 
the  other ;  her  merits  reallj  attracted  general  nodce.** 

He  made  a  short  pause.  Her  eyes  wandered  rekleadf 
dver  the  distant  prospect,  and  she  bit  her  netber  Wp  to 
sft>p  that  busy  mouth. 

Taking  his  hands  from  the  seat,  and  pladng  one  tt 
them  within  the  other,  as  lie  settled  hioaa^  on  one  leg, 
Mr.  Littimer  proceeded,  with  his  eyes  caat  down,  and 
his  respectable  head  a  little  adTtinoed,  and  a  fittie  on  one 
side : 

^  The  3rottng  woman  went  on  in  thia  manner  §ot  some 
time,  being  occasionally  low  in  her  spirits,  until  I  think 
die  began  to  weary  Mr.  Jamles  by  giving  way  ta  her'  low 
spirits  and  tetnpen  of  that  kind ;  and  thtnga  were  not  so 
comfortable.  Mr.  James  he  began  to  be  readess  agam. 
The  more  restiess  he  got,  the  worse  she  got ;  and  I  most 
say,  for  myself,  that  I  had  a  very  diflknH  time  of  it  in- 
deed between  the  twa  Still  matters  were  patched  ap 
h^re,  and  made  good  theiiB,  over  and  over  agpitt ;  and 
altogether  lasted,  I  am  sore,  for  a  longer  tim«  than  any- 
body could  have  expected." 

Recalling  her  eyes  from  the  distance,  she  looked  af  om 
again  now,  with  her  former  air.  Mr.  Litdmer,  dcarmg 
his  throat  behind  his  hand  with  a  respeetable  sbart-ecagk, 
changed  legs,  and  went  on  : 

^  At  last,  when  there  had  lie^,  upon  the  wMe,  a  good 
many  words  and  r^roaehes,  Mr.  JFttnes  be  set  off  one 
momiiig  from  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  wheire  we  had 
a  villa  (th€  yOung  woman  being  very  partial  to  the  fmi) 
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aiiil,  uiidor  pretence  of  ooming  back  in  a  day  or  so,  lefl  il 
In  charge  witli  me  to  break  it  out,  that,  for  the  general 
happiness  of  all  ooocemed,  he  was  "  —  here  an  interrup- 
tion of  the  short  cough  —  ^  gone.  But  Mr.  James,  I 
must  amy,  certainly  did  behave  extremely  honorable ;  for 
be  proposed  that  the  young  woman  should  marry  a  verj 
raspectable  person,  who  was  fully  prepared  to  overlook 
the  past,  and  who  was,  at  least,  as  good  as  anybody  the 
yotmg  woman  could  have  aspired  to  in  a  regular  way : 
her  connectioos  being  very  common.** 

He  changed  legs  agaiu,  and  wetted  bis  lips.  I  was 
eoovinced  that  the  scoundrel  spoke  of  himself,  and  I  saw 
iny  conviction  reflected  in  Miss  Dartle's  &ce. 

^  This  I  also  had  it  in  charge  to  communicate,  I  was 
willing  to  do  anything  to  relieve  Mr.  James  from  his 
difficulty,  and  to  restore  harmony  between  himself  and 
an  affectionate  parent,  who  has  undergone  so  much  on 
bis  account.  Therefore  I  undertook  the  commission. 
The  young  woman's  violence  when  she  came  to,  after  I 
broke  the  fact  of  his  departure,  was  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. She  was  quite  mad,  and  had  to  be  held  by  force ; 
or,  if  she  couldn't  have  got  to  a  knife,  or  got  to  the  sea, 
she'd  have  beaten  her  head  against  the  marble  floor." 

Miss  Dartle,  leaning  back  upon  the  seat,  with  a  light 
of  exultation  in  her  face,  seemed  almost  to  caress  the 
•oands  this  fellow  had  uttered. 

**  But  when  I  came  to  the  second  part  of  what  had 
been  intrusted  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Littimer,  rubbing  his 
bands,  uneasily,  ^  which  anybody  might  have  supposed 
would  have  been,  at  all  events,  appreciated  as  a  kind  in- 
tention, then  the  young  woman  came  out  in  her  true 
solor^.  A  more  outrageous  person  {  never  did  see. 
Her  oun^uct  j/if^s  surprisingly  badf     Hk^  h«d  no  more 
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gratitude,  no  more .  fetilLug,  no  more  patience,  no  mure 
reason  in  tier,  than  a  stock  or  a  stone.  If  I  hadn't  beeL 
upon  my  guard,  I  am  convinced  she  would  have  had  mj 
blood.". 

^  I  think  the  better  of  her  for  it,"  said  I,  indignaotlj. 

Mr.  Littimer  bent  his  head,  as  irnicli  as  to  saj,  **  In* 
ieed,  sir  ?  But  you're  young  I "  and  resum^  hit  uarn* 
ive. 

**•  It  was  necessary,  in  short,  for  a  tiiDO,  to  take  awa^ 
evoiything  nigh  her,  that  she  ooald  do  herself,  or  aoy- 
body  else,  an  injury  with,  and  to  shut  her  up  ck>»e« 
Notwithstanding  which,  sl^e  got  out  in  the  night ;  forced 
the  lattice  of  a  window,  that  I  bad  nailed  up  myself; 
dropped  on  a  vine  that  was  trailed  below  ;  and  never  luu 
oeen  seen  or  heard  of,  to  my  knowledge,  since." 

^  She  is  dead,  perliaps,"  said  Miss  Dartle,  with  a  smile, 
as  if  she  could  have  spurned  the  body  of  the  ruined  girl. 

^  She  may  have  drowned  herself,  miss,"  returned  Mr. 
Littimer,  catching  at  an  excuse  for  addressing  himself  to 
somebody.  '*  It's,  very  possible.  Or,  she  may  have  had 
assistance  from  the  boatmen,  and  the  boatmen's  wires 
and  children.  Being  givea  to  low  company,  she  was 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  them  on  the  beach, 
Miss  Dartle,  and  sitting  by  their  boats.  I  have  kno^^u 
her  to  do  it,  when  Mr.  James  has  been  away,  whole  dayit. 
Mr.  James  was  far  from  pleased  to  find  out  once,  tUut 
he  had  told  the  children  she  was  a  boatman's  daughter, 
nd  that  in  her  own  country,  long  ago,  slie  had  roamed 
alx>ut  the  beach,  like  them." 

Oh,  Emily  I  Unhappy  beauty  !  What  a  picture  roje 
before  me  of  her  sitting  on  the  far-off  shore,  among  the 
ehiidron  like  herself  when  she  was  innocent,  listening  tc 
little  voices  such  as  might  have  called  ^er  Mother  had 
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she  been  a  poor  man's  wife ;  and  to  the  great  voice  of  th« 
Bea,  with  its  eternal  "  Never  more !  ** 

"  When  it  wa$  clear  that  nothing  conld  be  done.  Miss 
Dartle'^—  ' 

^  Did  I  tell  yoa  not  to  speak  to  me  P''  she  said^  with 
item  contempt 

'  **Tou  spoke  to  me,  miss,**  he  replied.     **I  beg  your 
fmrdon.     But  it's  my  service  to  obey." 

**  Do  your  service,*  she  retnmed.  *  Finish  your  story, 
and  go ! " 

*  When  it  was  clear,"  he  said,  with  infinite  respectabil- 
ity, and  an  obedient  bow,  ^  that  she  was  not  to  be  tband, 
I  went  to  Mr.  James,  at  the  place  where  it  had  been 
agreed  that  I  shoold  write  tb  him,  and  informed  him  of 
what  had  occarfed.  Words  passed  between  us  in  con- 
j«equence,  and  I  felt  it  due  to  my  character  to  leave  him. 
I  could  bear,  and  I  ^ave  borne,  a  great  deal  from  Mr. 
Jtimes ;  but  he  insulted  me  too  far.  He  hurt  me.  Know- 
ing the  unfortunate  diflTei^nce  between  himself  and  hii- 
mother,  and-  what  h^r  anxiety  of  mind  was  likely  to  be, 
I  took  tbe  liberty  of  coming  home  to  England,  and  relat- 
ing"— 

^For  money  which  I  paid  him,"  said  Miss  Dartle  to 
me. 

>*  Jast  so,  ma'am -^^and  relating  what  I  knew.  I  am 
not  aware,"  said  Mr.  Littimer,'  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, *^  that  there  is  anything  else.  I  aih  at  present  out 
tif  employment,  and  shoulid  be  happy  to  meet  with  a 
/#;spectable  situation.'^ 
'Miss  Dartle  glanced  at  me,  as  though  she  would  in 
quire  if  there  were  anything  that  I  desired  to  ask.  As 
there  was  something  which  had  occurred  to  my  mmd,  1 
Mrid  in  reply: 
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''  I  could  wi:»b  to  know  from  this  —  creature,"  I  ooaU 
not  bring  myself  to  utter  anjr  more  oonciluitory  word, 
^  whether  they  intercepted  a  letter  that  was  written  It 
herefrom  home,  or  whether  he  aopiioees  that  she  re- 
ceived it.** 

He  remained  calm  and  sUent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  the  tip  of  every  finger  of  liia  right  hand 
delicately  |X>ised  against  the  tip  of  erery  finger  of  hii 
\vSi. 

Miss  Daitle  turned  her  head  disdamfullj  lownidi 
hiiQ. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  misSi"  he  said,  awakening  from 
hi:i  abstractiou,  ^  but,  however  submissive  to  you,  I  have 
my  position,  though  a  servant  Mr.  Copperfield  and 
you,  miss,  are  different  people.  If  Mr.'  Copperfield 
wishes  to  know  anything  from  me,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
reminding  Mr.  Copperfield  that  he  can  put  a  question  to 
me.     I  have  a  character  to  mainiain." 

After  a  momentary  struggle  with  myeeit,  I  turned  my 
eyes  upon  tiim,  and  said,  ^  You  have  beard  my  question. 
Consider  it  addressed  to  yourself,  if  you  choose.  What 
answer  du  yon  make  ?  " 

^'  Sir,*'  he  n^juined,  with  an  occasional  separation  and 
reunion  of  thope  delicate  tips,  *^my  answer  must  be 
f|ualified ;  because,  to  betray  Mr.  JamesV  confidence  ta 
his  mother,  and  to  betray  it  to  you.  are  two  difl^ront 
actions.  It  is  not  probable,  1  consider,  thut  Mr.  James 
uoiild  encourage  the  receipt  of  letters  likely  to  increase 
Ijw  »tpirit«  and  uupleasantne-s:  hut  furtler  drnn  that 
%lv,  I  sbould  wish  to  :ivoid  going/' 

""  Js  that  all?*'  inquired  Miss  Dartle  of  me. 

I  indicated  that  I  had  nothing  more  to  say.  ^£» 
Mf^"  I  added,  as  I  saw  him  moving  off,  **  that  1  onder* 
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sUind  tftis  fellow's  part  in  the  wicked  storj,  and  that,  as  t 
sbott  make  it  known. to  the  honest  man  who  has  been  her 
&ther  from  her  childhood,  I  would  reoonimend  him  to 
aToid  going  too  mnch  into  pabKc.** 

He  had  stopped  the  moment  I  began,  and  had  listened 
with  his  nsoal  repose  of  manner. 

*  Thank  joo,  sir.  But  yoult  excuse  me  if  I  say,  sir, 
tlittt  there  are  neither  slaves  nor  slavd-drivers  in  this 
eountrjy  and  that  people  are  not  allowed  to  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands*.  If  they  do,  it  is  more  to  their  own 
peril,  I  believe,  than  to  other  people's.  Consequently 
speaking,  I  am  i^ot  at  all  afraid  of  going  wherever  I  may 
wish,  sir." 

Wilh  thaty  he  made  a  polite  bow ;  and;  with  another 
to  Miss  t)artle,  went  away  through  the  arch  iil  the  wall 
of  holly  by  which  he  had  come.  Miss  Dartle  and  I 
regarded  each  other  for  a  little  while  in  silence ;  her 
manner  being  exactly  what  it  was,  when  she  bad  pro* 
duced  the  man. 

**  He  says  besides,"  she  observed,  with  a  slow  curling 
of  her  lip,  ^  that  his  master,  as  he  hears,  i^  coasting 
Spain;  and  this  done,  is  away  to  gratify  his  seafaring 
tastes  till  he  is  weary.  But  that  is  of  no  interest  to  you. 
Between  these  two  proud  persons,  mother  and  son,  there 
is  a  wider  breach  than  before,  and  little  hope  of  its  heal- 
ing, for  they  are  one  at  heart,  and  time  makes  each  more 
nl^tinate  and  imperious.  Neither  is  this  of  any  interest 
to  you ;  but  it  introduces  what  I  wish  to  say.  This  devil 
whom  you  make  an  angel  of,  I  mean  this  low  girl  whom 
he  picked  out  of  the  tide-mud,"  with  her  black  eyes  full 
upon  me,  aiid  her  passionate  finger  up,  •*  may  be  alive,  — 
for  I  believe  some  common  things  are  hard  to  die.  If 
«he  is,  y^  will  decfiro  to  have  a  pearl  of  s^ch  price  foun^ 
vol..  IV.  8 
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and  teJken  care  of.  We  desire,  that,  too;  timt  br  nuty 
not  by  any,  dmBce.be  made  her? prey  again.  :  So  &r,  we 
are  anited  in  one  interest^  find  Uuitl^^by  J,  who  woold 
do  her  any  mischief  thai  fio  coarse  ji  wretch  i»  capable  of 
feelings  have  sent  for  yoit  tp  hear.wiiat  you  have  heart-" 
I  saw,  by  the  change  in  her  faqe,  that  some  one  wai 
advancing  behind  ope..  I<l  was  Mrp.  Steerforth,  whp^Tc 
me  her  hand;  more  coldly  than  of  yore^.and  with  an  bm^ 
mentalion  of  be?  former  stateUnedS  of  manpor ;.  bat  stilli 
I  perceived  —  and  I  was  touched  by  it  — *-  with  an  iDe(^ 
fiaceable  remembrance  of  my  old  love  for  h^  son.  She 
was  greatly  altered.  Her  Bnp  iigare  yra/^  ft^  less  op- 
right,  her  handsome  face  was  deeply  marked,  a|id  ber 
hair,  was  almost  white.  But  when  Bi^vt  sa^  down  ^  /the 
seat,  she  was,  a  handsome  lady  stiU;.  aiid.weU  I  knew  the 
bright  eye, with  itsilofly  look,  thai  had  beea.B  light  in  my 
very  dreams  at.  school... 
.  "  Is  Mr.  Copperfield  informed  of  everything,  Bosa  ?  " 
**  Yes." 

^  And  has  he  heard  Littimer  himself?  " 
"  Yes ;  I  have  told  him  why  yon  wished  it-** 
^  You  are  a  good  girl.  I  have  had  some  sUgfat  oorre- 
spondence  with  your  former  friend,  sir,"  addressing  me^ 
**  but  it  has  not  restored  his  sense  of  duty  or  natural  obli<i 
gation.  .Therefore  I  have  no  other  object  Ui  this,  tbaa 
what  Bosa  hasr  meotiooedv-  X^  by  the  <:our8e  which  may 
relieve  the  mind  of  the  decenVman  you  brought  here  (for 
whom  I  am  sorry  —  I  can  say  no  more),  my  son  may  he 
eaved.  from  again  falling  iato  the  snares  of  a  designing 
enemy,  well ! " 

She  drew  herself  up,  and  sat  looking  atmight  before 
her,  far  away. 

''  Madam,"  I  said  res^ef;tfully,  >*  I  onderstand.     I  as> 
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•are  70a  I  am4ii  fio^buger  6f 'putting  aay  strained  con- 
Binictiea:  <»'70ur  mbtvires. '  But  liirast  say,  enten  to  joa, 
having  known  this  injured-  fkmiljfr^m  el^lldfaoody  that  if 
700  sappose  the  jgiH,  so  deep} 7  wronged^  -  has  not"  been 
cruelly  deluded,  and  Would  not  raiher  die  si'  toidred 
deaths' than  take  a  ^^tip  of  wiatet'  from  yotir  sonis  Uand 
now,  ydh  clberi^h  a  terrible  mistake.**       ^ 

««Well,  Rosa,  well!'*  sftid  Mrs.  Steerfortiii  as  the 
other  was  about  to  interpose,  ^  it  is  no  liiattek'  Let  it 
be»    You  are  married,  sit,  I  am  told?'"    • 

I  an&wered  tbat  I  bad  been  4oiAe  time  mi^rried.   • 

**  And  are  doing  w^U?  i  hear  Utile  in  the  quiet'  life 
I  lead,  but  I  understand  you  are 'begi^miBg  to  be 
famous." 

**I  have  been  very  fortunate,"  I  «aid,'^ittid  find  my 
name  conneeted  with  some  pndse.*^    -• 

•«  You  have  no'todther?*''— hi  n  s^ffe^indd  toice. 
-.    i^Na"-  ■,—.•...■•..:      !■   , 

'-'■  "It  is  a  pity,^  she  returned..  "Shi^  WooM  haVe  been 
proud  of  you;     Good-nighi  !^         '•    .     ,    : 

I  took  ttie  bund  she  held  out  with  'a  dighiited,  unbend- 
ing air,  and  it  was  as  calm  in  mine  as  if'  her^  breast  had 
beeta  in  pehce*  Her'^tide.eould^  still  i(s^ very  pul^  it 
appearedj  and  draw  the  placid^  Veil  -  before '  her  face, 
through  which  she  sat  loc^h)^<  slight  befbre  hei'  on 
the  far  distance^ 

As  I  ibove<}  away  from  them  along- the  terraee,  I 
C00I&  not  help,  observing  how  steadily  they  both  sat  gat- 
ing on  the  prospect,  and  how  it  thickened 'and  doeed 
%roaod  them.  Here  and  there,  some  darly  lamps  were 
deen  tO  twinkle  iti  the  distant  city;  add  fn  the  eastern 
qbarter  of  the  sky  the  lurid  Might  still  hovered.  But, 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  broad  valley  interposed,  a 
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mUt  was  rising  like  a  ^ea,  which,  muf^mg  with  Ihe  dnrk- 
ness,  made  it  seam  as  if  the  gtthering  waters  would 
enoompass  them.  I  have  reason  to  lemenibesr  this,  and 
think  of  it  with  awe ;  for  before  I  looked  upon  thoie 
two  agaipt  a  stormy  seii  h|ui  riseii  to  their  feet. 

Reflecting  on  whfit  had  been  thus  told  me»  I  felt  il 
right  that  it  should  be  qommunicated  to  Mr.  PeggotijL 
On  the  following  eveniofg  I  went  Into  Ifoodoo  in  qoest  of 
him.  B[e  W9S  always  wandering  about  from  place  to 
place,  with  his^one  ojbjeet  of  recovering  his  niece  before 
him;  but  was  more  io  London  than  elsewhere.  Ofien 
and  qflen,  now,  had  I  seen  hi|n  in  the  dead  of  night  pass- 
ing along  the  streets,  sean^ing,  among  the  few  wlio 
loitered  out  of  doors  at  those  untimely  hours,  for  what 
he  4reiMled  to  find. ' 

He  kept  a  lodging  oyer  the  little  chandler's  shop  is 
Hungerfprd  Karlse^  w.hieh  I  hapre  had  occasjoii  lo  men- 
tion more  than  once,  and  from  which  he  first  went  forth 
upop  his  ernmd  of  inercy^  Hither  I  directed  my  whIL 
On  making  inquiry  for. him,  I  learned  At>m  the  people  o^ 
tbe  house  that  he  had  not  gone  put  yet,  and  I  should  find 
him  in  his  room  uprstair^. 

He  was  sittii^  reading  by  a  windoiw  in  which  he  kept 
a  few  pUats.  The  roem  was  very  ne^t  $nd  orderly.  I 
saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  always  kept  prepared  Uw 
her  reception,  and  that  he  never  went  out  hut  he  thougtil 
it  possible  he  might  bring  her  home.  He  had  not  heard 
my  tap  at  tbe  door^  and  only  raised  his  eyes  when  I  laid 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

^Mas'r  Davy!  ThaidLee,  sir!  thankee  hearty,  for 
Ibis  visit !    Sit  ye  down.    You're  kindly  welcome,  sir." 

^  Mr,  Peggotty^**  said  I,  taking  the  chair  he  handed 
me,  '^  dun*t  expect  much !    I  have  heard  some  news.** 
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"OfEmlyP 

He  put  his  hand,  m  a  nervous  manner,  (in  bis  mouth, 
and  turned  pale,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes>  on  mine. 
.   **.It..giwe»  no  due  to  where  she  is;  but  she  is  not  with 
hkn-" 

He  aat  down,  loidungp  inientlj  at  me,  and  listened  in 
prafiMiiid  stkfeiQB  to  all  I  had  to  tell.  I  well  remember 
the  sense  of  dignity,  beauty  even,  with  whielr  the  patient 
£^vit7  ^^  ^^^  ^''^^  impressed  me,  when,  haTiog  gradually 
cemo^red  his  eyes  from  mine,  he  sat  looking  downward, 
leaning  his  forehead  on  his  hand.  He  offer^  no  in* 
terruption,  bat  jrdniain<kl  throughout  '■  perfeelly  still.  He 
seemed  to  parsne  her  figure  tfaroiiigh  the  narrative,  and  to 
lei  every  other  shape  go  by  him,  as  if  it  were  nothing. 

When  I  hiid  done^  he  riiaded  his  faoe^  and  oMtinued 
silent^  I  lodced*  out  of  the  vrindow  Ibi"  a  little  while,  and 
oeoapsed  myself  with  the  plants* 

"^ How  do  yon  fiire  to  feel  aiioiit it,  Masfr  Davy?"  ho 
ni^iiir^  at  IsBgt&« 

"^  I  think  that  she  is  livli^,''  I  rofdied. 

^  I  doea't  know»  Maybe  the  il#8t  shock  mm^  too  rough, 
and  ilk  the  wildness  of  her  art  —  I  That  theref  bhie 
water  as  she  used  to  speak  on.  Gould  ^eh^m thowt  o* 
that  so  many  year,  because  it  was  to  bo  h<ir  giuve  f  *' 

He  said  this^  musings  inl  a^  low,  frlgbCdned  Voice;  And 
walked  across  the' IHtleJoomfc 

«  An4  ^let/*  ke  added;  **^lfaisV  D«vy,  I  have  M%  so  stire 
as  she  was  living  —  I  have  know'd,  awake  and'  sleeping, 
as  it  wa»8otrew  that  T  shouM  find  ker-^^I  httv^  been  so 
led  ori  by  it,  and  held  up  by  H— >^tiiat  I  doenH  believe  I 
eaa  hate  beeri  deceiredi     No  I    Em'ly^  alive  I  ^ 

He  put  his  hand  down  irmly  an  the  table^  sind  set  his 
wobomt  face  into  a  resolute  expression. 
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<*  My  niece,  Em*ly,  b  alive,  sir !  ^  he  said  steadfitftly. 
'*  I  doeirt  know  wheer  H  oomes  from,  or  bow  'tis,  but  I 
am  told  as  she's  aKve  1" 

He  looked  aliaoBt  like  a  man  inspired,  as  he  said  it.  I 
waited  for  a  few  moments,  until  he  could  give  me  hii 
undivided; attention ;  and  :tbea  proiobeded  to  explaiB  the 
preeautioB,  that^  it .  had  odeuihred  to  me  bfsl  nighty  it 
would  be  wise  to. take. 

**  Now,  1117  dear  friend  "  *-^  I  began. 

*'  Thankee^  thaalcee,  kind  nr,"  he  said^  giaapiag  my 
hand  in  both  of  his. 

*' If  -  she  8lKMld;make  her  wiry  to  London,  whiefa  ii 
likely  —  for  where  cooid  die  lose  het'self  so.  residily  w 
in  this  vast  oity;  liiid  what  would  she  wish*  to  do,  but 
lose  and  hide  hertel^  if  she  does  not  go  hbme?"<^ 

"  And  she  iTba't  .go  faMee^"  he  intepposei,  shaking  h» 
head  mournfully.  **If  she  htad  letfb  ofher  esm  acoori 
8be  mightj; liotal'^twas^ silPi'' 

*'  If  she  should  come  here,"  said  I,  **.I  i>riie«e  theie  is 
one  person,  here^imiire  likely'toidisosrVer^  hec  than  i  any 
other- in  the  world.!  iDo.  ybii  rem^fober—^  bear  what  I 
sayv  with  foFtiltide—- think  of  •yeor-pEetft  oljeetl^^ds 
you ,  rsmemlkr .  Haffiha  ?  " . 

*•  Of  our 'towa  ?«;*^  .    ./   ;;  ■  ■•,    •'.■ir. 
•   I  needed  no  olh^  aoawec  than^ia  ifaee.   : :  r 

^  Do  you  know  that  she  is  in  Loddon??^ 

^  I,h»re  aem  ber taab^  etreeta,"^  he  aao^wepod ^with  a 
shiver..'.  /..-.   1  ■.•.:■•  .      ^  -     -  - 

*'  But  you  aDo't  know,"  ^id  I»  <*  that  Smfly  waecbat^ 
itahle  to  her,  witli  Ham's  help,  feng  before  she  fled  frooi 
home.  Nor,  tfiai,  when  we  >)net!  one  nighty  and  spoiie 
together  in  the  room  yonder,  i^er  4he  way,  she  listened 
at  the  door." 
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*^  Ids^T  Da¥y  ?  *'  he  replied ,  in  ustonishvienL  *^  That 
night  when  it  anew  so  hard  ?  " 

^'  That  night.  I  t|ave  never  §een  her  since.  I  went 
back,  after  parting  from  jou,  Ik>  speak  to  her,  but  she: 
waa  gone,  l  was  unwilling  to  meatioii  hefr  to  jou  then, 
iumI  I  am  now  ;  but.  she  is  the  pem)i>  of  whom  I  Etpeak, 
and  with  whom  I  think  we  shoold  oommutiioate*  >  Do 
]FOu  understand?" 

'^  Too  well,  sir,*'  he  replied*  We  bud  sunk  our  voices, 
allBost  to  a  whiaper^  and  con  tinned  to  apeak  in  thai  tdne. 

^  Tou  say  you  have  seen  her.  Do  you  think  that  you 
opuld  find  her?     |  could  only  hope: to  do  so  by  clwDce." 

**  I  think,  Mas^r  Davy^l  know'wheer..io.look«" 

**|t  is  dark.  Being  together,  shall  we.  got  oot-^ow, 
and  try  to  find  her  to-night? "        ,  /' 

.  He  assented)  and  prepared  to  acecanpaay  kne.  .  iWith- 
oat  appearing  tp  observe  what  he.wad  doings 1 1 <saw  how 
carefully  he  adjusted  the  little  soom^  put:a  dHKilcl  ready 
and  the  means  of  lighting  it»  arranged?  the  bed,  Undfiaally 
took  out  of  a  drawer  one  of  hes  dresses  |{:  temember  to 
have  seen,  her  wear  it),-  neatly  folded  with  4onie  'other 
garments,  and  a  bonnet^. winch  he  : placed  upon  a  chair. 
He  made  no  allusion  to  these  olotbes,;  neither  did  I. 
There  they  had  been  waiting  for  b^r,  mpuiy  abd  many 
a.night»no  doubtt  I    i.         \      r.     i:.        i;      V 

<^  The  time  was,  MasV  Davy,"  he.said^'as  we  oiimn 
downp-atairsy  tfwhen  ,  I  tb<ywt:  thbr  girl^Marthi^  almost 
like  the  dirt  UAdemeatk  nyrEm'ly'sfeet..:  GodTorgivts 
uie^  thefre's  a 4ifiereiK!e  now  !  M  .  .^7  . 
.,.Afl  we,  went  along,  pairtl^tP  bc^i  him  in  ^nveirsMion., 
and  partly  to '  satisfy  myself,  I  asked  him  nbout  Ham^ 
He:  said,  almost  in  the  smne  worcfes  as.  formerly,  thai 
Ham  was  just  the  same,  ^  wearing .  away  his  life  with 
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kiender  oo  cure  nobow  fer^t ;  but  ne%*er  murmaring,  and 
liked  by  all." 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  Ham's  state  of  miod 
was,  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes? 
Whether,  he  belieyed  it  was  dangerous  ?  What  he  sup- 
posed, for  example,  Ham  would  do,  if  be  and  Steeiforth 
e7er  should  encounter  ? 

^  I  doen't  know,  sir,"  he  replied  **  I  hare  dK>wt  of 
it  oftentimeB,  but  I  can't  arriae  m jself  of  it,  no  matters.* 

I  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  ikioming  after  her 
departure,  when  we  were  all  three  on  die  beach.  "  Do 
jou  recollect,**  said  I,  ^  n  certain  wild  way  in  which  be 
looked  out  to  sea,  and  spoke  about '  the  end  of  it '  ?  * 

<"  Sure  I  do  f "  said  he. 

*'  What  do  jon  suppose  he  meant  ?*" 

^  Mas'r  Da^y,"  he  repKed,  "  IVe  put  the  question  to 
myself  a  moit  o'  times,  and  never  found  no  answer. 
And  theer^s  one  cwrious  thing  -—  that,  though  he  \s  so 
pleasmit,  I  wouldn't  "Iftffts  to  fed  comfortable  to  try  and 
get  bis  mind  u|N>n  't.  Her  never  said  a  wored  to  me  as 
wam't  as  dootifdl  as  dooUfo!  6ould  be,  and  it  a'nt  likely 
as  he'd  begins  to  spenk  any  other  ways  now ;  but  if  s  for 
from  being  fleet  water  in  his  mind,  where  them  thowti 
lays.     Itfs  deep^  sir,  and  I  can't  s^  down." 

''You  are  right,"  said  I,  ''and  that  has  sometimes 
made  me  anzfous." 

"  And  me  too^  MasV  Dutj,"  he  r^ned.  «  Eten 
more  so,  I  do  assure  you,  than  his  Tentersortie  ways, 
though  both  belongs  to  the  aHef^tSoo  in  Mm.  T  doen*t 
know  as  he'd  do  violeViee  undier  Any  circumstances,  ffot 
I  hope  as  them  two  may  1^  kep  ajsunders." 

We  had  come,  through  Temple  Bar,  into  the  city. 
ConTerstng  no  more  now,  and  wsdking  at  my  side,  hr 
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jrielded  lumself  up  to  the  one  aim  of  his  devoted  life,  ana 
went  on,  with  that  hushed  concentration  of  his  faculties 
which  would  have  made  his  6gure  solitary  in  a  multi- 
tude. We  were  not  far  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  when 
be  turned  his  head  and  pointed  to  a  solitary  female  fig- 
ure flitting  along  tbcy  opposite  side  of  the  street  1 
knew  ity  readily,  to  be  the  figure  that  we  sought 

We  crossed  the  road,  and  were  pressing  on  towards 
her,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  be  more  dis- 
posed to  feel 'a  woman's  interest  in  the  lost  girl,  if  we 
^poke  to  her  in  n  quieter  place,  ^oof  (torn  the  crowd, 
and  where  we  should  be  less  observed.  I  advised  my 
companion,  therefore,  that  we  should  not  address  her 
yet,  but  fbUow  her ;  consulting  in  this,  likewise,  an  .in- 
distinct desire  I  bady  to  know  where  she  went 

He  acquieaeiiig,  we  followed  tt  a  distance:  never  los- 
in(;:  s^;ht  of  her,  but  never  caring  to  oome  very  ndar,  as 
sb«  frequently  looked  about  Once,  she  stopped  to  lis- 
ten to  a  band  of  music :  and  then  we  stopped  too. 

She  went  on  a  long  way.  8tiU  we  went  on«  It  was 
evident,  from  the  siimner  va  which  abe  held  hef  ccMirse, 
that  she  was  going  to  some  fixed  destination ;  an^  this, 
and  her  keeping  in  the  busy  streets,  and,  I  suppose  the 
strange  fascinatioQ  in  the  secreicy  land  mystery  of  so  fol- 
lowing any  one,  made  me  adhere  to  my  first  purpose. 
At  length  she  turned  into  n  duU,  dari^  street,  wliete  the 
noise  and  crowd  were  lost ;  and  I  said,  ^  We  may  speak 
to  her  now ; "  and,  mending  our  pioe^  we  went  aflar  her. 
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Wb  were  DOW  down  in  WestroinsCer^  We  bad  toned 
back  to  ibllow  her,  baviog  epcountered  her  ooiaing  tow- 
ards us;  and  Westminster  Abbey  was  the  point  at  which 
she  fmssed  from  the  lights  and  noise  of  the  leading  streets. 
She  proceeded  so  quickly,  when  she  got  free  of  the  t«ro 
currents  of  passengers  setting  towkrds  and  Irom  the 
bridge^  that^  between  this^  and  the 'edvanee  sbe  had  of 
as  when. ^e  struck  off,  we  were  in  the  narrow  mater- 
side  street  kj  Millbank '  before  we  eaine  up.  with .  her.  At 
that  moment  ehe  crossed  the  road,  as  if  to  avoid  the  fool- 
steps  that  she  h<iard  so  ek)se  hehiod ;  and,  without  look- 
ing hack,  passed  on  even  mere  rapidlj. 

A  glimpse  of  the  rivet*  (hrongh  a  dull  ^te<>way,  mheie 
some  v^iigons  were  housed,  for  the  night,  fieened  to  ar- 
rest my  f^eiet^  I't^udii^d  my  companion  without  speak- 
ing, ^and  we  bo^  forbore  to  cross  idler  her,  and  both  fol- 
lowed on  that  opposite  side  oif  the  way;  keeping  as 
^aiqtly  as  we^  could  in  the  shadow  ef  the  homes,  hot 
keeping  v>ery  near  hat.        .     '  ^ 

There  was,  and  is  when  I  write,  at  the  end  of  that 
low-lying  street,  a  dilapidated  little  wooden  bnilding, 
probably  an  obsolete  old  ferry-bouse.  Its  position  u» 
just  at  that  point  where  the  street  ceases,  and  tlie  road 
begins  to  lie  between  a  row  of  houses  and  the  river.     As 
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soon  ma  she  came  berey  ftiid  saw  the  ¥mt«r,  she  sfoppe<!l 
UB  if  she  had  oome  to  h«r  >  defttinalioa ;  and '  pTeftentl^ 
went  ilowly  alotig  4»j  Ihebrtnk  of  tb6>tiver»-k)^khig  ni- 
tently  at  it* 

All  tbq  way  ^ere^  I  had  swp^sed-  that  •  she  was  goihg 
to  sbme^  house  ;  indi^igd^^I  ihitd<  vagiKly  ente^takied  'the 
hope  that  the  house  might  be  in  some-  way  associated 
wkh  tke  3ott  girl.  But^  tbkt  oti^  darit  gliia>ps^  oP  the 
vi^ety  thnODgb  ihe  gat^»way ,•  had  in#tiHCtfvely  prepared 
me  fo^  ber  going  fioTairtkev^     ^  ;      /  .: 

Tto' neighborhood  ^^aa  a  ^f  eary  one  eft  ttilit  Hhnie ;  itfa 
oppressive,  sad,  and  solitary  by  night,  as  any  MxMit'  Lob* 
don.  Thona  were  neitber  wharves*  ncr  bodiiesr  ohithc 
iheianeholy  waMe^ of  road>^ear^he  gpeat  bknk^ Prison. 
A  alug^sh  dilofa  deposited  its  mud  ftt^  the  pi4sf>n  walb. 
Coarsoi*  gh^bs  and  •  raok  weeds^  straggled  over  all  the 
maraby  kmdthi  tfa^.vidinity^  In  onel  part^  c|n*eiisse»  of 
bouiea,  ininispipioasly  begi]n<and  bm^er  flniated;  rotted 
away.  In  anechei^  the  ground'  was  ^tuabehed  with  nisty 
iroil  nioogieni  of  steaai^boUerS)  wheels,  cranks;  pipe^,  fur- 
aaces,  papidtes,  aacbcir^^ivibg-b^ffi^  wfndmfilt^ilB^  ahd 
I  know  not  what  strange  objects^  aedMitAate^  by  some 
^peciilatof i  ani  grbvelliilg  k\ '  th«i  dUst^  and^meathi  ^hich 
•^baviD^  stt»k  into  the  sott  of  ih^irtown  weight  >iti  wet 
weatbe^'<^«^!they'4iad  the  api^aranee  of  tainly  trying  to 
hidet  thamslilvieiii  '^e  olash  and'iglaire  of  aan^ryilery 
Workf  nfKm  ^ibe  nr^r  elde,  a^rose  by -i^bt  to'  ^slilfrb 
*  very  thing  oseept  the  heavy  and  •  'Onbreken-  smoke  •  4hat 
poa#ed  i  otU^i  of  (keir  ehinmeys.  ^^Sliaiy  gaps  "and  icau^e- 
waya^  laaxliog^  aaMog  oid<  wo^ep>'pRes^  with-  a  ^  sickly 
substance  clinging  to  the  latter,  like  green  haii^  and  the 
rags  of  last  yea^*#  tianllbilU  offei'ing  rewarda^or'dt*owned 
aMn  flatteribg<above  Ugk^^water  mark,*  led  down  throiigh 
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the  OQtse  and  «lii«h  to  tbe  «bb  Me*  Tbete  was  a  itej 
thi^t  01^  of  jtbe  |kU9  dug  for  itbe  dead.  Ab  tbe  ;tiaiie  of  tk 
Qrei^  Plague  vaa :  hefeabout ;  .and  a  bligbliog  iafliieaee 
seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  it  over  the  wbole  pbee. 
Or  else  U  looked  as  if  U  Jbad^giadiiaU^  deoompoaed  into 
that  Ai^tvuwe  ooiiditioii»  oni  of  tlie  overfloirlngi.of  the 
|M)l]uted  stream. 

As  if  abe  wece  a  part  of  the  refuse  U  had  <3tst  oo^ 
Rod  left  to  ooriKq^ion  and  decaj,  the  girl  we  had  6^ 
lowed  strayed  down  to  the  riy.er^a  brink,  and  stood  ia  the 
midst  of  this  aigbt^pieliure,  knely  and  aliU,  kx>kiag  at 
fhe  water- 
There  were  some  hoala  and  barges  asWand  in  the 
ipudt  imd  these  eoablevd  us  to  eome  withia  a  few  jaidi 
of  ber  without  being  seen.  I  then,  signed  to  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty  to  remaiD  where  be  was,  $Bd  emeiged  from  th«r 
shade  to  ^peak.to  her.  I  did  not  appitMMab  her  aolitaiy 
figure  ^ritbout  trembling ;  for  ibis  f^ioomj  end  to  her  de- 
teriniaed  welk,  and  the  wajia  which  aha  atcod,  ahnon 
within  the  cavernous  shadow  of  the  iron  bridge^  looluag 
at  the  lights  orookedlj  refleoked  in  the  atooog  Cide^  ia- 
spired  a  dread  within  meb 

1  think  she  was  talking  to  hersdf.  I  mm  mre^  ai> 
though  absorbed  in  gwiog  at  the  watoiv  thai  her  abawl 
was  off  ber  ahould^tw  and  that  she  was  muffliag  her 
handft  In  it,  in  an  iinsettled  and  bewildered  .way,  ■me 
like  tbe  action  of  a  aleept-walker  than  a  wakaipg  penoa. 
I  know*  and  never  can  £drget»  that  there  was  Ihai  in  her 
wild  maaner  wbioh  gave  me  no  Jissureoce  but  thai  she 
«rou]d  ^iok  before  n^  eyes,  until  I  had  hariafa  within 
•njgnwp. 
At  tbe  same  moment  I  said  **  Marthai  * 
She  uttered  a  terrified  seream,  and  straggfed  wi^  at 
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irkh  lach  stfength  fhitt  t  doubt  tf  I  ebuld  ha[tre  h^ld  be^ 
•lone.  Bat  a  stronger  band  than  mine  was  laid  upon 
ber ;  and  when  she  raised  h^r  frigbten^  eyes  and  saw 
whose  it  was,  she  made  bat  one  more  effort  and  dipped 
down  betweeh  ns.  We  carried  her  a^aj  fVom  the  water 
lo  where  there  were  aome  dry  stoner,  and  there  luid  h^r 
down,  crying  and  moaning.  In  a  little  white  sAie  sat 
among  the  stones,  holding  her  wretlfb^  head  with  both 
ber  hands* 

^  Oh,  the  rhrer ! "'  she  ftried  passioniUely.  *<  Oh,  the 
river!" 

<^Ho8H  bosh  r  said  I.    «  Calm  yoarself^'' 

Bot  she  stiH  repeated  tlie  same  word^  cotitindally  ex- 
dainnng,  <*Oh^  the  river  I*  oterand  over  again. 

''  I  know  it's  likcf  me  I "  she  exdsfimed.  «"  I  know  that 
I  hekmg  tb  it  I  know  that  it's  th^  naftarat  company 
of  soeh  as  I  an !  It  ebndes  irtmi  conntry-places,  where 
tlieare  was  onoe  no  hscrm  in  H— *afld  it  ct^ps  through 
the  dismni  stmets,  dtMed  and  rndsei^able— atid^  ii  goes 
away,  like  my  life,  to  a  great  sea,  that  is  always  troubled 
—  and  I  feel  that  I  mast  go  with  it  P 

I  Invrw  nerer  known  what  despair  wKs,  exoept  in  the 
tone  of  those  words. 

«*!  cin^t  keop  away' from  It  I  cad*t  f<^rgi^  it  It 
h«Qfits  ihe  day  and'  tii^  It^sr  Hie  otity  thihg  hi  all' this 
worM  that  I  am  fit  ibr,  or  thatfs  ill  for  nvd.  Oh,  tho 
dreadAil  rhrei^!*^ 

The  thought  passed  through  my  mind  that  in  the  ffieie 
of  my  coavpankm;  ils  he  IbcAced  upon  her  without  cipeech 
or  ttotioir,  I^iiight  hArereiid  ttis  ittoee'to  history,  !f  I  had 
known  nothing  of  ii  I  never  saw,  in  any  paltilittg  ot 
reali^,  horror  and  eompassfon  so  Impressively  Mended 
Ba  Shook  us  if  he  woald  have  fkllen    lind  his  hand  •  - 
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I  touched  it  with  my  own,  for  bis  ap|>e«ratiee  nhrmti 
me  —  was  deadly  cold. 

.^  She  M  in  a  state  of  freiiKj.,"  I  wliiapcrad  to  bin 
''She  wiU«[>eaHt  differently  in  a  JitUe  dmoJ' 

I  don'i  know  what  be>  wookl  have  aaid  iamnsver 
He  made  eome-  motion  .with' Im:  raovih^avd  tice»ed  in 
think  he  had,  spoken;  hfit  he  had  onljr  poinled  to  bef 
withfhps  'OuUtretohed  hand.  i 

A  new  burst  of  crying  came  npon  her  now,  iirwhieb 
Bhe  once  more  hid  her  ifaoe  among  the  atones,  and  bj 
before  us,  a  prostrate  image  of  humiliation  and  twau 
Knowing  that  this  state  musti  pass,  bfefcre  Wtr  ooold 
speak :  to  her  with  any  hope,  l^  ventured  tin  reaCraia  him 
when  he .  would  .  hate  raised  her^  ^aod  ;  we  acood  hj  in 
silence  until  she  b«oaine  more  tranquil; 

^.  Martha,"  said  I  then,  lewrfn^/dewni  Bn4  helpiag  her 
to.  ris^  •^—  she  seemed  :to  waiit  to  Hse .  aa  V  arHh  the 
int4>ntion  of  going  away^  bat,  9ho- vfastipeak^  and  kaaei 
against  a  boaU.  ^  Do  jfou  know  wlio  thia  ity-wha  isfwith 
me?"    •  ■    •..•...'  '•     ■ 

She  said  faintly,  •**  Yes." ,  -  J 

ff  Cfo  y<m  knoif  that,  we  ha^e  foUewied  yo«  a  knig  wnj 
to-night  ? "  *'  • 

'  She;  shiMik  ^h^  heaj|.  Shor  kiokod  Bekber  at  ihim  i  nor 
atnnet  but.atopd  in  a  himbled  aHitudft,  boMliif'ber  baa- 
not>  and  >  shawl  ii^  ,'oni»  handiwiihooli  appaarhlg  ^ocmseioai 
of  them,  and  pressing  the  other,  dinchedi  a^itiaC  her 
forehead*  ■■•>}.-',•-.;•..•! 

^'  Are  yoq  composed  eooogh,"  said  I»  ^lo^spaak  on  the 
iml\}eft  whiehso:  interestedi  yoa— T-'Ili9pe  iHeaTen  flMiy 
remcodiAr  itlrr-thatsnowy/Q^llt?" 
.  Her  sobs  broke  out  afresh,  and  shd  oioffmunad  aome 
martiqu  late  thanks  to  m^  for  not  having  dffveo  her  away 
from  the  door. 
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^I  wAfit  to^8ay>D<ithiiig  Ifei'  nrfs^lf,^  sbe  s«id^  nfter*^ 
few  moineots.  ^I  am. bad,  I  am  Yosta  I  have  ao  hope 
at  all*  '  But  tell' &im« 'Sir,"  she  had  *shi*iink' away  fi-otkt 
him,  ^if  joa  don't  fbel  too  hard  to  me  to  do  iti  that 
I  oa ver  was  in  may '  way  •'  the  •  oause  of  •  hid  i  'DVlsfbittniei^ 

^  It  has  never  been  attributed  to  you/'  I  retunwd- 
eaFnastfy'iespoiiding'to  her  earneslneAsJ  '     '!'  i   <^i 

''  It  was  you,  if  I  don't  deceive  mj^self,'*  she^said'y'in  i 
broAieB- vdoe^  ^  tiwi  came  mto  the  kitcheii^  the  tiigbt  ^he 
toek  sobh  pify  on  sie ;  wias  so  gentle  to  meirdidn^t^lirittfc 
awsfy  from  me  lik^  aU  the  rest,  and  gave  me  >8iMh  kind 
help  I  i  Wasit  iyou,  sir?'^ 

^  I  abould '  baire  been  in  thai  -  river  iMg'  ago^"  she  said^ 
glancing  at  it  witb  aterribie  eapctesmaa,  <^  if  arfy  wrong 
to  Imt  had  beennupon  my  iteind^  <  I  aeiver  could  have 
kept  oat  of !  it  a/single  winter's  aighlv  li'  I  •  had  •  not '  beew 
free ef* any -ahaieiw'tlral^'^".  >•-  •-.  ■■  i  '*'■  'f-'    ■  '"' 

"^  The:  caaseof  heviffligbi  >fe  itoo  wattMandeiaUXNi,*'  I 
said.  *^  Yon  ate  SBtaoceiit  of  any  ^anrt  in  it^'We  tbevoiigl^ 
ly 'believe,  XT' we  kaoi^."  ' -  ''   ■•        i    '  ■    '<  ■-- ■  t-u  -  .-i: 

^Oh  I  might  have  been  much  the  better  ibrbeK,  ifl 
hlkd  had  a  better  heart ! "  exclaitaied  Hbk  girl,  With ''  bfOst 
forkrti  rogcel^  t  fev  she  wasi  alwayagiod  ta<iBel  'Siie 
never  Apebe  atword>ta*-me  blitvwfaat  wa^  pteasaat  and^ 
rigbiii^  Is  it  likcfiy;  I  woold  Iry  "10  ailike  ftier  what  I«mi 
myself,  kflewiog  :whav  L  am<  tny«elfJ<^8o  wrill'  •  Wlien'  i^ 
l66t  evetytiun^  tbiat  makes  lie  dein-,  Sh^  iiront'of  :alh*mfyi 
llioogbtfi  was'that'I  was  pifrted  foceverifrom  ber!*^  '  ' 

Mr.  Fegigotiy^  steading  with  ctei  hand  on  the  guhwai^ 
of  the  boat,  and  his.  eyes  cast  down,  pai  bis  disMigaged^ 
baad  before  bift-facat  >  >/       <    *    * 

^  Aad.  wbea  I  heard'  what:  bad  bappened  before  thai 
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sDowj  ftight,  from  aone  bdofigtng  to  oar  town,**  cn^ 
Martha,  ^  the  bitterest  thongbi  in  all  mj  nund  was,  tki 
the  people  would  reroetnbep  she  onee?  kept  com^ny  with 
me^and  would  say  I  had  comipted  her  I  WheivHeMreo 
luiows,  I  would  have  died  to  have  brought  hmtk  her  good 
itaaMkl" 

Long  unused  to  any  self^xMitrol,  tht  pierdng  agoiy 
of  her  niBdrse^  and  grief  waid  terrible. 

^  Tc  have  dted,  would  ool  have  been  inwcli  — -  whiC 
ehn  I  8ay?~I  would  have  Uved I " she  eeied*  **I  wooy 
hare  lived  to  be  old^  in  the  wretehed  itraele  *«~  and  m 
wander  about,  avoided,  in  the  daik  —  mad  to  oee  the  daj 
break  on  the  g^astlj  line  of  houses,  and  reusember  bov 
the  same  son  used  totshine  lato  mj  tooms^  and  wake  om 
anee  «-'I  would  haiiFe  doae  eren  that  to  save  her! " 

Sinking  on  the:  atones,  she  took  aome  iaf  eaah  kni 
and  cllnehed  them  up^aa  if  she  ipould  bafs  graond  thaau 
She  writhed  into  some  new  pdstnre  caostap^tf :  stJAfcaiag 
tM'  arau^  SwiatiHg/them  kelbm  her  fane,  aa>  though  to 
slmt  oat- from  bar  ejea  Hw  little  ligkH  tlieio  was,  aad 
drooping  her  head,  as  if  it  were  kea^  witb^  iasopport- 
4ble  reeottectioBSrf 

"^  What/  shaU  I  OTer  do ! "  she  snd,  figiilfag  tfav  with 
helv  despair.  *^How  can  I  §d  on  as  i  am,  a  acriiitfy 
durse  to  mjrteU^a  living  disgrace  to  evwrf  oae  I  eaam 
near!"  Suddeblj she  tamed  to  mj ooaoipaiHoii.  ^Staap 
upon  mi,  kill  me  I  When  ^e  wai  jaar  ptidBv  jwi  ^<^<mi1^ 
have  thougbt  I  had  done  Iter  hasm  if  I  had  bmshed 
against  her!  in  the  streek  You^  aant  believe  ---*  whj 
should  jou  ?  -»—  a  syllable  that  oaams  oat  of  my  fips. 
b  would  be  ft  baming  shame  upon  you,  even  now,  if 
she  and  I  exchanged  a  word.  I  don't  eompkun.  I  doo^ 
fay  she  and  I  are  aKke-^I  know  there  ia  a  lonf^  kmg 
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WSJ  between  us.  I  oily  saj,  with  i^  mj  gMt  and 
wrelakedneBs  upon  •mjihead,  that  I'vtii  gnileful  lo  ber 
hom  mj  souly  and  love  bet.  Oh  doa't  Ihiok  that  all 
the  power  I  bad  of  loTing  anything,  is  quite  worn  oitli! 
Thtow  me  away,  as  all  iint  world  does.  KtU  -mer.  for 
b^g  what  I  am,  and  haTiDg  eirer  kaofwn  her;  but  doo\ 
iLink  that  of  me!'' 

He  looked  opon  ber,  while  she  Hade  this '  supfdieationy 
n  a  wild  distraetod  manner;  and,  when  ^he  was  silent, 
geodj  raised  her. 

'"Martha,*'  iaid  Mr.  Peggolty,  <^  God  forbid  as  I 
sboold  jbdge  yoo.  Forbid  as  I,  of  all  men,  ahoold  ido 
that,  my  girll  Yon  doea't  know  hidf  the  dumge  lhat% 
come,  in  ooorae  of  time,  opon  me»  when  yon  tlmik  It 
likely.  Well !  "be  pimsed  a  moment,  then  went  i  on. 
«*  Yea  doco't  uaderatttnd  hm  tis  thai  ^ns  here  igeatle- 
man  and  me  has  wished  to  speak  tto.yaft.  Yau  doen'it 
understand  what  'tu  we  has  afore  a^    I«islen  naw!" 

EUb  influenee  upon  her  was  complete.  8be  stead, 
sbrinkingly,  before  bia^  as  if  she  were  afoaid  to  meet 
hie  eyes ;  bat  ber  passionate  sorrow  was  qoite  hashed 
and  mote. 

*"}£  you  heerd,"  said  Mr.  Peggotljr,  "f  owtr  of  wJbat 
passed  between  Mas'r  Davy  and  me,  tb'  night  w4m|) 
It  snew  so  hardi  yoa  know  as  I;<haye  beenr-wheer 
not -^  fur  to  seek  my  dear  nlece^  My  dear  oieee," 
be  repeated  steadily.  ^  Far  she's  more  dear  te  ine 
now,  MaMha,  than  ever  she  was  deiv  afore." 

She  pat  her  hands  before  ber  fooe;  hot  otherwise 
veoMiiaed  4|aiet. 

*«I  have  heerd  her  tell,"  smd  Mr.  Peggot(ty»  '^ns  yop 
was  early  left  fatherless  and'  motherless,  wUh  no  ftiend 
lar  to  take,  in  a  rough  sea&ring-way«  tkw  phioe.    May- 

▼OL.  IT.  I 
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be  joa  can  giMss  tint  if  yoaVi  had  such  a  fiieod,  jm'J 
havegotuMoB  wsyiof  bciiig  Ibnd  of  h^  ki  eoorae  «f 
iime»  and  that  mjp  niece  .waft  kiender  daiftgfater-like  hi 


w 


AfltBhe  ii^as  silehtfy  tren^fin^ifae  put  her  shawl  am»- 
fbliy  about  hterv'tddng  it  nfi  /findm  tlie  grdund  Sar  ifail 
purpose. 

.  ^Wfa^jfebj^"  said  he^'^I  knowy  both  as  she  would  gi 
.to  the'>w«reld'8  'fiMe^  end  with  me,  if  sh6  doold  oobb 
see  me  again  ;  and  that  she  would  fly  to'the  wttretfi 
furdesi  end  lo  ^e^p  off ^aefj&g  Me.  1  Fot  thoo^  sbe 
'i^ntlno  ieall'tozdbubt  mj^  love,  i^d  doea'i  —  and  doenX* 
he  inepealed,  with'  a  quiet  assinance  oF  th^  troth  id  wiuit 
hesaii^  ^ thefeVrvhaaw  stepe  inland Iceepa.betwat  ua." 

I  read,  itB'  'everji<word4>ft  hisftlain  improssire  wa^  of 
delffvering^iwtel^.iiew^'e?)idenbe  ofiuff  having  theugfat 
of-'this  on6  to]pie,  in^evierfifeatuhe  it  preeehtad. 

**  Aocordtn^  to%ar  reckoniig/^  be  pfedeediod,  "^Miiir 
D»tf*s'  ii^re,  andimine,  she  ia  iik«^<opMi  daj^  to  maiLe  her 
own  podir'MMitai^v'couine!  to-  London.  We  befieTe  — 
AflwV^  Bkpy,  me,  and  all  )6ff:us -«^, thai' jdo  are  as  inno- 
cent of  everything  that  has  befell  her,  as  the  nnbon 
elifitd.' 'You've  ^poke  df  beK  bbing  pleaant^  kind,  and 
geiltfe  tn^yoQ.  Bleta  her,  I'knewHhe  was!  I  knew 
she  always  was,  to  alL  Yon'^e  thai^cful  to^  her,  and  yoa 
k>ve  her.  H«^  us  ail' you  ^a  to  Ifod  her, -and  may 
Hteafveif 'reward  you  1  *      *  J  ' 

She  looked  Mt  hid  hastily,  and  for  the  firtt  tube,  as  if 
she'  w^i^  dbubtfuT  of  what  be  biid  Md. 

''Will  you  trust  me?"  she  asked,  in  a ')aw  vmoeoi 
«skbmilKmeiiit       ^1      •-'  •       .  .:  f 

♦•Pfdl  aiid  free  J  -  skid  Mr.  Peggotiy. 

**To  speA  to  b^r,  if  I  should  ever  find  her; 
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her,  if  I  have  aAj  eUelter  ta4Uyid4YfWi>iier  '  aiid>Cliev,1 
witlKMit  her  knowledge^  ebme;  to  jou^  «nd*  b&ig  ydu  In^ 
her?"  0he  «aked  liarriedly*    .  .->    i        •        •  > 

We  bolh  Implied  together,  "<  Yes  I " 
S.     She  lifted  up  iier  e^  add ;  joltibanly  detfawedi  Md 
^0  would  detote  herself  lo  thie  task,  fbi^TMtlfaiid  iWlb*^ 
AiUy.   '  That  she .  \iMmld   niver  water  in  tt^^  never  be 
fitveried  froni  it,  niever  reliaqaisb  it  whiie  thiste  wttiany 
ehaiiee  of  hope.    If  shci  i  nwre : not i  tf^ue^  >  t9  it,  iiii^t<  the) 
object  she  aoii^  had  in  life,  which  bbond' her  to  dooMrthtng' 
devoid  of  evil,  in  its  j^aeoing:  awaj'^firoac  her^'  leavte-  her 
more  forlbm  and;  olofe  detpainog^  if  thai  were  possible, 
than  she  had  been  upon  the  river's  brink  tbat^ighi)'  aaii^ 
then  might  all  helpi»'  |iumaa  knd:Bivibey<reticivooeihter 
evermope !  ;  •'   I    :    .      •  's-    »..••   i.'     •>   I  '     .)■  ■  .•  ■    '•'- 

She  did  /  not  ^niiae^  lier  t voitei  akwe^  hernbreathv  oc^ad^ 
drOM  ufl,  but  said  Ihis/toi  the-  nightiak^^  tbeaetood  fito* 
foandlj  quiet,  loolmg  aithe:gldemjr>anBeer^j    • 

We  judged  it  expedient,  now,  to  tell  her  all  we  knewp 
whieh  I  rdcdiatedal  Ictagth.     Shi9  Hiteaed.  wilh  gt-eat 
attention,  find  with  a  hce  that  often  chat>gedy  botihad^ 
the  same  pur{k>se  in  all  its  viiijing  etpressions.     Her^ 
eyes   occasionally  filled  with   tears,  but   those   ehe  ve-:> 
pressed.,    It  sleemod  .as  if  h^r  spirit:  ipero  qdite  altera, 
and  she  could  not  be  too  quiet. 

She  asked|  wheQ  ail  wtisr  told,  atheve  wa^lreroi  td  be 
nolsmnnicated  with,  if  occasion  should  arise.  ^  Under  a' 
dull  lamp  in  the  roadt,  I  wrote ^  our  two  addresses  on:  a 
]f»f  of  mj  poeket*book,  which  I. tore  out  and  gatvetcl 
her,  and  whieb  she  pUt  in  hfer  poor  bosom.  It  asbed* 
her  where  she  liVed  herself.  i8he  said,  after,  a.  pause,  in< 
ao  place  long.    It  were  bettor  aat  to'koow.r .;  i 

Mr.   Peggottj  suggesting  to  mV  i>^  ^ 'wfaiBpeiv  wliai**^ 
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had  already  oteltfrediloBjrfed^  I  took  01^  aiy  prnw; 
bat>  I  AxmH  notpraTail  apoo  her  to  lieoept  may  tmrnj, 
nor  ooald  I  exact  any  proaibe  fvom  ber  that  db 
would  do  80  at  anotHer  liine.  I  represettted  lb  her  tbt 
Mn  PeggM^  foohl  not  he  called,  fkk  one  in  his  eto- 
diti^  poor^aad  that  the  idea  6f  her  etagagiag^  to  th'a 
seareh,  while  depending  on  her  Own  reeoar^esy  shocM 
ua  hoUu  Sim  continued  steadfast  In  this  pafticafar, 
bif  influence'  apon  her  was  eqnally  powerleas  with  obm. 
She 'gratefully  thaidrod  him,  but  reftnaine«l  tnexorable. 

^'  There  may  be  w»ork  !•  be  got,**  she  said.    ""  FQ  try." 
.  **  At  least  take  some  assistencey''  I  petemed,  "ontil 
yim  have  tried.'' 

^I  coald  not  ^  mhat  I  haTe  praaMied^  for  AMNiejr,* 
she  replied.  ^  I  could  not  take  it,  if  I  was  stanrmg. 
Tb  gire  me  money  weiild  be  to  take  away  your  Ini^ 
torteke  away  the  otrjeet  that  yov  have  giteir  me,  to  take 
away  the  only  esftain  thing  that  saves  me  from  the 
nver. 

'^  In  the  naoM  of  the  great  Jddge,''  said  I,  '^  befbn 
i^hom  you  and  aU  of  as  most  stand  at  fais  dread  tisNv 
dtsdiiss  that  terrible  ideal  We  can  all  do  same  good, 
if  we  fWlL" 

8he  tremUed^  and  her  lip  sboc^  aad  her  fmoB  wai 
paler,  as  she  answered : 

"  It  has  been  put  iato  yctor  hearts,  perhaps,  to  8aiF€  a 
wretehed  creature  Ibr  repentance.  I  am  afraid  to  thiak 
so  ;  it  seems  too  bold*  If  any  good  should  come  of  me, 
I  might  begin  to  hope ;  for  nothing  but  harm  has  erer 
oom^  of  my  deeds  yet  I  am  to  be  trastcd,  for  the  fint 
time  in  a  long  while^  with  my  miserable  life,  on  aceooat 
ef  what  you  have  giVea  am  to  try  for.  J  know  no 
and  1  can  sajf  ao  more.'' 
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Again  -she  repressed  tbe  teiirs  thai  had  begun  lo  flow  ; 
and,  potting  out  iier  tvambling  band,  and  toaehing  Mr 
Peggottjy  as  if  tbaps  was  some  healing  Tirtue  in  htm; 
went  awi^j  along  .Ihe  desolate  road.  She  had  be^n  ilV 
probablj  iur  a  long  time*  J  observed,  upon  'thatvloset 
opportunity  of  obsenratiou,  that  «he  was  worn  and  bag* 
gard,  and  that  bar  .sunken  eyes  exproMed  pmataon  and 
endnrance. 

We  followed  her  at  a  short  distance,  ^oar  way  lying  in 
Ike  same  diraetion,  ontil  we  camo  back  apto  the  lighted 
and  pepiDloos  streets.  I  had  such  implicit  oonfldence  in 
her  jdeclacation,  that  I  then  put  it  to  Mr.  Peggotty, 
whether  it  would  not  seem,  in  the  onset,  like  distrustiog 
her,  to  Ibllow  her  any  further.  He  being  'Of  the  same 
mind,  and  eqoally  reliant  on  bee,  we  suffered  her  to  take 
her  own  jDad»  and  took  ours,  wiiioh  was  towaids  High- 
gate.  He  acooipanied  me  a  good  part  of  the  way*;  and 
when  we  parted^  wilh  a  pnyer  imp  the  tneeess  of  this 
freib  .effbrC,  theno  was  a  new  and  thonghtfttl  compas- 
sion in  him  that  I  was  at  no  loss  to  interpret 

It  was  .midnigbt  arhea  I  arrived  at  home.  1  had 
reached  my  own  .gate,  and  was  .standing  listening  lbr> 
the  deep  bell  of  Saint  Paul's,  the .  sound  of  which  1 
thought  had  beaa  borne  towards  me  among  the  multi- 
tude of  striking  clocks,  when  I  was  rather  surprised  to- 
fee  that  the  door  of  my  aaot*s  cottage  was  open,  and 
(hat  a  fiunt  light  in  the  entry  was  shining  out  acroes 
Ihe  road. 

Thinking  that  my  aunt  might  have  relapsed  iato  one 
of  her  old  alarms,  and  might  be  watching  the  progress 
9f  some  imaginary  conflagration  in  the  distance,  I  went 
JO  speak  to  her.  It  was  with  very  great  surprise  that  I 
mw  f^  i0a9  standing  in  bor  little  gvfden. 
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.  H^  bad  «  gUiM  and  boUle  in  his  hand,  and  was  in  tlie 
act  of  drioking.  '  I.fitoppod  shost, <  among  the  thick  foli- 
2ige  outside,  for  the  mooa  was  up  dow«  .  though  obscured ; 
and  I  recogi^ized  tlie  man  whom  I  had  onoe.  supposed  to 
Uq  a  dehwion.  of  Mr. . Dick's,  and  had  onoe  eaooo&tered 
#ith  my  aunt  in  the  sireetd  of  .the. city* 
..  Hejwad<ea^Qg  as  mil  as  driokingi  and  seemed  io  eit 
with  a  hungry  appetite.  He  seemed  curious .  icgaidiag 
the  Qottagei  too^  as  if  it  were  the  -  first  tune  he  had  sets 
it*  Afler  stoo^ng  to  put  the-  bottie  on  the  ground,  be 
looked  .u|»  at  the  windows^  and  looked  about;  Iboagli 
with  a  edvert  and  impatient  air,:  as  if  he  wtm  anxious 
t^  be  gone.   . 

The  tight  in  the  passage  Was  obeenred  for  a  moment, 
and  my  aunt  came  out     She  was  agitated,  and  told 
some  money  into. his  hand.     I  heard:  it  chink. 
.  ''  What's  the  use  of  this  ?  "  he  deoMmded. 

■^  I  can  spare  no  more,"  returned  ay  auaU 

''  Then  I  ean't^go,"  aaid  he.  «'  Here  1  Tou  may  take 
it  back  r 

^  Tbu  had  num,'*  retnmed  my  annt^  with  grear  emo- 
tion ;  ^  how  can  you  iise  me  so  ?.  But  irhy  do  I  ask? 
It  is  because  you  know  .how  weak  i  ami  What  have 
I  lo  do,  to  fcee  my  self >  forever  ef  your  vlails,  bwt  to  aban* 
doa  you  to  yow*  deserts  ?  ^ 

^And^  why /don't  you  abaadopi  me  to  my  desefta?* 
said.  he.. 

**  Tau  ask  me  why  ! "  returned  my  aunt.  **  What  a 
heart  you  must  have  I" 

He  stood  moodily  rattling  the  nH»ey,  and  shaking  his 
head)  until  at  length  he  said  2 
;  M  Is  this  fli  you  mean  to  give  me,  then  F  " 

*^  It  is  all  I  coM-give  youi*^  said^ny  aiaat.    *^  Ton  know 
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I  have  had  losses,  and  am  poorer  tlnm  I  used  to  be.  1 
have  lokl  you  so.  Having  gol  it,  why  do  joa  give  me 
the  pain  of  loohiag  at  Jroa  i^  -  another  mometit,  and  se^e- 
ing  what  yoa  hAve  heoonl^  ?  "       ' 

**1  have  beooitie  shabby  enoagh,  if  yoti  mean  that,** 
he  said.    ""  I  lead  tbe  Kie  of  <an  owL*^  i  • 

**  You  flrippied  me  of  the  greater 'part  of  alt  I  ever 
had,"  eaid  my  aunt*-  <*  Yoo  closed  my  heart  against  the 
whole  world,  years  and  years.  Tou  treated  me  fklsely, 
ungratefully,  and  cruelly.  Gro,  and  fepent  of  it  -  Don't 
add:  new  fDJhri^  -to  the  leng^'long'  list  of  ii^nries  you 
have  ^pne>  lie  !  ** 

«  Ay  I "  he  retumoi.  «*  It's  kll  very  fine !  —  Well ! 
I  must  do  the  bcait'  I  (ian^  for  the  present,  I  suppose.** 

In  spit^  of  himself,  he  appeared  abashed'  by  my  aimt's 
indignaBt  tekrs,  and' came  sloaehing'  out  of  the  garden. 
Taking  two  or- three  quick  steps^  as 'if'  I  had  just  come 
up,  I  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  went  in  as  he  eame  out 
We  eyed  o^  another  narrOwly  In  passing,  and  with  no 
favor.  '  ' 

^  Aant,^  ^aid  I,  hwrriedly.  ''This  man  alarming  you 
again!     Let  mO  speak  to  him.     Wboishe?^ 

^  Child,"  retomed  my  aunt^  taking  my  arm,  '^oome  in, 
anddon't  apeak  to  me  for  ten  mrinfites." 

We  sat  down  in  her  little  parlor.  My  aunt  retired 
behind  the '  fouad  green  fhn  •  of  former  days,  which  was 
setewed  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  Occasionally  wiped 
her  .eyes,. for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she 
came  oat,  and  took  a  seat  beside  me« 

"  Trot,"  said  my  kunt,  calnily,  •*  it's  my  husband." 

"  Tour  hosband,  aant  ?  I  thought  he  had  been  ^ead !  * 

>'  Dead  to  me/*  retdraed  my  aunt^  ^  6ut  'Hving**^ 

1  sat  in  silent  amazement 
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'*  Betsey  Trotwood  doo't  look  a  likelj  ^abject  ftir  tk 
tender  passion,"  said  my  aunt,  composedlj,  **  but  the  tine 
wa^  Tfxyt,  wAien  she  believed  io  that  nmo  iDost  eoCirelj. 
When  she  loved  hun,  Trot,  right  weU.  When  that  wm 
no.propfof  laUachipent  and  affection  thai  she  wouUiMt 
have  given  him.  He  repaid  her,  by  breakiRg  her  fe^ 
tune,  :aod  nearly  breaking  her  heart.  So  abe  pit  al 
that  sort  of  sentiment,  once  and  forever  io  a  giavc,  mi 
filled  it  up^  and  flattened  it  down." 

^  My  dear,  good  aqnt ! " 

**  I  left  him,"  my  aunt  prooeeded,  lajing  her  hand  m 

usual  on  the  back  of  mine,  *^  generouslj.     I  may  aiy  it 

this  distance  of  time.  Trot,  that  I  left  him  generoiisij. 

He  had  been  sp  cruel  to  me,  that  I  might  have  efieded 

a  separation  on  ea^  terras  for  myself;  but  I  did  ooL 

He  soon  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  what  I  gave  hia, 

sank  lower  and  lower^  married  another  woman,  I  belieif, 

became  an  adventurer,  a  gambler^  and  a  cheat    Wbsi 

ht.is  now,  you  see.     But  he  was  a  fine^ookiBg  nii 

when'*i^iAjrried  him,"  said  my  aunt,  with  an  echo  of  her 

old  pride  ancT^a^raml^^  in  her  tone ;  ^  and  I  beiiefcd 

him  — I  wa8afco]!^to^^e%>>fMil<>^  honor!" 

She  gave  my  hand  a  squeeae,  adrf^|i^  ^^  ^>^*^ 

'*  He  is  nothing  to  me  now,  Trot,  -^  Hg^^'^'"*  notbi^f. 
But,  sooner  than  ha^ve  him  punished  forhlt^^®^"^  (** 
he  would  be  if  he  prowled  about  in  this  counF^'  '  ^ 
him  more  money  than  I  ean  afford,  at  intervals^**"  .^ 
reappears,  to  go  away.  I  was  a  fool  when  I  ^ 
him  ;  and  I  am  so  far  an  incurable  fool  on  that  aj£ 
that,  for  the  sake  of  what  I  once  believed  him  to  he\ 
wouldn't  have  even  this  shadow  of  my  idle  fimcy  haitill 

dealt  with,    ^or  I  was  in  earnest,  Trot,  if  ever  a  womai 

Mras." 
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Mj  aant  dismisaed  the  matter  with  a  heavj  sigh,  and 
smoothed  her  dress. 

** There,  my  dear!*  she^said.  "  Now,  you  know  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  all  ahoat  it.  We  won't 
^'  mention  the  subject  to  one  another  any  more ;  neither, 
■^  of  course,  will  yoil  ilientibn  !t  t6  kiyhody  else.  This  is 
'    my  gmm|»y,  Arumpy  story,  and  well  ke^  it  to  onrselTes, 


.  r 
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■    ■■    *     ''-'^  •••■■■ 

•         .    '  - ,  .      >  .  ■  ,  .      •      .  ,  1  •  .  '  •  t    < 

CHAjPTSB  XLVUl. 

^       '         DOMESTIC.  „  . 

I  LABORED  hard  at  my  book,  -without  allowiiig  it  le 
hiterfere  with  the  punctual  discharge  of  mj  newspaper 
duties ;  and  it  carae  out  and  was  very  sucoessfbL  I  was 
not  stunned  by  the  praise  which  sounded  in  my  eai?, 
notwithstanding  that  I  was  keenly  alive  to  it,  and  thought 
better  of  my  own  performance,  I  have  little  doubt,  than 
anybody  else  did.  It  has  always  been  in  my  observation 
of  human  nature,  that  a  man  who  has  any  good  reason 
to  believe  in  himself  never  flourishes  himself  before  thf 
faces  of  other  people  in  order  that  they  may  believe  in 
him.  For  this  reason,  I  retained  my  modesty  in  verj 
self-respect ;  and  the  more  praise  I  got,  the  more  I  tried 
to  deserve. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  record,  though  in  all 
other  essentials  it  is  my  written  memory,  to  pursue  the 
history  of  my  own  fictions.  They  express  themselves 
and  I  leave  them  to  themselves-  When  I  refer  to  them, 
incidentally,  it  is  only  as  a  part  of  my  progress. 

Having  some  foundation  for  believing,  by  this  time 
that  nature  and  accident  had  made  me  an  author,  I  pur 
Bued  ray  vocation  with  confidence.  Without  such  assu^ 
ance  I  should  certainly  have  left  it  alone,  and  bestowed 
my  energy  on  some  other  endeavor.  I  should  have  tried 
to  find  out  what  nature  and  accident  really  had  made 
me,  and  to  be  that,  and  nothing  else. 
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I  had  been  writing,  in  the  newspaper  and  elsewhere, 
BO  prosperously,  that  when  my  new  success  was  achieved, 
I  considered  myself  reasxyiably  entitled  to  escape  from 
the  dreary  debates.  One  joyful  night,  therefore,  I  noted 
down  the  music  of  the  parliamentary  bagpipes  for  the 
lost  time,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  since ;  though  I  still 
recognize  the  old  drone  in  the  newspapers,  without  any 
substantial  variation  (except,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more 
of  it)  all  the  livelong  session. 

I  now  write  of  the  time  when  I  had  been  married,  I 
suppo^,  about  a  year  and  a  half.  After  several  varie- 
ties of  experiment,  we  had  given  up  the  house-keeping 
as  a  bad  job.  The  house  kept  itself,  and  we  kept  a 
page.  The  principal  function  of  this  retainer  was  to 
quarrel  with  the  cook ;  in  which  respect  he  was  a  per- 
fect Whittington,  without  his  cat,  or  the  remotest  chance 
of  being  made  Lord  Mayor. 

He  appears  to  me  to  have  lived  in  a  hail  of  saucepan- 
lids.  His  whole  existence  was  a  scuffle.  He  would 
shriek  for  help  on  the  most  improper  occasions,  —  as 
when  we  had  a  little  dinner-party,  or  a  few  friends  in 
the  evening,  —  and  would  come  tumbling  out  of  the 
kitchen,  with  iron  missiles  flying  afler  him.  We  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  but  he  was  very  much  attached  to  us, 
and  wouldn't  go.  He  was  a  tearful  boy,  and  broke  into 
such  deplorable  lamentations,  when  a  cessation  of  our 
connection  was  hinted  at,  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
him.  He  had  no  mother  —  no  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
relative,  that  I  could  discover,  except  a  sister,  who  fletl 
to  America  the  moment  we  had  taken  him  off  her  hands ; 
and  he  became  quartered  on  us  like  a  horrible  y^uiig 
ehangeling.  He  had  a  lively  perception  of  his  own  un- 
^rtunate  state,  and  was  always  rubbing  his  eyes  with 
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the  sleeve  of  his  jacket,  or  stooping  to  blow  his  no5e  on 
the  extreme  corner  of  a  little  pocket-handkerchief,  whicli 
he  never  would  take  completely  out  of  his  pocket,  but 
always  economized  and  secreted. 

This  unlucky  page,  engaged  in  an  evil  hoar  at  :ix 
pounds  ten  per  annum,  was  a  source  of  continual  trouble 
to  me.  I  watched  him  as  he  grew  —  and  he  grew  like 
scarlet  beans  —  with  painful  apprehensions  of  the  time 
when  he  would  begin  to  shave ;  even  of  the  days  when 
he  would  be  bald  or  gray.  I  saw  no  prospect  of  ever 
getting  rid  of  him ;  and,  projecting  myself  into  the  future, 
used  to  think  what  an  inconvenience  he  would  be  wheu 
be  was  an  old  man. 

I  never  expected  anything  less,  than  this  unfortunate*? 
manner  of  getting  me  out  of  my  difficulty.  He  stok 
Dora's  watch,  which,  like  everything  else  belonging  to 
us,  had  no  particular  place  of  its  own ;  and,  converting  it 
into  money,  spent  the  produce  (he  was  always  a  weak- 
minded  boy)  in  incessantly  riding  up  and  down  between 
London  and  Uxbridge  outside  the  coach.  He  was  taken 
to  Bow  Street,  as  well  as  I  remember,  on  the  completion 
of  his  fifteenth  journey ;  when  four-and-sixpence,  and  a 
second-hand  fife  which  he  couldn't  play,  were  found  upoa 
his  person. 

The  surprise  and  its  consequences  would  have  been 
much  less  disagreeable  to  me  if  he  had  not  been  penitent. 
But  be  was  very  penitent  indeed,  and  in  a  peculiar  waj 
—  not  in  the  lump,  but  by  instalments.  For  example : 
(he  day  after  that  on  which  I  was  obliged  to  appear 
ngainst  him,  he  made  certain  revelations  touching  m 
ham[fer  in  the  cellar,  which  we  believed  to  be  full  of 
wine,  but  which  had  nothing  in  it  except  bottles  and 
eorks.     We  supposed  he  had  now  eased  his  mind,  aiK* 
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told  the  worst  he  knew  of  the  cook  ;  but,  a  daj  or  (wo 
afterwards,  his  conscience  sustained  a  new  twinge,  and 
he  disclosed  how  she  had  a  little  girl,  who,  early  everj 
morning,  took  away  our  bread  ;  and  also  how  he  himself 
had  been  suborned  to  maintain  the  milkman  in  coals.    In 
two  or  three  days  more,  I  was  informed  by  the  author 
ities  of  his  having  led  to  the  discovery  of  sirloins  of  beef 
among  the  kitchen-stuff,  and  sheets  in  the  rag-bag.     A 
little  while  afterwards,  he  broke  out  in  an  entirely  new 
direction,  and  confessed  to  a  knowledge  of  burglarious 
intentions  as  to  our  premises,  on  the  part  of  the  pot-boy, 
who  was  immediately  taken  up.    I  got  to  be  so  ashamed 
of  being  such  a  victim,  that  I  would  have  given  him  any 
money  to  hold  his  tongue,  or  would  have  offered  a  round 
bribe  for  his  being  permitted  to  run  away.     It  was  an 
aggravating  circumstance  in  the  case  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  this,  but  conceived  that  he  was  making  me  amends  in 
every  new  discovery :  not  to  say,  heaping  obligations  on 
my  head. 

At  last  I  ran  away  myself,  whenever  I  saw  an  emis- 
sary of  the  police  approaching  with  some  new  intel- 
ligence ;  and  lived  a  stealthy  life  until  he  was  tried  and 
ordered  to  be  transported.  Even  then  he  couldn't  be 
quiet,  but  was  always  writing  us  letters ;  and  wanted  so 
much  to  see  Dora  before  he  went  away,  that  Dora  went 
to  visit  him,  and  fainted  when  she  found  herself  insidn 
the  iron  bars.  In  short,  I  had  no  peace  of  my  life  uiiiii 
ho  was  expatriated,  and  made  (as  I  afterwards  hfMird)  h 
shepherd  of  '*  up  the  country  "  somewhare  ;  I  have  no 
geographical  idea  where* 

All  this  led  me  into  some  serious  reflections,  and  pre- 
sented our  mistakes  in  a  new  aspect ;  as  I  could  not  help 
eommunioatiqg  to  Dora  one  evening,  in  spite  of  my  ten- 
derness for  her. 
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^  My  kve,^  said  I,  ^  it  is  veiy  painful  to  me  to  think 
that  our  want  of  system  and  management,  involTes  doI 
only  ourselves  (which  we  have  got  used  to),  hot  other 
people." 

"  You  have  been  silent  for  a  long  tiaie,  and  now  joc 
ire  going  to  be  cross !  **  said  Dora. 

^  No  my  dear,  indeed !  Let  me  expUtin  to  yoa  whit 
«  mean.** 

*^  I  think  I  don't  want  to  know,"  said  Dora. 

'*  But  I  want  you  to  know,  my  love.     Put  Jip  down.* 

Dora  put  his  mose  to  mine,  and  said  **  Boh  ]  "  to  drife 
my  seriousness  away ;  but,  not  succeeding,  ordered  him 
into  his  Pagoda,  and  sat  looking  at  me,  with  her  hand« 
folded,  and  a  most  resigned  little  expression  d  counte- 
nance. 

*'  The  fact  is,  my  dear,"  I  began,  "  there  is  oontagioo 
in  us.     We  infect  every  one  about  us." 

I  might  have  gone  on  in  this  figurative  manner,  if 
Dora's  face  had  not  admonished  me  that  she  was  won- 
dering with  all  her  might  whether  I  was  going  to  pit>> 
pose  any  new  kind  of  vaccination,  or  other  medietl 
remedy,  for  this  unwholesome  state  of  ours.  Therefore 
I  checked  myself,  and  made  my  meaning  plainer. 

^  It  is  not  merely,  my  pet,"  said  I,  ^  that  we  kM 
money  and  comfort,  and  even  temper  sometimes,  by  not 
learning  to  be  more  careful ;  but  that  we  incur  the  seri- 
ous responsibility  of  spoiling  every  one  who  comes  into 
our  service,  or  has  any  dealings  witli  u.>'.  1  begin  to  be 
afraid  that  the  fault  is  not  entirely  on  one  side,  but  that 
these  people  all  turn  out  ill  because  we  don't  turn  ou! 
very  well  ourselves.*' 

'*  Oh,  what  an  accusation,"  exclaimed  Dora,  opening 
her  eyes  wide,  ^  to  say  that  you  ever  saw  me  take  goM 
iratches!    Ohl" 
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*M)r  dearest,"  I  remonstrated,  ^  don't  talk  prcpostsrouf 
nonsense !  Who  has  made  the  least  allusion  to  gold 
watches  ?  " 

^  You  did,"  returned  Dora.  *'  You  know  you  did« 
You  said  I  hadn't  turned  out  well,  and  compared  me  to 
im." 

"To  whom?"  I  asked. 

"  To  the  page,"  sobbed  Donu  '^  Oh,  jou  cruel  fellow, 
to  compare  your  affectionate  wife  to  a  transported  page  ? 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  opinion  of  me  before  we 
were  married  ?  Why  didn't  you  say,  you  hard-hearted 
thing,  that  you  were  convinced  I  was  worse  than  a  trans- 
ported page  ?  Oh,  what  a  dreadful  opinion  to  have  of 
me !     Oh,  my  goodness  I " 

"Now  Dora,  my  love,"  I  returned,  gently  trying  to 
remove  the  handkerchief  she  pressed  to  her  eyes,  *'  this 
is  not  only  veiy  ridiculous  of  you,  but  very  wrong.  In 
the  first  place,  it's  not  true." 

"  You  always  said  he  was  a  story-teller,"  sobbed  Dora. 
"  And  now  you  say  the  same  of  me !  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do!     What  shaU  I  do  1 " 

"  My  darling  girl,"  I  retorted,  "  I  really  must  entreat 
you  to  be  reasonable,  and  listen  to  what  I  did  say,  and 
do  say.  My  dear  Dora,  unless  we  learn  to  do  our  duty 
to  those  whom  we  employ,  they  will  never  learn  to  do 
their  duty  to  us.  I  am  afraid  we  present  opportunitieir 
to  people  to  do  wrong,  that  never  ought  to  be  presented. 
Even  if  we  were  as  lax  as  we  are,  in  all  our  arrangements. 
by  choice —  which  we  are  not —  even  if  we  liked  it,  and 
found  it  agreeable  to  be  so  —  which  we  don't  —  I  am 
persuaded  we  should  have  no  right  to  go  on  in  this  way. 
We  are  positively  corrupting  people.  We  are  bound  to 
litink  of  that.     I  can't  help  thinking  of  it,  Dora.     It  is  « 
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reflection  I  am  unable  to  dismiss,  and  it  sometimes  makoi 
me  very  uneasy.  There,  dear,  that's  all.  Come  nott. 
Don't  be  foolish  ! " 

Dora  wonld  not  allow  me;  for  a  long  time,  to  remove 
the  handkerchief.  She  sat  sobbing  and  murmuring  be- 
hind it,  that,  if  I  was  uneasy,  why  had  I  ever  been  mar 
ried  ?  Why  hadn't  I  said,  even  the  day  before  we  went 
lo  church,  that  I  knew  I  should  be  uneasy,  and  I  wooM 
rather  not  ?  If  I  couldn't  bear  her,  why  didn't  I  send 
her  away  to  her  aunts  at  Putney,  or  to  Julia  Mills  in 
India  ?  Julia  would  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  would  noc 
call  her  a  transported  page ;  Julia  never  had  called  her 
anything  of  the  sort.  In  short,  Dora  was  so  afflicted,  and 
so  afflicted  me  by  being  in  that  condition,  that  I  felt  it  wiu 
of  no  use  repeating  this  kind  of  effort,  though  never  w 
mildly,  and  I  must  take  some  other  course. 

What  other  course  was  left  to  take !  To  '*  form  her 
mind ! "  This  was  a  common  phrase  of  words  which 
had  a  fair  and  promising  sound,  and  I  resolved  to  form 
Dora*s  mind. 

I  began  immediately.  When  Dora  was  very  childish, 
and  I  would  have  infinitely  preferred  to  humor  her,  I 
tried  to  be  grave  —  and  disconcerted  her,  and  myself  too. 
I  talked  to  her  on  the  subjects  which  occupied  my 
thoughts;  and  I  read  Shnk^peare  to  her  —  and  fatigued 
her  to  the  last  degree.  I  accustomed  myself  to  giving 
her,  as  it  were  quite  casually,  little  scraps  of  useful  in- 
formation, or  sound  opinion  — and  she  started  from  them 
when  I  let  them  ofl',  a^  if  they  had  been  crackers.  No 
matter  how  incidentally  or  naturally  1  endeavored  to 
form  my  little  wife's  mind,  I  could  not  help  seeing  that 
she  always  had  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  I  was 
about,  and  became  a  prey  to  the  keenest  apprehensions 
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In  particular,  it  was  clear  to  me,  that  she  thought  Shak« 
speare  a  terrible  fellow.  The  formation  went  en  very 
slowly. 

I  pressed  Traddles  into  the  service  without  his  knowl- 
edge ;  and  whenever  he  came  to  see  us,  exploded  my 
mines  upon  him  for  the  edification  of  Dora  at  second 
hand.  The  amount  of  practical  wisdom  I  bestowed 
upon  Traddles  in  this  manner  was  immense,  and  of  tin 
best  quality ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  Dora  than 
to  depress  her  spirits,  and  make  her  always  nervous 
with  the  dread  that  it  would  be  her  turn  next.  I  found 
myself  in  the  condition  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  trap,  a  pit- 
fall ;  of  always  playing  spider  to  Dora*s  fly,  and  always 
pouncing  out  of  my  hole  to  her  infinite  disturbance. 

Still,  looking  forward  through  this  intermediate  stagr, 
to  the  time  when  there  should  be  a  perfect  sympathy 
between  Dora  and  me,  and  when  I  should  have  '*  formed 
her  mind  **  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  I  perseveredi  even 
for  months.  Finding  at  last,  however,  that,  although  I 
had  been  all  this  time  a  very  porcupine  or  hedgehog, 
bristling  all  over  with  determination,  I  had  effected 
nothing,  it  began  to  occur  to  me  that  perhaps  Dora's 
mind  was  already  formed. 

On  farther  consideration  this  appeared  so  likely,  that  I 
abandoned  my  scheme,  which  had  had  a  more  promising 
ap|>earance  in  words  than  in  action ;  resolving  henceforth 
I  J)  be  satisfied  with  my  child-wife,  and  to  try  to  chanj^e 
her  into  nothing  else  by  any  process.  I  was  heartily 
tired  of  being  sagacious  and  prudent  by  myself,  and  of 
S4*<'ing  my  darling  under  restraint ;  so,  I  bought  a  pretty 
pa^r  of  ear-rings  for  her,  and  a  collar  for  Jip,  and  went 
home  one  day  to  make  myself  agreeable. 

Dora  was  delighted  with  the  little  presents,  and  kissed 
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me  joyfully  ;  but,  there  was  a  shadow  between  ns,  how- 
ever slight,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  glioold 
not  be  there.  If  there  must  be  such  a  shadow  anywbrre, 
I  would  keep  it  for  the  future  in  my  own  breast 

I  sat  down  by  my  wife  on  the  sofa,  and  pat  the  ear- 
rings in  her  ears ;  and  then  I  told  her  that  I  feared  ve 
liad  not  been  quite  as  good  company  lately  as  we  used  to 
be,  and  that  the  fault  was  mine.  Which  I  sinoerely  felt, 
and  which  indeed  it  was. 

**  The  truth  is,  Dora,  my  life,"  I  said ;  ^  I  have  beeo 
trying  to  be  wise." 

^  And  to  make  me  wise  too,"  said  Dora,  timidlj 
**  Haven't  you,  Doady  ?  " 

I  nodded  assent  to  the  pretty  inquiry  of  tLe  nused 
eyebrows,  and  kissed  the  parted  lips. 

**  It's  of  not  a  bit  of  use,"  said  Dora,  shaking  her 
head,  until  the  ear-rings  rang  agun.  **  Too  know  whil 
a  little  thing  I  am,  and  wliat  I  wanted  you  to  call  nw 
from  the  first  If  you  can't  do  so,  I  am  afraid  you'U 
never  like  me.  Are  you  sure  you  don't  think,  some- 
times, it  would  have  been  better  to  have "  — 

**  Done  what,  my  dear  ?  "  For  she  made  do  effort  tr 
proceed. 

**  Nothing !  "  said  Dora. 

"  Nothing  ?  "  I  repeated. 

She  put  her  amis  round  my  neck,  and  laughed,  and 
called  herself  by  her  favorite  name  of  a  goose,  and  hid 
her  face  on  my  shoulder  in  such  a  profusion  of  curls  that 
it  was  quite  a  task  to  clear>them  away  and  see  it 

^  Don't  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
done  nothing,  than  to  have  tried  to  form  my  Uttle  wife'i 
mind  ?  "  said  I,  laughing  at  myself.  **  Is  that  the  qnesr 
tioM  ?     Yes,  indeed,  I  da" 
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*^  Ig  that  what  you  have  been  trying  ?  "  oried  Dora. 
^  Oh  what  a  shocking  boy  I  ^ 

"'  Bat  I  shall  never  try  any  more,"  said  L  ^  For  I 
love  her  dearly  as  she  is." 

"  Without  a  story  —  really  ?  "  inquired  Dora,  creeping 
closer  to  me. 

^  Why  should  I  seek  to  change/'  said  I,  ^  what  has 
been  so  precious  to  me  for  so  long!  You  never  can 
show  better  than  as  your  own  natural  self,  my  sweet 
Dora;  and  we'll  try  no  conceited  experiments!  but  go 
back  to  our  old  way,  and  be  happy." 

^  And  be  happy  I "  returned  Dora.  ^  Tes  1  All  day  I 
And  you  won't  mind  things  going  a  tiny  morsel  wrong, 
sometimes  ?  " 

**  No,  no,"  said  I.    **  We  must  do  the  best  we  can." 

^  And  you  won't  tell  me,  any  more,  that  we  make 
other  people  bad,"  coaxed  Dora ;  ^  will  you  ?  Because 
you  know  it's  so  dreadfully  cross." 

«"  No,  no,"  said  I. 

**  It's  better  for  me  to  be  stupid  than  uncomfortable, 
isn't  it?"  said  Dora. 

^  Better  to  be  naturally  Dora  than  anything  else  in 
the  world." 

^  In  the  world  !     Ah  Doady,  if  s  a  large  place  I " 

She  shook  her  head,  turned  her  delighted  bright  eyes 
up  to  mine,  kissed  me,  broke  into  a  merry  laugh,  and 
sprang  away  to  put  on  Jip's  new  collar. 

So  ended  my  last  attempt  to  make  any  change  in 
Dora.  I  had  been  unhappy  in  trying  it;  I  could  not 
endure  my  own  solitary  wisdom ;  I  could  not  reconcile 
It  with  her  former  appeal  to  me  as  my  child  wife.  ] 
resolved  to  do  what  I  could,  in  a  quiet  way,  to  improve 
dur  pro(*eeding8  myself;  but  I  foresaw  that  my  utmost 
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would  be  very  little,  or  I  must  degenerate  iDto  tlx 
Bpider  again,  and  be  forever  lying  ia  wait. 

And  the  shadow  I  have  mentioned,  that  was  not  to  be 
between  us  anj  more,  but  was  to  rest  wholly  on  mj  ova 
heart  ?     How  did  that  fall  ? 

The  old  unhappy  feeling  pervaded  my  life.  It  wis 
deepened,  if  it  were  changed  at  all ;  but  it  was  as  ande* 
fined  as  ever,  and  addressed  me  like  a  strain  of  sorrovial 
music  faintly  heard  in  the  niglit.  I  loved  my  wife 
dearly,  and  I  was  happy;  but  the  happiness  1  bad 
vaguely  anticipated,  once,  was  not  the  happiness  1  en- 
joyed, and  there  was  always  something  wanting. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  compact  I  have  made  with  myself, 
to  reflect  my  mind  on  this  paper,  I  again  examine  it, 
clo8ely,  and  bring  its  secrets  to  the  light.  What  I 
missed,  I  still  regarded  —  I  always  regarded  —  as  iome> 
thing  that  had  been  a  dream  of  my  youthful  fancy; 
that  was  incapable  of  realization ;  that  I  was  now  d»- 
covering  to  be  so,  with  some  natural  pain,  as  all  ro«o 
did.  But,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  mj 
wife  could  have  helped  me  more,  and  shared  the  manj 
thoughts  in  which  I  had  no  partner ;  and  that  this  might 
have  been  ;  I  knew. 

Between  these  two  irreconcilable  conclusions :  the  one, 
that  what  I  felt,  was  general  and  unavoidable ;  the  other, 
that  it  was  particular  to  me,  and  might  have  been  differ- 
enl :  I  balanced  curiously,  with  no  distinct  sense  of  their 
opposition  to  each  other.  When  I  thought  of  the  niry 
dreams  of  youth  that  are  incapable  of  realization,  1 
thought  of  the  better  state  preceding  manhood  that  I 
had  outgrown ;  and  then  the  contented  days  with  Agnci^ 
in  the  dear  old  house,  arose  before  me,  like  spectres  of 
the  dead,  that   might  have  some  renewal   in  anothei 
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world,  but  never  never  more  could  be  reaiumuti'il 
bere« 

Sometimes,  the  speculation  came  into  my  thoughts^ 
What  might  have  happened,  or  what  would  have  hap^ 
pened,  if  Dora  and  I  had  never  known  each  other? 
But,  she  was  so  incorporated  with  mj  existence,  that  it 
was  the  idlest  of  all  fancies,  and  would  soon  rise  out  of 
my  reach  and  sight,  like  gossamer  floating  in  the  air. 

I  always  loved  her.  What  I  am  describing,  slumbered, 
and  half  awoke,  and  slept  again,  in  the  innermost  I'e* 
cesses  of  my  mind.  There  was  no  evidence  of  it  in  me ; 
I  know  of  no  influence  it  had  in  anything  I  said  or  did.  I 
bore  the  weight  of  all  our  little  cares,  and  all  my  projects; 
Dora  held  the  pens;  and  we  both  felt  that  our  shares 
were  adjusted  as  the  case  required.  She  was  truly  fond 
of  me,  and  proud  of  me  ;  and  when  Agnes  wrote  a  few 
earnest  words  in  her  letters  to  Dora,  of  the  pride  and 
interest  with  which  my  old  friends  heard  of  my  growing 
reputation,  and  read  my  book  as  if  they  heard  me  speak- 
ing its  contents,  Dora  read  them  out  to  me  with  tears  of 
joy  in  her  bright  eyes,  and  said  I  was  a  dear  old  clever, 
famous  boy. 

^  The  first  mistaken  imptklse  of  an  undisciplined 
heart"  These  words  of  Mrs.  Strong's  were  constantly 
recurring  to  me,  at  this  time ;  were  almost  always  pres- 
ent to  my  mind.  1  awoke  with  them,'oflen,  in  the  night; 
I  remember  to  have  even  read  them,  in  dreams,  inscribed 
upon  the  walls  of  houses.  For  I  knew,  now,  that  my 
own  heart  was  undisciplined  when  I  first  loved  Dora ; 
and  that  if  it  had  been  disciplined,  it  never  could  have 
felt,  when  we  were  married,  what  it  had  felt  in  its  secret 
'experience. 

^  There  can  be  no  disparity  in  marriage,  like  nnsuita* 
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Rbility  of  mind  and  purpose,"  Those  words  I  remem- 
bered too.  I  had  endeavored  to  adapt  Dora  to  mjsei^ 
and  foand  it  impracticable.  It  remained  for  me  to  adapt 
myself  to  Dora ;  to  share  with  her  what  I  oould,  and  bt 
happy  ;  to  bear  on  my  own  sboulderg  what  I  musty  and 
be  happy  stilL  This  was  the  disapline  to  whidi  I  fzied 
to  bring  my  heart,  when  I  began  to  think.  It  made  nj 
second  year  mach  happier  than  my  first ;  and,  what  was 
better  still,  made  Dora's  life  all  sunshine. 

But,  as  that  year  wore  on,  Dora  was  not  strong.  I 
had  hoped  that  lighter  hands  than  mine  would  help  to 
mould  her  character,  and  that  a  babynsmile  apon  ber 
breast  might  change  my  child-wife  to  a  woman.  It  wis 
not  to  be.  The  spirit  fluttered  for  a  moment  oa  the 
threshold  of  its  little  prison,  and,  unconscious  of  captivitj^ 
took  wing. 

^  When  I  can  run  about  again,  as  I  used  to  do,  aunt" 
said  Dora,  '*  I  shall  make  Jip  race.  He  w  getting  qait^ 
slow  and  laay." 

**  I  suspect,  mj  dear,**  said  my  aunt,  qaietlj  woridag 
by  her  side,  **  he  has  a  worse  disorder  than  that  Age, 
Dora." 

^Do  you  think  he  U  old?"  said  Dora,  astonished. 
''Oh,  how  strange  it  seems  that  Jip  should  be  old!" 

''  It's  a  complaint  we  are  all  liable  to,  Little  One,  as 
we  get  on  in  life,"  Said  my  aunt,  cheerfully;  "  I  don't  M 
more  free  from  it  than  I  used  to  be,  I  assure  yoa." 

*'  But  Jip,"  said  Dora,  lo6king  at  him  with  compassion, 
"  even  little  Jip  I    Oh,  poor  fellow  I " 

^  I  dare  say  he'll  last  a  long  time  yet.  Blossom,"  said 
my  aunt,  patting  Dora  on  the  cheek,  as  she  leaned  out  o^ 
ber  couch  to  look  at  Jip,  who  responded  by  standing  on 
his  hind  legs,  and  balking  himself  in  various  asthmalic 
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attempts  to  scramble  up  bj  the  head  aod  shoulders  '*  He 
must  have  a  piece  of  flannel  in  his  house  this  winter,  and 
I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  came  out  quite  fresh  again,  with 
the  flowers  in  the  spring.  Bless  the  little  dog ! "  ex- 
claimed  my  aunt,  ^  if  he  had  as  many  lives  aa  a  cat,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  losing  'em  all,  he'd  bark  at  me  with 
his  last  breath,  I  believe ! " 

Dora  had  helped  him  up  on  the  sofa ;  where  he  really 
was  defying  my  aunt  to  such  a  furious  extent,  that  he 
couldn't  keep  straight,  but  barked  himself  sideways. 
The  more  my  aunt  looked  at  him,  the  more  he  re- 
proached her;  for^  she  had  lately  taken  to  spectacles, 
and  for  some  inscrutable  reason  he  considered  the  glasses 
personaL 

Dora  made  him  lie  down  by  her,  with  a  good  deal  of 
persuasion;  and  when  he  was  quiet,  drew  one  of  his 
long  ears  through  and  through  her  hand,  repeating 
thoughtfully,  <"  Even  little  Jip  I    Oh,  poor  fellow  I " 

^  His  lungs  are  good  enough,"  said  my  aunt  gayly, 
**  and  his  dislikes  are  not  at  all  feeble.  He  has  a  good 
many  years  before  him,  no  doubt.  But  if  you  want  a 
dog  to  race  with.  Little  Blossom,  he  has  lived  too  well 
for  that,  and  Fll  give  yon  one." 

<"  Thank  yon,  aunt,"  said  Dora,  faintly.  *"  But  don't, 
please  I" 

**  No  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  taking  off  her  spectacles. 

'*  I  couldn't  have  any  other  dog  but  Jip,"  said  Dora. 
"  Tt  would  be  so  nnkind  to  Jip !  Besides,  I  couldn't 
be  snch  friends  with  any  other  dog  but  Jip;  because 
he  wouldn't  have  known  me  before  I  was  married,  and 
wouldn't  have  barked  at  Doady  when  he  first  came  ta 
our  house.  I  couldn't  care  for  any  other  dog  but  Jip,  I 
am  afraid,  aunt." 
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'*  To  be  sure ! "  said  my  aunt,  patting  her  cheek  agaia 
**  You  are  right." 

"  You  are  not  offended,"  said  Dora.     "  Are  yon  ?" 

'*  Why,  what  a  sensitive  pet  it  i:^ ! "  cried  my  tunt, 
bending  over  her  affectionately.  *^  To  think  that  I  ooold 
be  offended ! " 

^No,  no,  I  didn't  really  think  so,"  retamed  Don; 
**  but  I  am  a  little  tired,  and  it  made  me  silly  for  t  mo- 
ment —  I  am  always  a  silly  little  thing,  joa  know ;  bm 
it  made  me  more  silly  —  to  talk  about  Jip.  He  hai 
known  me  in  all  that  has  happened  to  mc,  haven^t  joq, 
Jip  ?  And  I  couldn't  bear  to  slight  him,  becaase  he  was 
a  little  altered  —  could  I,  Jip?" 

Jip  nestled  closer  to  his  mistress,  and  lazily  Heked 
her  hand. 

^  You  are  not  so  old,  Jip,  are  you,  that  yoall  leave 
your  mistress  yet,"  said  Dora.  "  We  may  keep  one  an- 
other company,  a  little  longer ! " 

My  pretty  Dora !  When  she  came  down  to  dinner  ori 
the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  was  so  glad  to  see  old  Traddki 
(who  always  dined  with  us  on  Sunday),  we  tliought  8be 
would  be  ^  running  about  as  she  used  to  do,"  in  a  few 
days.  But  they  said,  wait  a  few  days  more ;  and  then, 
wait  a  few  days  more ;  and  still  she  neither  ran  nor 
walked.  She  looked  very  pretty,  and  was  very  merry; 
but  the  little  feet  that  used  to  be  so  nimble  when  they 
ianced  round  Jip,  were  dull  and  motionless. 

I  began  to  carry  her  down-stairs  every  morning,  and 
up-stairs  every  night  She  would  clasp  me  round  the 
neck  and  laugh,  the  while,  as  if  I  did  it  for  a  wager. 
Jip  would  bark  and  caper  round  us,  and  go  on  before, 
and  look  back  on  the  landing,  breathing  short,  to  see  that 
wc  were  coming.     My  aunt,  the  best  and  most  rbeerfbl 
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til 


•f  nurses,  would  trudge  after  us,  a  moving  mass  of  shawls 
and  pillows.  Mr.  Dick  would  not  have  relinquished  hi^ 
post  of  candle-bearer  to  anj  one  alive.  Traddles  would 
be  oflen  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  looking  on,  and 
taking  charge  of  spoi*tive  messages  from  Dora  to  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world.  We  made  quite  a  gaj  proces 
sion  of  it,  and  my  child-wife  was  the  gajest  there. 

But,  sometimes,  when  I  took  her  up,  and  felt  that  she 
was  lighter  in  my  arms,  a  dead  blank  feeling  came  upon 
ine,  as  if  I  were  approaching  to  some  frozen  region  yet 
unseen,  that  numbed  my  life.  I  avoided  the  recognition 
of  this  feeling  by  any  name,  or  by  any  communing  with 
nay  self;  until  one  night,  when  it  was  very  strong  upon 
me,  and  my  aunt  had  left  her  with  a  parting  cry  of 
'^  Gk)od-night,  Little  Blossom,"  I  sat  down  at  my  de^k 
alone,  and  cried  to  think,  O  what  a  fatal  name  it  was, 
and  how  the  blossom  withered  in  its  bloom  upon  the 
tree! 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

I  AM  XNYOLYSD  Uf   MT8TERT. 

I  RBOBIYBD  one  morning  by  the  poet,  the  fbUowing 
letter,  dated  Canterbury,  and  addressed  to  me  at  Dodor^ 
Commons ;  which  I  read  with  some  surprise : 

^  Mt  dbar  Sir, 

^  Circumstances  beyond  my  indiTidaal  control 
have,  for  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  effected  a  sever- 
ance of  that  intimacy  which,  in  the  limited  opportunities 
conceded  to  me  in  the  midst  of  my  professional  duties  ol 
contemplating  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  past,  tinged 
by  the  prismatic  hues  of  memory,  has  ever  afforded  me, 
as  it  ever  must  continue  to  afford,  gratifying  emotions  of 
no  common  description^     This  fact,  my  dear  sir,  com- 
bined with  the  distinguished   elevation  to  which  jour 
talents  have  raised  you,  deters  me  from  presuoiing  tu 
aspire  to  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  companion  of  my 
youth,  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Copperfield !    It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  name  to  which  I  do  myi«If 
the  honor  to  refer,  will  ever  be  treasured  among  the 
muniments  of  our  house  (I  allude  to  the  archives  con- 
nected   with   our    former    lodgers,   preserved    by   Mrs. 
Micawbcr),  with  sentiments  of  personal  esteem  amount 
ing  to  affection. 

"  It  is  not  for  one  situated,  through  his  original  erroii 
and  a  fortuitous  combination  of  unpropitioua  events,  as  it 
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the  foundered  Bark  (if  he  maj  be  allowed  to  assume  so 
maridme  a  denomination),  who  now  takes  up  the  pen  to 
address  you  —  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  for  one  so  circum- 
stanced, to  adopt  the  language  of  compliment,  or  of  con- 
gratulation.  That,  he  leaves  to  abler  and  to  purer  hands. 

'*  If  your  more  important  avocations  should  admit  of 
your  ever  tracing  these  imperfect  characters  thus  far  — 
which  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  as  circumstances  arise  -— 
you  will  naturally  inquire  by  what  object  am  I  influ- 
enced, then,  in  inditing  the  present  missive  ?  Allow  me 
to  say  that  I  fully  defer  to  the  reasonable  character  of  • 
that  inquiry,  and  proceed  to  develop  it ;  premising  that 
it  is  not  an  object  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 

"  Without  more  directly  referring  to  any  latent  ability 
that  may  possibly  exist  on  my  part,  of  wielding  the  thun- 
derbolt, or  directing  the  devouring  and  avenging  flame 
in  any  quarter,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  in  pass- 
ing, that  my  brightest  visions  are  forever  dispelled-^ 
that  my  peace  is  shattered  and  my  power  of  enjoyment 
destroyed  —  that  my  heart  is  no  longer  in  the  right 
place  — -  and  that  I  no  more  walk  erect  before  my  fel- 
low-man. The  canker  is  in  the  flower.  The  cup  is  bit- 
ter to  the  brim.  The  worm  is  at  his  work,  and  will  soon 
dispose  of  his  victim.  The  sooner  the  bettor.  But  T 
will  not  digress. 

^  Placed  in  a  mental  position  of  peculiar  painfuljess, 
l>eyond  the  assuaging  reach  even  of  Mrs.  Micawbtr's 
influence,  though  exercised  in  the  tripartite  character  of 
woman,  wife  and  mother,  it  is  my  intention  to  fly  from 
myself  for  a  short  period,  and  devote  a  respite  of  eigbt- 
and-forty  hours  to  revisiting  some  metropolitan  scenes 
of  past  enjoyment  Among  other  havens  of  domestic 
tranquillity  and  peace  of  mind,  my  feet  will  naturally 
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tend  towards  the  King's  Bench  Prison.  lu  stating  thu 
I  shall  be  (D.  V.)  on  tlie  outside  of  the  south  wall  of 
that  place  of  incarceration  on  civil  procesa,  the  day  afler 
to-morrow,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  precisely,  mj  djed 
in  this  epistolary  communication  is  accomplished. 

^  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  soliciting  m  j  former  friend 
Mr.  Copperfield,  or  my  former  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Trad- 
dies  of  the  Inner  Temple,  if  that  gentleman  is  still  ei- 
istent  and  forthcoming,  to  condescend  to  meet  me,  and 
renew  (so  far  as  may  be)  our  past  relations  of  the  olden 
time.  I  confine  myself  to  throwing  oat  the  observation, 
that,  at  the  hour  and  place  I  have  indicated,  may  be 
found  such  ruined  vestiges  as  yet 

^  Remain, 
•*0f 
«A 

**  Fallen  Tower,-^ 

^WlLKINS   MlCA^^EB. 

^  p.  S.  It  may  be  advisable  to  superadd  to  the  abov«, 
the  statement  that  Mrs.  Micawber  is  not  in  confidentiai 
possession  of  my  intentions.*' 

I  read  the  letter  over  several  times.  Making  doe 
allowance  for  Mr.  Micawber's  lofly  style  of  compo^ 
tion,  and  for  the  extraordinary  relish  with  which  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  long  letters  on  all  possible  and  impof^st- 
ble  occasions,  I  still  believed  that  something  important 
Lay  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  this  roundabout  communica- 
don.  I  put  it  down,  to  think  about  it ;  and  took  it  op 
again,  to  read  it  once  more ;  and  was  still  pursuing  it, 
when  Traddles  found  me  in  the  height  of  my  perplexity. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  **  I  never  was  better  pissed 
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to  see  jou.  You  come  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
«ober  judgment  at  a  most  opportune  time.  I  have  re* 
ceived  a  very  singular  letter,  Traddles,  from  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber," 

"  No  ?  "  cried  Traddles.  "  You  don't  say  so  ?  And 
I  have  received  one  from  Mrs.  Micawber  I  " 

With  that,  Traddles,  who  was  flushed  with  walking, 
nnd  whose  hair,  under  the  combined  effects  of  exercise 
and  excitement,  stood  on  end  as  if  be  saw  a  cheerful 
ghost,  produced  his  letter  and  made  an  exchange  with 
ine.  I  watched  him  into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Micawber's 
letter,  and  returned  the  elevation  of  eyebrows  witn  which 
he  said  ^ '  Wielding  the  thunderbolt,  or  directing  the  de- 
vouring and  avenging  flame  I '  Bless  me,  Ck>pperfleld ! " 
•—  and  then  entered  on  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Micawber's 
epistle. 

It  ran  thus : 

<«  My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Thomas  Traddles,  and  if  he 
should  still  remember  one  who  formerly  had  the  happi- 
ness of  being  well  acquainted  with  him,  may  I  beg  a  few 
moments  of  his  leisure  time  ?  I  assure  Mr.  T.  T.  that 
I  would  not  intrude  upon  his  kindness,  were  I  in  any 
other  position  than  on  the  confines  of  distraction. 

'*  l*hough  harrowing  to  myself  to  mention,  the  aliena* 
tion  of  Mr.  Micawber  (formerly  so  domesticated)  from 
his  wife  and  family,  is  the  cause  of  my  addressing  my  un- 
happy appeal  to  Mr.  Traddles,  and  soliciting  his  best  in- 
dulgence. Mr.  T.  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
ehange  in  Mr.  Micawber's  conduct,  of  his  wildness,  of  his 
violence.  It  has  gradually  augmented,  until  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  aberration  of  intellect  Scarcely  a 
day  passes,  I  assure  Mr.  Traddles,  on  which  some  par 
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Dxysni  does  not  take  place.  Mr.  T.  will  not  require  nic 
to  depict  my  feelings,  when  I  inform  him  that  I  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  hear  Mr.  Micawber  assert  that  be 
has  sold  himself  to  the  D.  Mystery  and  secrecy  hsivt 
long  been  his  principal  characteristic,  have  long  repLiced 
unlimited  confidence*  The  slightest  provocation,  eren 
being  asked  if  there  is  anything  he  would  prefer  for  diu- 
ner,  causes  him  to  express  a  wish  for  a  separatioo. 
Last  night  on  being  childishly  solicited  for  twopence, 
to  buy  *  lemon-stunners  *  —  a  local  sweetmeat  —  he  pre- 
sented an  oyster-knife  at  the  twins ! 

**  I  entreat  Mr.  Traddles  to  bear  with  me  in  entering 
into  these  details.  Without  them,  Mr.  T.  would  indeed 
find  it  difficult  to  form  the  faintest  conception  of  my 
heart-rending  situation. 

**  May  I  now  venture  to  confide  to  Mr.  T.  the  purport 
of  my  letter  ?  Will  he  now  allow  me  to  throw  myself 
on  his  friendly  consideration  ?  Oh  yes,  for  I  know  bis 
heart  1 

*'  The  quick  eye  of  affection  is  not  easily  blinded,  when 
of  the  female  sex.  Mr.  Micawber  is  going  to  London. 
Though  he  studiously  concealed  his  hand,  this  morning 
before  breakfast,  in  writing  the  direction-card  which  he 
attached  to  the  little  brown  valise  of  happier  days,  the 
eagle-glance  of  matrimonial  anxiety  detected  d,  o,  n,  dis- 
tinctly traced.  The  West-End  destination  of  the  coach, 
is  the  Golden  Cross.  Dare  I  fervently  implore  Mr.  T 
to  see  my  misguided  husband,  and  to  reason  with  him  ? 
Darn  I  ask  Mr.  T.  to  endeavor  to  step  in  between  Mr. 
Micuwber  and  his  agonized  family  ?  Oh  no,  for  that 
wuuld  be  too  much  ! 

*'  If  Mr.  Copperfield  should  yet  remember  one  oo* 
known  to  fame,  will  Mr.  T.  take  charge  of  my  imalter* 
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able  regards  and  similar  entreaties?  In  any  case,  ho 
will  have  the  benevolence  to  consider  this  communica- 
tion ttrictly  privcUCy  cmd  on  no  account  whatever  to  be 
alluded  to,  however  distantly,  in  the  presence  of  Mr,  Mi* 
eawber.  If  Mr,  T.  should  ever  reply  to  it  (which  I  can 
not  but  feel  to  be  most  improbable),  a  letter  addressed  to 
M.  £.,  Post  Office.  Canterbury,  will  be  fraught  with  less 
painful  consequences  than  any  addressed  immediately  to 
one,  who  subscribes  herself,  in  extreme  distress, 

**  Mr.  Thomas  Traddli^'s  respectful  friend  and  sup^ 
pliant, 

'^EmMA    MlOAlfBER." 

*"  What  do  you  think  of  that  letter  ?  "  said  Traddles, 
casting  his  eyes  upon  me,  when  I  had  read  it  twice. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  the  other  ?  "  said  I.  For  he 
was  still  reading  it  with  knitted  brows. 

**I  think  that  the  two  together,  Copperfif^ld,"  replied 
Traddles,  ''mean  more  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber 
usually  mean  in  their  correspondence  —  but  I  don't 
know  what.  They  are  both  written  in  good  faith,  1 
have  DO  doubt,  and  without  any  collusion.  Poor  thing!" 
he  was  now  alluding  to  Mrs.  Micawber's  letter,  and  we 
were  standing  side  by  side  comparing  the  two ;  ''  it  will 
be  a  charity  to  write  to  her,  at  all  events,  and  tell  her 
that  we  will  iiot  fail  to  see  Mr.  Micawber.** 

I  acceded  to  this,  the  more  readily,  because  I  now  nv 
preached  myself  with  having  treated  her  former  letter 
rather  lightly.  It  had  set  me  thinking  a  good  deal  at 
the  time,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  its  place ;  but  my  ab- 
sorption in  my  own  affairs,  my  experience  of  the  family, 
and  my  hearing  nothing  more,  had  gradually  ended  in 
my  dismissing  the  subject.     I  had  often  thought  of  the 
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Micawbers,  but  chiefly  to  wonder  what  **  pecaniarr  !» 
bilities  '*  they  were  establishing  in  Canterbary,  and  M 
recall  how  shy  Mr.  Micawber  was  of  me  when  be  be- 
came clerk  to  Uriah  Heep. 

However,  I  now  wrote  a  comforting  letter  to  Mn. 
Micawber,  in  onr  joint  names,  and  we  botb  signed  It 
As  we  walked  into  town  to  post  it,  Traddles  and  I  bfid 
a  long  conference,  and  launched  into  a  number  of  s^ 
ulations,  which  I  need  not  repeat.  We  took  my  aunt 
into  our  counsels  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  our  only  decided 
conclusion  was,  that  we  would  be  very  punctual  in  keep- 
ing Mr.  Micawber's  appointment. 

Although  we  appeared  at  the  stipulated  place  a  qoar 
ter  of  an  hour  before  the  time,  we  found  Mr.  Micawber 
already  there.  He  was  standing  with  his  arms  folded 
over  against  the  wall,  looking  at  the  spikes  on  the  top, 
with  a  sentimental  expression,  as  if  thej  were  the  in- 
terlacing boughs  of  trees  that  bad  shaded  htm  in  kif 
youth. 

When  we  accosted  him,  his  manner  was  sometbiog 
more  confused,  and  something  less  genteel  than  of  yore. 
He  had  relinquished  his  legal  suit  of  black  for  the  par- 
poses  of  this  excursion,  and  wore  the  old  sartoot  and 
tights,  but  not  quite  with  the  old  air.  He  gradoally 
picked  up  more  and  more  of  it  as  we  conversed  with 
him ;  but,  his  very  eye-glass  seemed  to  hang  less  easily, 
and  his  shirt-collar,  though  still  of  the  old  fbrmidallo 
dimensions,  rather  drooped. 

**  Gentlemen  ! "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  after  the  first  sal- 
utations, **  you  are  friends  in  need,  and  friends  indeed. 
Allow  me  to  offer  my  inquiries  with  reference  to  the 
ohysical  welfare  of  Mrs.  Copperfield  in  e$$&,  and  Mr& 
Traddles  in  pone,  —  presuming,  that  is  to  say,  tliat  my 
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friend  Mr.  Traddles  is  not  jet  united  to  the  object  o^ 
his  affections,  for  weal  and  for  woe." 

We  acknowledged  his  politeness,  and  made  suitable 
replies.  He  then  directed  our  attention  to  the  wall, 
and  was  beginning  ''I  assure  you  gentlemen,''  when 
I  ven'ured  to  object  to  that  ceremonious  form  of  ad- 
dress, and  to  beg  that  he  would  speak  to  us  in  the  old 
waj. 

**  Mj  dear  Copperfield,"  he  returned,  pressing  my 
hand,  ^  your  cordiality  overpowers  me.  This  reception 
of  a  shattered  fragment  of  the  Temple  once  called  Man 
—  if  I  may  b^  permitted  so  to  express  myself  —  be- 
speaks a  heart  that  is  an  honor  to  our  common  nature. 
I  was  about  to  observe  that  I  again  behold  the  serene 
spot  where  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  existence 
fleeted  by." 

''Made  so,  I  am  sure,  by  Mrs.  Micawber,"  said  L 
"  I  hope  she  is  well  ?  " 

''Thank  you,**  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  whose  face 
clouded  at  this  reference,  "  she  is  but  so-so.  And  this," 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  nodding  his  head  sorrowfully,  "  is 
the  Bench  1  Where,  for  the  first  time  in  many  re- 
volving years,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  pecuniary 
liabilities  was  not  proclaimed,  from  day  to  day,  by  im- 
poi  tunate  voices  declining  to  vacate  the  passage  ;  where 
il  ere  was  no  knocker  on  the  door  for  any  creditor  to 
uppeal  to ;  where  personal  service  of  process  was  not 
required,  and  detainers  were  merely  lodged  at  the  gate 
Gentlemen."  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  "  when  the  shadow  of 
that  ironwork  on  the  summit  of  the  brick  structure  has 
been  reflected  on  the  gravel  of  the  Parade,  I  have  seen 
my  children  thread  the  mazes  of  the  intricate  pattern, 
fvoiding  tht^  dark  marks.  I  have  been  familiar  with 
vou  nr.  6 
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every  stone  in  the  place.      If  I  betntj  weakness,  yoi 
will  know  how  to  excuse  me.** 

^  We  liave  all  got  on  in  Hfe  since  then,  Mr.  Micav* 
ber,"  said  L 

''Mr.  Copperfield,**  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  bHteriy, 
*'when  I  was  an  inmate  of  that  retreat  I  could  look 
my  fellow-man  in  the  face,  and  punch  his  head  if  be 
offended  me.  My  fellow-man  and  myself  are  no  loogsr 
on  those  glorious  terms!" 

Turning  from  the  building  in  a  downcast  manner, 
Mr.  Micawber  accepted  my  proffered  arm  on  one  side, 
and  the  proffered  arm  of  Traddles  on  the  other,  and 
walked  away  between  os. 

'^  There  are  some  landmarks,"  observed  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, looking  fondly  back  over  his  shoulder,  ^  on  the  road 
to  the  tomb,  which,  but  for  the  impiety  of  th<t  aspin- 
tion,  a  man  would  wish  never  to  have  passed.  Such 
is  the  Bench  in  my  checkered  career.'' 

''  Oh,  you  are  in  low  spirits,  Mr.  Micawber,**  aaid  Trad- 
dles. 

^  I  am,  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Micawber. 

^  I  hope,"  said  Traddles,  ^  it  is  not  because  you  have 
conceived  a  dislike  to  the  law  — for  I  am  a  lawyer  my- 
self, you  know." 

Mr.  Micawber  answered  not  a  word. 

^  How  is  our  friend  Heep,  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I| 
after  a  silence. 

'*  My  dear  Copperfleld,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  bursl- 
ing  into  a  state  of  much  excitement,  and  turning  pale, 
^  if  you  ask  after  my  employer  as  your  friend,  I  am  sorry 
for  it ;  if  you  ask  after  him  as  mjf  friend,  I  sardonically 
smile  at  it.  In  whatever  capacity  you  ask  after  my  em- 
ployer, I  beg,  without  offence  to  you,  to  limit  my  reply 
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U>  this  —  that  whatever  his  state  of  health  may  he,  hii 
appearance  is  foxy:  not  to  say  diaholical.  You  will 
allow  me,  as  a  private  individual,  to  decline  pursuing  a 
subject  which  has  lashed  me  to  the  utmost  verge  of 
desperation  in  my  professional  capacity." 

I  expressed  my  regret  for  having  innocently  touched 
opon  a  theme  that  roused  him  so  much.  ^  May  I  ask," 
aaid  I,  ^  without  any  hazard  of  repeating  the  mistake, 
Low  my  old  friends  Mr.  and  Miss  Wickfield  are  ?  " 

^  Miss  Wickfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  now  turning 
red,  "  is,  as  she  always  is,  a  pattern,  and  a  bright  ex- 
ample. My  dear  Copperfield,  she  is  the  only  starry  spot 
in  a  miserable  existence.  My  respect  for  that  young 
lady,  my  admiration  of  her  character,  my  devotion  to  her 
for  her  love  and  truth,  and  goodness !  —  Take  me/' 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  *^down  a  turning,  for,  upon  my 
soul,  in  my  present  state  of  mind  I  am  not  equal  to 
this !  " 

We  wheeled  him  off  into  a  narrow  street,  where  he 
took  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  a  wall.  If  I  looked  as  gravely  at  him  as  Trad- 
dies  did,  he  must  have  found  our  company  by  no  means 
inspiriting. 

**  It  is  my  fate,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  unfeignedly  sob- 
bing, but  doing  even  that,  with  a  shadow  of  the  old 
expression  of  doing  something  genteel ;  ^  it  is  my  fate, 
gentlemen,  that  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature  have 
become  reproaches  to  me.  My  homage  to  Miss  Wick 
field,  is  a  flight  of  arrows  in  my  bosom.  You  had  bet- 
ter Iea>e  me,  if  you  please,  to  walk  the  earth  as  a 
vagabond.  The  worm  will  settle  my  business  in  double- 
quick  time." 

Without  attending  to  this  invocation,  we  stood  by,  on 
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til  he  put  up  his  pocket-handkerchief,  pulled  up  his  ^hiil* 
collar,  and,  io  delude  any  person  in  the  Deighborbood 
who  might  have  been  observing  him,  hummed  a  tuM 
with  his  hat  very  much  on  one  side.     I  then  menlieiieJ 

—  not  knowing  what  might  be  lost  if  we  lost  sight  o( 
him  yet  —  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce him  to  my  aunt,  if  he  would  ride  out  to  Iliglt* 
gate,  where  a  bed  was  at  his  service. 

*^  Tou  shall  make  us  a  glass  of  your  own  punch,  Mr. 
Micawber,"  said  I,  **  and  forget  whatever  you  have  od 
your  mind,  in  pleasanter  reminiscences." 

^  Or,  if  confiding  anything  to  friends  will  be  more 
likely  to  relieve  you,  you  shall  impart  it  to  us,  Mr. 
Micawber,"  said  Traddles,  prudently. 

**  Gentlemen,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  '*  do  with  mc 
as  you  will!  I  am  a  straw  upon  the  surface  of  the 
deep,  and  am  tossed  in  all  directions  by  the  elephants 

—  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  should  have  said  the  elements." 
We  walked  on,  arm-in-arm,  again ;    found  the  coach 

in  the  act  of  starting;  and  arrived  at  Highgate  with- 
out encountering  any  difficulties  by  the  way.  I  was  very 
uneasy  and  very  uncertain  in  my  mind  what  to  say  or 
do  for  the  best  —  so  was  Traddles,  evidently.  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber was  for  the  most  part  plunged  into  deep  gloom, 
lie  occasionally  made  an  attempt  to  smarten  himself^ 
und  hum  the  fag-end  of  a  tune ;  but  his  relapses  into 
profound  melancholy  were  only  made  the  more  impre.<- 
bive  by  the  mockery  of  a  hat  exceedingly  on  one  side, 
and  a  shirt-collar  pulled  up  to  his  eyes. 

We  went  to  my  aunt's  house  rather  than  to  mine,  be* 
cause  of  Dora's  not  being  well.  My  aunt  presented 
herself  on  being  sent  for,  and  welcomed  Mr.  Micawber 
with  gracious  cordiality.    Mr.  Micawber  ki-sed  her  bund. 
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retired  to  the  window,  and  pulling  oat  his  pocket-hand 
korchief,  had  a  mental  wrestle  with  himself. 

Mr.  Dick  was  at  home.  He  was  hj  nature  so  ex- 
ceedingly compassionate  of  any  one  who  seemed  to  be 
ill  at  ease,  and  was  so  quick  to  find  any  such  person 
out,  that  he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Micawber,  at  leas^ 
half  a  dozen  times  in  five  minutes.  To  Mr.  Micawber, 
in  his  trouble,  this  warmth,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger, 
was  do  extremely  touching,  that  he  could  only  say,  ou 
the  occasion  of  each  successive  shake,  ^My  dear  sir, 
you  overpower  me!'*  Which  gratified  Mr.  Dick  so 
much,  that  he  went  at  it  again  with  greater  vigor  than 
before. 

"  The  friendliness  of  this  gentleman,"  said   Mr.  Mi- 
i  cawber  to  my  aunt,  "  if  you  will  allow  me,  mn'am,  to 
;  cull  a  figure  of  speech  from  the  vocabulary  of  our  coarser 
national  sports  —  floors  me.     To  a  man,  who  is  strug- 
gling with  a  complicated  burden  of  perplexity  and  di»* 
quiet,  such  a  reception  is  trying,  I  assure  you." 

**  My  friend  Mr.  Dick,"  replied  my  aunt,  proudly,  **  is 
not  a  common  man."   ' 

**  That  I  am  convinced  of,"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "  My 
dear  sir ! "  for  Mr.  Dick  was  shaking  hands  with  him 
again ;  **  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  cordiality ! " 

•*  How  do  you  find  yourself  ? "  said  Mr.  Dick,  with 
un  anxious  look. 

^  Indifferent,  my  dear  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber 
sighing. 

**  You  must  keep  up  your  spirits,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  "  and 
■jiake  yourself  as  comfortable  as  possible." 

Mr.  Micawber  was  quite  ^overcome  by  these  friendly 
vords,  and  by  finding  Mr.  Dick's  hand  again  within  his 
uwn.     "  It  has  been  my  lot,"  he  observed,  "  to  meet,  in 
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the  diversified  panorama  of  human  existeooe,  with  v. 
Dccasionai  oasis,  but  never  with  one  so  green,  so  gs^ 
ing,  as  the  present  1" 

At  another  time  I  should  have  been  amused  bj  thk, 
but  I  felt  that  we  were  all  constrained  and  uneasy,  ud 
I  watched  Mr.  Micawber  so  anxiously,  in  his  TidQi- 
tions  between  an  evident  disposition  to  reveal  somethia^ 
and  a  counter-disposition  to  reveal  nothing,  that  I  wm 
in  a  perfect  fever.  Traddles,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  hit 
chair,  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  his  hair  more  em- 
phatically ei*ect  than  ever,  stared  by  turns  at  the  groood 
and  at  Mr.  Micawber,  without  so  much  as  attemptii^ 
to  put  in  a  word.  My  aunt,  though  I  saw  that  ber 
shrewdest  observation  was  concentrated  on  her  new 
guest,  had  more  useful  possession  of  her  wits  than  either 
of  us ;  for  she  held  him  in  conversation,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  talk,  whether  he  liked   it  or  not 

^  You  are  a  very  old  friend  of  my  nephew's,  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber," said  my  aunt  *^  I  wish  I  had  had  the  pleasura 
of  seeing  you  before." 

*^  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  I  wish  I  had  had 
the  hpnor  of  knowing  you  at  an  earlier  period.  I  wai 
not  always  the  wreck  you  at  present  behold." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Micawber  and  your  family  are  weO, 
sir,"  said  my  aunt 

Mr.  Micawber  inclined  his  head.  ^  They  are  ai 
well,  ma'am,"  he  desperately  observed,  afler  a  pause, 
'*as  Aliens  and  Outcasts  can  ever  hope  to  be." 

*'  Lord  bless  you,  sir ! "  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  her  ab- 
rupt way.     "  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

**  The  subsistence  of  my  family,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr. 
Micawber,  "trembles  in  the  balance.     My  employer"  — 

Here  Mr.  Micawber  provokingly  left  off;  and  b^ao 
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lo  peel  the  lemons  that  had  been  under  mj  directions  set' 
before  him,  together  with  all  the  other  appliances  he 
used  in  making  punch. 

^  Your  employer,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  jogging 
his  arm  as  a  gentle  reminder. 

**  My  good  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  **  you  recall 
me.  I  am  obliged  to  you."  They  shook  hands  again. 
•*  My  employer,  ma'am  —  Mr.  Heep  —  once  did  me  the 
favor  to  observe  to  me,  that  if  I  were  not  in  the  receipt 
of  the'  stipendiary  emoluments  appertaining  to  my  en- 
gagement with  him,  I  should  probably  be  a  mountebank 
about  the  country,  swallowing  a  sword-blade,  and  eating 
the  devouring  element.  For  anything  that  I  can  per- 
ceive to  the  contrary,  it  is  still  probable  that  my  children 
may  be  reduced  to  seek  a  livelihood  by  personal  contor- 
tion, while  Mrs.  Micawber  abets  their  unnatural  feats, 
by  playing  the  barrel-organ." 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  a  random  but  expressive  flourish 
of  his  knife,  signified  that  these  performances  might  be 
expected  to  take  place  after  he  was  no  more ;  then  re- 
sumed his  peeling  with  a  desperate  air. 

My  aunt  leaned  her  elbow  on  the  little  round  table 
that  she  usually  kept  beside  her,  and  eyed  hun  atten- 
tively. Notwithstanding  the  aversion  with  which  I  re- 
garded the  idea  of  entrapping  him  into  any  disclosure  he 
was  not  prepared  to  make  voluntarily,  I  should  have 
taken  him  up  at  this  point,  but  for  the  strange  proceed- 
ings in  which  I  saw  him  engaged  ;  whereof  his  putting  the 
lemon-peel  into  the  kettle,  the  sugar  into  the  snufier-tray, 
the  spirit  into  the  empty  jug,  and  confidently  attempting 
ID  pour  boiling  water  out  of  a  candlestick,  were  among 
*he  mast  remarkable.  I  saw  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand, 
vid  it  came.    He  clattered  aU  his  means  and  implements 
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U>gether,  rose  from  his  chair,  pulled  out  his  pod^et-bjind- 
kerchief,  and  burst  into  tears. 

^Mj  dear  Copperfield,*'  said  Mr.  Micawber,  behind 
his  handkerchief,  "this  is  an  occapation,  of  all  others, 
requiring  an  untroubled  mind,  and  self-respect.  I  can- 
not perform  it.     It  is  out  of  the  question." 

"  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the  matter?  Praj 
speak  out     You  are  among  friends." 

^  Among  friends,  sir!"  repeated  Mr.  DtGcawber;  v\i 
all  he  had  reserved  came  breaking  out  of  him.  ''Good 
heavens,  it  is  principally  because  I  am  among  friends 
that  my  state  of  mind  is  what  it  is.  What  is  the  matter, 
gentlemen  ?  What  is  not  the  matter  ?  Villan j  is  the 
matter;  baseness  is  the  matter;  deception,  fraud,  con- 
spiracy, are  the  matter;  and  the  name  of  the  wbde 
atrocious  mass  is  —  Hbbf  ! " 

My  aunt  clapped  her  hands,  and  we  all  started  up  ns 
if  we  were  possessed. 

*^  The  struggle  is  over ! "  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  violently 
gesticulating  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  fairly 
striking  out  from  time  to  time  with  both  arms,  as  if  be 
were  swimming  under  superhuman  difficulties.  **  I  will 
lead  this  life  no  longer.  I  am  a  wretched  being,  cut  off 
from  everything  that  makes  life  tolerable.  I  have  been 
under  a  Taboo  in  that  infernal  scoundreFs  service.  Give 
me  back  my  wife,  give  roe  back  my  family,  substitute 
Micawber  for  the  petty  wretch  who  walks  about  ir 
the  boot^  at  present  on  my  feet,  and  call  upon  me  to 
swallow  a  sword  to-morrow,  and  I'll  do  it.  With  an 
Hppetite ! " 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  hot  in  my  life.  I  tried  to  cafm 
him,  that  we  might  come  to  something  rational ;  hiit  he 
^ot  hotter  and  hotter,  and  wouldn't  hear  a  word. 
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**  I'll  put  mj  hand  in  no  man's  hand,"  said  Mr.  Mi* 
.'^awber,  gasping,  puffing,  and  sobbing,  to  that  degree, 
that  he  was  like  a  man  fighting  with  cold  water,  ^  until 
I  have  —  blown  to  fragments  —  the  —  a  —  detestable  — 
serpent  —  Heep  !  I'll  partake  of  no  one's  hospitality^ 
until  I  have  —  a  —  moved  Mount  Vesuvius  —  to  erup» 
tion  —  on  —  a  —  the  abandoned  rascal  —  Heep  !  Re- 
freshment —  a  —  underneath  this  roof —  particularly 
punch  —  would  —  a  —  choke  me  —  unless  —  I  had  — 
previously  —  choked  the  eyes. —  out  of  the  head  —  a  — 
of —  interminable  cheat,  and  liar  —  Heep  !  I  —  a  — 
I'll  know  nobody  —  and  —  a  —  say  nothing  —  and  —  a 

—  live  nowhere  —  until  I  have  crushed  —  to  —  a  —  un- 
discoverable  atoms  —  the  —  transcendent  and  immortal 
hypocrite  and  perjurer  —  Heep  I  " 

I  really  had  some  fear  of  Mr.  Micawber*s  dying  on 
the  spot  The  manner  in  which  he  struggled  through 
these  inarticulate  sentences,  and,  whenever  he  found  him- 
self getting  near  the  name  of  Heep,  fought  his  way  on  to 
it,  dashed  at  it  in  a  fainting  state,  and  brought  it  out  with 
a  vehemence  little  less  than  marvellous,  was  frightful; 
but  now,  when  he  sank  into  a  chair,  steaming,  and  looked 
at  us,  with  every  possible  color  in  his  face  that  had  no 
business  there,  and  an  endless  procession  of  lumps  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  hot  haste  up  his  throat,  whence 
they  seemed  to  shoot  into  his  forehead,  he  had  the  np- 
l>enrance  of  being  in  the  last  extremity.  I  would  have 
gone  to  his  assistance,  but  he  waved  me  off,  and  wouldn't 
hear  a  word. 

*•  No,  Copperfield !  —  No  communication  —  a  —  until 

—  Miss  Wickfield  —  a  —  redress  from  wrongs  inflicted 
by  consummate  jjcoundrel  —  Heep  ! "  (I  am  quite  con- 
rinced  he  could  not  have  uttered  three  words,  but  for  the 
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amazing  energy  with  which  this  word  inspired  him  wliei 
he  felt  it  coming.)  "  Inviolable  secret  —  a  —  from  tbt 
whole  world  —  a  —  no  exceptions  —  this  day  week  —  i 

—  at  breakfast  time  —  a  —  everybody  present  —  includ- 
ing aunt  —  a  —  and  extremely  friendl j  gentleman  —  to 
be  at  the  hotel  at  Canterbury  —  a  —  where  —  Mrs.  Mi- 
ca wber  and  myself — Auld  Lang  Syne  in  chorus  —  and 

—  a  —  will  expose  intolerable  ruffian  —  Heep  !  No 
more  to  say  —  a  —  or  listen  to  persuasion  —  go  imme- 
diately —  not  capable  —  a  —  bear  society  —  upon  the 
track  of  devoted  and  doomed  traitor  —  Heep  ! " 

With  this  last  repetition  of  the  magic  word  that  had 
kept  him  going  at  all,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  JK$ 
previous  efforts,  Mr.  Micawber  rushed  out  of  the  house ; 
leaving  us  in  a  state  of  excitement,  hope,  and  wonder, 
that  reduced  us  to  a  condition  little  better  than  his  own. 
But  even  then  his  passion  for  writing  letters  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted ;  for  while  we  were  yet  in  the 
height  of  our  excitement,  hope,  and  wonder,  the  follow- 
ing pastoral  note  was  brought  to  me  from  a  neighboring 
tavern,  at  which  he  had  called  to  write  it :  — 

"  Most  secret  and  confidentiaL 

"  Mr  dear  Sir, 

*'  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  convey,  through  yoo,  my 
apologies  to  your  excellent  aunt  for  my  late  excitement 
An  explosion  of  a  smouldering  volcano  long  suppressed, 
was  the  result  of  an  internal  contest  more  easily  oon« 
ceived  than  described. 

"  I  trust  I  rendered  tolerably  intelligible  my  appoint- 
ment for  the  morning  of  this  day  week,  at  the  house  of 
public  entertainment  at  Canterbury,  where  Mrs.  Micaw- 
ber and  myself  had  once  the  honor  of  uniting  oar  voicei 
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to  jours,    n  the  well-known  strain  of  the  Immortal  ex 
ciseman  nurtyied  beyond  the  Tweed. 

"The  duty  done,  and  act  of  reparation  performed, 
which  can  alone  enable  me  to  contemplate  my  fellow- 
mortal,  I  shall  be  known  no  more.  I  shall  simply  re« 
quire  to  be  deposited  in  that  place  of  universal  resort 

where 

"  *  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forerer  laid, 

^  *  The  rude  fore&thers  of  the  hamlet  sletp,* 

-— ^  With  the  plain  Inscription^ 

*"  WiLKHIS  MiOAWBBB." 
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CHAPTER  L. 

aUL  PBGOOTTT'S  dream  COMK8   TRUE 

Bt  this  time,  some  months  had''  paswd  silioe  oar  irff> 
fiew  on  the  bank  of  the  titer  with  Martha.  I  had  nerer 
iftcn  her  since,  but  she  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Pf.r- 
gottj  on  several  occasions.  Nothing  had  come  of  her 
zealous  intervention ;  nor  could  I  infer,  from  what  he 
told  me,  that  any  clew  had  ever  been  obtained,  for  a 
moment,  to  Emily's  fate.  T  confess  that  T  began  lo 
despair  of  her  recovery,  and  gradually  to  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  belief  that  she  was  dead. 

His  conviction  remained  unchanged.  So  far  as  1 
know  —  and  I  believe  his  honest  heart  was  transparent 
to  me  —  he  never  wavered  again,  in  his  solemn  certainty 
of  finding  her.  His  patience  never  tired.  And,  although 
I  trembled  for  the  agony  it  might  one  day  be  to  him  to 
have  his  strong  assurance  shivered  at  a  blow,  there  was 
something  so  religious  in  it,  so  affectingly  expressive  of 
its  anchor  being  in  the  purest  depths  of  his  fine  nature 
hat  the  respect  and  honor  in  which  I  held  htm  were 
^xalted  every  day. 

His  was  not  a  lazy  trustfulness  that  hoped,  and  did 
no  more.  He  had  been  a  man  of  sturdy  action  all  hh 
lifo,  and  he  knew  that  in  all  things  wherein  he  wanted 
help  he  must  do  his  own  part  faithfully,  and  help  him- 
self    I  have  known  him  set  out  in  the  night,  on  a  mi§- 
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giymg  that  the  light  might  not  be,  by  some  accident,  in 
the  window  of  the  old  boat,  and  walk  to  Yarmouth.  I 
have  known  him,  on  reading  something  in  the  newspaper, 
that  might  apply  to  her,  take  up  his  stick,  and  go  forth 
oo  a  journey  of  tluree  or  four  score  miles.  He  made  his 
way  by  sea  to  Naples,  and  back,  after  hearing  the  nar- 
rative to  which  Miss  Dartle  had  assisted  me.  All  his 
joomeys  were  ruggedly  performed ;  for  he  was  always 
steadfast  in  a  purpose  of  saving  money  for  Emily's  sake, 
wheif  she  should  be  found.  In  all  this  long  pursuit,  I 
never  heard  him  repine ;  I  never  heard  him  say  he  was 
fatigued,  or  out  of  heart. 

Dora  had  often  seen  him  since  our  marriage,  and  was 
quite  fond  of  ||im.  I  fancy  his  figure  before  me  now, 
standing  near  her  sofa,  with  his  rough  cap  in  his  hand, 
and  the  blue  eyes  of  my  child-wife  raised,  with  a  timid 
wonder,  U>  his  face.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  about 
twilight,  when  he  came  to  talk  with  me,  I  would  induce 
him  to  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  garden,  as  we  slowly  paced 
to  and  fro  together ;  and  then,  the  picture  of  his  deserted 
home,  and  the  comfortable  air  it  used  to  have  in  my 
childish  eyes  of  an  evening  when  the  fire  was  burning, 
and  the  wind  moaning  round  it,  came  most  vividly  into 
my  mind. 

One  evening,  at  this  hour,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
found  Martha  waiting  near  his  lodging  on  the  preceding 
night  when  he  came  out,  and  that  she  had  asked  him 
not  to  leave  London  on  any  account,  until  he  should 
have  seen  bier  again. 

•*  Did  she  tell  you  why  ?**  I  inquired. 

*^1  asked  her,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  replied,  ^but  it  ii 
but  few  words  as  she  ever  says,  and  she  on'y  got 
my  promise  and  so  wei^  away." 
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''Did  she  say  when  you  might  expect  to  see  ber 
again  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"No,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned,  drawing  his  hand 
thoughtfully  down  liis  face.  '^  I  asked  that  too ;  bat  it 
was  more  (she  said)  than  she  could  tell.** 

As  I  had  long  forborne  to  encourage  him  with  hopes 
:hat  hung  on  threads,  I  made  no  other  comment  oo  tbt« 
.nformation  than  timt  I  supposed  he  would  see  her  soon. 
Such  speculations  as  it  engendered  within  me  I  kept  to 
myself,  and  those  were  faint  enough; 

I  was  walking  alone  in'  the  garden,  one  evenmg,  about 
a  fortnight  afterwards.  I  remember  that  evening  wdL 
It  was  the  second  in  Mr.  Micawber^s  week  of  sospense. 
There  had  been  rain  all  day,  and  there  wm  a  damp  feel- 
ing in  the  air.  The  leaves  were  thick  upoo  the  trees, 
and  heavy  with  wet;  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  though 
the  sky  was  still  dark ;  and  the  hopefiil  birds  were  sing- 
ing, cheerfully.  As  I  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  garden, 
and  the  twilight  began  to  close  around  me,  their  little 
voices  were  hushed ;  and  that  peculiar  silence  which 
belongs  to  such  an  evening  in  the  country  when  the 
lightest  trees  are  quite  still,  save  for  the  oocasional 
droppings  fVom  their  boughs,  prevailed. 

There  was  a  little  green  per:«pective  of  trellis- woik 
and  ivy  at  the  side  of  our  cottage,  through  which  I  could 
see.  from  the  garden  where  I  was  walking,  into  the  road 
before  the  house.  I  happened  to  turn  my  eyes  towards 
this  place,  as  I  was  thinking  of  many  things ;  and  I  miw 
a  figure  beyond,  dressed  in  a  plain  cloak.  It  was  bend* 
ing  eagerly  towards  me,  and  beckoning. 

"  Marth^  ! "  said  I,  going  to  it. 

^  Can  you  come  with  me  ?  **  she  inquired,  in  an  agi* 
tated  whisper.     ^  I  have  been  to  l^ipa,  and  he  is  not  at 
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borne.  I  wrote  down  where  he  was  to  come,  aod  left  it 
on  his  table  with  mj  own  hand.  Thej  said  he  would 
not  be  out  long.  I  have  tidings  for  him.  Can  you  coroe 
directly  ?  " 

My  answer  was  to  pass  out  at  the  gate  immediately. 
She  made  a  hasty  gesture  with  her  hand,  as  if  to  entreat 
my  patience  and  my  silence,  and  turned  towards  London, 
whence,  aa  her  dress  betokened,  she  had  come  ezpedi« 
tiously  on  foot. 

I  asked  her  if  thgt  were  not  our  destination  ?  On  her 
motioning  Yes,  with  the  same  hasty  gesture  as  before,  I 
stopped  an  empty  coach  that  was  coming  by,  and  we  got 
into  it.  When  I  asked  her  where  the  coachman  wa^  to 
drive,  she  answered  "'  Anywhere  near  Golden  Square ! 
And  quick  I "  —  than  shrunk  into  a  corner,  with  one 
trembling  hand  before  her  face,  and  the  other  making 
the  former  gesture,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  a  Toice. 

Now  much  disturbed,  and  dazzled  with  conflicting 
gleams  of  hope  and  dread,  I  looked  at  her  for  some  ex- 
planation. But,  seeing  how  strongly  she  desired  to 
remain  quiet^  and  feeling  that  it  was  my  own  natural 
inclination  too,  at  such  a  time,  I  did  not  attempt  to  break 
the  silence.  We  proceeded  without  a  word  being  spoken. 
Sometimes  she  glanced  out  of  the  window,  as  though  she 
thought  we  were  going  slowly,  though  indeed  we  were 
going  fast;  but  otherwise  remained  exactly  as  at  first. 

We  alighted  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Square  she 
had  mentioned,  where  I  directed  the  coach  to  wait,  not 
knowing  but  that  we  might  have  some  occasion  for  it. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  hurried  me  on  to  one 
of  the  sombre  streets,  of  which  there  are  several  in  that 
part,  where  the  houses  were  once  fair  dwellings  in  the 
occupation  of  single  fiunilies,  but  have,  and  had,  long 
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degenerated  into  poor  lodging.^  iet  off  m  rooms.  EnUT. 
ing  at  the  open  door  of  one  of  these,  and  reieafling  niv 
arm,  she  beckoued  me  to  follow  her  up  the  oommnn 
staircase,  which  was  like  a  tributary  channel  to  ttic 
street 

The  house  swarmed  with  inmates.  As  we  west  ii|i, 
doors  df  rooms  were  opened  and  people's  heads  put 
out ;  and  we  passed  other  people  on  the  MUdre,  vIni 
were  coming  down.  In  glancing  up  from  the  outside, 
before  we  entered,  I  had  seen  women  and  children  loU- 
ng  at  the  windows  over  flower-pots;  and  we  aecmi^ 
to  have  attracted  their  curiositj,  for  the^e  were  prinei- 
pally  the  observers  who  looked  out  of  their  doorsw  It 
was  a  broad  panelled  staircase,  with  massive  balostrMies 
of  some  dark  wood  ;  cornices  above  the  doors,  orna- 
mented with  carved  fruit  and  flowers ;  and  broad  seats 
in  the  windows.  But  all  these  tokens  of  paat  grandeor 
were  misei-ablj  decayed  and  dirty ;  rot,  damp,  and  age, 
had  weakened  the  flooring,  whicli  in  many  places  was 
uusound  and  even  unsafe.  Some  attempts  had  been 
made,  I  noticed,  to  infuse  new  blood  into  this  dwindling 
frame,  by  repairing  the  costly  old  wood-work  here  and 
there  with  common  deal ;  but  it  was  like  the  marriage 
of  a  reduced  old  noble  to  a  plebeian  pauper,  and  each 
party  to  the  ill-assorted  union  shrunk  away  from  the 
other.  Several  of  the  back  windows  on  the  staircase 
had  been  darkened  or  wholly  blocked  up.  In  those  that 
remained,  there  was  scarcely  any  glass;  and,  through 
the  crumbling  frames  by  which  the  bad  air  seemed 
always  to  come  in,  and  never  to  go  out,  I  saw,  through 
other  glassless  windows,  into  other  houses  in  a  similar 
rondition,  and  looked  giddily  down  into  a  wretched  yard, 
which  was  the  common  dust-heap  of  the  mansion. 
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We  proceeded  to  the  top-story  of  the  house.  Two  or 
tkxree  titnes,  bj  the  way,  I  thought  I  observed  in  the  in- 
distinct light  the  skirts  of  a  female  figure  going  up  beforn 
lis.  As  we  turned  to  ascend  the  last  flight  of  stairs  be- 
tween us  «nd  the  roof,  We  caught  a  full  view  of  this  Qguvo 
pausing  for  a  moment,  at  a  door.  Then  it  turned  the 
handle,  ahd  went  ih. 

••What's  this!"  ^id  Martha,  in  a  whisper.  "  Shw 
has  gone  into  mj  room.     I  don't  know  her!" 

/  knew  her.  I  had  recognized  her  with  amlizemeiit, 
for  Miss  Daille. 

I  said  something  to  the  efTeet  that  it  was  a  lady  whom 
I  had  seen  before,  in  n  few  words,  to  my  conductie^ss; 
and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  we  heard  her  voice  in 
the  room,  though  not,  from  where  we  stood,  what  she 
was  sajhig.  Martha,  with  an  astonished  look,  repeate<l 
her  former  action,  and  softly  led  me  up  the  stairs ;  and 
tben^  by  a  little  back-door  which  seemed  to  have  no  lo(*k^ 
and  which  dhe  pushed  open  with  a  touch,  into  a  srnal! 
empty  garret  with  a  low  sloping  roof:  little  better  than 
a  cupboard.  Between  this,  and  the  room  she  had  called 
herd,  there  was  a  small  door  of  communication,  standing 
partly  open.  Here  we  stopped,  breathless  with  out 
ascent,  and  she  placed  her  hand  lightly  on  my  lips.  I 
could  only  see,  of  the  room  beyond,  that  it  was  pretty 
large;  that  there  was  a  bed  in  it;  and  that  there  were 
some  common  pictures  of  ships  upon  the  walls.  I  could 
not  see  Miss  Dartte,  or  the  person  whom  we  had  heard 
lier  address.  Certainly^  my  companion  could  not,  for 
my  position  was  the  best 

A  dead  silence  prevailed  for  some  moments.  Martha 
kept  one  hand  on  my  lips,  and  raised  the  other  in  a  lis- 
tening attitude. 

vou  IV.  6 
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*'  It  matters  little  to  me  her  not  being  at  home,"  said 
Rosa  Dartle  haughtily,  ^  I  know  nothing  of  her.  It  is 
fou  I  come  to  see.** 

**  Me  ?  "  replied  a  soft  voice. 

At  the  sound  of  it,  a  thrill  went  throogh  mj  tiiae 
For  it  was  Emil/s! 

^  Yes,**  returned  Miss  Dartle,  **  I  have  come  to  look  a 
you.  What  ?  You  are  not  ashamed  of  the  face  thit  has 
done  80  much  ?  ** 

The  resolute  and  unrelenting  hatred  of  her  tone,  in 
cold  stem  sharpness,  and  its  mastered  rage,  presented 
her  before  me,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  standing  in  the  light. 
I  saw  the  flashing  black  eyes,  and  the  passion-wasted 
figure ;  and  I  saw  the  scar,  with  its  white  track  ootting 
through  her  lips,  quivering  and  throbbing  as  she  spoke. 

^'I  have  come  to  see,**  she  said,  *^  James  Steerforth'i 
fancy ;  the  giri  who  ran  away  with  him,  and  is  the  town- 
talk  of  the  commonest  people  of  her  native  place ;  the 
bold,  flaunting,  practised  companion  of  persons  like 
James  Steerforth.  I  want  to  know  what  soch  a  thing 
is  like." 

There  was  a  rustle,  as  if  the  unhappy  girl,  on  wbon 
she  heaped  these  taunts,  ran  towards  the  dcKur,  and  the 
speaker  swiftly  interposed  herself  before  it.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  momentfs  pause. 

When  Miss  Dartle  spoke  again,  it  was  through  her  set 
teeth,  and  with  a  stamp  upon  the  ground. 

^  Stay  there  I  *'  she  said,  ^  or  Fll  proclaim  you  to  the 
house,  and  the  whole  street  1  If  you  try  to  evade  sm, 
I'll  stop  you,  if  it's  by  the  hair,  and  raise  Ihe  very  stooef 
against  you  I  ** 

A  frightened  murmur  was  the  only  reply  that  reached 
my  ears.     A  silence  succeeded.     I  did  not  know  what  Ic 
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do.  Much  as  I  desired  to  pot  an  end  to  the  interview, 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  right  to  presisnt  myself;  that  it 
was  for  Mr.  Peggottj  alone  to  see  her  and  recover  her. 
Would  he  never  oome  ?  I  thoaght  impatiently. 

'^  So  1 "  said  Rosa  Dartle,  with  a  contemptnons  laugh, 
**  I  see  her  at  last  I  Why,  he  was  a  poor  creature  to  be 
taken  by  that  deticate  mock^^modesty,  and  that  hanging 
head!' 

*^  Oh,  fi>r  Heaven's  sake,  spare  me  ! "  exclaimed 
Emily.  ^Whoever  you  are,  you  know  my  pitiable 
story,  and  for  Heaven's  sake  spare  me,  if  you  would 
be  spared  yourself  1" 

^  If  /  would  be  spared  1 "  returned  the  other  fiercely ; 
^  what  is  there  in  ooramon  between  tit,  do  you  think  ?" 

**  ^^hing  but  our  sex,"  said  Emily,  with  a  burst  of 
tearsk 

^And  that,"  said  Rosa  Dartle,  <Ms  so  strong  a  claim, 
preferrM  by  one  so  infitmons,  that  if  I  had  any  feeling 
in  my  breast  but  soom  aitd  abhorrence  of  you,  it  would 
freeze  it  np.    Chir  sex !    You  are  an  honor  to  our  sex  1 " 

^  I  have  deserved  this,"  cried  Emily,  *'  but  it's  dread- 
ful 1  Deas,  dear  lady,  think  what  I  have  suffered,  and 
how  I  am  fallen !  Oh,  Martha,  come  back  1  Oh,  home, 
homel" 

Miss  Dartle  placed  herself  in  a  chair,  within  view  of 
the  door,  and  locked  downward,  as  if  Emily  were  crouch- 
ing  on  the  floor  before  her.  Being  now  between  me  and 
the  light,  I  could  see  her  cruel  Kp,  and  her  crtiel  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  one  place,  with  a  greedy  triumph. 

^  Listen  to  what  I  say  I  **  she  said ;  **  and  reserve  your 
false  arts  for  your  dupes.  Do  you  hope  to  move  me  by 
your  tears  ?  No  more  than  you  could  charm  me  by  yooi 
»miles,  you  purchased  slave." 
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*^0h,  have  some  mercj  qq  me!"  cried  E^nily.  ^Sliov 
me  some  oompassion,  or  I  shall  die  mad  !  ** 

'*It  would  bq  no  great  penance,"  said  Boia  Daiile, 
Tor  your  crimes.  iDo  joa  know  what  you  hatse  done? 
Do  you  ey^r  think  of  the  hoine  you  hare  kid  waste?" 

^  Oh»  M  tl^ere  ever  night  or  day,  whea  i  don't  thiak  of 
it  1 "  cried  Emily ;  and  now  I  could  just  see  her^  on  bcr 
knees,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  her  pale  face  kxikiiig 
upward,  her  hands  wildly  c)a3ped  and  bdli  out,  and  her 
hair  streaming  about  her.      ^  Has  thare  ever  been  i 
single  minute,  waking  or  stuping,  when  it  hasn't  been 
before  me,  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  lost  days  when  1 
*  turned  my  back  upon  it  forever  aad  forever  I    Oh,  home, 
home!    Oh,  dear,  dear  uncle,  if  you  ever  eoukl  have 
known  the  ^gony  your  love  would  cause  me  when  1  fell 
away  from  good,  you  never  would  have  shown  it  to  me 
so  constant,  much  as  you  feii  i^ ;  but  would  hove  been 
angry  to  me,  at  le^t  oncQ  in  m J  life,  that  I  migirt  have 
had  some  comfort  I    I  have  none,  aooe,  no  oomfiiK  apoo 
earth,  for  all  of  them  were  always  fond  of  me ! "    She 
dropped  on  her  fac^  before  the  imperious  £giira  in  the 
chair,  with  an  implofing  effort  to  olaap  tbe  skirt  of  her 
dress. 

Bosa  Dartle  sat  looking  down  upon  her,  as  inflexible 
as  a  figure  of  bra^s.  lier  lips  mete  tightly  oompvesced. 
as  if  she  knew  that  she  must  kcM^  a  atrong  oonalniini 
upon  herself —  I  write  what  I  sinpere^  believe — or  slie 
would  be  tempted  to  strike  the  beautiful  Ibrin  with  bet 
foot.  I  saw  her,  distinctly,  and  the  whole  power  of  h& 
face  and  character  seemed  forced  into  that  espresBton. 
Would  he  never  come  ? 

'^  Tiie  miserable  vanity  of  these  earth-worms ! "  she 
laid,  when  she  had  so  far  controlled  the  angry  heavingi 
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of  lier  breast,  tbat  she  eould  trust  herself  to  speak. 
T^tmr  bomu !  Do  jou  imagine  that  I  bestow  a  thought 
on  it,  or  suppose  you  could  do  any  harra  to  that  low 
place,  wlitob  money  would  not  pay  for,  and  handsomely  ? 
Yimr  home  I  Tou  were  a  part  of  the  trade  of  your 
bome^  and  ^ere  bought  and  sotd  like  any  other  vendi- 
ble thing  your  people  dea^  in.'* 

**  Oh  not  that } "  cried  Bmil^.  **  Say  anything  of  me ; 
hot  don*t  Tisit  my  di^^^grace  and  shame,  more  than  I  have 
done,  00  (blka  who  ate  as  honorable  as  you  !  Have  some 
respect  for*  them,  as  yea  are  a  lady,  if  you  have  no  mercy 
for  me." 

**  I  speriB,"  she  said,  not  deigning  to  take  any  heed  of 
this  appeal,  and  drarwing  away  her  dres9  from  the  contam- 
ination of  Emily's  touch,  ^  I  speak  of  his  home—  where  I 
live.  Hers,"  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand  with  her 
contemptuous  laugh,  and  looking  down  upon  the  prostrate 
girl^  ^isa  woiDfay  cause  of  division  between  Iddy-mother 
and  gentleBai»-son  ;  of  grief  in  a  house'  where  she 
wooldnH  have:  teen  addiitte^  as  a  kitchen'^rl ;  ef  anger, 
and  repining,  and  reproach.  This  piece  of  pollution, 
picked  op  Irom  th^  waterside,  to  Me  madci  much  of  for 
aa  honr^  and  tten  tossed  back  to  her  or^nal  place  I" 

^  No  1  no  1 "  cried  Emily,  clasping  her  hands  together. 
**  When  be  first  came  hifto  ihy  way— that  the  day  had 
never  dawned  upon  me,  and  he  had  met  die  being  carried 
to  my  grave !  —  I  had  been  brought  up  as  virtnoos  as 
you  or  aay  ladfy^  and  was  going  to  be  the  wife  of  as  good 
a  man  as  yon  or  any  lady  in  the  world  can  ever  marry. 
If  you  live  in  his  home  and  know  him,  you  know  per- 
haps, what  his  power  widi  a  weak,  vain  girl  night  be. 
E  don't  defend  myself,  hot  I  know  well,  and  he  knows 
woliv  or  he  will  know  when  he  comes  to  die,  and  his 
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mind  is  troubled  with  it,  that  he  used  all  his  power  to 
deceive  me,  and  that  I  believed  him,  trusted  him,  and 
loved  him ! " 

Rosa  Dartle  sprang  up  fix>m  her  seat ;  reeoiM ;  and 
in  recoiling  struck  at  her,  with  a  face  of  such  malignity, 
so  darkened  and  disfigured  by  passion,  that  I  bad  ahaott 
thrown  myself  between  them.  The  blow,  which  had  no 
aim,  fell  upon  the  air.  As  she  now  sttx>d  panting,  look- 
ing at  her  with  the  utmost  detestation  that  she  was  c^ 
pable  of  expressing,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot  wilk 
rage  and  scorn,  I  thought  I  had  nerer  seen  sneb  a  sight, 
and  never  could  see  such  another. 

*^Tou  love  him?  Touf"  she  cried,  with  her  dioched 
hand,  quivering  as  if  it  onl j  wanted  a  weapon  to  stab  the 
object  of  her  wrath. 

Emily  had  shrunk  out  of  my  view.  There  was  no 
reply. 

"^  And  tell  that  t6  hm,"  she  added,  ^  with  yoor  diame- 
ful  lips?  Why  don't  they  whip  these  eneaMres!  If  1 
could  order  it  to  be  done,  I  would  have  this  girl  whipped 
to  death." 

And  so  she  would,  I  have  no  doabt  I  would  not 
have  trusted  her  with  the  rack  itself,  while  that  farious 
k>ok  lasted. 

She  skiwly,  yery  slowly,  broke  into  a  langh,  and 
pointed  at  Emily  with  her  hand,  as  if  she  were  a  sighf 
of  shame  for  gods  and  meh. 

''  Ske  love ! "  she  said.  ^  That  «arnon !  And  he  evei 
cared  for  her,  she'd  tell  me  ?  Ha,  ha  I  Hie  lian  thai 
•hese  traders  are!" 

Her  modcery  was  worse  than  her  ondiagotsed  laga 
Of  the  two,  I  would  have  much  preferred  to  be  the 
object  of  the  ktter.     But,  when  she  sofiered  it  to  break 
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loose,  it  was  only  for  a  moment  She  had  chained  it  u(i 
again,  and  however  it  might  tear  her  within,  she  subdued 
it  to  herself. 

^  I  came  here,  jou  pure  fountain  of  love,"  she  said, 
^  to  see-^  as  I  began  by  telling  you  —  what  such  a 
thing  as  you  was  like.  I  was  curious.  I  am  satisfied. 
Also  to  tell  you,  that  you  had  best  seek  that  home  of 
yours,  with  all  speed,  and  hide  your  head  among  those 
excellent  people  who  are  expecting  you,  and  whom  your 
money  will  console.  When  it's  all  gone,  you  can  be- 
lieve, and  trust,  and  love  again,  you  knpw  !  I  thought 
you  a  broken  toy  that  had  lasted  its  time ;  a  worthless 
spangle  that  was  tarnished,  and  thrown  awi^.  But, 
finding  you  true  gold,  a  very  lady,  and  an  ill-u$ed  inno- 
cent, with  a  fresh  heart  full  of  love  and  trustfulness  — ^ 
which  you  look  like,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  your 
story  I  —  I  have  something  more  to  say.  Attend  to  it; 
for  what  I  say,  1*11  da  Do  you  hear  me,  you  fairy 
spirit  ?     What  I  say,  I  mean,  to  do ! " 

Her  rage  got  the  better  of  heir  again,  ibr  a  moment ; 
but  it  passed  over  her  face  like  a  spasm,  and  left  her 
smiling. 

^  Hide  yourself,"  she  pursued,  *^  if  not  at  home,  some- 
where. Let  it  be  somewhere  beyond  reach ;  in  some 
obscure  life — or,  better  still,  in  some  obscure  death.  I 
wonder,  if  your  loving  heart  will  not  break,  you  have 
found  no  way  of  helping  it  to  be  still  I  I  have  heard  of 
luch  means  sometimes.  I  believe  they  may  be  easily 
found." 

A  low  crying  on  the  part  of  Emily,  interrupted  bei 
here.  She  stopped,  and  listened  to  it  as  if  it  were 
music. 

''I  am  of  a  strange  nature,  perhaps,"   Bosa   Dartle 
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went  on ;  "  but  I  can't  bieathe  freely  in  the  air  jou 
breathe.  I  find  it  Bickty.  Therefore,  I  will  have  it 
cleared  ;  I  will  have  it  purified  of  you.  If  you  live  here 
to-morrow,  I'll  have  your  story  and  your  character  pro- 
claimed on  the  common  stair.  There  are  decent  women 
in  the  house,  I  am  told ;  and  it  is  a  pity  such  a  light  ai 
you  should  be  among  them,  and  concealed.  If,  leaving 
here,  you  seek  any  refuge  in  this  town  in  any  character 
but  your  true  one  (which  you  are  welcome  to  bear,  with- 
out molestation  from  me)  ;  the  same  service  shall  be 
done  you,  if  I  ht>ar  oi*  your  retreat  Being  assisted  bj  a 
gentleman  who  not  long  ago  aspired  to  the  &vor  of  joar 
hand,  I  am  sanguine  as  to  thaf 

Would  he  never,  never  come?  How  long  was  I  to 
bear  this  ?     How  long  could  I  bear  it  i 

"  Oh  me,  oh  me !  "  exclaimed  th^  wretched  Emily,  in 
a  tone  that  might  have  touched  the  hardest  heart,  I 
should  have  thought;  but  there  was  no  relenting  in 
Rosa  Dartle's  smile.     ^What,  what,  shall  I  do!" 

"Do?"  returned  the  other.  "Live  happy  in  your 
own  reflection^ !  Consecrate  your  existence  to  the  recol- 
lection of  James  Steerforth's  tenderness  —  he  would 
have  made  you  his  serving-man's  wife,  would  he  not? — 
or  to  feeling  grateful  to  the  upright  and  deserving  crea- 
ture who  would  have  taken  you  as  his  gift.  Or,  if  those 
proud  remembrances,  and  the  consciousness  of  your  own 
virtues,  and  the  honorable  position  to  which  they  have 
•aised  you  in  the  eye^  of  everything  that  wears  the 
human  shape,  will  not  sustain  you,  marry  that  good  man, 
%nd  be  happy  in  his  condescension.  If  this  will  not  do 
dither,  die !  There  are  door-ways  and  dust-heaps  for 
such  deaths,  and  such  despair  —  find  one,  and  take  your 
flight  to  Heaven  ! "  * 
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I  heard  a  distant  foot  apon  the  stairs.  I  knew  it,  I 
certain.     It  was  his,  thank  Grod  ! 

She  moved  slowly  from  before  the  door  when  she  said 
this,  and  passed  out  of  my  sight. 

^  But  mark !  ^  she  added,  slowly  and  sternly,  opening 
the  other  door  to  ga  awny,  "  I  am  ijesoWed,  for  reasons 
that  I  have  and  hatreds  that  I  entertain,  to  cast  you  out, 
unless  yoQ  withdraw  from  my  reach  altogether,,  or  drop 
your  pretty  mask.  This  is  what  I  bad  to  say ;  and  what 
I  say,  I  mean  to  do ! " 

The  foot  upon  the  stairs  came  nearer -*  nearer  — 
passed  her  as  she  went  down  —  rushed  into  the  room  I 

*♦  Under 

A  fearful  cry  followed  the  word.  I  paused  a  moment, 
and  looking  in,  saw  him  supporting  her  insensible  figure 
in  his  arms*  He  gazed  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  face ; 
then  stooped  to  kiss  it  —  oh,  how  tenderly  !  —  and  drew 
a  handkerchief  before  it. 

**  Mas'r  Davy,^  he  said,  in  a  low  tremulous  voice, 
when  it  was  covesred,  **  I  thank  my  Heav'nly  Father  as 
my  dream's  come  true !  I  thank  Him  hearty  for  having 
guided  of  me,  in  His  own  ways,  to  my  darling ! " 

With  those  words  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms ;  and, 
with  the  veiled  face  lying  on  his  bosom,  and  addressed 
towards  his  own,  carried  her,  motionless  and  unoonscions, 
down  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  LL 
TBX  Bsonmmo  of  a  lokoeb  jtoubhbt. 

It  was  jet  early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  daj. 
when,  as  I  was  walking  in  my  garden  with  my  muni 
(who  took  little  other  exercise  now,  being  so  much  in 
attendance  on  my  dear  Dora),  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty  desired  to  speak  with  me.  He  came  into  the  gar- 
den to  meet  me  half  way,  on  my  going  towards  the  gate ; 
and  bared  his  head  as  it  was  always  his  castom  to  do 
when  he  saw  my  aunt,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  respect. 
I  had  been  telling  her  all  that  had  happened  oremight 
Without  saying  a  word,  she  walked  up  with  a  cordial 
face,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  patted  him  on  the  arm. 
It  was  so  expressively  done,  that  she  had  no  need  to  sij 
a  word.  Mr.  Peggotty  understood  her  quite  as  weH  as 
if  she  had  said  a  thousand. 

'^ril  go  in  now,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  ^and  look  after 
little  Blossom,  who  will  be  getting  up  presently." 

^  Not  along  of  my  being  heer,  ma'am,  I  hope  ?  ^  said 
Mr.  Peggotty.  **  Unless  my  wits  is,  gone  a  bahd*s  nees- 
ing  "  —  by  which  Mr.  Peggotty  meant  to  say,  bird's  nest- 
ing —  *^  this  morning,  'tis  along  of  me  as  you're  a-goina 
to  quit  us  ?  " 

*'  You  have  something  to  say,  my  good  friend,"  re- 
lumed my  aunt,  **  and  will  do  better  without  me." 

**  By  your  leave,  ma'am,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty,  **I 
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ihoald   take   it   kind,   pervising   70a    doen't  mind  m)f 
dicketten,  if  you'd  bide  beer." 

**  Woo  Id  jou  ?  "  said  mj  aunt,  witb  sbort  good-nature. 
*•  Tben  I  am  8ure  I  will  I  " 

So,  she  drew  ber  arm  through  Mr.  Peggotty's,  and 
walked  witb  bim  to  a  leafy  little  summer-bouse  there 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  where  she  sat  down  on 
a  bench,  and  I  beside  ber.  There  was  a  seat  for  Mr. 
Peggotty  too,  but  be  preferred  to  stand,  leaning  his  band 
on  the  small  rustic  table.  As  he  stood,  looking  at  bia 
cap  for  a  little  while  before  beginning  to  speak  I 
could  not  help  observing  what  power  and  force  of  char- 
acter his  sinewy  hand  expressed,  and  what  a  good  and 
trusty  eompanion  it  wad  to  his  honest  brow  and  iron-gray 
hair. 

*'  I  took  my  dear  child  awliy  la^t  night,**  Mr.  Peggotty 
began,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  tb  ours,  '^to  my  lodging, 
wheer  I  have  a  long  time  been  expecting  of  ber  and 
preparing  fur  her.  It  was  hours  afbre  she  knowed  me 
right ;  and  when  she  did,  she  kneeled  down  at  my  feet, 
and  kiender  said  to  me,  as  if  it  was  ber  prayers,  how  it 
all  come  to  be.  You  may  believe  me,  when  I  beerd  ber 
voice,  as  I  had  beerd  at  home  so  playful  —  and  see  ber 
humbled,  as  it  might  be,  in  the  dust  our  Saviour  wrote 
in  witb  his  blessed  band  —  I  felt  a  wownd  go  to  my  'art, 
in  the  midst  of  all  its  thankfulness." 

He  drew  bis  sleeve  across  bin  face,  without  Any 
pretence  of  concealing  why;  and  then  cleared  his 
voi<%. 

'*  It  warn't  for  long  as  I  felt  that ;  for  she  was  found. 
Ihad  on'y  to  think  as  she  was  found,  and  it  was  gone. 
I  doen't  know  why  I. do  so  much  as  mention  of  it  now, 
I'm  sure.     I  didn't  have  it  in  my  mind  a  minute  ago,  to 
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Baj  a  word  about  myself;  bat  it  come  op  so  nat'nd,  thai 
I  yielded  to  it  afore  I  was  aweer." 

^You  are  a  self-denyiog  soul/'  said  my.ainity  ''and 
will  have  your  reward." 

Mr.  Peggotty,  with  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  playing 
athwart  his  face,  made  a  surprised  inclination  of  the  bead 
towards  my  aunt,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  her  good 
opinion ;  then,  took  up  the  thread  be  had  relinquished 

'*  When  my  £m*ly  took  flight,"  he  said«  in  gtem  wrath 
for  the  moment,  '^  from  the  house  wheer  she  was  made  a 
pris'ner  by  tliat  theer  spotted  snake  as  Maa'r  Davy  s«e, 
—  and  his  story*s  trew,  and  may  God  oonfouod  him !  — 
she  took  flight  in  the  night  .  It  was  a  dark  night,  with  a 
many  stars  a-shining.  She  was  wild.  She  ran  akwg 
the  sea-beach,  believing  the  old  boat  was  theer;  and 
calling  out  to  us  to  torn  away  our  faces,  for  she  was  a- 
coming  by.  She  heerd  herself  a-crying  out,  like  as  if  it 
was  another  person ;  and  cut  herself  on  them  aharp- 
pinted  stones  and  rocks,  and  felt  it  no  inoone  than  if  she 
had  been  rock  herself.  £ver  so  fur  she  nifi,  and  there 
was  fire  afore  her  eyes  and  roarings  in  her  ears.  Of  a 
sudden  —  or  so  she  thowt,  you  unnerstaud  —  the  day 
broke,  wet  and  windy,  and  she  was  fying  b'low  a  heap  of 
stone  upon  the  shore,  and  a  woman  was  a-speakk^  to 
her,  saying,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  what  was  it 
as  had  gone  so  much  amiss  ?  **  . 

He  saw  everything  he  related.  It  passed  before  bim, 
as  be  spoke,  so  vividly,  that,  in  the  intensity  of  his  ear- 
nestness he  presented  what  he  described  to  me,  with 
greater  distinctness  than  I  can  express.  I  can  hardlj 
believe,  writing  now  long  afterwards,  but  that  I  waa 
actually  present  in  these  scenes;  they  are  impressed 
qpon  me  with  such  an  astonishing  air  of  fideli^. 
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*  As  Emiy's  eyes  —  which  was  heavy  —  s'le  this 
woman  better,"  Mr.  Peggotty  went  on,  **  she  know'd  as 
she  was  one  of  them  as  she  had  often  talked  to  on  the 
beach.  Fur,  though  she  had  run  (as  I  hare  said)  ever 
so  fur  in  the  night,  she  had  oftentimes  wandered  long 
ways,  partly  afoot,  partly  in  boats  And  carriages,  and 
know'd  all  that  country,  long  the  coast,  miles  and  miles. 
She  hadn't  no  children  of  her  own,  this  woman,  being  a 
yonng  wif^;  but  she  was  a-looking  to  have  one  afbro 
long.  AtNl  may  my  prayers  go  up  to  Heaven  that 
Hwill  be  a  happ'ness  to  her,  and  a  comfort,  and  a  honor, 
all  her  Hfc^!  May  it  love  her  and  be  dootiful  to  her,  in 
her  old  Hge ;  helpful  of  her  at  the  last ;  a  Angel  to  heer, 
and  heerafter  I " 

•*  Amen  ! "  said  my  aunt 

**  She  had  been  summat  timorous  and  down,**  said  Mr 
Peggotty,  **  and  had  sat,  at  first,  a  little  way  off,  at  her 
spinning,  or  such  work  as  it  was,  when  Em'Iy  talked  to 
the  children.  But  Em'Iy  had  took  notice  df  her,  and 
had  gone  and  spoke  to  her ;  and  as  the  young  woman 
was  pttrtild  fto  the  children  herself,  they  had  soon  made 
friends.  Sermachser,  that  when  Em'ly  went  that  way, 
she  always  giv  Em'ly  flowers.  This  was  her  as  now 
■tfked  what  k  was  that  had  gone  so  much  amiss.  Em'ly 
told  her,  and  she  ^-  todc  her  home.  She  did  indeed. 
She  took  her  home,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  covering  his 
ace. 

He  was  more  affeeted  by  this  lict  of  kindness,  than  1 
nad  ever  seen  him  affected  by  anything  since  the  night 
she  went  away^  My  aunt  and  I  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
tairb  him. 

^  It  was  a  little  cottage,  you  may  suppose,"  he  said, 
presently^  **  bat  she  found  space  for  Em'ly  in  it,  —  her 
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husband  was  away  at  sea,  —  and  she  kep  it  secret,  sin! 
prevailed  upon  such  neighbors  as  she  had  (they  was  out 
many  near)  to  keep  it  secret  too.  £mly  was  took  Ud 
with  fever,  and  what  is  very  strange  to  me  is,  —  maybe 
'tis  not  so  strange  to  scholars,  —  the  huiguage  of  thai 
country  went  out  of  her  head,  and  she  could  only  speak 
her  own,  that  no  one  unnerstood.  She  recollects,  as  if 
she  had  dreamed  it  that  she  lay  there,  always  a-talking 
her  own  tongue,  always  believing  as  the  old  boat  wai 
round  the  next  pint  in  the  bay,  and  begging  aad  implor- 
mg  of  'em  to  send  theer  and  tell  how  she  was  dying,  and 
bring  back  a  message  of  forgiveness,  if'  it  was  on'y  a 
wured*  A'most  the  whole  time,  she  ihowt,  —  now,  that 
him  as  I  made.mention  on  just  now  was  lurking  for  her 
unnemeath  the  winder :  now  that  him  as  had  brought 
her  to  this  was  in  the  room,  —  and  cried  to  the  good 
young  woman  not  to  give  her  up,  and  know'd  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  couldn't  unnerstand,  and  dreaded 
that  she  must  be  took  away.  Likewise  the  fire  was 
afore  her  tyes^  and  the  roarings  in  her  ears  4  and  there 
was  no  to-day,  nor  yesterday,  nor  yet  to-morrow ;  bat 
everything  in  her  life  as  ever  had  been,  or  as  ever  cooM 
be,  and  everything  as  never  had  been,  and  aa  never  conld 
be,  was  a-crowding  on  her  all  at  once^  and  nothing  dear 
nor  welcome,  and  yet  she  sang  and  lauglied  about  it! 
How  long  this  lasted,  I  doen't  know ;  but  then  there 
come  a  sleep ;  and  in  that  sleep,  from  being  a  many 
times  stronger  than  her  own  self,  she  fell  into  the  wenk- 
ness  of  the  littlest  child." 

Here  he  stopped,  as  if  for  relief  from  the  terrors  of  hii 
own  description.  After  being  silent  for  a  few  moment^ 
be  pursued  his  story, 

^  It  was  a  pleasant  artemoon  when  she  awoke }  and 
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io  quiet,  that  there  warn't  a  sound  but  the  rippling  of 
that  blue  sea,  without  a  tide,  upon  the  shore.  It  wa^ 
her  belief,  at  first,  that  she  was  at  home  upon  a  Stinda/ 
morning ;  but,  the  vine-leaves  as  she  see  at  the  winder, 
and  the  hills  beyond,  wam't  home,  lind  contradicted  of 
her.  Then,  come  m  her  friend,  to  watt  eh  alongside  of 
her  bed ;  and  then  she  know'd  as  the  old  boat  warn't 
round  thut  next  pint  in  the  bay  no  more,  but  was  fiir 
off ;  and  know'd  where  she  was,  and  why ;  and  broke  out 
a-erying  on  that  good  young  woman's  bosom,  wheer  I 
hope  her  baby  is  a-lying  now,  a-cheering  of  her  with  its 
pretty  eyes  I " 

He  eoald  not  speak  of  this  good  friend  of  Emily's 
without  a  flow  of  tears.  It  was  in  Tain  to  try.  He 
broke  down  again,  endeavoring  to  bless  her ! 

^  That  ddne  my  Em'ly  good,"  he  resumed,  afier  such 
emotion  as  I  could  not  beliold  without  sharing  in ;  and 
as  to  my  aunt,  she  wept  with  all  her  heart ;  ^  that  done 
Em'ly  good)  and  she  begun  to  mend.  But,  the  language 
of  that  country  was  quite  gone  from  her^  and  she  was 
forced  to  make  signs.  So  she  went  on,  getting  better 
from  day  to  day,  slow,  but  sure,  and  trying  to  learn  the 
names  of  common  things  —  names  as  she  seemed  never 
to  have  heered  in  ail  her  life  — -  till  one  evening  come, 
when  she  was  a*8ettir^  at  her  window,  looking  at  a  little 
gtrl  at  play  upon  the  beach.  And  of  a  sudden  this  child 
held  out  her  hand,  and  said,  what  would  be  in  EIlgli^*h 
Fisherman's  daughter,  here's  a  shell  1*^ — for  you  at^ 
10  unnerstand  that  they  used  at  first  to  call  her  '  Pretty 
lady,'  wi  the  general  way  in  that  countiy  is,  and  that  she 
:md  taught  'em  to  call  her  *  Fisherman's  daughter  *  in- 
itead.  The  child  says  of  A  sudden, '  Fisherman's  daugh* 
ter,  here's  a  shell ! '     Then  Emiy  unnerstands  her ;  and 
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she  answers,  bursting  ont  a*crying;   and   it  all  cooei 
back  I 

"  When  Em'lj  got  strong  again,"  said  Mr.  Peggolty, 
after  another  ^ort  interval  of  silence,  **  she  caM  aboot 
to  leare  that  good  young  creetar,  and  get  to  her  own 
countrj.  The  husband  was  come  home,  then  ;  and  the 
two  together  put  her  aboard  a  small  trader  boirad  lo 
Leghorn,  and  from  that  to  France.  She  had  a  little 
money,  but  it  was  less  than  little  as  they  woafd  take  Ibr 
all  they  done.  Fm  a'most  glad  on  k,  tliough  they  wv 
so  poor!  What  they  done,  is  laid  up  wbeer  neitber 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  wheer  thieres  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal.  Mks'r  Davy,  kll  outlast  all 
the  treasure  in  the  wureld. 

^  Emiy  got  to  France,  and  took  aenrioe  to  wait  m 
travelling  ladies  at  a  inn  in  the  port.  Thetfr,  ihetr 
oome,  one  day,  that  smdie.  —  Let  faim  never  come  nigli 
me.  I  doen't  know  #hat  hurt  I  might  do  him  f— Soon 
as  she  see  him,  without  him  seeing  her,  all  her  fear  vd 
wildn^ss  returned  upon  her^  and  she  fled  aifore  the  very 
breath  he  draw'd.  She  cdme^  to  England,  and  was  set 
ashore  at  Dover. 

^  I  doen't  know,**  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  *^  for  sore,  wben 
her  'art  begun  to  fail  her ;  but  all  the  way  to  Englaiid 
she  had  thowt  to  come  to  her  de«r  home.  Sooo  as  the 
got  to  England  she  tamed  her  face  tow'rds  h.  But,  fear 
cf  not  being  Ibrgiv,  fear  of  being  pinted  al,  fear  of  some 
of  us  being  dead  nlong  of  her,  feiur  of  nmnj  tlnngi^ 
turned  her  f^m  it,  kiender  by  fbi*ee,  upon  the  road; 
'Uncle,  uncle,'  she  says  to  me,  ^the  fear  of  not  ben^ 
worthy  to  do,  what  my  torn  and  bleeding  breast  so 
longed  to  do,  was  the  most  fright'ning  fear  of  all  I  I 
turned  back,  whon  my  'art  was  full  of  ptmyera  that  I 
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might  crawl  to  the  eld  doorstep,  in  the  night,  kiss  it,  lay 
my  wicked  &oe  upon  it,  and  theer  be  found  dead  in  the 
morning.' 

^  She  come,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  dropping  his  voice  to 
an  awe-stricken  whisper,  ^  to  London.  She  —  as  had 
never  seen  it  in  her  life  —  alone  —  without  a  penny  — 
jouog  —  so  pretty  —  come  to  London.  A'most  the  mo- 
ment as  she  lighted  heer,  all  so  desolate,  she  found  (as 
she  believed)  a  friend ;  a  decent  woman  as  spoke  to  her 
Hbout  the  needle- work  as  she  had  been  brought  up  to  do, 
about  finding  plenty  of  it  fur  her,  about  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  and  making  secret  inquication  concerning  of  me 
and  all  at  home,  to-morrow.  When  my  child,"  he  said 
aloud,  and  with  an  energy  of  gratitude  that  shook  htm 
from  head  to  foot,  '*  stood  upon  the  brink  of  more  than 
I  can  say  or  think  on  —  Martha,  trew  to  her  promise, 
saved  her  I " 

I  could  not  repress  a  cry  of  joy. 

*^  Mas'r  Davy ! "  he  said,  griping  my  hand  in  that 

strong  hand  of  his,  '^it  was  yon  as  first  made  mention 

of  her  to  me*     I  thankee,  sir !     She  was  amest     She 

had  know'd  of  her  bitter  knowledge  wheer  to  watch  and 

what  tp  do.    She  had  done  it    And  the  Lord  was  above 

all  1     She  come,  white  and  hurried,  upon  Emly  in  her 

sleep.     She  says  to  her,  'Rise   up   from  worse   than 

death,  and  come  with  me  I '     Them   belonging  to  the 

•ouse  would  have  stopped  her,  bat  they  might  as  soon 

«av«  stopped  the  sea.     '  Stand  away  from  me,'  she  says, 

I  am  a  ghost  that  calk   her  from   beside  her  open 

grave  I '     She  told  Em'ly  she  had  seen  me,  and  know'd 

I  loved  her,  and  forgiv  her.     She  wrapped  her,  hasty, 

in  her  clothes.  *  She  took  her,  faint  and  trembling,  on  her 

arm.     She*  heeded  no  more  what  they  said,  than  if  she 

VOL.  IV.  7 
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had  bad  no  ears.  She  walked  among  'em  with  mj  dM^ 
minding  onlj  her ;  and  brought  her  safe  out^  in  the  dedl 
of  the  night,  from  that  black  pit  of  rain ! 

"^  She  attended  on  Emlj,"  said  Mr.  Peggottj,  who  bad 
released  mj  hand,  and  put  his  own  hand  on  his  heariog 
chest ;  ^^  she  attended  to  my  £m*lj,  lying  wearied  out, 
and  wandering  betwixt  whiles,  till  late  next  day.  Thei 
she  went  in  search  of  me ;  then  in  search  of  jon,  Mas'i 
Davy.  She  didn't  tell  Em'ly  what  she  oome  out  fur,  leH 
her  'art  should  fail,  and  she  should  think  of  hiding  of 
herself.  How  the  cruel  lady  know'd  of  her  being  tbeer, 
I  can't  say.  Whether  him  as  I  have  spoke  so  much  of^ 
chanced  to  see  'em  going  theer,  or  whether  (which  it 
most  like  to  my  thinking)  he  had  heerd  it  from  the 
woman,  I  doen't  greatly  ask  myself.  My  niece  is 
found. 

^  All  night  long,"  said  Mr.  Pcggotty,  *'  we  have  been 
together,  Emiy  and  me.  'Tis  little  (considering  the 
time)  as  she  has  said,  in  wureds,  through  tbem  broken- 
hearted tears ;  'tis  less  as  I  have  seen  of  her  dear  h/oe, 
as  grow'd  into  a  woman's  at  my  hearth.  But,  all  night 
long,  her  arms  has  been  about  my  neck ;  and  her  head 
was  laid  heer;  and  we  knows  full  well,  as  we  can  put 
our  trust  in  one  another  evermore." 

He  ceased  to  speak,  and   his  hand  upon   the  table 
rested  there   in  perfect   repose,  with  a  resolution  in  it 
hat  might  have  conquered  lions. 

'*  It  was  a  gleam  of  light  upon  roe.  Trot,**  said  mj 
aunt,  drying  her  eyes,  ^  when  I  formed  the  reeoiuiion 
of  being  godmother  to  your  sister  Betsey  Trotwood, 
who  disappointed  me ;  but,  next  to  that,  hanlly  anything 
would  have  given  me  greater  pleasure,  than  to  be  god- 
mother to  that  good  young  creatore'p  baby  ! "  * 
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Mr.  P^gottj  Dodded  his  anderstandiDg  of  mj  aunt'fl 
Gselings,  but  oould  not  trust  himself  with  any  verbal 
reference  to  the  subject  of  her  commendation.  We  all 
remained  silent,  and  occupied  with  our  own  reflections 
(my  aunt  drying  her  eyes,  and  now  sobbing  oonvnl- 
aively,  and  now  laughing  and  calling  herself  a  fool) 
until  I  spoke. 

**You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,**  said  I  to 
Mr.  Peggotty,  ^  as  to  the  future,  good  friend  ?  I  need 
scarcely  ask  you." 

**  Quite,  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  returned  ;<"  and  told  Em'ly, 
Theer*s  mighty  couptries,  fur  form  heer.  Our  future 
life  lays  over  the  sea." 

^  They  will  emigrate  together,  aunt,"  said  I. 

*^  Yes  !  "  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  with  a  hopeful  smile. 
'^No  one  can't  reproach  my  darling  in  Australia.  We 
will  begin  a  new  life  over  theerl" 

I  asked  him  if  he  yet  proposed  to  himself  any  time 
for  going  away. 

*'  I  was  down  at  the  Docks  early  this  morning,  sir,"  he 
returned,  ^  to  get  information  concerning  of  them  ships. 
In  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  from  now,  there'll  l>e 
one  sailing  —  I  see  her  this  morning  — -  went  aboard  — 
and  we  shall  take  our  passage  in  her." 

*'  Quite  alone  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Ay,  Mas'r  Davy  I "  he  returned.  "  My  sister,  you 
see,  she's  that  fond  of  you  and  yourn,  and  that  accus- 
tomed to  think  on'y  of  her  own  country,  that  it  wouldn't 
be  hardly  fair  to  let  her  go.  Besides  which,  theer's  one 
she  has  in  charge,  Mas'r  Davy,  as  doen'f  ought  to  be 
forgot" 

**  Poor  Ham !  "  said  I. 

^  My  good  sister  takes  care  of  his  house,  you  see, 
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ma'am,  and  he  takes  kindly  to  her,"  Mr.  Peggottj  ex 
plained  for  mj  aunt's  better  informatioo.  **  Hell  Ml 
and  talk  to  her,  with  a  calm  sfHrit,  wen  it'd  like  be 
ooaldn^  bring  himself  to  open  his  lips  to  another.  Poor 
^ellow  I "  said  Mr.  Peggottj,  shaking  his  head,  **  tbeei'i 
K>t  so  much  left  him,  that  he  ooald  spare  the  little  an  be 
has!" 

^  And  Mrs.  Gkimmidge  ?  "  said  I. 

'^Well,  Tve  had  a  mori  of  con-sideraticm,  I  do  tell 
you,"  returned  Mr.  Peggottj,  with  a  perplexed  look 
which  gradually  cleared  as  he  went  on,  ^  concerning 
of  Missis  Gummidge.  Ton  see,  wen  Missis  Gummidge 
falls  a-thinking  of  the  old  'un,  she  a'n*t  what  you  may 
call  good  company.    Betwixt  you  and  me,  Ma$'r  Dstj 

—  and  yon,  ma'am  —  wen  Mrs.  Gummidge  takes  to  wim- 
icking,"  —  our'  old  county  word  for  crying,  —  •*  «4ie*s 
liable  to  be  considered  to  be,  by  them  as  didn't  know 
the  old  'un,  peevish-like.  Now  I  did  know  the  old  'im,** 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  ^  and  I  know'd  his  merits,  so  I  un- 
nerstan'  her ;  bat  'ta'n't  entirely  so,  you  see,  with  others 

—  nat'rally  can't  be !  " 

My  aunt  and  I  both  acquiesced. 

**  YTh^rby,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  «  my  sister  might  — 
I  doen't  say  she  would,  but  might  —  find  Missis  Gura> 
midge  give  ^er  a  leetle  trouble  now-and-again.  Theer- 
fnr  'ta'n't  my  intentions  to  moor  Missis  Gummidge  *long 
with  them,  Imt  to  find  a  Beein'  fur  her  wheer  she  can 
fisherate  fur  herself."  (A  Beein'  signifies,  in  that  dialect, 
a  home,  and  to  fisherate  is  to  provide.)  •*  Fur  which 
purpose,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "I  means  to  make  her 
a  'lowance  afore  I  go,  as  '11  leave  her  pretty  comfortable. 
She's  the  faithfoUest  of  creeturs.  Ta'n't  to  be  expected, 
of  course,  at  her  time  of  life,  and  being  lone  and  lorn. 
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the  good  old  Mawther  is  to  be  knocked  about  aboard- 
»h]p,  and  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of  a  new  and  fur-away 
Dountrj.     So  that's  what  Fm  a*going  to  do  with  herJ* 

He  forgot  nobodj.  He  thought  of  everybody's  claims 
nnd  strivings,  but  his  own. 

^  Em'ly,*'  he  continued,  ''  will  keep  along  with  me  — 
poor  child,  ^e's  sore  in  need  of  peace  and  rest !  —  until 
such  time  as  we  goes  upon  our  voyage.  She'll  work  at 
them  clothes,  as  must  be  made ;  and  I  hope  her  troubles 
will  begic  to  seem  longer  ago  than  they  was,  wen  she 
finds  herself  once  more  by  her  rough  but  loving  uncle." 

liy  aunt  nodded  confirmation  of  this  hope,  and  im- 
parted great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Peggotty. 

^  Theer^s  one  thing  furder,  Mas'r  Davy,"  said  he,  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  gravely  taking  out 
the  little  paper-bundle  I  had  seen  before,  which  he  un- 
rolled on  the  table.  ^  Theer^s  these  heer  bank-notes  — 
fifly  pound,  and  ten.  To  them  I  wish  to  add  the  money 
as  she  come  away  with.  I've  asked  her  about  that 
(but  not  saying  why),  and  have  added  of  it  up.  I  a'n't  a 
scholar.    Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  see  how  'tis  ?  " 

He  handed  me,  apologetically  for  his  scholarship^ 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  observed  me  while  I  looked  il 
over.     It  was  quite  right. 

""  Thankee,  sir,"  he  said,  taking  it  back.  **•  This  money, 
if  you  doen't  see  objections,  Mas'r  Davy,  I  shall  put  up 
jest  afore  I  go»  in  a  cover  d'rected  to  him ;  and  put  that 
up  in  another  d'rected  to  his  mother.  I  shall  tell  her.  in 
no  more  wureds  than  I  speak  to  you,  what  it's  the  price 
on ;  and  that  I'm  gone,  and  past  receiving  of  it  back." 

I  told  him  that  I  thought  it  would  be  right  to  do  so  — 
that  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  it  would  be,  since  he  fell 
't  to  be  right. 
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^  I  said  that  theer  was  on*y  one  thing  farder,"  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  grave  smile,  when  be  had  made  op  his 
little  bundle  again,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ;  *^  bat  theer 
was  two.  I  warn't  sure  in  my  mind,  wen  I  come  oat  thit 
morning,  as  I  could  go  and  break  to  Ilam,  of  mj  owt 
self,  what  had  so  thankfullj  happened.  So  I  writ  a  k^ 
ter  while  I  was  out,  and  put  it  in  the  poet-office,  tdling 
of  'em  how  all  was  as  'tis ;  and  that  I  should  eome  dova 
to-morrow  to  unload  mj  mind  of  what  HtUe  needs  a-d(>> 
ing  of  down  theer,  and,  mostrlikoy  take  mj  farewell  leafe 
of  Yarmouth." 

^  And  do  jou  wish  me  to  go  with  70a  ?  **  said  I,  see- 
ing that  he  left  something  unsaid. 

^  If  you  could  do  me  that  kind  favor,  Mas*r  Davy,* 
he  replied,  "  I  know  the  sight  on  jou  would  cheer  'em 
up  a  bit" 

My  little  Dora  being  in  good  spirits,  and  very  desiroos 
that  I  should  go  —  as  I  found  on  talking  it  over  with  her 
—  I  readily  pledged  myself  to  accompany  him  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wish.  Next  morning  consequently,  we  were 
on  the  Yarmouth  coach,  and  again  travelling  over  the  old 
ground. 

As  we  passed  along  the  familiar  street  at  night  —  Mr. 
Peggotty,  in  despite  of  all  my  reraonstrancea,  carrying 
my  bag  —  I  glanced  into  Omer  and  Joram'a  shop,  and 
saw  my  old  friend  Mr.  Omer  there,  smoking  his  pipe. 
I  felt  reluctant  to  he  present,  when  Mr.  Peggotty  first 
met  his  sister  and  Ham ;  and  made  Mr.  Omer  my  ex« 
cuse  for  lingering  behind. 

''  How  in  Mr.  Omer  afier  this  long  time  ?  "  said  I« 
going  in. 

He  fanned  away  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  that  be  might 
get  a  better  view  of  me,  and  soon  recognised  me  with 
great  delight 
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**  I  sboald  get  up,  sir,  to  acknowledge  such  an  honoi 

this  visit,"  said  Le,  '^only  my  limbs  are  rather  out 
of  sorts,  and  I  am  wheeled  about.  With  the  exception 
of  my  limbs  and  my  breath,  hows'ever,  I  am'  as  hearty 
as  a  man  can  be,  I'm  thankful  to  say.** 

I  congratulated  him  on  his  contented  looks  and  his 
good  spirits,  and  saw,  now,  that  his  easy-chair  went  on 
wheels. 

^  It's  an  ingenious  thing,  a'n't  it  ?  "  he  inquired,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  my  glance,  and  polishing  the  elbow 
with  his  arm.  ^  It  runs  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  tracks 
as  trae  as  a  mail-coach.  Bless  you,  my  little  Minnie  — 
my  grand-daughter  you  know,  Minnie's  child  —  puts  her 
little  strength  against  the  back,  gives  it  a  shove,  and 
away  we  go,  as  clever  and  merry  as  ever  you  see  any- 
thing !  And  I  tell  you  what  —  it's  a  most  uncommon 
chair  to  smoke  a  pipe  in." 

I  never  saw  such  a  good  old  fellow  to  make  the  best 
of  a  thing,  and  find  out  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  Mr. 
Oraer.  He  was  as  radiant,  as  if  his  chair,  his  asthma, 
and  the  failure  of  his  limbs,  were  the  various  branches 
of  a  great  invention  for  enhancing  the  luxury  of  a  pipe. 

*'  I  see  more  of  the  world,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Mr 
Omer,  *^  in  this  chair,  than  ever  I  see  out  of  it  You'd 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  that  looks  in  of  a 
day  to  have  a  chat.  You  really  would  !  There's  twice 
as  much  in  the  newspaper,  since  I've  taken  to  this  chair, 
8  there  used  to  be.  As  to  general  reading,  dear  me, 
what  a  lot  of  it  I  do  get  through !  That's  what  I  feel 
to  strong,  yon  know  !  If  it  had  been  my  eyes,  wha: 
should  1  have  done  ?  If  it  had  been  my  ears,  what 
should  I  have  done?  Being  my  limbs,  what  does  it 
signify?     Why^  my  limbs  only  made  my  breath  shorter 
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when  I  used  *eni.  And  now,  if  I  want  to  go  oat  int« 
the  street  or  down  to  the  sands,  I've  only  gpt  to  ca\\ 
Dick,  Joram's  youngest  'prentice,  and  away  1  go  in  mj 
own  carriage,  like  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London." 

He  half  suffocated  himself  with  laughing  here 

^  Lord  bless  you ! "  said  Mr.  Omer,  resuming  hk  pipe, 
**  a  man  must  take  the  fat  with  the  lean  ;  thai*9  what  be 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  in  this  life.  Jonun  does  « 
fine  business.     Ex-cellent  business ! " 

'^  I  am  very  ^ad  to  hear  it,"  said  I. 

^I  knew  you  would  be,"  said  Mr,  Omer,  ''And 
Joram  and  Minnie  are  like  valentines.  What  more 
can  a  man  expect?     What's  his  limbs  to  i/uU!^ 

His  supreme  contempt  for  his  own  limbs,  as  he  sal 
smoking,  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  oddities  I  have  ever 
encountered. 

^  And  since  Fve  took  to  general  reading,  youVe  took 
to  general  writing,  eh,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Onier,  surveying 
me  admiringly.  "  What  a  lovely  work  that  was  of  yours! 
What  expressions  in  it !  I  read  it  every  word  —  everj 
word.     And  as  to  feeling  sleepy  I     Not  at  all  I  " 

I  laughingly  expressed  my  satisfaction,  but  I  most 
confess  that  I  thought  this  association  of  ideas  signifi- 
cant. 

^  I  give  you  my  word  and  honor  sir,"  said  Mr,  Oner, 
*^  that  when  I  lay  that  book  upon  the  table,  and  look  at 
t  outside  ;  compact  in  three  separate  and  indiwidoal 
wollumes  —  one,  two,  three  ;  I  am  as  proud  as  Punch  to 
think  that  I  once  had  the  honor  of  being  oonneoCed  with 
your  family.  And  dear  me,  it's  a  long  time  ago,  now, 
a'n't  it?  Over  at  Blunderstone.  With  a  pitstty  littlf 
party  laid  along  with  the  other  party.  Axkl  yoo  quit^ 
%  small  party  then,  yourself.     Dear,  dear !  " 
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I  charged  the  subject  by  referring  to  Emily.  Aftei 
susaring  him  that  I  did  not  forget  how  interested  he 
had  always  been  in  her,  and  how  kindly  he  had  always 
treated  her,  I  gave  him  a  general  account  of  her  res* 
toration  to  her  uncle  by  the  aid  of  Martha ;  which  I 
knew  would  please  the  old  mao.  He  listened  with  the 
utmost  attention,  and  said,  feelingly,  when  I  had  done : 

^  I  am  rejoiced  at  it,  sir  I  It's  the  best  news  I  have 
heard  for  many  a  day.  Dear,  dear,  dear !  And  what's 
going  to  be  undertook  for  that  unfortunate  young  woman, 
Martha,  now  ?  " 

^  You  touch  a  point  that  my  thoughts  have  been  dwell* 
ii^  on  since  yesterday,'*  said  I,  ^  but  on  which  I  can 
give  yon  no  information  yet,  Mr.  Omer.  Mr.  Peggotty 
has  not  alluded  to  it,  and  I  have  a  delicacy  in  doing  so. 
I  am  sure  be  has  not  forgotten  it.  He  forgets  nothing 
that  is  disinterested  and  good." 

'*  Because  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  taking  himself 
up,  where  he  had  lefl  ofT,  ^  whatever  ig  done,  I  should 
wish  to  be  a  member  of.  Put  me  down  for  anything 
you  may  consider  right,  and  let  me  know.  I  never  could 
think  the  girl  all  bad,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  she's  not. 
So  will  my  daughter  Minnie  be.  Toung  women  are 
eonti'adictory  creatures  in  some  things  —  her  mother  was 
just  the  same  as  her  —  but  their  hearts  are  soft  and 
kind.  It's  all  show  with  Minnie,  about  Martha.  Why 
he  shouM  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  show,  I 
lou*t  undertake  to  tell  you  But  it's  all  show,  bless  you. 
She'd  do  her  any  kindness  in  private.  So,  put  me  down 
tor  whatever  you  may  consider  right,  will  yon  be  so 
good?  and  drop  me  a  line  where  to  forward  it.  Denr 
qie  1 "  said  Mr.  Omer,  ^  when  a  man  is  drawing  on  to  a 
time  of  life,  where  the  two  ends  of  life  meet ;  when  ht* 
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find.M  himself,  however  heartj  he  is,  being  wheeled  abool 
for  the  second  time,  in  a  speeches  of  go-cart ;  he  thooU 
be  over-rejoiced  to  do  a  kindness  if  he  can.  He  wanta 
plenty.  And  I  don't  speak  of  mjself,  particular,'*  nid 
Mr.  Omer,  *'  because  sir,  the  way  I  look  at  it  i.s  that  v« 
are  all  di-awiug  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  whatever 
Bge  we  are,  on  account  of  time  never  standing  still  ibr  a 
single  moment.  So  let  us  always  do  a  kiadnesis,  and  be 
over-rejoioed.     To  be  sure  I  ** 

He  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  put  it  oa  a 
ledge  in  the  back  of  his  chair,  expressly  made  for  ito 
reception. 

''There's  Em'ly's  cousin,  him  that  she  was  to  have 
been  married  to,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  rubbing  his  hands 
feebly,  ^  as  fine  a  fellow  as  there  is  in  Yarmouth !  Hell 
come  and  talk  or  read  to  me,  in  the  evening,  for  an  hoar 
together  sometimes.  That's  a  kindness,  I  shoold  ciJl  it ! 
All  bis  life's  a  kindness." 

'*  I  am  going  to  see  him  now,"  said  I. 

''Are  you?"  said  Mr.  Omer.  "^  Tell  him  I  vai 
hearty,  and  sent  my  respects.  Minnie  and  Joram's  at 
a  ball.  They  would  be  as  proud  to  see  you  as  I  am, 
if  they  was  at  home.  Minnie  won't  hardly  go  out  at 
all,  you  see,  '  on  account  of  father,'  aa  she  says.  So  I 
swore  to-night,  that  if  she  didn't  go,  I'd  go  to  bed  at 
six.  In  consequenop  of  which,"  Mr.  Omer  shook  him* 
self  and  his  chair,  with  laughter  at  the  success  of  hti 
device,  ''she  and  Joram's  at  a  ball." 

I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  wished  him  good-night. 

"Half  a  minute,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer.  **If  yoa 
was  to  go  without  seeing  my  little  elephant,  you'd  losa 
the  best  of  sights.  You  never  see  sack  a  sight! 
Die ! " 
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A  musical  little  voice  answered,  from  somewhcMc  up 
ifudrs,  ''  I  am  coming,  grandfather  I  "  and  a  pretty  little 
girl  with  long,  flaxen,  curling  hair,  soon  came  running 
into  the  shop. 

^  This  is  my  little  elephant,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Omer,  fon* 
ilUng  the  child.  ^  Siamese  breed,  sir.  Now,  little  elo* 
phant  I " 

The  little  elephant  set  the  door  of  the  parlor  open, 
liOabling  me  to  see  that,  in  these  latter  days,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  bedroom  for  Mr.  Omer,  who  could  not  be 
rasily  conveyed  up-stairs ;  and  then  hid  her  pretty  fore- 
head, and  tumbled  her  long  hair,  against  the  back  of  Mr. 
Omer's  chair. 

*^  The  elephant  butts,  you  know,  sir,'"  said  Mr.  Omer, 
winking,  ^  when  he  goes  at.  a  object.  Once,  elephant. 
Twice.     Three  times!*' 

At  this  signal,  the  little  elephant,  with  a  dexterity  that 
was  next  to  marvellous  in  so  small  an  animal,  whisked 
the  chair  round  with  Mr.  Omer  in  it,  and  rattled  it  otf, 
pell-mel],  into  the  parlor,  without  touching  the  door-post : 
Mr.  Omer  indescribably  enjoying  the  performance,  and 
looking  back  at  me  on  the  road  as  if  it  were  the  triumph- 
ant issue  of  his  life's  exertions. 

After  a  stroll  about  the  town,  I  went  to  Ham's  house. 
Peggotty  had  now  removed  here  for  good ;  and  had  let 
her  own  house  to  the  successor  of  Mr.  Barkis  in  the 
carrying  business,  who  had  paid  her  very  well  for  tlie 
good-will,  cart,  and  horse.  I  believe  the  very  same  slow 
horse  that  Mr.  Barkis  drove  was  still  at  work. 

I  found  them  in  the  neat  kitchen,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Gummidge,  who  had  been  fetched  from  the  old 
boat  by  Mr.  Peggotty  himself.  I  doubt  if  she  could 
have  been  induced  to  desert  her  post,  by  any  one  else. 
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He  had  evidently  told  them  all.  Both  Peggottj  and 
Airs.  Gummidge  had  their  aprons  to  their  ejes,  aod 
Ham  had  just  stepped  out  ^  to  take  a  turn  on  the  beach.** 
He  presently  came  home,  very  glad  to  see  me ;  and  I 
hope  they  were  all  the  better  for  my  being  there.  We 
spoke,  with  some  approach  to  cheerfulness,  of  Mr.  P^- 
gotty's  growing  rich  in  a  new  country,  and  of  the  won- 
ders he  would  describe  in  his  letters.  We  saki  ooChing 
of  Emily  by  name,  but  distantly  referred  to  her  more 
than  once.    Ham  was  the  serenest  of  the  party. 

But  Peggotty  told  me,  when  she  lighted  me  to  a  littk 
chamber  where  the  Crocodile  book  was  lying  ready  for 
me  on  the  table,  that  he  always  was  the  same.  Sbe 
believed  (she  told  me,  crying)  that  he  was  broken- 
hearted ;  though  he  was  ^  full  of  courage  as  of  sweet- 
ness, and  worked  harder  and  better  than  any  boat-boildcr 
in  any  yard  in  all  that  part.  There  were  timet,  sbe  said, 
of  an  evening,  when  he  talked  of  their  old  life  in  the 
boat-house;  and  then  he  mentioned  Emily  as  a  child. 
But,  he  never  mentioned  her  as  a  woman. 

I  thought  I  had  read  in  his  face  that  be  would  like 
to  speak  to  me  alone.  I  therefore  resolved  to  put  my- 
self in  his  way  next  evening,  as  he  came  home  from  bb 
work.  Having  settled  this  with  myself,  I  feU  asleep. 
That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  all  those  many  nighty 
the  candle  was  taken  out  of  the  window,  Mr.  P<^KoUy 
swung  in  his  old  hammock  in  the  old  boat,  and  the  wind 
murmured  with  the  old  sound  round  his  head. 

All  next  day,  he  was  occupied  in  disposing  ci  bis 
fishing-boat  and  tackle ;  in  packing  up,  and  sending  to 
London  by  wagon,  such  of  his  little  domestic  possessions 
as  he  thought  would  be  useful  to  him;  and  in  parting 
with  the  rest,  or   bestowing  them  on  Mrs.  Gum*aiil^ 
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She  was  with  him  all  day.  As  I  had  a  sorrowful  wish 
lo  see  the  old  place  once  more,  before  it  was  locked  up, 
I  engaged  to  meet  them  there  in  the  evening.  But  I  so 
arranged  it,*  as  that  I  should  meet  Ham  first. 

It  was  easy  to  come  in  his  way,  as  I  knew  where  he 
worked.  I  met  him  at  a  retired  part  of  the  sands  which 
I  knew  he  would  cross,  and  turned  back  with  him,  that 
he  might  have  leisure  to  speak  to  me  if  he  really  wished« 
I  had  not  mistaken  the  expression  of  his  face.  We  had 
walked  but  a  little  way  together,  when  he  said,  without 
looking  at  me : 

"Mas'r  Davy,  have  you  seen  her?" 

^  Only  for  a  moment,  when  she  was  in  a  swoon,"  1 
■oflly  answered. 

We  walked  a  little  farther,  and  he  said: 

•*  MasV  Davy,  shall  you  see  her,  d'ye  think  ?  " 

^  It  would  be  too  painful  to  her,  perhaps,"  said  I. 

*^  I  have  thowt  of  that,"  he  replied.  **  So,  'twould,  sir, 
80  'twould." 

^But,  Ham,"  said  I,  gently,  ''if  there  is  anything 
that  I  could  write  to  her,  for  you,  in  case  I  could  not 
tell  it;  if  there  is  anything  you  would  wish  to  make 
known  to  her  through  me ;  I  should  consider  it  a  sacred 
trust." 

**  I  am  sure  on't  I  thankee,  sir,  most  kind  I  I  think 
ibeer  is  something  I  could  wish  said  or  wrote." 

•*  What  is  it  ?  " 

We  walked  a  little  farther  in  silence,  and  then  be 
spoke. 

«"Ta'n't  that  I  forgive  her.  'Tan't  that  so  much.  Tis 
more  as  I  beg  of  her  to  forgive  me,  for  having  pressed 
my  affections  upon  her.  Odd  times,  I  think  that  if  I 
hadn't  had  her  promise  fur  to  marry  me,  sir,  she  was 
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that  trustful  of  me,  in  a  friendly  way,  that  she'd  hsre 
told  me  what  was  struggling  in  her  mind,  and  woaM 
have  counselled  with  me,  and  I  might  have  saved  bcr.** 

I  pressed  his  hand.     *'  Is  that  all  ? " 

"Theer*8  yet  a  something  else,**  he  returned,  "if  1 
•yin  say  it,  Mas'r  Davy." 

We  walked  on,  farther  than  we  had  walked  yet,  be- 
fore he  spoke  again.  He  was  not  crying  when  he  made 
the  pauses  I  shall  express  by  lines.  He  was  merelj 
collecting  himself  to  speak  very  plainly. 

"  I  loved  her  —  and  I  love  the  mem'ry  of  her  —  too 
deep  —  to  be  able  to  lead  her  to  believe  of  my  own  self 
as  Tm  a  happy  man.  I  could  only  be  happy  — by  for- 
getting of  her  —  and  I'm  afeerd  I  couldn't  hardly  bear 
as  she  should  be  told  I  done  that  But  if  you,  being 
so  full  of  learning,  Mas'r  Davy,  could  think  of  any- 
thing to  say  as  mijiht  bring  her  to  believe  I  wasn't 
greatly  hurt:  still  loving  of  her,  and  mourning  for  her: 
anything  as  might  bring  her  to  believe  as  I  was  not 
tired  of  my  life,  and  yet  was  hoping  fur  to  sec  her 
without  blame,  wheer  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest  —  anything  as  would  ease 
her  sorrowful  mind,  and  yet  not  make  her  think  as 
I  could  ever  marry,  or  as  'twas  possible  that  any  one 
could  ever  be  to  me  what  she  was  —  I  should  ask  of 
you  to  say  that  —  with  my  prayers  for  her  —  that  was 
fo  dear." 

I  pressed  his  manly  hand  again,  and  told  him  I  would 
charge  myself  to  do  this  as  well  as  I  could. 

"  I  thankee,  sir,"  he  answered.  "  Twas  kind  of  you 
to  meet  me.  'Twas  kind  of  you  to  bear  him  company 
down.  Mas'r  Davy,  I  unnerstan'  very  well,  though  mj 
Ront  will  come  to   Lon'on  afore  they  sail,  and   tbeyll 
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unite  once  more,  that  I  am  not  like  to  see  him  ugen. 
I  fare  to  feel  sore  on't.  We  doen't  say  so;  but  so  'twill 
be,  and  better  so.  The  last  you  see  on  him  —  the  very 
last  —  will  you  give  him  the  lovingest  duty  and  thanks 
of  the  orphan,  as  he  was  ever  more  than  a  father  to  ?  ** 

This  I  also  promised,  faithfully. 

''  I  thankee  again,  sir,"  he  said,  heartily  shaking  liands. 
**  I  know  wheer  you're  a-going.     Good-by  ! " 

With  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand,  as  though  to  ox- 
plain  to  me  that  he  could  not  enter  the  old  place,  he 
turned  away.  As  I  looked  after  his  figure,'  crossing 
the  waste  in  the  moonlight,  I  saw  him  turn  his  face 
towards  a  strip  of  silvery  light  upon  the  sea,  and  pass 
on,  looking  at  it,  until  he  was  a  shadow  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  door  of  the  boat-house  stood  open  when  I  ap- 
proached ;  and,  on  entering,  I  found  it  emptied  of  all  its 
furniture,  saving  one  of  the  old  lockers,  on  which  Mrs. 
Gummidge,  with  a  basket  on  her  knee,  was  seated,  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Peggotty.  He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  rough 
chimney-piece,  and  gazed  upon  a  few  expiring  embers 
in  the  grate  ;  but  he  raised  his  head,  hopefully,  on  my 
coming  in,  and  spoke  in  a  cheery  manner. 

^  Come,  according  to  promise,  to  bid  farewell  to't,  eh, 
Mas'r  Davy  I "  he  said,  taking  up  the  candle.  ^  Bare 
enough,  now,  a'n't  it?" 

^Indeed  you  have  made  good  use  of  the  tine/' 
laid   I. 

ttWhy  we  have  not  been  idle,  sir.  Missis  Gum- 
midge has  worked  like  a  —  I  doen't  know  what  Mis- 
sis Gummidge  a'n't  worked  like,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty, 
kwking  at  her,  at  a  loss  for  a  sufficiently  approving 
fimile. 
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Mrs.  Gummidge,  leaning  on  her  basket  made  nool^ 
Benration. 

^Theer^s  the  very  locker  that  jou  used  to  sift 
on,  long  with  Emlj ! "  said  Mr.  Peggottj,  in  a  whis* 
per.  ^Fm  a-going  to  carry  it  awaj  witii  me,  last 
of  all.  And  heer's  yoar  old  little  bedroom,  see, 
Mas'r  Davy?  Almost  as  bleak  to-night,  as  *art  eoaU 
wish ! " 

In  truth,  the  wind,  though  it  was  low,  had  a  sc^emn 
sound,  and  crept  around  the  deserted  house  with  a  whis- 
pered walling  that  was  very  mournful.  Everything  wai 
gone,  down  to  the  little  mirror  with  the  Ojrster-sheQ 
frame.  I  thought  of  myself,  lying  here,  when  thai  first 
great  change  was  being  wrought  at  home.  I  tboagbt 
of  the  blue-eyed  child  who  had  enchanted  me.  I  thought 
of  Steerforth :  and  a  foolish,  fearful  fancy  came  upon 
roe  of  his  being  near  at  hand,  and  liable  to  be  met  il 
any  turn. 

**  *Tis  like  to  be  long,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  in  a  knr 
voice,  **  afore  the  boat  finds  new  tenants.  They  look 
upon  't  down  heer,  as  being  unforf  nate  now  !  ** 

*' Does  it  belong  to  anybody  in  the  neighborhood?' 
X  asked. 

**  To  a  mast-maker  up  town,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty.  ••  Fn 
a-going  to  give  the  key  to  him  to-night,** 

We  looked  into  the  other  little  room,  and  came  back 
Ju  Mrs.  Gumraidge,  sitting  on  the  locker,  whom  Mr.  Pfg 
gotty,  putting  the  light  on  the  chimney-piece,  requesltfl 
to  rise,  that  he  might  carry  it  outside  the  door  bc4bre 
extinguishing  the  candle. 

"  Dan'l,"  said  Mrs.  Grummidge,  suddenly  deserting  her 
basket,  and  clinging  to  his  arm,  **'  my  dear  Dani,  tb€ 
parting  words  I  speak  in  this  house  is  I  mustn't  be  kfi 
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behind.     Doen't  ye  think  of  leaving  me  behind,  Danl  ^ 
Oh,  doen't  ye  ever  do  it ! " 

Mr.  Peggotty,  taken  aback,  looked  from  Mrs.  Gam- 
midge  to  me,  and  from  me  to  Mrs.  Gummidge,  as  if  he 
liad  been  awakened  from  a  sleep. 

**Doent  ye,  dearest  Dan'l,  doen't  ye  I"  cried  Mrs. 
Gummidge^  fervently.  ^  Take  me  'long  with  yon,  Danl, 
take  me  'long  with  yon  and  Em'ly  I  I'll  be  yonr  ser- 
vant, constant  and  trew.  If  there's  slaves  in  them  parts 
where  you're  a-going,  I'll  be  bound  to  you  for  one,  and 
happy,  but  doen't  ye  leave  me  behind,  Dan'l,  that's  a 
deary  dear!" 

*^  My  good  soul,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  shaking  his  head, 
''  you  doen't  know  what  a  long  voyage,  and  what  a  hard 
life  'tis !  " 

^  Yes  I  do,  Danl ;  I  can  guess  I "  cried  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge. ^  But  my  parting  words  under  this  roof  is,  I 
shall  go  into  the  house  and  die,  if  I  am  not  took.  I 
can  dig,  Dan'l.  I  can  work.  I  can  live  hard.  I  can 
be  loving  and  patient  now  —  more  than  you  think,  Dan'l, 
if  you'll  on'y  try  me.  I  wouldn't  touch  the  lowance, 
not  if  I  was  dying  of  want,  Dan'l  Peggotty  ;  but  1*11 
go  with  you  and  Em'ly,  if  youll  on'y  let  me,  to  the 
world's  end  I  I  know  how  'tis ;  I  know  you  think  that 
I  am  lone  and  lorn  ;  but  deary  love,  'ta'n't  so  no  more 
I  a'n't  sat  here,  so  long,  a- watching,  and  a-thinking  of 
your  trials,  without  some  good  being  done  me.  Mas'r 
Davy,  speak  to  him  for  me ;  I  knows  his  ways,  and 
Em'ly's,  and  I  knows  their  sorrows,  and  can  be  a  com- 
fort to  'em,  some  odd  times,  and  labor  for  'em  alios  I 
Dan'l,  deary  Dan'l,  let  me  go  'long  with  you  !  " 

And   Mrs.   Gummidge  took    his   hand,  and  kissed  it 

with    a    homely  pathos    and    affection,    in    a    homely 
VOL.  nr.  8 
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rapture   of  devotion    aud   gratitude^    that   he  well  de- 
served. 

We  brought  the  locker  out,  extinguished  the  candk, 
fastened  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  left  the  old  boat 
close  shut  up,  a  dark  speck  in  the  cloudy  ni^ht  Next 
day,  when  we  were  returning  to  London  outade  Um 
coach,  Mrs.  Gummidge  and  her  basket  were  on  the  soi 
behind,  and  Mrs.  Gummidge  was  happj. 
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CHAPTER  Ln. 


I  ASSIST  AT  AN  RXPLOSION. 


When  the  time  Mr.  Micawber  had  appoiited  so 
mysteriously,  was  within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  being 
come,  my  aunt  and  I  consulted  how  we  should  proceed  ; 
for  my  aunt  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  Dora.  Ah  I 
how  easily  I  carried  Dora  up  and  down  stairs,  now! 

We  were  disposed,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Micawber's 
stipulation  for  my  aunt's  attendance,  to  arrange  that  she 
should  stay  at  home,  and  be  represented  by  Mr.  Dick 
and  me.  In  short,  we  had  resolved  to  take  this  course, 
when  Dor4  again  unsettled  us  by  declaring  that  she 
never  would  forgive  herself,  and  never  would  forgive 
her  bad  boy,  if  my  aunt  remained  behind  on  any  pre- 
tence. 

^  I  won't  speak  to  you,"  said  Dora,  shaking  her  curls 
at  my  aunt.  **  I'll  be  disagreeable  I  I'll  make  Jip  bark 
at  you  all  day.  I  shall  be  sure  that  you  really  are  a 
cross  old  thing,  if  you  don't  go ! " 

^  Tut,  Blossom ! "  laughed  my  aunt.  ^  You  know 
you  can't  do  without  me  I " 

**  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Dora.  ^  Yoi  are  no  use  to  me  at 
all.  You  never  run  up  and  down  stairs  for  me,  all  day 
long.  You  never  sit  and  tell  me  stories  about  Doadj, 
when  his  shoes  were  worn  out,  and  he  was  covered  with 
dust  —  oh,  what  a  poor  little  mite  of  a  fellow  I    You 
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never  do  anything  at  all  to  please  me,  do  you,  dear  ?  * 
Dora  made  haste  to  kiss  my  aunt,  and  say,  ^  Yes.  joa 
do !  I'm  only  joking  I "  —  lest  my  aunt  should  ihink 
she  really  meant  it 

^  But,  aunt,^  said  Dora,  coaxingly,  ^  now  listen.  Too 
must  go.  I  shall  tease  yon,  till  you  let  me  have  my  owr 
vray  about  it.  .  I  shall  lead  my  naughty  boy  tuck  a  liff, 
if  he  don't  make  you  go.  I  shall  make  myself  jo  dis- 
agreeable—  and  so  will  Jip !  You'll  wish  you  had  gone 
like  a  good  thing,  for  ever  and  ever  so  long,  if  you  dooH 
go.  Besides,"  said  Dora,  putting  back  her  hair,  and 
looking  wonderingly  at  my  aunt  and  me,  ^  why  shouldn't 
you  both  go?     I  am  not  very  ill  indeed.     Am  I?" 

"  Why,  what  a  question  I "  cried  my  aunt 

**  What  a  fancy ! "  said  I. 

'*  Yes  I  I  know  I  am  a  silly  little  thing !  **  said  Dora, 
slowly  looking  from  one  of  us  to  the  other,  and  then 
patting  up  her  pretty  lips  to  kiss  us  as  she  lay  upon  her 
couch.  **'  Well,  then,  yon  must  both  go,  or  1  shall  not 
believe  you ;  and  then  1  shall  cry ! " 

I  saw,  in  my  aunt's  face  that  she  began  to  give  waj 
now,  and  Dora  brightened  again,  as  she  saw  it  too. 

^  You'll  come  back  with  so  much  to  tell  me,  that  itll 
take  at  least  a  week  to  make  me  understand ! "  said 
Dora.  ^  Because  I  know  I  sha'n't  understand,  for  a 
length  of  time,  if  there's  any  business  in  it.  And  there's 
sure  to  be  some  business  in  it!  If  there's  anything  to 
ntld  up,  besides,  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  make  it  out ; 
and  my  bad  boy  will  look  so  miserable  all  tlie  time 
There!  Now  you'll  go,  won't  you?  Youll  only  be 
gone  one  night,  and  Jip  will  take  care  of  me  while  you 
are  gone.  Doady  will  carry  me  up-stairs  before  you  go» 
and  I  won*t  oome  down  again  till  you  come  back ;  and 
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you  shall  take  Agnes  a  dreadfully  scolding  letter  from 
me  because  she  has  never  been  to  see  us  I" 

We  agreed,  without  any  more  consultation,  that  we 
would  both  go,  and  that  Dora  was  a  little  Impostor,  who 
feigned  to  be  rather  unwell,  because  she  liked  to  be 
petted.  She  was  greatly  pleased,  and  very  merry ;  and 
we  four,  that  is  to  say,  my  aunt,  Mr.  Dick,  Traddles, 
and  I,  went  down  to  Canterbury  by  the  Dover  mail  that 
night. 

At  the  hotel,  where  Mr.  Micawber  had  requested  us 
to  await  him,  which  we  got  into,  with  some  trouble,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  I  found  a  letter,  importing  that 
be  would  appear  in  the  morning  punctually  at  half-past 
nine.  After  which,  we  went  shivering,  at  that  uncom- 
fortable hour,  to  our  respective  beds,  through  various 
close  passages ;  which  smelt  as  if  they  had  been  steeped, 
for  ages,  in  a  solution  of  soup  and  stables. 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  sauntered  through  the  dear 
old  tranquil  streets,  and  again  mingled  with  the  shadows 
of  the  venerable  gateways  and  churches.  The  rooks 
were  sailing  about  the  cathedral  towers  ;  and  the  towers 
themselves,  overlooking  many  a  long,  unaltered  mile  of 
the  rich  country  and  its  pleasant  streams,  were  cutting 
the  bright  morning  air,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  change  on  earth.  Yet  the  bells,  when  they  sounded, 
told  me  sorrowfully  of  change  in  everything ;  told  me 
of  their  own  age,  and  my  pretty  Dora's  youth ;  and  of 
the  many,  never  old,  who  had  lived  and  loved  and 
died,  while  the  reverberations  of  the  bells  had  hummed 
through  the  rusty  armor  of  the  Black  Prince  hanging 
up  within,  and,  motes  upon  the  deep  of  Time,  had  lost 
themselves  in  air,  as  circles  do  in  water. 

I  looked  at  the  old  house  from  the  comer  of  the  streeti 
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but  did  not  go  nearer  to  it,  lest,  being  observed,  I  tnigfal 
unwittingly  do  any  harm  to  the  design  I  had  come  to  aid. 
The  early  sun  was  striking  edgewise  on  its  gables  and 
lattice-windows,  touching  them  with  gold  ;  and  some 
beams  of  its  old  peace  seemed  to  touch  my  heart. 

I  strolled  into  the  country  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  tlien 
returned  by  the  main  street,  which  in  the  interral  bud 
shaken  off  its  last  night's  sleep.  Among  those  wlio 
were  stirring  in  the  shops,  I  saw  my  ancient  enemy,  the 
butcher,  now  advanced  to  top-boots  and  a  baby,  and  b 
business  for  himself.  He  was  nursing  the  baby,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  benignant  member  of  society. 

We  all  became  very  anxious  and  impatient,  when  we 
sat  down  to  breakfast  As  it  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  half-past  nine  o'clock,  our  restless  expectation 
of  Mr.  Micawber  increased.  At  last  we  made  no  more 
pretence  of  attending  to  the  meal,  which,  except  with 
Mr.  Dick,  had  been  a  mere  form  from  the  first ;  but  mjr 
nunt  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  Traddles  sat  npoo 
the  sofa  affecting  to  read  the  paper  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ceiling ;  and  I  looked  out  of  the  window  to  give  earljr 
notice  of  ^r.  Micawber's  coming.  Nor  had  I  long  to 
watch,  for,  at  the  first  chime  of  the  half-hour,  he  ap- 
peared in  the  street 

^  Here  he  is,"  said  I,  ^  and  not  in  his  l^al  at- 
tire I " 

My  aunt  tied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  (she  had  coroe 
down  to  breakfast  in  it),  and  put  on  her  shawl,  as  if  she 
were  ready  for  anything  that  was  resolute  and  uncom- 
promising. Traddles  buttoned  his  coat  with  a  deter- 
mined air.  Mr.  Dick,  disturbed  by  these  formidable 
appearances,  'but  feeling  it  necessary  to  imitate  them, 
palled  his  hat,  with  both  hands,  as  firmly  over  his  ears 
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as  he  possibly  could ;  and  instantly  took  it  off  agum,  to 
welcome  Mr.  Micawber. 

^  Gentlemen,  and  madam/'  said  Mr.  Micawber, "  good- 
morning  I  My  dear  sir,"  to  Mr.  Dick,  who  shook  hanik 
with  him  violently,  "  you  are  extremely  good." 

^  Have  you  breakfasted  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dick.  ''  Uave  a 
cliop  !  *• 

*  Not  for  the  world,  my  good  sir !  "  cried  Mr.  Micaw- 
l»ei,  stopping  him  on  his  way  to  the  bell ;  '*  appetite  and 
myself,  Mr.  Dixon,  have  long  been  strangers.'' 

Mr.  Dixon  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  new  name, 
and  appeared  to  think  it  so  very  obliging  in  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber to  confer  it  upon  him,  that  he  shook  hands  with  him 
again,  and  laughed  rather  childishly. 

**  Dick,"  said  my  aunt,  "  attention  1  ^ 

Mr.  Dick  recovered  himself,  with  a  blush. 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  my  aunt  to  Mr.  Micawber,  as  she 
put  on  her  gloves,  ^  we  are  ready  for  Mount  Vesuvius, 
or  anything  else,  as  soon  as  you  please." 

^  Ma^am,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  "  I  trust  you  will 
ehoilly  witness  an  eruption.  Mr.  Traddles,  I  have  your 
permission,  I  believe,  to  mention  here  that  we  have  been 
in  communication  together  ?  " 

*^  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fisict,  Copperfield,"  said  Trad- 
dles, to  whom  I  looked  in  surprise.  '*Mr.  Micawbei 
has  consulted  me,  in  reference  to  what  he  has  in  con- 
templation ;  and  I  have  advised  him  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment" 

'*  Unless  I  deceive  myself,  Mr.  Traddles,"  pursued 
Mr.  Micawber,  *'  what  I  contemplate  is  a  disclosure  of 
in  important  nature." 

*'  Highly  so,"  said  Traddles. 

^  Perhaps,  under  such  circumstances,  madam  and  gen  • 
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tlemen,"  said  Mr.  Micavrber,  ^  you  will  do  me  the  fafxr 
to  submit  yourselves,  for  the  moment,  to  the  diredioD  d 
one,  who,  however  unworthy  to  be  regarded  in  any  other 
light  but  as  a  Waif  and  Stray  upon  the  shore  of  human 
nature,  is  still  your  fellow-man,  though  crashed  out  of 
his  original  form  by  individual  errors,  and  the  aocamala 
tive  force  of  a  combination  of  circumstances  ?  " 

**  We  have  perfect  confidence  in  you,  Mr.  Micawber," 
said  I,  *^  and  will  do  what  you  please." 

**  Mr.  Copperfield,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  **  yoor 
confidence  is  not,  at  the  existing  juncture,  ill-bestowed 
I  would  b^  to  be  allowed  a  start  of  five  minutes  by  the 
clock  ;  and  then  to  receive  the  present  company,  inquir- 
ing for  Miss  Wickfield,  at  the  office  of  Wickfield  and 
Heepy  whose  Stipendiary  I  am." 

My  aunt  and  I  looked  at  Traddles,  who  nodded  hie 
approval. 

"  I  have  no  more,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  to  say  at 
present." 

With  which,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  he  included  m 
all  in  a  comprehensive  bow,  and  disappeared  ;  his  man- 
ner being  extremely  distant,  and  his  fiice  extremely 
pale. 

Traddles  only  smiled,  and  shook  his  head  (with  hit 
hair  standing  upright  on  the  top  of  it),  when  I  looked  to 
him  for  an  explanation ;  so  I  took  out  my  watch,  and,  as 

last  resource,  counted  off  the  five  minutes.  My  aunt 
with  her  own  watch  in  her  hand  did  the  like.  Wlien  ths 
time  was  expired,  Traddles  gave  her  his  arm ;  and  we 
all  went  out  together  to  the  old  house,  without  saying 
one  word  on  the  way. 

We  found  Mr.  Micawber  at  his  desk,  in  the  torret 
office  on  the  ground  floor,  either  writing,  or  pretending 
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to  write,  hard.  The  large  offioe-ruler  was  stack  into  h\h 
waistcoat,  and  was  not  so  well  concealed  but  that  a  foot 
or  more  of  that  instrument  protruded  from  his  bosom,  like 
a  new  kind  of  shirt-frilL 

As  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  expected  to  speak,  I 
said  aloud: 

**  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Micawber  ?  " 

^  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  gpravely,  <*  I 
hope  I  see  you  well?" 

«<  Is  Miss  Wickfield  at  home  ?  "  said  L 

^Mr.  Wickfield  is  unwell  in  bed,  sir,  of  a  rheumatic 
feyer,**  he  returned;  ''but  Miss  Wickfield,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  happ(jr  to  see  old  friends.  Will  jou  walk 
in,  sir  ?  " 

He  preceded  us  to  the  dining-room  —  the  first  room  I 
had  entered  in  that  house  —  and  flinging  open  the  door 
of  Mr.  Wickfield's  former  office,  said,  in  a  sonorous 
Toice: 

^  Bliss  Trotwood,  Mr.  David  Copperfield,  Mr.  Thomas 
Traddles,  and  Mr.  Dixon  I  " 

I  had  not  seen  Uriah  Heep  since  the  time  of  the  blow. 
Oar  visit  astonished  him,  evidently ;  not  the  less,  I  dare 
say,  because  it  astonished  ourselves.  He  did  not  gather 
his  eyebrows  together,  for  he  had  none  worth  mention- 
ing ;  but  he  frowned  to  that  degree  that  he  almost  closed 
his  small  eyes,  while  the  hurried  raising  of  his  grisly 
hand  to  his  diin  betrayed  some  trepidation  or  surprise. 
This  was  only  when  we  were  in  the  act  of  entering  his 
room,  and  when  I  caught  a  glance  at  him  over  my  aunt's 
shoulder.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  was  as  fawning  and 
as  humble  as  ever. 

^  Well,  I  am  sure/'  he  said.  *^  This  is  indeed  an  on« 
expected  pleasure  I     To  have,  as  I  may  say,  all  friends 
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round  Saint  Paal's,  at  once,  is  a  treat  unlocked  for !  Mr 
Copperfield,  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  and  —  if  I  maj  noi- 
bly  express  self  so  —  friendly  towards  them  as  'n  ever 
your  friends,  whether  or  not.  Mrs.  Copperfield,  sir,  I 
ho)>e  she's  getting  on.  We  have  been  made  quite  un- 
easy by  the  poor  accounts  we  have  had  of  her  state, 
lately,  I  do  assure  you.'* 

I  felt  ashamed  to  let  him  take  my  hand,  bat  I  did  not 
know  yet  what  else  to  do. 

^Things  are  changed  in  this  office.  Miss  Trotwood, 
since  I  was  an  umble  clerk,  and  held  your  pony;  aVt 
they  ? "  said  Uriah,  with  his  sickliest  smile.  ^  But  / 
am  not  changed,  Miss  Trotwood."    • 

**  Well,  sir,"  returned  my  aunt,  **  to  tell  you  the  troth, 
I  think  you  are  pretty  constant  to  the  promise  of  yoar 
youth  ;  if  that's  any  satisfaction  to  you." 

^  Thank  you.  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Uriah,  writhing  in 
his  ungainly  manner,  ^  for  your  good  opinion  I  Mieav- 
ber,  tell  'em  to  let  Miss  Agnes  know  —  and  mother* 
Mother  will  be  quite  in  a  state,  when  she  sees  the  pres- 
ent company  !  "  said  Uriah,  setting  chairs. 

"  You  are  not  busy,  Mr.  Heep  ?  "  said  Traddles,  whose 
eye  the  cunning  red  eye  accidentally  caught,  as  it  at  onoe 
scrutinized  and  evaded  UB. 

^  No,  Mr.  Traddles,"  replied  Uriah,  resuming  his  o& 
ficial  seat,  and  squeezing  bis  bony  hands,  laid  palm  to 
palm  between  his  bony  knees.  ^  Not  so  much  as  I  oookl 
wish.  But  lawyers,  sharks,  and  leeches,  are  not  easily 
satisfied,  you  know  I  Not  but  what  myself  and  Micaw* 
her  have  our  hands  pretty  full  in  general,  on  account  of 
Mr.  Wick  field's  being  hardly  fit  for  any  occupation,  sir. 
But  it's  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty,  I  am  sure,  to  work 
for  him.     You've  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.  WickfieM, 
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I  think,  Mr.  Traddles?    I  believe   I've  onljr  had  the 
honor  of  seeing  you  once  myself?  ** 

**  No,  I  have  not  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Wick  field,' 
returned  Traddles ;  '^  or  I  might  perhaps  have  waited  on 
you  long  ago,  Mr.  Heep.** 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  this  reply,  which 
made  Uriah  look  at  the  speaker  again,  with  a  very  min- 
ister and  suspicious  expression.  But,  seeing  only  Trad- 
dles, with  his  good-natured  face,  simple  manner,  and  hair 
DO  end,  he  dismissed  it  as  he  replied,  with  a  jerk  of  his 
whole  body,  but  especially  his  throat : 

^  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Mr.  Traddles.  You  would  have 
admired  him  as  much  as  we  all  do.  His  little  failings 
would  only  have  endeared  him  to  you  the  more.  But 
if  you  would  like  to  hear  my  fellow-partner  eloquently 
Bpoken  of,  I  should  refer  you  to  Copperfield.  The  fam- 
ily is  a  subject  he's  very  strong  upon,  if  you  never  heard 
him." 

I  was  prevented  from  disclaiming  the  compliment  (if  I 
should  have  done  so,  in  any  case),  by  the  entrance  of 
Agnes,  now  ushered  in  by  Mr.  Micawber.  She  was  not 
quite  so  self-possessed  as  usual,  I  thought ;  and  had  evi- 
dently undergone  anxiety  and  fatigue.  But  her  earnest 
cordiality,  and  her  quiet  beauty,  shone  with  the  gentler 
lustre  for  it. 

I  saw  Uriah  watch  her  while  she  greeted  us ;  and  lie 
reminded  me  of  an  ugly  and  rebellious  genie  watching  a 
good  spirit  In  the  mean  while,  some  slight  sign  passed 
between  Mr.  Micawber  and  Traddles ;  and  Traddles,  un- 
observed except  by  me,  went  out. 

**  Don't  wait,  Micawber,"  said  Uriah. 

Mr.  Micawber,  with  his  hand  upon  the  ruler  in  his 
breast,  stood  erect  before  the  door,  most   unmistakably 
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contemplating  one  of  his  fellow-men,  and  that  man  btf 
employer. 

"  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  said  Uriah.  **  Ificaw- 
ber !  did  you  hear  me  tell  you  not  to  wait  ?  * 

**  Yes  I "  replied  the  immovable  Micawber. 

**  Then  why  do  you  wait  ?  "  said  Uriah. 

**  Because  I  —  in  short  choose,"  replied  Mr.  IGcawber 
with  a  burst. 

Uriah's  cheeks  lost  color,  and  an  unwholesome  pale- 
ness, still  faintly  tinged  by  his  perrading  red,  oyerspreid 
them.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Micawber  attentively,  with  hii 
whole  face  breathing  short  and  quick  in  every  feature. 

'*  You  are  a  dissipated  fellow,  as  all  the  world  knows," 
he  said,  with  an  effort  at  a  smile,  "  and  I  am  afraid  yoall 
oblige  me  to  get  rid  of  you.  Gro  along !  Til  talk  to  700 
presently." 

"If  there  is  a  scoundrel  on  this  earth,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, suddenly  breaking  out  again  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  **  with  whom  I  have  already  talked  too  much, 
that  scoundrel's  name  is  —  Heep  I " 

Uriah  fell  back,  as  if  he  had  been  struck  or  8tiifi§. 
Looking  slowly  round  upon  us  with  the  darkest  and 
wickedest  expression  that  his  face  could  wear,  he  said, 
in  a  lower  voice : 

**  Oho !  This  is  a  conspiracy !  You  have  met  here, 
by  appointment  I  You  are  playing  Booty  with  my  deik, 
are  you,  Copperfield  ?  Now,  take  care.  You'll  make 
nothing  of  this.  We  understand  each  other,  you  and  me 
There's  no  love  between  us.  You  were  always  a  poppy 
with  a  proud  stomach,  from  your  first  coming  here  ;  and 
you  envy  me  my  rise,  do  you  ?  None  of  your  pbca 
against  me ;  FIl  counterplot  you  1  Micawber,  yoa  be 
offi     I'll  talk  to  you  presently." 
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^  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  I,  '*  there  is  a  sudden  change 
in  this  fellow,  in  more  respects  than  the  extraordinary 
one  of  his  speaking  the  truth  in  one  particular,  which 
assures  me  that  he  is  brought  to  bay.  Deal  with  him  as 
he  deserves  I " 

*^  You  are  a  precious  set  of  people,  a'n't  you  ?  "  said 
Uriah,  in  the  same  low  voice,  and  breaking  out  into  a 
clammy  heat,  which  hd  wiped  from  his  forehead,  with  his 
long  lean  hand,  "  to  buy  over  my  clerk,  who  is  the  very 
scnm  of  society,  —  as  you  yourself  were,  Copperfield, 
yon  know  it,  before  any  one  had  charity  on  you,  —  to 
defame  me  with  his  lies  ?  Miss  Trotwood,  you  had  bet- 
ter stop  this ;  or  Til  stop  your  husband  shorter  than  will 
be  pleasant  to  you.  I  won't  know  your  story  profession- 
ally, for  nothing,  old  lady  I  Miss  Wickfield,  if  you  have 
any  love  for  your  father,  you  had  better  not  join  that 
gang.  I'll  ruin  him,  if  you  do.  Now,  come !  I  have 
got  some  of  you  under  the  harrow.  Think  twice,  before 
it  goes  over  you.  Think  twice,  you,  Micawber,  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  crushed.  I  recommend  you  to  take 
yourself  off,  and  be  talked  to  presently,  you  fool !  while 
there's  time  to  retreat.  Where's  mother !  "  he  said,  sud- 
denly appearing  to  notice,  with  alarm,  the  absence  of 
Traddles,  and  pulling  down  the  bell-rope.  **  Fine  doings 
in  a  person's  own  house  I " 

^  Mrs.  Heep  is  here,  sir,"  said  Traddles,  returning  with 
■hat  worthy  mother  of  a  worthy  son.  ^  I  have  taken  the 
iberty  of  making  myself  known  to  her." 

**  Who  are  you  to  make  yourself  known  ? "  retorted 
Uriah.     ^  And  what  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

^I  am  the  agent  and  friend  of  Mr.  Wickfield,  sir,** 
laid  Traddles,  in  a  composed  business-like  way.  "And 
I  have  a  power  of  attorney  from  him  in  mj  pockety  to 
act  for  him  in  all  matters." 
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^  The  old  ass  has  drunk  himself  into  a  state  of  dotage, 
said  Uriah,  turning  uglier  than  before,  **  and  it  has  been 
got  from  him  by  fraud !  ** 

*'  Something  has  been  got  from  him  bj  fraod,  I  know,* 
returned  Traddles  quietly ;  ^  and  so  do  you,  Mr.  Heep. 
We  will  refer  that  question,  if  yoa  please,  to  Mr. 
Micawber." 

*'  Ury  —  I "  Mrs.  Heep  begfm,  with  an  anxioiii 
gesture. 

*'  You  hold  your  tongue,  mother,**  he  returned ;  ^  lent 
said,  soonest  mended." 

"But  my  Ury  —  " 

"'  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  mother,  and  leave  it  to 
me?" 

Though  I  had  long  known  that  his  servility  was  false, 
and  all  his  pretences  knavish  and  hollow,  I  had  had  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  hypocrisy,  untfl 
I  now  saw  him  with  his  mask  off.  The  suddenness  with 
which  he  dropped  it,  when  he  perceived  that  it  was  use- 
less to  him ;  the  malice,  insolence,  and  hatred  he  re- 
vealed; the  leer  with  which  he  exulted,  even  at  this 
moment,  in  the  evil  he  had  done  —  all  this  time  being 
desperate  too,  and  at  his  wits*  end  for  the  means  of  get- 
ting the  better  of  us  —  though  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  experience  I  had  of  him,  at  first  took  even  me  by 
surprise,  who  had  known  him  so  long,  and  disliked  him 
so  heartily. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  look  he  conferred  on  vfie,  as  he 
stood  eying  us,  one  afler  another;  for  I  had  always 
understood  that  he  hated  me,  and  I  remembered  the 
marks  of  my  hand  upon  his  cheek.  But  when  his  eyes 
passed  on  to  Agnes,  and  I  saw  the  rage  with  which  be 
felt  his  power  over  her  slipping  away,  and  the  exhibition 
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in  their  disappointment,  of  the  odious  passions  that  had 
led  him  to  aspire  to  one  whose  virtues  he  could  never 
appreciate  or  care  for,  I  was  shocked  by  the  mere 
thought  of  her  having  lived,  an  hour,  within  sight  of 
such  a  man. 

After  some  rubbing  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and 
some  looking  at* us  with  those  bad  eyes,  over  his  grisly 
fingers,  he  made  one  more  address  to  me,  half  whining, 
:ind  half  abusive. 

^  You  think  it  justifiable,  do  you,  Copperfield,  you  who 
pride  yourself  so  much  on  your  honor  and  all  the  rest  of 
it^  to  sneak  about  my  place,  eaves-dropping  with  my 
clerk  ?  If  it  had  been  me,  I  shouldn't  have  wondered ; 
for  I  don't  make  myself  out  a  gentleman  (though  I  never 
was  in  the  streets  either,  as  you  were,  according  to 
Micawber),  but  being  you  /  —  And  you're  not  afraid  of 
doing  this,  either  ?  You  don't  think  at  all  of  what  I  shall 
do,  in  return ;  or  of  getting  yourself  into  trouble  for 
conspiracy  and  so  forth?  Very  well.  We  shall  seel 
Mr.  What's-your-name,  you  were  going  to  refer  some 
question  to  Micawber.  There's  your  referee.  Why 
don't  you  make  him  speak?  He  has  learnt  his  lesson, 
I  see." 

Seeing  that  what  he  said  had  no  effect  on  me  or  any 
of  us,  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  table  with  his  hands  in 
hi^  pockets,  and  one  of  his  splay  feet  twisted  round  the 
oilier  leg,  waiting  doggedly  for  what  might  follow. 

]^Ir.  Micawber,  whose  impetuosity  I  had  restratneil 
thus  far  with  the  greatest  difiiculty,  and  who  had  repeat- 
edly interposed  with  the  first  syllable  of  ScouN-drcl ! 
without  getting  to  the  second,  now  burst  forward,  drew 
the  ruler  from  his  breast  (apparently  as  a  defensive 
weapon),  and  produced  from  his  pocket  a  foolscap  docu" 
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ment,  folded  in  the  form  of  a  large  letter.  Opecing  thii 
packet,  with  his  old  flourish,  and  glancing  at  the  ooo- 
tents,  as  if  he  cherished  an  artistic  admiration  of  tbeii 
Hlyle  of  composition,  he  began  to  read  as  follows: 

'*  *  Dear  Miss  Trotwood  and  gentlemen ' " 

^^  Bless  and  save  the  man  !  '*  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  t 
low  voice.  ^  He'd  write  letters  by  the  ream,  if  it  was  t 
capitHl  offence  1 " 

Mr.  Micawber,  without  hearing  her,  went  on. 

^'  In  appearing  before  you  to  denounce  probably  the 
most  consummate  Villain  that  has  ever  existed,"*  Mr. 
Micawber,  without  looking  ofT  the  letter,  pointed  the 
ruler,  like  a  ghostly  truncheon,  at  Uriah  Heep,  '^ '  I  ask 
no  consideration  for  myself.  The  victim,  from  my  cradle, 
of  pecuniary  liabilities  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
respond,  I  have  ever  been  the  sport  and  toy  of  debasing 
circumstances.  Ignominy,  Want,  Despair,  and  Madne>is 
have,  collectively  or  separately,  been  the  attendants  of 
my  career.' " 

The  relish  with  which  Mr.  Micawber  described  him- 
self, as  a  prey  to  these  dismal  calamities,  was  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  emphasis  with  which  he  read  bis  letter; 
and  the  kind  of  homage  he  rendered  to  it  with  a  roil  of 
his  head,  when  he  thought  he  had  hit  a  sentence  vtrj 
hard  indeed. 

*' '  In  an  accumulation  of  Ignominy,  Want,  Des^rair, 
.11(1  Mudness,  I  entered  the  office  —  or,  as  oar  lively 
rci'^libor  the  Gaul  would  term  it,  the  Bureau  —  of  the 
Fitm,  nominally  conducted  under  the  appellation  of 
Wickfield  and — Heep,  but,  in  reality,  wielded  by  — 
Hkep,  alone.  Heep,  and  only  Heep,  is  the  mainspring 
of  that  machine.  Hebp,  and  only  Hbep«  is  the  Forger 
and  the  Cheat.'" 
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Uriah,  more  blue  than  white  at  these  fiords,  miide  a 
dart  at  tlie  letter,  as  if  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber,  with  a  perfect  miracle  of  dexterity  or  luck,  caught 
his  advancing  knuckles  with  the  ruler,  and  disabled  hia 
right  hand.  It  dropped  at  the  wrist,  as  if  it  were  broken. 
The  blow  sounded  as  if  it  had  fallen  on  wood. 

^  The  Devil  take  you  ! "  said  Uriah,  writhing  in  a  new 
way  with  pain.     **  I'll  be  even  with  you." 

"  Approach  me  again,  you  —  you  —  you  Heep  of 
infamy,''  gasped  Mr.  Micawber,  '^and  if  your  head  is 
human.  Til  break  it.     Gome  on,  come  on !  ** 

I  think  I  never  saw  anything  more  ridiculous  —  I  was 
sensible  of  it,  even  at  the  time  —  than  Mr.  Micawber 
making  broadsword  guards  with  the  ruler,  and  crying, 
^  Come  on ! "  while  Traddles  and  I  pushed  him  back  into 
a  corner,  from  which,  as  often  as  we  got  him  into  it,  he 
persisted  in  emerging  again. 

His  enemy,  muttering  to  himself,  after  wringing  his 
wounded  hand  for  some  time,  slowly  drew  off  his  neck- 
erchief and  bound  it  up;  then,  held  it  in  his  othc^r 
hand,  and  sat  upon  his  table  with  hb  sullen  face  look- 
ing down. 

Mr.  Micawber,  when  he  was  sufficiently  cool,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  letter. 

***The  stipendiary  emoluments  in  consideration  of 
which  I  entered  into  the  service  of —  Heep,*  "  always 
pausing  before  that  word,  and  uttering  it  with  astonishing 
vigor,  '• '  were  not  defined,  beyond  the  pittance  of  twenty* 
two  shillings  and  six  per  week.  The  rest  was  left  con- 
tingent on  the  value  of  my  professional  exertions ;  in 
other  and  more  expressive  words,  on  the  baseness  of  my 
nature,  the  cupidity  of  my  motives,  the  poverty  of  my 
&mily,  the  general  moral  (or  rather  immoral)  resem- 
voim  nr.  9 
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blance  between  myself  and  —  Heep.  Need  I  say,  thai 
it  soon  became  necessary  for  me  to  solicit  from  —  Hekt 
—  pecuniary  advances  towards  the  support  of  Mrs.  M'h 
cawber,  and  our  blighted  but  rising  family !  Need  I  »j 
that  this  necessity  had  been  foreseen  by  —  Heep  ?  That 
those  advances  were  secured  by  I.  O.  U.*8  and  other 
similar  acknowledgments,  known  to  the  legal  instituttoiia 
of  this  country.  And  that  I  thus  became  immeshed  in 
the  web  he  had  spun  for  my  reception  ? ' " 

Mr.  Micawber's  enjoyment  of  his  epistolary  powers, 
in  describing  this  unfortunate  state  of  things,  reallj 
seemed  to  outweigh  any  pain  or  anxiety  that  the  realitj 
could  have  caused  him.     He  read  on  : 

"'Then  it  was  that  —  Heep  —  began  to  fevor  me 
with  just  so  much  of  his  confidence,  as  was  necessary  to 
the  discharge  of  his  infernal  business.  Then  it  was  that 
I  began,  if  I  may  so  Shakspearianly  express  myself,  to 
dwindle,  peak,  and  pine.  I  found  that  my  services  were 
constantly  called  into  requisition  for  the  falsification  of 
business,  and  the  mystification  of  an  individual  whom  I 
will  designate  as  Mr.  W.  That  Mr.  W.  was  imposed 
upon,  kept  in  ignorance,  and  deluded,  in  every  possible 
way  ;  yet,  that  all  this  while,  the  ruffian  —  Heep  —  wm 
professing  unbounded  gratitude  to,  and  unbounded  friend- 
ship for,  that  much  abused  gentleman.  This  was  bud 
enough ;  but,  as  the  philosophic  Dane  observes,  with  that 
universal  applicability  which  distinguishes  the  illustrious 
ornament  of  the  Elizabethan  Era,  worse  remains  behind !'" 

Mr.  Micawber  was  so  very  much  struck  by  this  happjf 
rounding  off  with  a  quotation,  that  he  indulged  himself, 
and  us,  with  a  second  reading  of  the  sentence,  under  pre- 
sence of  having  lost  his  place. 

^ '  It  is  not  my  intention/  "  he  oofltinned,  reading  on, 
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**  ^  to  enter  on  a  detailed  list,  within  the  compass  of  the 
present  epistle  (though  it  is  ready  elsewhere),  of  the 
various  malpractices  of  a  minor  nature,  affecting  the  in- 
dividual  whom  I  have  denominated  Mr.  W.,  to  which  1 
have  been  a  tacitly  consenting  party.  My  object,  when 
the  contest  within  myself  between  stipend  and  no  stipend 
baker  and  nc  baker,  existence  and  non-existence,  ceased, 
was  to  take  advantage  of  my  opportunities  to  discover 
and  expose  the  major  malpractices  committed,  to  that 
gentleman's  grievous  wrong  and  injury,  by  —  IIeep. 
Stimulated  by  the  silent  monitor  within,  and  by  a  no  less 
touching  and  appealing  monitor  without  —  to  whom  I 
will  briefly  refer  as  Miss  W.  —  I  entered  on  a  not  unla- 
borious  task  of  clandestine  investigation,  protracted  now, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  over 
a  period  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months.' " 

He  read  this  passage,  as  if  it  were  from  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  and  appeared  majestically  refreshed  by  the 
sound  of  the  words. 

^  *  My  charges  against  — •  Heep,'  "  he  read  on,  glan- 
cing at  him,  and  drawing  the  ruler  into  a  convenient 
position  under  his  left  arm,  in  case  of  need,  " '  are  as 
follows.'  '• 

We  ail  held  our  breath,  I  think.  I  am  sure  Uriah 
held  his. 

"* First,'"  said  Mr.  Micawber.  "*When  Mr.  W.'s 
faculties  and  memory  for  business  became,  through 
causes  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  or  expedient  for 
me  to  entor,  weakened  and  confused,  —  Heep  —  de- 
signedly perplexed  and  complicated  the  whole  of  the 
^cial  transactions.  When  Mr.  W.  was  least  fit  to 
entor  on  business,  —  Heep  was  always  at  hand  to  force 
him  to  enter  on  it     He  obtained  Mr.  W.'s  signature 
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under  such  circumstances  to  documents  of  importanoei 
representing  them  to.be  other  documents  of  no  impoi^ 
tance.  He  induced  Mr.  W.  to  empower  him  to  draw 
out,  thus,  one  particular  sum  of  trust-monej,  amouDtiag 
to  twelve  six  fourteen,  two,  and  nine,  and  employed  it 
to  meet  pretended  business  charges  and  deficienciei 
which  were  either  already  provided  for,  or  bad  never 
really  existed.  He  gave  this  proceeding,  throoghoiit, 
the  appearance  of  having  originated  in  Mr.  W.'s  owo 
dishobest  intention,  and  of  having  been  acoomplisbed  hj 
Mr.  W.'s  own  dishonest  act ;  and  has  used  it,  ever  sinee, 
to  torture  and  constrain  him.' " 

^  You  shall  prove  this,  you  Copperfield  I "  said  Uriah, 
with  a  threatening  shake  of  the  head.  *^  All  in  good 
time ! " 

^  Ask  —  Heep  —  Mr.  Traddles,  who  lived  in  \m 
house  after  hini,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  breaking  off  from 
the  letter ;  **  will  you  ?  " 

*^The  fool  himself — and  lives  there  now,"  said  Uriah, 
disdainfully. 

^  Ask  —  Heep  —  if  he  ever  kept  a  podtet-book  m 
that  house,"  said  Mr.  Micawber ;  ^'  will  you  ?  " 

I  saw  Uriah's  lank  hand  stop,  involuntary,  in  the 
scraping  of  his  chin. 

^  Or  ask  him,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  if  he  ever  bont 
one  there?  If  he  says  yes,  and  asks  you  where  the 
ashes  are,  refer  him  to  Wilkins  Micawber,  and  be  will 
ear  of  something  not  at  all  to  his  advantage !  " 

The  triumphant  flourish  with  which  Mr.  Micawber 
delivered  himself  of  these  words,  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  alarming  the  mother;  who  cried  out  in  much  agitatioo: 

^  Ury,  Ury  I     Be  umble,  and  make  terms,  my  dear  I " 

**•  Mother ! "  he  retorted,  '  will  you  keep  quiet  ?  You're 
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in   a   fright,  and  don't  know  what  yoa   fiuj  or  meaa 
Dmble ! "   he   repeated,   looking  at  me,  witli   a  snarl 
^Vye  umbled  some  of 'em  for  a  pretty  long  time  back, 
omble  as  I  was!" 

Mr.  Micawber,  genteelly  adjusting   his   chin   in   hi 
cravat,  presently  proceeded  with  his  composition. 

**' Second.  Heep  has,  on  several  occasions,  tn  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief"  — 

^But  thcU  won*t  do,"  muttered  Uriah,  relieved. 
**  Mother,  you  keep  quiet." 

'^We  will  endeavor  to  provide  something  that  will 
do,  and  do  for  you  finally,  sir,  very  shortly,"  replied 
Mr.  Micawber. 

^  *  Second.  Heep  has,  on  several  occasions,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief,  sys- 
tematically forged,  to  various  entries,  books,  and  docu- 
ments, the  signature  of  Mr.  W. ;  and  *  has  distinctly 
done  so  in  one  instance,  capable  of  proof  by  me.  To 
wit,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say : ' " 

Again,  Mr.  Micawber  had  a  relish  in  this  formal  piling 
up  of  words,  which,  however  ludicrously  displayed  in  hia 
case,  was,  I  must  say,  not  at  all  peculiar  to  him.  I  have 
observed  it,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  in  numbers  of  men. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  general  rule.  In  the  taking  of 
legal  oaths,  for  instance,  deponents  seem  to  enjoy  them- 
selves mightily  when  they  come  to  several  good  words  in 
succession,  for  the  expression  of  one  idea;  as,  that  the^ 
utterly  detest,  abominate,  and  abjure,  or  so  forth  ;  and 
the  old  anathemas  were  made  relishing  on  the  same 
principle.  We  talk  about  the  tyranny  of  words,  but  we 
fike  to  tyrannize  over  them  too ;  we  are  fond  of  having 
a  large  superfluoutT  establishment  of  words  to  wait  upon 
OS  on  great  occasions ;  we  think  it  looks  important,  and 
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sounds  well.  As  we  are  not  particular  about  the  mean- 
lug  of  our  liveries  on  state  occasions,  if  they  be  but  fine 
and  numerous  enough,  so  the  meaning  or  necessity  of 
our  words  is  a  secondary  consideration,  if  there  be  bat 
a  great  parade  of  them.  And  as  individuals  get  into 
trouble  by  making  too  great  a  show  of  liveries,  or  as 
slaves  when  they  are  too  numerous  rise  against  their 
masters,  so  I  think  I  could  mention  a  nation  that  has 
got  into  many  great  difficulties,  and  will  get  into  many 
greater,  from  maintaining  too  large  a  retinue  of  words. 
Mr.  Micawber  read  on,  almost  smacking  his  lips : 
"  *  To  wit,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say.  Mr. 
W.  being  infirm,  and  it  being  within  the  bounds  of  prob- 
ability that  his  disease  might  lead  to  some  dbcoveries, 
and  to  the  downfall  of —  H hep's  —  power  over  the  W. 
family,  —  as  I^  Wilkins  Micawber,  the  undersigned,  ar 
sume  —  imless  the  filial  affection  of  his  dauochter  could 
be  secretly  influenced  from  aUowing  any  investigation 
of  the  partnership  affiiirs  to  be  ever  made,  the  said  — 
Heep  —  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  a  bond  ready  by 
him,  as  from  Mr.  W.,  for  the  before-mentioned  sum  of 
twelve  six  fourteen,  two  and  nine,  with  interest,  statnl 
therein  to  have  been  advanced  by  —  Hkep  —  to  Mr.  W. 
to  save  Mr.  W.  from  dishonor ;  though  really  the  sum 
was  never  advanced  by  him,  and  has  long  been  replactiL 
The  signatures  to  this  instrument,  purporting  to  be  ex'- 
cuted  by  Mr.  W.  and  attesJted  by  Wilkins  Micawber,  an' 
forgeries  by  —  Keep.  I  have,  in  my  possession,  in  b  s 
hand  and  pocket-book,  several  similar  imitations  of  Mr 
W.'s  signature,  here  and  there  defaced  by  fire,  but  legi^>!'* 
to  any  one.  I  never  attes^ted  any  such  document.  Anii 
I  have  the  document  itself,  in  my  possession.'  '* 

Uriali   Heep,  with  a  start,  took  out  of  his   pocket  u 
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banch  of  keys,  aiid  opened  a  certain  drawer ;  then  sud- 
denly  bethought  himself  of  what  he  was  about,  and 
turned  again  towards  us,  without  looking  in  iu 

"  *  And  I  have  the  document,* "  Mn  Micawber  read 
again,  looking  about  as  if  it  were  the  text  of  a  sermon, 
*  *  in  my  possession,'  —  that  is  to  say,  I  had,  early  this 
norning,  when  this  was  written,  but  have  since  relin* 
quished  it  to  Mr.  Traddles." 

^It  is  quite  true,"  assented  Traddles. 

"  Ury,  Ury  !  "  cried  the  mother,  '*  be  umble  and  make 
terms.  I  know  my  son  will  be  umble,  gentlemen,  if 
you'll  give  him  time  to  think.  Mr.  Copperfield,  I'm 
sure  you  know  that  he  was  always  very  umble  sir ! " 

It  was  singular  to  see  how  the  mother  still  held  to  the 
old  trick,  when  tlie  son  had  abandoned  it  as  useless. 

^  Mother,"  he  said,  with  an  impatient  bite  at  the  hand- 
kerchief  in  which  his  hand  was  wrapped,  ^  you  had  bettei 
take  and  fire  a  loaded  gun  at  me." 

**But  I  love  you,  Ury,"  cried  Mrs.  Heep.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  she  did;  or  that  he  loved  her,  however 
strange  it  may  appear ;  though,  to  be  sure,  they  were  a 
congenial  couple.  '*  And  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  pro- 
vc^ing  the  gentleman,  and  endangering  of  yourself  more. 
I  told  the  gentleman  at  first,  when  he  told  me  up-stair.') 
it  was  come  to  light,  that  I  would  answer  for  your  being 
umble,  and  making  amends.  Oh,  see  how  umble  /am, 
gentlemen,  and  don't  mind  him ! " 

"Why,  there's  Copperfield,  mother,"  he  angrily  re* 
jorted,  pointing  his  lean  finger  at  me,  agtiinst  whom  all 
iiis  animosity  was  levelled,  as  the  prime  mover  in  the 
discovery  ;  and  I  did  not  undeceive  him  ;  "  there's  Cop- 
perfield, would  have  given  you  a  hundred  pound  to  say 
tess  than  you've  blurted  out !  " 
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"I  can't  help  it,  Ury,*'  cried  his  mother.  **I  cut 
see  jou  running  into  danger,  through  carrying  jour  hmd 
BO  high.     Better  he  umble,  as  you  always  was." 

He  remained  for  a  little,  biting  the  handkerchief,  aod 
then  said  to  me  with  a  scowl : 

**  What  more  have  you  got  to  bring  forward  ?  If  luij 
thing,  go  on  with  it     What  do  you  look  at  me  for?" 

Mr.  Micawber  promptly  resumed  his  letter,  only  too 
glad  to  revert  to  a  performance  with  which  he  was  eo 
highly  satisfied. 

^  *  Third.     And   last.     I  am   now   in   a  condition  to 
show,   by  —  Hbbp's  —  false  books,   and  —  II erf's  — 
real  memoranda,  beginning  with  the  partially  destroyed 
pocket-book  (which  I  was  unable  to  comprehend,  at  tlie 
time  of  its  accidental  discovery  by  Mips.  Micawber,  on 
our  taking  possession  of  our  present  abode,  in  the  locker 
or  binn  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  ashes  calcined  on 
our  domestic  hearth),  that  the  weaknesses,  the  faults,  the 
very  virtues,  the  parental  affections,  and  the  sense  of 
honor,  of  the  unhappy  Mr.  W.  have  been  for  years  acted 
on  by,  and  warped  to  the  base  purposes  of  —  Hekp. 
That  Mr.  W.  has  been  for  years  deluded  and  plundered, 
in  every  conceivable  manner,  to  the  pecuniary  aggrmn- 
dizement  of  the  avaricious,  false,  and  grasping  —  Hekp. 
That   the  engrossing  object  of —  Heep  —  was,  next  to 
gain,  to  subdue  Mr.  and  Miss  W.  (of  his  ulterior  views 
in  reference  to  the  latter  I  say  nothing)  entirely  to  him- 
self.     That  his  last  act,  completed  but  a  few  months 
since,  was  to  induce  Mr.  W.  to  execute  a  relinquishment 
of  his  share  in  the  partnership,  and  even  a  bill  of  sale  on 
the  very  furniture  of  his  house,  in  consideration  of  a 
certain  annuity,  to  be  well  and  truly  paid  by  —  Hbep  — 
on  the  four  common  quarter-days   in   each   and  ev«rj 
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year.  That  these  meshes ;  beginning  with  alarming 
and  falsified  accounts  of  the  estate  of  which  Mr.  W. 
is  the  receiver,  at  a  period  when  Mr.  W.  had  launched 
into  imprudent  and  ill-judged  speculations,  and  may  not 
have  had  the  money,  for  which  he  was  morally  and 
l^ally  responsible,  in  hand;  going  on  with  pretended 
borrowings  of  money  at  enormous  interest,  really  coming 
from  —  Hbbp  —  and  by  —  Hebp  —  fraudulently  ob- 
tained or  withheld  from  Mr.  W.  himself,  on  pretence  of 
such  speculations  or  otherwise  ;  perpetuated  by  a  miscel* 
laneous  catalogue  of  unscrupulous  chicaneries  —  gradu- 
ally thickened,  until  the  unhappy  Mr.  W.  could  see  no 
w<Hrld  beyond.  Bankrupt,  as  he  believed,  alike  in  cir- 
cumstances, in  all  other  hope,  and  in  honor,  his  sole 
reliance  was  upon  the  monster  in  the  garb  of  man,'  **  — 
Mr.  Micawber  made  a  good  deal  of  this,  as  a  new  turn 
of  expression,  —  ^  *  who,  by  making  himself  necessary  to 
faim,  had  achieved  his  destruction.  All  this  I  undertake 
to  show.     Probably  much  more ! '  " 

I  whispered  a  few  words  to  Agnes,  who  was  weeping, 
half  joyfully,  half  sorrowfully,  at  my  side ;  and  there  was 
a  movement  among  us,  as  if  Mr.  Micawber  had  finished. 
He  said,  with  exceeding  gravity,  **  Pardon  me,"  and  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  mixture  of  the  lowest  spirits  and  the  most 
intense  enjoyment,  to  the  peroration  of  his  letter. 

**'  *'  I  have  now  concluded.  It  merely  remains  for  me 
o  substantiate  these  accusations ;  and  then,  with  my  ill- 
tarred  family,  to  disappear  from  the  landscape  on  whidi 
we  appear  to  be  an  incumbrance.  That  is  soon  done. 
It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  our  baby  will  first 
expire  of  inanition,  as  being  the  frailest  member  of  our 
circle ;  and  that  our  twins  will  follow  next  in  order. 
Bo  be  it !     For  myself^  my  Canterbury  Pilgrimage  has 
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done  much ;  imprisonment  on  civil  process,  and  wuit,  wiO 
soon  do  more.  I  trust  that  the  labor  and  hazard  of  an 
investigation  —  of  which  the  smallest  results  have  beeo 
slowly  pieced  together,  in  the  pressure  ci  arduous  SToci* 
tions,  under  grinding  penurious  apprehensions,  at  rise  of 
mom,  at  dewj  eve,  in  the  shadows  of  night,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  one  whom  it  were  superfluous  to  aril 
Demon  —  combined  with  the  struggle  of  parental  Pov- 
erty to  turn  it,  when  completed,  to  the  right  aooooot, 
may  be  as  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  sweet  water 
on  my  funereal  pyre.  I  ask  no  more.  Let  it  be,  m  ji»> 
tice,  merely  said  of  me,  as  of  a  gallant  and  eminent  navil 
Hero,  with  whom  I  have  no  pretensions  to  cope,  tfatt 
what  I  have  done,  I  did,  in  despite  of  mercenary  and 
selfish  objects, 

For  England,  home  and  Beantj. 

^<  Remaining  always,  dec.   dbc.,   Wilkhts   BiiCAW« 

BER.' " 

Much  affected,  but  still  intensely  eojoying  himself,  Mr. 
Micawber  folded  up  his  letter,  and  handed  it  with  a  bow 
to  my  aunt,  as  something  she  might  like  to  keep. 

There  was,  as  I  had  noticed  on  my  first  visit  long  ago, 
an  iron  safe  in  the  room.  The  key  was  in  it.  A  hasiy 
suspicion  seemed  to  strike  Uriah ;  and  with  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Micawber,  he  went  to  it,  and  threw  the  doors  clank- 
ing open.     It  was  empty. 

'*  Where  are  the  books !  '*  he  cried,  with  a  frigfatfal 
face.     ^  Some  thief  has  stolen  the  books  I  ** 

Mr.  Micawber  tapped  himself  with  the  ruler.    ^  /did, 
when  I  got  the  key  from  you  as  usual  —  bat  a  Iklle 
tier  —  and  opened  it  this  morning." 

*"  Don't  be  uneasy,"  said  Traddles.    ^  They  hare 
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into  my  possession.  I  will  take  care  of  them,  under  the 
authority  I  mentioned.'* 

**  You  receive  stolen  goods,  do  you  ?  *'  cried  Uriah. 

**  Under  such  circumstances,"  answered  Traddles, 
"yes." 

What  was  my  astonishment  when  I  beheld  my  aunt, 
who  had  been  profoundly  quiet  and  attentive,  make  a 
dart  at  Uriah  Heep,  and  seize  him  by  the  collar  with 
both  hands  I 

**  Tou  know  what  /  want  ?  **  said  my  aunt 

**  A  strait^waistcoat,"  said  he. 

"  No.  My  Property ! "  returned  my  aunt.  "  Agnes; 
my  dear,  as  long  as  I  believed  it  had  been  really  made 
Hway  with  by  your  father,  I  wouldn't  —  and,  my  dear,  I 
didn't,  even  to  Trot,  as  he  knows,  —  breathe  a  syllable 
of  its  having  been  placed  here  for  investment.  But,  now 
I  know  this  fellow's  answerable  for  it,  and  I'll  have  it ! 
Trot,  come  and  take  it  away  from  him  ! " 

Whether  my  aunt  supposed,  for  the  moment,  that  he 
kept  her  property  in  his  neckerchief,  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  ;  but  she  certainly  pulled  at  it  as  if  she  thought  sa 
I  hastened  to  put  myself  between  them,  and  to  assure 
her  that  we  would  all  take  care  that  he  should  make  the 
utmost  restitution  of  everything  he  had  wrongly  got. 
This,  and  a  few  moments'  reflection,  pacified  her ;  but 
she  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  what  she  had  done 
(though  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  her  bonnet)  and  re- 
faumed  her  seat  composedly. 

During  the  last  few  minutes,  Mrs.  Heep  had  been 
nlnmoring  to  her  son  to  be  ^  umble ; "  and  had  been 
going  down  on  her  knees  to  all  of  us  in  succession,  and 
making  the  wildest  promises.  Her  son  sat  her  down  in 
his  ohair ;  and,  standing  sulkily  by  her,  holding  her  arm 
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frith  his  hand,  bat  not  rodely,  said  to  me,  with  a  fero 
cious  look  : 

"  What  do  you  want  done  ?  " 

^  I  will  tell  yon  what  mast  be  done  *  said  Traddles. 

^  Has  that  Copperfield  no  tongue  ? "  muttered  Urith 
'*  I  would  do  a  good  deal  for  you  if  yoa  eoold  tell  me 
without  lying,  that  somebody  had  cut  it  out." 

*'  My  Uriah  means  to  be  uroble  I  *  cried  his  mother 
**  Don't  mind  what  he  says,  good  gentlemen  I* 

<«  What  must  be  done,**  said  Traddles,  *^  ia  ihia.  First, 
the  deed  of  relinquishment,  that  we  have  heard  of,  most 
be  given  over  to  me  now  —  here." 

^  Suppose  I  haven't  got  it,"  he  intermpled. 

"  But  yoa  have,"  said  Traddles ;  *^  therefore,  joa  know, 
we  won't  suppose  so."  And  I  cannot  help  avowing  that 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  whidi  I  really  did  justice 
1o  the  clear  head,  and  the  plain,  patient,  practical  good 
sense,  of  my  old  schoolfellow.  ^  Then,"  said  Traddk*^, 
*^you  must  prepare  to  disgoi^  ail  that  your  rapacity 
has  become  possessed  of,  and  to  make  resloratiaa  to  tbe 
last  &rthing.  All  the  partnership  books  and  papers 
must  remain  in  oar  posseseoon ;  all  yoar  books  and 
papers ;  all  money  accounts  and  securitiee,  of  both  kinds 
In  short,  everything  here." 

""  Must  it?  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Uriah.  «'I  most 
have  time  to  think  about  that." 

**  Certainly,"  replied  Traddles ;  ^  bat,  in  the  mean 
while,  and  until  everything  is  done  to  oar  satisfaction, 
we  shall  maintain  possession  of  these  things ;  and  beg 
you  —  in  short,  compel  you  —  to  keep  your  own  room, 
ind  hold  no  communication  with  any  one.^ 

"  I  won't  do  it !  "  said  Uriah,  with  an  oath. 

'*  Maidstone  Jail  is   a  safer  place  of  detention,"  ob- 
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seirecl  Traddles;  ''and  though  the  law  may  le  longer 
in  righting  us,  and  may  not  be  able  to  right  us  so  com- 
pletely as  you  can,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  punishing  yon. 
l>ear  me,  yon  know  that  quite  as  well  as  I !  Copper- 
field,  will  you  go  round  to  the  Guildhall,  and  bring  a 
couple  of  officers  ?  " 

Here,  Mrs.  Heep  broke  out  again,  crying  on  her  knees 
^■h)  Agnes  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  exclaiming  that  he 
vfas  very  humble,  and  it  was  all  true,  and  if  he  didn't  do 
^hat  we  wanted,  she  would,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
lorpose;  being  half  frantic  with  fears  for  her  darling. 
To  inquire  what  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  had  any 
twldness,  would  be  like  inquiring  what  a  mong^l  cur 
might  do,  if  it  had  the  spirit  of  a  tiger.  He  was  a  cow- 
ard, from  head  to  foot ;  and  showed  his  dastardly  nature 
through  his  sullenness  and  mortification,  as  much  as  at 
any  time  of  his  mean  life. 

^  Stop !  '*  he  growled  to  me ;  and  wiped  his  hot  face 
with  his  hand.  ''  Mother,  hold  your  noise*  Well !  Let 
em  have  that  deed.     Go  and  fetch  it !  * 

•*  Do  you  help  her,  Mr.  Dick,"  said  Traddles,  "  if  yoo 
please." 

proud  of  his  commission,  and  understanding  it,  Mr. 
Dick  accompanied  her  as  a  shepherd's  dog  might  accom- 
pany a  sheep.  But,  Mrs.  Heep  gave  him  little  trouble ; 
for  she  not  only  returned  with  the  deed,  but  with  the  box 
in  which  it  was,  where  we  found  a  banker's  book  and 
some  other  papers  that  were  afterwards  serviceable. 

"  Good ! "  said  Traddles,  when  this  was  brought 
•*  Now,  Mr.  Heep,  you  can  retire  to  think :  particularly 
observing,  if  you  please,  that  I  declare  to  you,  on  the 
part  of  all  present,  iheii  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done ;  that  it  is  what  I  have  explained ;  and  that  it  must 
be  done*  without  delay." 
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Uriah,  withoat  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  sho^ 
fled  across  the  room  with  his  hand  to  his  chin,  and  pan- 
log  at  the  door,  said  : 

"  Copperfield,  I  have  alwi^  hated  you.  YouVe  alwayi 
been  an  upstart,  and  you've  always  been   against  me.* 

**  As  I  think  I  told  you  once  before,"  said  I,  •*  it  is  yoo 
^ho  have  been,  in  your  greed  and  cunning,  against  all 
the  world.  It  may  be  profitable  to  you  to  reflect,  in  fu- 
ture, that  there  never  were  greed  and  cunning  in  the 
world  yet,  that  did  not  do  i6o  much,  and  over-reach 
themselves.     It  is  as  certain  as  death." 

**0r  as  certain  as  they  used  to  teach  at  school  (the 
same  school  where  I  picked  up  so  much  umbleness), 
from  nine  o'clock  to  eleven,  that  labor  was  a  curse  ;  and 
from  eleven  o'clock  to  one,  that  it  was  a  blessing  and  a 
cheerfblness,  and  a  dignity,  and  I  donH  know  what  all, 
eh  ? "  said  he  with  a  sneer.  "  You  preach,  about  as 
consistent  as  they  did.  Won't  umbleness  go  down?  I 
shouldn't  have  got  round  my  gentleman  fellow-partner 
without  it,  I  think.  —  Micawber,  you  old  bully.  111  pay 
yoti/" 

Mr.  Micawber,  supremely  defiant  of  him  and  his  ex- 
tended finger,  and  making  a  great  deal  of  his  chest 
until  he  had  slunk  out  at  the  door,  then  addressed  him- 
self to  me,  and  profiTered  me  the  satisfaction  of  "  wit- 
nessing the  reestablishment  of  mutual  confidence  between 
himself  and  Mrs.  Micawber."  Afler  which,  he  invited 
he  company  generally  to  the  contemplation  of  that  aflect- 
iUg  spectacle. 

^  The  veil  that  has  long  been  interposed  between  Mrs. 
Micawber  and  myself,  is  now  withdrawn,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber ;  "  and  my  children  and  the  Author  of  their 
Being  can  once  more  come  in  contact  on  equal  temBs." 
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As  we  were  all  very  grateful  to  hiro,  and  all  desirous 
to.  show  that  we  were,  as  well  as  the  hurrj  and  disorder 
of  our  spirits  would  permit,  I  dare  say  we  should  all 
have  gone,  bat  that  it  was  necessary  for  Agnes  to  re- 
turn to  her  father,  as  yet  unable  to  bear  more  than  the 
cfawn  of  hope;  and  for  some  one  else  to  hold  Uriah  in 
safe-keeping.  So  Traddles  remained  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, to  be  presently  relieved  by  Mr.  Dick  ;  and  Mr. 
Dick,  my  aunt,  and  I  went  home  with  Mr.  Micawber. 
As  I  parted  hurriedly  from  the  dear  girl  to  whom  I 
owed  so  much,  and  thought  from  what  she  had  been 
saved,  perhaps,  that  morning  —  her  better  resolution  not- 
withstanding —  I  felt  devoutly  thankful  for  the  miseries 
of  my  younger  days  which  had  brought  me  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Mr.  Micawber. 

His  bouse  was  not  far  off*;  and  as  the  street-door 
opened  into  the  sitting-room,  and  he  bolted  in  with  a 
precipitation  quite  his  own,  we  found  ourselves  at  once 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  Mr.  Micawber  exclaiming, 
**  Emma !  my  life  I "  rushed  into  Mrs.  Micawber's  arms* 
Mrs.  Micawber  shrieked,  and  folded  Mr.  Micawber  in 
her  embrace.  Miss  Micawber,  nursing  the  unconscious 
Ktranger  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  last  letter  to  me,  was  sen- 
sibly affected.  The  stranger  leaped.  The  twins  testified 
llieir  joy  by  several  inconvenient  but  innocent  demon- 
strations. Master  Micawber,  whose  disposition  appeared 
to  have  been  soured  by  early  disappointment,  and  whose 
aspect  had  become  morose,  yielded  to  his  better  feelingii, 
and  blubbered. 

*'  Emma  I  **  said  Mr.  Micawber.  ^  The  cloud  is  past 
from  my  mind.  Mutual  confidence,  so  long  prescrve<l 
between  us  once,  is  restored,  to  know  no  farther  inter- 
ruption.    Now,  welcome  poverty  I  **  cried  Mr  Micawber, 
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shedding  tears.  **  Welcome  miaeiy,  welcome  !ioiisele8» 
ness,  welcome  hunger,  rags,  tempest,  and  beggary !  Mb 
tual  confidence  will  sustain  us  to  the  end  I  ** 

With  these  expressions,  Mr.  Micawber  placed  MrSi 
Micawber  in  a  chair,  and  embraced  the  ikmilj  all  roimd ; 
welcoming  a  variety  of  bleak  prospects,  which  appeared 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  be  anything  bai  wel- 
come to  them  ;  and  calling  upon  them  to  come  oat  iato 
Canterbury  and  sing  a  chorus,  as  nothing  else  was  left 
for  their  support. 

But  Mrs.  Micawber  having,  in  the  strength  of  her 
emotions,  fainted  away,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  even 
before  the  chorus  could  be  considered  complete,  was  to 
recover  her.  This,  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Micawber  did; 
and  then  my  aunt  was  introduced,  and  Mrs.  Micawber 
recognized  me. 

''Excuse  me,  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,'*  said  the  poor 
lady,  giving  me  her  hand,  ''but  I  am  not  stnmg;  and 
the  removal  of  the  late  misunderstanding  between  Mr. 
Micawber  and  myself  was  at  first  too  much  for  me.* 

"Is  this  all  your  family,  ma'am?''  said  my  aunt 

"  There  are  no  more  at  present,"  returned  Mfi.  Mi* 
cawber. 

"  Good  gracious,  I  didn't  mean  that,  ma'ani^*  said  aiy 
aunt     "  I  mean  are  all  these  yours  ? " 

''  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  "  it  is  a  true  bill." 

^  And  that  eldest  young  gentleman,  now,"  said  my 
aunt,  musing.     '^  What  has  he  been  brought  up  to?** 

"  It  was  my  hope  when  I  came  here,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, "  to  have  got  Wilkins  into  the  Charch :  cr  per- 
haps I  shall  express  my  meaning  more  strictly,  if  I  say 
the  Choir.  But  there  was  no  vacancy  fbi  a  tenor  is 
the  venerable  Pile  for  which  this  city  is  bo  justly  em 
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tnent ;  and  he  has  —  in  short,  he  has  contracted  a 
habit  of  singing  in  public-bouses,  rather  thaa  in  sacred 
edifices." 

^  But  be  means  well/'  said  Mrs.  MScawber,  tenderlj. 

^  I  dare  saj,  mj  love,"  rejoined  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  that 
he  moans  particularlj  well;  but  I  have  not  yet  found 
that  he  dorries  out  his  meaniog,  in  any  given  direction 
whatsoever." 

Master  Micawber's  moraseneas  of  aspect  returned 
upoo  him  again,  and  he  demanded,  with  some  temper, 
what  he  was  to  do  ?  Whether  he  had  been  bom  a  car- 
penter, eir  a  coach  pa(inter,  any  more  than  he  had  been 
bom  a  bird?  Whether  he  could  go  into  the  next  street, 
and  open  •  chemist's  shop?  Whether  he  oould  rush 
Co  the  next  assises,  and  ^proclaim  himself  a  lawyer? 
Whether  he  could  come  out  bj  force  at  the  opera,  and 
BUdceed  by  violence?  Whether  he  conld  do  anything, 
without  being  brought  up  to  something? 

My  aunt  mused  a  little  while,  and  then  said : 

^Mr.  Micawber,  I  wonder  you  have  never  turned 
your  thoughts  to  emigration." 

**  Madam,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  it  was  the  dream 
4>f  mj  youth,  and  the  fallacious  aspiration  of  my  riper 
j^earst"  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  by  the  by,  thai 
he  h$d  never  thought  of  it  in  his  life.  » 

^  Ay  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  with  a  gkncd  at  ase.   ^  Why, 
what  a  thing  it  would   be  for  yourselves  and    youi 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawb^,  if  you  were  to  emi 
grate  now." 

^Capital,  madam,  capital,^  urged  Mr.  Micawbok 
gloomily.  i 

^  That  is  the  principal,  I  may  say  the  only  difficulty. 

my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield "  assented  his  wife, 
vou  IV.  10 
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^  Capital  ?  "  cried  my  aonU  ^  But  you  are  doing  m 
a  great  service  —  have  done  us  a  great  senrice,  I  uaj 
say,  for  surely  much  will  come  out  of  the  fire  —  and 
what  could  we.  do  for  you,  that  would  be  half  so  good 
as  to  find  the  capital?" 

^  I  could  not  receive  it  as  a  gift,"  said  Mr.  Micav- 
ber,  full  of  fire  and  animation,  ^  but  if  a  sufficieot  sum 
oould  be  advanced,  say  at  five  per  cent,  interest  per  an- 
num, upon  my  personal  liability  —  say  my  notes  of  hand, 
at  twelve,  eighteen,  and  twenty-four  montha,  respectively 
to  idlow  time  for  something  to  turn  up  "  -— 

^  Gould  be  ?  Can  be  and  shall  be,  on  your  own 
terms,"  returned  my  aunt,  **  if  you  say  the  word.  Think 
of  this  now,  both  of  you.  Heie  are  some  people  David 
knows,  going  out  to  Australia  shortly.  If  you  decide 
to  go,  why  shouldn't  you  go  in  the  same  ship?  Tou 
may  help  each  other.  Think  of  this  now,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Micawber.     Take  your  time,  and  weigh  it  welL" 

"  There  is  but  one  quesdon,  my  dear  ma'am,  I  could 
wish  to  ask,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber.  **  The  dimate,  I  be> 
lieve,  is  healthy." 

^  Finest  in  the  world ! "  said  my  aunt. 

^  Just  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  *^  Then  my  ques- 
tion arises.  Now,  are  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
such,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Micawber^s  abilities  would  have 
a  fair  chance  of  rising  in  the  social  scale  ?  I  will  not 
say,  at  present,  might  he  aspire  to  be  Governor,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort ;  but  would  there  be  a  reasonable  open 
ing  for  his  talents  to  develop  themselves  —  that,  wouki 
be  amply  sufficient — and  find  their  own  expansion?" 

"No  better  opening  anywhere,"  said  my  aunt,  "fbt 
a  man  who  conducts  himself  well,  and  is  industrious." 

''For  a  man   who  conducts    himself  well,"  repeated 
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Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her  clearest  business  manner,  ^'  and 
is  industrioas.  Precisely.  It  is  evident  to  me  that 
Australia  is  the  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber !  ** 

^  I  entertain  the  conviction,  my  dear  madakn,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  **  that  it  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  t)ie 
land,  the  only  land,  for  myself  and  family ;  and  that 
something  of  an  extraordinary  nature  will  turn  up  on 
that  shore.  It  is  no  distance  —  comparatively  speaking ; 
and  though  consideration  is  doe  to  the  kindness  of  your 
proposal,  I  assure  you  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.** 

Shall  I  ever  foiget  how,  in  a  moment,  he  was  the  most 
sanguine  of  men,  looking  on  to  fortune ;  or  how  Mrs. 
Micawber  presently  discoursed  about  the  habits  of  the 
kangaroo !  Shall  I  ever  recall  that  street  of  Canterbury 
on  a  market-day,  without  recalling  him,  as  he  walked 
back  with  us ;  expressing,  in  the  hardy  roving  manner 
he  assumed,  the  unsettled  habits  of  a  tempoirary  so- 
joamer  in  the  land ;  and  looking  at  the  bollocks,  as  they 
Btme  by,  with  the  eye  of  an  Australian  farmer  I 
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CHAPTER  LIII. 

AKOTHm    KBTliOSPBCT. 

I  ittmT  paase  yet  once  again.  O  my  child-wife,  tbcfe 
is  a  figure  in  the  moviog  crowd  before  my  memory,  qiiel 
and  still,  saying  in  its  innocent  love  and  childish  beaotj, 
stop  to  think  of  me  —  turn  to  look  apon  the  little  bios 
som,  as  it  flutters  to  the  ground  I 

I  do.  All  else  grows  dim,  and  fiidea  away.  I  tm 
again  with  Dora,  in  our  cottage.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  she  has  been  ilL  I  am  so  used  to  it  in  feehng, 
that  I  cannot  count  the  time*  It  is  not  t^ally  long,  in 
weeks  or  months ;  but,  in  my  osage  and  experience,  it  ii 
a  weary,  weary  while. 

They  have  left  off  telling  me  to  **  wait  a  few  dap 
more."  I  have  begun  to  fear,  remotely,  that  the  daj 
may  never  shine,  when  I  shall  see  my  child-wife  run 
ning  in  the  sunlight  with  her  old  friend  Jip. 

He  is,  as  it  were  suddenly,  grown  very  old.  It  maj 
be,  that  he  misses  in  his  mistress,  something  that  enliv* 
cned  him  and  made  him  younger;  but  he  mopes,  and 
his  sight  is  weak,  and  his  limbs  are  feeble,  and  my  aunt 
i$  sorry  that  he  objects  to  her  no  more,  but  creeps  near 
her  as  he  lies  on  Dora's  bed  —  she  sitting  at  the  bed- 
side —  and  mildly  licks  her  hand. 

Dora  lies  smiling  on  us,  and  is  beautiful,  and  utters  no 
hasty  or  complaining  word.     She  says  that  we  are  very 
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good  to  her ;  that  her  dear  old  careful  boy  is  tiring  him 
Belf  out,  she  knows ;  that  mj  aunt  has  no  sleepi  jet  is 
always  wakeful,  active,  and  kind.     Sometimes,  the  little 
bird-like  ladies  come  to  see  her ;  and  then  we  talk  about 
our  wedding-day,  and  all  that  happy  time. 

What  a  strange  rest  and  pause  in  my  life  there  seems 
to  be  —  and  in  all  life,  within  doors  and  without  —  when 
I  sit  in  the  quiet,  shaded,  orderly  ixM)m,  with  the  blue 
eyes  of  my  child-wife  turned  towards  me,  and  her  little 
fingers  twining  round  my  hand  I  Many  and  many  an 
hour  I  sit  thus ;  but,  of  all  those  times,  three  times  eoma 
the  freshest  on  my  mind. 

It  is  monung ;  and  Dora,  made  so  trim  by  my  aunt's 
hands,  shows  me  how  her  pretty  hair  wiU  curl  upon  the 
pillow  yet,  and  how  long  aod  bright  it  is,  and  how  she 
likes  to  have  it  loosely  gathered  in  that  net  she  wears. 

*^  Not  that  I  am  vain  of  it,  now,  you  mocking  boy,** 
she  says,  when  I  smile ;  ^  but  because  you  used  to  say 
you  thought  it  so  beautiful;  and  because,  when  I  first 
be^an  to  think  about  you,  I  nsed  to  peep  in  the  glass, 
and  wotider  whether  you  would  like  very  much  to  have 
a  lock  of  it  Oh  what  a  foolish  fellow  you  were,  Doady, 
when  I  gave  you  one  I " 

*^  That  was  on  the  day  when  you  were  painting  tho 
flowers  I  had  given  you,  Dora,  and  when  I  told  you  how 
mach  in  love  I  was." 

**  Ah  1  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  you,**  says  Dora,  **  then, 
how  I  had  cried  over  them,  because  I  believed  you 
really  liked  me  1  When  I  can  run  about  again  as  I 
used  to  do,  Doady,  let  us  go  and  see  those  places  where 
we  were  such  a  silly  couple,  shall  we  ?  And  take  some 
«f  the  dd  walks  ?    And  not  forget  poor  papa  ?  " 
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^  Yes,  we  will,  and  have  some  happy  dajs.  So  joa 
must  make  haste  to  get  well,  mj  dear." 

^  Oh,  I  shall  soon  do  that !  I  am  so  modi  belter, 
jrou  don't  know  I  ■* 

It  is  evening;  and  I  sit  in  the  same  chair,  bj  the  nnie 
bed,  with  the  same  face  turned  towards  me.  We  have 
been  silent,  and  there  is  a  smile  upon  her  face.  I  haT€ 
ceased  to  carry  my  light  burden  up  and  down  stairs  domt. 
She  lies  here  all  the  day. 

«  Doady ! " 

"  My  dear  Dora ! " 

^  You  won't  think  what  I  am  going  to  say,  unreason' 
alile,  after  what  you  told  me,  soch  a  little  while  ago,  of 
Mr.  Wickfield's  not  being  welt  ?  I  want  to  see  Agnes. 
Very  much  I  want  to  see  her." 

**  I  will  write  to  her,  my  dear." 

«  Will  you  ?  " 

**  Directly." 

^  What  a  good,  kind  boy  I  Doady,  take  me  oo  your 
arm.  Indeed,  my  dear,  it's  not  a  whim.  It's  not  a  fool- 
ish fkncy.    I  want  very  much  indeed,  to  see  her  I " 

^  I  am  certain  of  it  I  have  only  to  tell  her  so,  and 
she  is  sure  to  come." 

**  You  are  very  lonely  when  yoa  go  dows-sUin, 
now?"  Dora  whispers,  with  her  arm  about  my  Meek. 

**  How  can  I  be  otherwise,  my  own  love,  when  I  sei 
your  empty  chair  ?  " 

**•  My  empty  chair. I  "  She  clings  to  me  for  a  little 
while,  in  silence.  *^  And  you  really  miss  me,  Doady?" 
looking  up,  and  brightly  smiling.  ^  £ven  poor,  gidd/t 
stupid  me?" 

^  My  heart,  who  is  there  upon  earth  that  I  ooold  misi 
•0  much  ?  " 


u 
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'*  Oh,  husband  !  I  am  so  glad,  yet  so  sorry  !  *'  creeping 
doser  to  me,  and  folding  me  in  both  her  arms.  She 
hiughs  and  sobs,  and  then  is  quiet,  and  quite  happy. 

^  Quite  I  *'  she  says.  **  Only  give  Agnes  my  dear 
love,  and  tell  her  that  I  want  very,  very,  much  to  see 
her;  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  wish  for.'' 
Except  to  get  well  again,  Dora." 
Ah,  Doady  I  Sometimes  I  think  —  you  know  I 
always  was  a  silly  little  thing!  —  that  that  will  never 
be!" 

^  Don't  say  so,  Dora !  Dearest  love,  don't  think 
so!" 

*'  I  won't,  if  I  can  help  it,  Doady.  But  I  am  very 
happy ;  iboogh  my  dear  boy  is  so  lonely  by  himself, 
before  hb  child-wife's  empty  chair ! " 

It  is  night;  and  I  am  with  her  still.  Agnes  has 
arrived;  has  been  among  us,  for  a  whole  day  and  an 
evening.  She,  my  aunt,  and  I,  have  sat  with  Dora 
since  the  morning,  all  together.  We  have  not  talked 
much,  but  Dora  has  been  perfectly  contented  and  cheer- 
ful.    We  are  now  alone. 

Do  I  know,  now,  that  my  child-wife  will  soon  leave 
me  ?  They  have  told  me  so ;  they  have  told  me 
nothing  new  to  my  thoughts;  but  I  am  far  from  sure 
that  I  have  taken  that  truth  to  heart.  I  cannot  master 
it*  I  have  withdrawn  by  myself,  many  times  to-day, 
to  weep.  I  have  remembered  Who  wept  for  a  parting 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  have  bethought 
me  of  all  that  gracious  and  compassionate  history,  i 
have  tried  to  resign  myself,  and  to  console  myself; 
and  that,  I  hope,  I  may  have  done  imperfectly  ;  but 
what  I  cannot  firmly  settle  in  my  mind  is,  that  the 
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»ind  will  absolutely  come.  I  hold  her  hand  iii  mine,  1 
hold  her  heart  in  mine,  I  see  her  loTe  for  me,  alire  in 
all  ltd  strength.  I  cannot  shut  oat  a  pale  tingeiiog 
shadow  of  belief  that  she  will  be  spared. 

*'  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you,  Doadj.  I  am  going  to 
say  something  I  have  oflen  tliought  of  saying,  lately. 
You  won't  mind  ?  "  with  a  gentle  look. 

**  Mind,  ray  darling  ?  " 

^  Because  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think,  or  what 
you  may  have  thought  sometimes.  Perhaps  you  have 
oflen  thought  the  same.  Doady,  dear,  I  am  afraid  I  was 
too  young." 

I  lay  my  face  upon  the  pillow  by  her,  and  she  hoki 
into  my  eyes,  and  speaks  very  sofUy.  GbraduaUy,  as  she 
goes  on,  I  feel  with  a  stricken  heart,  that  she  is  speakiog 
of  herself  as  past. 

^  I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  was  too  young.  I  don't  mean  in 
years  only,  but  in  experience,  and  thoughts,  and  every- 
thing. I  was  such  a  silly  little  creature !  I  am  afraid 
it  would  have  been  better,  if  we  had  only  loved  each 
other  as  a  boy  and  girl,  and  forgotten  it  I  have  begun 
to  think  I  was  not  fit  to  be  a  wife." 

I  try  to  stay  my  tears,  and  to  reply,  "  Oh,  Dora,  lovs^ 
as  fit  as  I  to  be  a  husband  I " 

^I  don't  know,"  with  the  old  shako  of  her  cntk 
^  Perhaps  !  But,  if  I  had  been  more  fit  to  be  married^ 
I  might  have  made  you  more  so,  too.  Besides,  yoo  ars 
very  clever,  and  I  never  was." 

**We  have  been  very  happy,  my  sweet  Dora." 

**  I  was  very  happy,  very.  But,  as  yean  went  on,  my 
dear  boy  would  have  wearied  of  his  child-wife.  She 
would  have  been  less  and  less  a  companion  for  him. 
He  would  have  been  more  and  more  sensible  of  what 
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was  wanting  in  his  hotse.    She  wouldn't  IwTe 
It  is  better  as  it  is.* 

*^  Oh,  Dora,  dearest,  dearest,  do  not  speak  to  me  sOb 
Every  word  seems  a  reproaeh !  * 

**  No,  not  a  syllable !  *  she  answers,  kissing  me.  *  Oh, 
my  dear,  yon  never  deserved  it,  and  I  loved  you  §Kt  too 
well,  to  say  a  reproachfal  word  to  you,  in  earnest  —-  it 
was  all  the  merit  I  had,  exoept  being  pretty  —  or  yo« 
thought  me  so.     Is  it  kmely  down^ftairs,  Doady  ?  ** 

-Very!  Very!- 

*•  Don't  cry  I     Is  my  chair  there  ?" 

«"  In  its  old  place." 

**  Oh,  how  my  poor  boy  cries  I  Hush,  hush  I  Now, 
make  me  one  promise.  I  want  to  speak  to  Agitea  When 
you  go  down-stairs,  tell  Agnes  so,  and  send  her  up  to 
me ;  and  while  I  speak  to  her,  let  no  one  oome  —  not 
even  aunt.  I  want  to  speak  to  Agnes  by  herself.  I 
want  to  speak  to  Agnes,  quite  alone.** 

I  promised  that  she  shall,  immediately ;  but  I  cannot 
leave  her,  for  my  grief. 

^  I  said  that  it  was  better  as  it  is  I  *  she  whispers,  as 
she  holds  me  in  her  arms.  ^Oh,  Doady,  after  more 
years,  yon  never  could  have  loved  your  obild-wife  better 
than  you  do ;  and,  after  more  years,  she  would  so  have 
tried  and  disappointed  you,  that  you  might  not  have  been 
■Me  to  love  her  half  00  well !  I  know  I  was  too  yoong 
and  foolish.     It  is  much  better  as  it  is   ^ 

Agnes  is  down-stairs,  when  I  go  into  the  parlor ;  and 
I  give  her  the  message*  She  disappears,  leaving  me 
ftlone  with  Jip. 

His  Chinese  bouse  is  by  the  fire ;  and  he  lies  within 
it,  on  his  bed  of  flannel,  querulously  trying  to  sleep.    The 
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bright  moon  is  high  and  dear.  As  I  look  out  on  tht 
night,  my  tears  fall  fast,  and  my  andisciplined  heart  ii 
chastened  heavily  —  heavily. 

I  sit  down  by  the  fire,  thinking  with  a  blind  remorse 
of  aU  those  secret  feelings  I  have  nourished  since  roj 
marriage.  I  think  of  eveiy  little  trifle  between  me  and 
Dora,  and  feel  the  truth,  that  trifles  make  the  sum  oT 
life.  Ever  rising  from  the  sea  of  my  lemembraace,  ii 
the  image  of  the  dear  child  as  I  knew  her  first,  graced 
by  my  young  love,  and  by  her  own,  with  every  fasdas- 
tion  wherein  such  love  is  rich.  Would  it>  indeed,  have 
been  better  if  we  had  loved  each  other  as  a  boy  and  girl, 
and  forgotten  it  ?     Undisciplined  heart,  reply  I 

How  the  time  wears,  I  know  not ;  until  I  am  recalled 
by  my  child-wife's  old  companion.  More  restless  than 
he  was,  he  crawls  out  of  his  house,  and  looks  at  me,  and 
wanders  to  the  door,  and  whines  to  go  up-stairs. 

""  Not  to-night,  Jip  I     Not  to-night  I  ** 

He  comes  very  slowly  back  to  me,  lidu  my  handy  and 
lifts  his  dim  eyes  to  my  face. 

**  O  Jip !     It  may  be,  never  again  !  ** 

He  lies  down  at  my  feet,  stretches  himself  out  as  if  ts 
sleep,  and  with  a  plaintive  cry,  is  dead. 

**•  O  Agnes  I     Look,  kwk,  here ! " 

—  That  face,  so  full  of  pity,  and  of  grief,  that  nin  of 
tears,  that  awful  mote  appeal  to  me,  that  soleiDD  hand 
npraised  towards  Heaven  I 

*'  Agnes  ?  " 

It  is  over.  Darkness  comes  before  my  eyes;  and, 
%r  a  time,  «11  things  are  blotted  out  ^  my  remembnuieeb 
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CHlaJPTBB  liv. 

II  ^    inCAWBEB*8  TBAKBA0TI01T8. 

* 

T«&'b  K  iidC  *iie  time  at  which  I  am  to  enter  on  the 
Bi  i^te  ot  njf  mhid  beneath  iss  load  of  sorrow.  I  caroe  to 
thhik  ttiat  the  ^utare  was  walled  ap  before  me,  that  the 
energy  and  action  of  m j  life  were  at  an  end,  that  I  never 
could  find  any  refuge  but  in  the  grave.  I  came  to  think 
so,  I  say,  but  not  in  the  first  shock  of  my  grief.  It 
slowly  grew  to  that.  If  the  events  I  go  on  to  relate,  had 
not  thickened  around  me,  in  the  beginning  to  confuse, 
and  in  the  end  to  angment,  my  affliction,  it  is  possible 
(though  I  think  not  probable),  that  I  might  have  fallen 
at  once  into  this  condition.  As  it  was,  an  interval  oc* 
curred  before  I  fully  knew  my  own  distress ;  an  interval, 
in  which  I  even  supposed  that  its  sharpest  pangs  were 
past;  and  when  my  mind  could  soothe  itself  by  resting 
on  all  that  was  most  innocent  and  beautiful,  in  the  ten* 
der  story  that  was  closed  forever. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  that  I  should  go  abroad,  or 
how  it  came  to  be  agreed  among  us  that  I  was  to  seek 
the  restoration  of  my  peace  in  change  and  travel,  I  do 
not,  even  now,  distinctly  know.  The  spirit  of  Agnes  so 
pervaded  all  we  thought,  and  said,  and  did,  in  that  time 
of  sorrow,  that  I  assume  I  may  refer  the  project  to  her 
Influence.  But  her  influence  was  so  quiet  that  I  know 
00  more. 
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And  now,  indeed,  I  began  to  think  that  in  mj  old  «»• 
Bociation  of  her  with  the  stained-glass  window  in  the 
thurch,  a  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  what  she  would  be 
to  me,  in  the  calamity  that  was  to  happen  in  the  fblnesi 
of  time,  had  found  a  way  into  my  mind.  In  all  that 
sorrow,  from  the  tofmtnt,  never  to  be  forgotten,  whea 
she  stood  before  me  with  her  upraised  hand,  she  wis 
like  a  sacred  presence  in  my  lonely  house.  When  the 
Angel  of  Death  alighted  thA*e,  my  child-wife  fell  asleep 
—  they  told  ne  so  when  I  ooald  bear  ta  kear  it — eo 
her  bosom,  with  a  smile.  From  my  8Woo%  I  first  awoke 
to  a  consciousness  of  her  eoopassiomile  tears,  her  words 
of  hope  and  peace,  her  gentle  face  bending  down  as  horn 
a  purer  region  nearer  Heaven,  over  my  andiscipfioed 
heart,  and  softening  its  pain. 

Let  me  go  on« 

I  was  to  go  abroad.  That  seemed  to  have  been  de- 
termined among  us  from  the  first  The  grooiid  nov 
covering  all  that  could  perish  of  my  departed  wife,  I 
waited  only  io€  what  Mr.  Micawber  called  the  **finil 
pulverization  of  ELeep,*'  and  for  the  departure  of  the 
emigrants. 

At  the  request  of  Traddles,  most  afieotionate  and  de- 
voted  of  friends  in  my  trouble,  we  retomed  to  Canter* 
bury ;  I  mean  my  aunt,  Agnes,  and  L  We  proeeeded 
by  appointment  straight  to  Mr.  Micawber^s  house;  where, 
smd  at  Mr.  Wickfield's,  my  friend  had  been  laboring  ever 
since  our  explosive  meeting.  When  poor  Mrs^  Micaw*' 
ber  saw  me  come  in,  in  my  black  clothes,  she  was  sen- 
sibly afiected.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Mn* 
Micawber's  heart,  which  had  not  been  dunned  out  of  it 
m  all  those  many  years. 

*^  Well,  M^.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,"  was  my  aaBtfa  fini 
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Balutation  after  we  were  seated.  "  Prayy  have  you 
thought  about  that  emigration  proposal  of  mine?" 

*^  My  dear  madam,"  retanied  Mr.  Micawber,  "  per- 
haps I  cannot  better  express  the  condasion  at  which 
Mrs.  Micawber,  yonr  hamble  servant,  and  I  may  add 
our  children,  have  jointly  and  seTonUy  arrived,  than  by 
borrowing  the  language  of  an  illustrious  poet,  to  reply 
that  our  Boat  is  on  the  shore,  and  our  BariL  is  on  the  sea." 

**  That^s  right,**  said  my  aunt.  ^  I  augur  all  sorts  of 
good  from  your  sensible  decision." 

^  Madam,  you  do  us  a  great  deal  of  honor,"  he  re- 
joined. He  then  referred  to  a  memorandum.  ^*  With 
reepect  to  the  pecuniary  assistance  enabling  us  to  launch 
our  frail  canoe  on  the  ocean  of  enterprise,  I  have  recon- 
sidered that  important  business^point ;  and  would  beg  to 
propose  my  notes  of  hand— -  drawn,  it  is  nee^ess  to  stip- 
ulate, on  stamps  of  the  amounts  respectively  required  by 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  applying  to  such  securi- 
ties —  at  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty  months.  The 
proposition  I  origioally  submittied,  was  twelve,  eighteen, 
and  twenty-four;  but  I  am  apprehensive  that  such  an 
arrangement  might  not  allow  sufficient  time  ^r  the 
requisite  amount  of — Something -^  to  turn  up.  We 
might  not,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  looking  round  the  room 
as  if  it  represented  several  hundred  acres  of  highly  culti- 
vated  land,  ''on  the  first  responsibility  becoming  due, 
have  been  sneoessful  in  our  harvest,  or  we  might  not 
have  got  our  harvest  in.  Labor,  I  believe,  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  obtain  in  that  portion  of  our  colonial  posses* 
lions  where  it  will  be  our  lot  to  combat  with  tiie  teeming 
»iL" 

^  Arrange  it  in  any  way  you  please,  sir,"  said  my  aunt 

^ Madam,"  he  replied,  ''Mrs.  Micawber  and  myself 
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are  deeply  sensible  of  the  very  considerate  kindness  of 
our  friends  and  patrons.  What  I  wish  is,  to  be  perfectly 
business-like,  and  perfectly  panctoal.  Turning  over,  at 
we  are  about  to  turn  over,  an  entirely  new  leaf;  and 
falling  back,  as  we  are  now  in  the  act  of  fidling  back 
for  a  Spring  of  no  common  magnitude ;  it  is  importao 
to  my  sense  of  self-respect^  besides  being  an  example  to 
my  son,  that  these  arrangements  should  be  concluded  ti 
l>etween  man  and  man." 

I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Micawber  attached  any  meao- 
ing  to  this  last  phrase ;  I  don't  know  that  luijrbody  erer 
does,  or  did ;  but  he  appeared  to  relish  it  uncommonly, 
and  repeated,  with  an  impressive  cough,  '^aa  between 
man  and  man." 

"  I  propose,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  Bills  —  a  conven- 
ience to  the  mercantile  world,  for  which,  I  believe,  we 
are  originally  indebted  to  the  Jews,  who  appear  to  me  to 
have  bad  a  devilish  deal  too  much  to  do  with  them  ever 
since  —  because  they  are  negotiable.  But  if  a  Bond,  or 
any  other  description  of  security,  would  be  preferred,  I 
should  be  happy  to  execute  any  such  instrument.  As 
between  man  and  man." 

My  aunt  observed,  that  in  a  case  where  both  partieB 
were  willing  to  agree  to  anything,  she  took  it  for  gnnted 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  settling  this  point  Mr. 
Micawber  was  of  her  opinion. 

^'  In  reference  to  our  domestic  preparationB,  madam,* 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  some  pride,  **  for  meeting  the 
destiny  to  which  we  are  now  understood  to  be  selMe- 
voted,  I  beg  to  report  them.  My  eldest  daughter  at- 
tends nt  ^ve  every  morning  in  a  neighboring  establish* 
ment,  to  acquira  the  process  —  if  process  it  may  be  called 
—  of  milking  cows.     My  younger  children  are  instructed 
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to  observe,  as  closelj  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
habits  of  the  pigs  and  poultry  maintained  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  this  city :  a  pursuit  from  which  they  have,  on 
two  occasions,  been  brought  home,  within  an  inch  of  be- 
ing run  oyer.  I  have  myself  directed  some  attention. 
during  the  past  week,  to  the  art  of  baking ;  and  my  son 
Wilkins  has  issued  forUi  with  a  walking-stick  and  driven 
cattle,  when  permitted,  by  the  rugged  hirelings  who  had 
them  in  charge,  to  render  any  voluntary  service  in  that 
direction — which  I  regret  to  say,  for  the  credit  of  our 
ijiture,  was  not  often ;  he  being  generally  warned,  with 
imprecations,  to  desist*" 

^  All  very  right,  indeed,"  said  my  aunt,  encouragingly. 
'^  Mrs.  Micawber  has  been  busy,  too,  I  have  no  doubt" 

^  My  dear  madam,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  her 
business-like  air,  ^  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  I  have  not 
been  actively  engaged  in  pursuits  immediately  connected 
with  cultivation  or  with  stock,  though  well  aware  that 
both  will  claim  my  attention  on  a  foreign  shore.  Such  op- 
portunities as  I  have  been  enabled  to  alienate  from  my 
domestic  duties,  I  have  devoted  to  corresponding  at  some 
length  with  my  family.  For  I  own  it  seems  to  me,  my 
dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  who  always 
fell  back  on  me,  I  suppose  from  old  habit,  to  whomsoever 
else  she  might  address  her  dif  course  at  starting,  *'  that  the 
time  is  come  when  the  past  should  be  buried  in  obliv« 
ion  ;  when  my  family  should  take  Mr.  Micawber  by  the 
band,  and  Mr.  Micawber  should  take  my  family  by  the 
band ;  when  the  lion  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  and 
my  family  be  on  terms  with  Mr.  Micawber." 

I  said  I  thought  so  too. 

**  This,  at  least,  is  the  light,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfleld," 
pursued  Mrs.  Micawber,  ^in  which  /view  the  subject. 
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Wlien  I  lived  at  home  with  mj  papa  and  ooaina,  my 
papa  was  accustomed  to  ask,  when  any  point  was  under 
discussion  in  our  limited  circle, '  In  what  light  does  my 
Emma  view  the  subject  ? '  That  m j  papa  was  too  par- 
tial, I  know  ;  still,  on  such  a  point  as  the  frigid  cold&eds 
which  has  ever  subsisted  between  Mr.  Micawber  and  my 
familj,  I  necessarily  have  formed  an  opinioo,  delusive 
(hough  it  may  be." 

**No  doubt.  Of  course  you  have,  ma'am,"  said  my 
aunt. 

"  Precisely  so,"  assented  Mrs*  Mioawber.  **  Now,  I 
may  be  wrong  in  my  conclusions ;  it  is  very  likely  that 
I  am  ;  but  my  individual  impression  is,  that  the  gulf  be- 
tween my  family  and  Mr.  Micawber,  may  be  traced  to 
an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  my  family,  that  Hr.  Mi- 
cawber would  require  pecuniary  accommodation.  I  csn- 
not  help  thinking,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  with  an  air  of 
deep  sagacity,  **that  there  are  members  of  my  family 
who  have  been  apprehensive  that  Mr.  Micawber  would 
solicit  them  for  their  names.  —  I  do  not  mean  to  be  oon* 
ferred  in  Baptism  upon  our  children,  but  to  be  inscribed 
on  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  negotiated  in  the  Money  Mar- 
ket." 

The  look  of  penetration  with  whidi  Mrs.  Mieawber 
announced  this  discovery,  as  if  no  one  had  ever  thought 
of  it  before,  seemed  rather  to  astonish  my  aunt,  who  ab- 
ruptly replied,  '*  Well,  ma'am,  upon  the  whole,  I  shooldn'l 
wonder  if  you  were  right  I " 

^  Mr.  Micawber  being  now  on  the  eve  of  casting  off 
the  pecuniary  shackles  that  have  so  long  enthralled  him,* 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  *<  and  of  commencing  a  new  career 
in  a  country  where  there  is  sufficient  range  for  his  abili- 
ties, —  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  exceedingly  important; 
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Mr.  Micawber*8  abilities  peculiarly  requiring  space,  — ^  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  family  should  signalize  the  occasion 
by  coming  forward.  What  I  could  wish  to  see,  would 
be  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Micawber  and  my  family 
at  a  festive  entertainment,  to  be  given  at  my  family's 
expense;  where  Mr.  Micawber's  health  and  prosperity 
being  proposed,  by  some  leading  member  of  tny  family, 
Mr.  Micawber  might  have  an  opportunity  of  developing 
his  views.** 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  some  heat,  ^  if 
may  be  better  for  me  to  state  distinctly,  at  once,  that  if 
I  were  to  develop  my  views  to  that  assembled  group, 
they  would  possibly  be  found  of  an  offensive  nature ;  my 
impression  being  that  your  family  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
impertinent  Snobs ;  and,  in  detail,  unmitigated  Ruffians." 

*^  Micawber,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  shaking  her  head, 
**  no !  You  have  never  understood  them,  and  they  have 
never  understood  you." 

Mr.  Micawber  coughed* 

**  They  have  never  understood  you,  Micawber,"  said 
bis  wife.  ^  They  may  be  incapable  of  it  If  so,  that  is 
tbeir  misfortune.     I  can  pity  their  misfortune." 

^I  am  extremely  sorry,  my  dear  Emma,"  said  Mr. 
Micawber,  relenting,  ^to  have  been  betrayed  into  any 
expre^ions  that  might,  even  remotely,  have  the  ap[)ear« 
ance  of  being  strong  expressions.  All  I  would  say,  i.x, 
that  I  can  go  abroad  without  your  family  coming  for- 
ward to  favor  me,  —  in  short,  with  a  parting  Shove  of 
their  cold  shoulders ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  would 
rather  leave  England  with  such  impetus  as  I  possess, 
than  derive  any  acceleration  of  it  from  that  quarter.  At 
the  same  time,  my  dear,  if  they  should  condescend  tr 

reply  to  your  eommmiications  —  vrhioh  our  joint  expe* 
vou  rv.  U 
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rienoe  renders  most  improbable — far  be  it  from  me  to 
be  a  barrier  to  jour  wishes." 

The  matter  being  thus  amicably  settled,  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber  gave  Mrs.  Micawber  his  arm,  and,  glancing  at  the 
heap  of  books  and  papers  lying  before  Traddles  on  tlie 
table,  said  they  would  leave  ua  to  ourseLvea ;  whieh  they 
ceremoniously  did. 

"  My  dear  Copperfield,**  said  Traddles,  leaning  btck 
in  his  chair  when  they  were  gone,  and  looking  it 
me  with  an  affection  that  made  his  eyes  red,  and  bis 
hair  all  kinds  of  shapes,  ^  I  don't  make  any  excuse  for 
troubling  you  with  business,  because  I  know  yoo  are 
deeply  interested  in  it,  and  it  may  divert  yoor 
thoughts.  My  dear  boy,  I  hope  you  are  not  worn 
out?" 

"  I  am  quite  myself,*'  said  I,  after  a  pause.  **  We 
have  more  cause  to  think  of  my  aunt  than  of  any  one. 
You  know  how  much  she  has  done." 

**  Surely,  surely,"  answered  Traddles.  *^  Who  can  for- 
get it ! " 

"*  But  even  that  is  not  all,"  said  L  ^  During  the  bet 
fortnight,  some  new  trouble  has  vexed  her ;  and  she  has 
been  in  and  out  of  London  every  day.  Several  times 
she  has  gone  out  early,  and  been  absent  until  evening. 
Last  night,  Traddles,  with  this  joomey  before  her,  it 
was  almost  midnight  before  she  came  home.  Tou  know 
what  her  consideration  for  others  is.  She  will  not  teD 
me  what  has  happened  to  distress  her." 

My  aunt,  very  pale,  and  with  deep  lines  in  her  fiice, 
sat  immovable  until  I  had  finbhed  ;  when  some  stray 
tears  found  their  way  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  pnt  her 
band  on  mine. 

*"  It's  nothing,  Trot ;  it's  nothing.    There  will  be  no 
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more  of  it.  Tou  shall  know  bj  and  by.  Now,  Agnesi 
my  dear,  let  us  attend  to  these  affairs." 

**  I  must  do  Mr.  Micawber  the  justice  to  say,"  Trad- 
dies  hegany  ^'Ahat  although  he  would  appear  not  to  have 
worked  to  any  good  account  for  himself,  he  is  a  most  un- 
tiring man  when  he  works  for  other  people.  I  never 
saw  such  a  fellow.  If  he  always  goes  on  in  the  same 
way,  he  must  be,  virtually,  about  two  hundred  years  old, 
at  present.  The  heat  into  which  he  has  been  continu- 
ally putting  himself;  and  the  distracted  and  impetuous 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  diving,  day  and  night, 
among  papers  and  books ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  letters  he  has  written  me  between 
this  house  and  Mr.  Wickfield's,  and  oflen  across  the 
table  when  he  has  been  sitting  opposite,  and  might  much 
more  easily  have  spoken  ;  is  quite  extraordinary." 

**  Letters  1 "  cried  my  aunt.  *^  I  believe  he  dreams  in 
letters  1 " 

«« There's  Mr.  Dick,  too,"  said  Traddles,  ««ha8  been 
doing  wonders  I  As  soon  as  he  was  released  from  over- 
looking Uriah  Heep,  whom  he  kept  in  such  charge  as  / 
never  saw  exceeded,  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  Mr. 
Wickfield.  And  really  his  anxiety  to  be  of  use  in  the 
investigations  we  have  been  mailing,  and  his  real  useful- 
ness in  extracting,  and  copying,  and  fetching,  and  carry- 
ing, have  been  quite  stimulating  to  us." 

**  Dick  is  a  very  remarkable  man,"  exclaimed  my 
annt ;  *'  and  I  always  said  he  was.  Trot,  you  know 
It  I" 

**  I  am  happy  to  say.  Miss  Wickfield,"  pursued  Trad- 
dles, at  once  with  great  delicacy  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness, ^  that  in  your  absence  Mr.  Wickfield  has  consider- 
ably  improved.      Reliewd  of  the    incubus    that    had 
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fastened  upon  him  for  so  lon^  a  time,  and  of  tlie  dreadful 
apprehensions  under  which  he  had  lived,  he  \e  hardlj 
the  same  persoa.  At  times,  even  his  impaired  power  of 
concentrating  his  memorj  and  attentioD  oa  particdbr 
points  of  business,  has  reeoverad  itself  verj  much;  and 
he  has  been  able  to  assist  us  in  making  some  things  dear, 
that  we  should  have  found  vcrj  difficult  indeed,  if  Mt 
hopeless,  without  him.  But,  what  I  have  to  do  is  to 
come  to  results ;  which  are  short  enough ;  not  to  gosnp 
on  all  the  hopeful  circumstances  I  liave  observed,  or  I 
shall  never  have  done/' 

His  natural  manner  and  agreeable  simplidtj  made  it 
transparent  that  he  said  this  to  put  us  so  good  heart, 
and  to  enable  Agnes  to  hear  her  father  mentioned  with 
greater  confidenoe ;  but  H  was  not  the  less  pleasant  for 
that 

^  Now,  let  me  see,"  said  Traddles,  looking  among  (he 
papers  on  the  table.  ^  Having  counted  our  funds,  and 
reduced  to  order  a  greai  mass  of  unintenttonal  oonfosion 
in  the  first  place,  and  iof  wilful  confusion  and  fabification 
in  the  second,  we  take  it  to  be  clear  that  Mr.  Wickfield 
might  now  wind  up  bis  bonness,  and  bis  agencj-truM, 
and  exhibit  no  deficienej  or  defaleation  whatever.** 

"  Oh,  thank  Heaven !  **  cried  Agnes,  fervent! j. 

^  But,**  said  Traddles,  ^  the  surplus  that  would  be  left 
as  his  means  of  support  —  and  I  suppMie  the  house  to 
be  sold,  even  in  saying  this  —  would  be  so  smaU,  not 
exceeding  in  all  probability  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
that  perhaps.  Miss  Wickfield,  it  would  be  best  to  considet 
whether  he  might  not  retain  his  agency  of  the  estate  to 
which  he  has  so  long  been  receiver.  His  frieoda  might 
advise  him  you  know ;  now  he  is  free.  Ton  j^rin^ 
Miss  Wickfield  —  CopperfieW  r- 1 "  — 
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^  I  have  considered  it,  Trotwood/'  said  Agnes,  looking 
lo  me,  "  and  I  feel  that  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  roust  not 
be ;  even  on  the  recomroandation  of  a  friend  to  whom  I 
am  so  grateful,  and  owe  so  much." 

**  I  will  not  say  that  I  recommend  it,"  observed  Trad* 
dlea.     ^  I  think  it  right  to  suggest  it.     No  more." 

'^  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  so,"  answered  Agnes, 
•teadily,  ^<  for  it  gives  me  hope,  almost  assurance,  that  wc 
think  alike.  Dear  Mr.  Traddles  and  dear  Trotwood^ 
papa  once  free  with  honor,  what  could  I  wish  for!  1 
have  always  aspired,  if  I  could  have  released  him  from 
the  toils  in  which  he  was  held,  to  render  back  some 
little  portion  of  the  love  and  care  I  owe  him,  and  to 
devote  my  life  to  him.  It  has  been,  for  years,  tlie  ut- 
most height  of  my  hopes.  To  take  our  future  on  my- 
self, will  be  the  next  great  happiness  —  the  next  to  his 
release  from  all  trust  and  responsibility  —  that  I  can 
know." 

**  Have  you  thought  how,  Agnes  ?  " 

^  Often !  I  am  not  afnud,  dear  Trotwood.  I  am 
certain  of  success.  So  many  people  know  me  here,  and 
think  kindly  of  me,  that  I  am  certain.  Don't  mistrust 
me.  Our  wants  are  not  many.  If  I  rent  the  dear 
old  house,  and  keep  a  school,  I  shall  be  useful  and 
Wippy." 

The  calm  fervor  of  her  cheerful  voice  brought  back  so 
vividly,  first  the  dear  old  house  itself,  and  then  my  soli- 
tary home,  that  my  heart  was  too  full  for  speech.     Trad 
dies  pretended  for  a  little  while  to  be  busily  looking 
among  the  papers. 

♦*  Next,  Miss  Trotwood,"  said  Traddles,  *  that  property 
sf  yours." 

"^  Well,  sir/'  sighed  my  aunt     **  All  I  have  got  to  say 
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about  it,  is,  that  if  it*s  gone,  I  can  bear  it ;  and  if  it's  \u4 
gone,  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  it  back." 

'*  It  was  originally,  I  think,  eight  thoasand  poiuMli^ 
Consols?"    said  Traddlea. 

*^  Right !  **  replied  my  aunt. 

'T  can't  account  for  more  than  five,"  bM  Traddki) 
with  an  air  of  perplexity. 

—  ^  thousand,  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  my  aont,  witi 
uncommon  composure,  '^  or  pounds  ?  " 

'*  Five  thousand  pounds,"  said  Traddles. 

**It  was  all  there  was,"  returned  my  aunt.  '^  I  sold 
three,  myself.  One,  I  paid  for  your  articles.  Trot,  my 
dear;  and  the  other  two  I  have  by  me.  When  I  lost  the 
rest,  I  thought  it  wise  to  say  nothing  about  that  sum,  tmt 
to  keep  it  secretly  for  a  rainy  day.  I  wanted  to  see  how 
you  would  come  out  of  the  trial.  Trot ;  and  you  came 
out  nobly  —  persevering,  self-reliant,  self-denying !  So 
did  Dick.  Don't  speak  to  me,  for  I  find  my  nerves  a 
little  shaken!" 

Nobody  would  have  thought  so^  to  see  her  sitting 
upright,  with  her  arms  folded ;  but  she  had  wondehal 
self-command. 

^  Then  I  am  delighted  to  say,"  cried  Traddles,  beam- 
ing with  joy,  ^  that  we  have  recovered  the  whole 
money  I " 

*'  Don't  congratulate  me,  anybody ! "  exclaimed  mj 
nunt.     "  How  so,  sir  ?  " 

**You  believed  it  had  been  misappropriated  by  Mr 
V\rickGeld  ?  "  said  Tratldles. 

"Of  course  I  did,"  said  my  aunt,  "and  was  therefbn* 
easily  silenced.     Agnes,  not  a  word  I " 

"  And  indeed,"  said  Traddles,  "  it  was  sold,  by  virtue 
of  the  povfer  o^  TXi<8Jv«c^\sv^\i\» \v^  V^^Vi  Crom  yon;  bor  I 
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needn't  Mj  bj  whom  sold,  or  on  wfaose  actual  signutiire. 
It  wu  afterwards  pretended  to  Mr.  Wickfield,  bj  that 
ra«cal,  —  and  proved,  too,  by  figures,  —  Uiat  lie  had  pos- 
lessed  himself  af  the  monej  (on  general  instructions,  h» 
•aid)  to  keep  other  deflcienciee  and  difficulties  from  the 
R^L  Mr.  Wickfield,  being  so  weak  and  helplese  in  liis 
bands  as  to  pay  joa,  afterwards,  several  sums  of  interest 
on  a  pretended  prindptil  which  he  knew  did  not  exist, 
made  himself,  unhappily,  a  party  U>  the  fraud." 

"  And  at  last  took  the  blame  upon  himself,"  added  my 
aunt;  "and  wrote  me  a  mad  letter,  charging  himself 
with  robbery,  and  wrong  unheard  of.  Upon  which  1 
paid  him  a  visit  early  one  morning,  called  for  a  randlf, 
burnt  the  letter,  and  told  him  if  be  ever  could  right  me 
and  himself,  to  do  it;  and  if  he  couldn't,  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  for  bis  daughter's  sake.  —  If  anybody  speaks  to 
me,  I'll  leave  the  house  I" 

We  all  remained  quiet ;  Agnes  oovering  her  face. 

"  Well,  my  dear  friend,"  said  my  aunt,  after  a  pause, 
"aod  yon  have  reaUy  extorted  the  money  back  from 
him?" 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  returned  Traddles,  "  Mr.  Micawber 
bad  so  completely  hemmed  him  in,  and  was  always  ready 
with  BO  many  new  points  if  an  old  one  failed,  that  ht 
could  not  escape  from  ns.  A  most  rernarhable  circum- 
ilance  is,  that  I  really  don't  think  he  grasped  thi^  sum 
tven  so  much  for  the  gratiflcation  of  his  avarice,  which 
wa«  inordinate,  as  in  the  hatred  be  felt  for  Copperftcld. 
Ele  said  so  to  me,  plainly.  He  said  he  would  even  have 
•pent  as  much,  to  balk  or  injure  Copperficld." 

"  Ha ! "  said  my  aunt,  knitting  her  brows  thoughtfully, 
uid  ^ncing  at  Agnes.  "  And  wha^s  become  of  him  ?  " 
,   "  I  don't  know.     He  left  here,"  said  Traddles,  "  with 
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bis  mother,  who  had  been  clamoring,  and  beseeching,  aii4 
disclosing,  the  whole  time.  They  went  away  by  one  of 
the  London  night  coaches,  and  I  know  no  more  aboot 
him ;  except  that  his  malevolence  to  me  at  parting  w» 
audacious.  He  seemed  to  consider  himMlf  faardly  leu 
indebted  to  me,  than  to  Mr.  Micawber;  which  I  oouoder 
(as  I  told  him)  quite  a  compliment." 

«  Do  you  suppose  he  has  any  money,  TVaddles  ? "  I 
asked. 

^  Oh  dear,  yes,  I  should  think  so,"  he  relied,  sfaakii^ 
his  head,  seriously.  ^  I  should  say  he  must  have  poek« 
eted  a  good  deal,  in  one  way  or  other.  But,  I  think  jm 
would  find,  Copperfiekl,  if  you  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  his  course,  that  money  would  never  keep  tlnl 
man  out  of  mischief.  He  is  sodi  an  incarnate  hypoerits, 
that  whatever  object  he  pursues,  he  mast  pursue  crook- 
edly. It's  his  only  compensation  for  the  outward  re- 
straints he  puts  upon  himself.  Alwajrs  creeping  along 
the  ground  to  some  small  end  or  other,  he  will  al- 
ways magnify  every  objeol  in  the  way;  and  conse- 
quently will  hate  and  suspect  everybody  that  comes,  ia 
the  most  innocent  manner,  between  him  and  it.  So,  the 
crooked  courses  will  become  crookeder,  at  any  moment, 
for  the  least  reason  or  for  none.  It's  only  necessary 
to  consider  his  history  here,"  said  Traddie«,  ^to  know 
that." 

"  He's  a  monster  of  meanness  I "  said  my  aunt. 

^  Really  I  don't  know  about  that,"  obaerved  Traddks, 
thoughtfully.  ^*  Many  people  can  be  very  mean,  whin 
they  give  their  minds  to  it." 

**  And  now,  touching  Mr.  Micawber,"  said  my  aunt 

**Well,  really,"  said  Traddles,  cheerfully,  <*  I  must, 
once   more,  ^[wc  ^Vf.  '^vja.niVjwx  Vv^  ^T«aai^     But  for 
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liis  hftTing  been  so  patient  and  perseyering  lor  so  long 
A  time,  we  never  coold  have  lioped  to  dc  anything  worth 
•peaking  of.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  that  Mr. 
Micawber  did  right,  for  right's  sake,  when  we  reflect 
what  terms  be  might  have  made  with  Uriah  Heep  him- 
self for  his  sikaee." 

<"  I  think  so  too,"  said  L 

**  Now,  what  would  you  give  him  ?  "  inquired  my  aunt 

^  Qb  I  Before  yon  come  to  that,"  said  TVaddles,  a 
little  discoooerted,  *  I  am  afraid  I  thought  it  discreet  to 
omit  (not  being  able  to  carry  anything  before  me)  two 
pointa,  in  making  this  lawless  adjustment  —  for  it's  per- 
fectly lawless  from  beginning  to  end  —  of  a  difficult 
affair.  Those  I  O.  U.'s,  and  so  forth,  which  Mr.  Mi- 
eawber  gave  him  for  the  advances  he  had  "  — ^ 

**  Well  I     They  must  be  paid,"  said  my  annt. 

*^  Yes,  but  I  don't  know  wben  they  may  be  proceeded 
vn,  or  where  they  are,"  rejoined  Traddles,  opening  his 
eyes ;  ^  and  I  anticipate,  that,  between  this  time  and  his 
departure,  Mr.  Mieawber  will  be  oonstantly  arrested,  or 
takcQ  in  eoLecution." 

"  Then  he  must  be  ocnstantly  set  free  again,  and  taken 
out  of  execution,"  said  my  aunt.  ^  What's  the  amount 
idtogether  ?  " 

*'  Why,  Mr.  Mtcawber  has  entered  the  transedfieBs  -^ 
he  calls  them  transactions  —  with  great  form,  in  a  book," 
rejoined  Traddles,  smiling ;  *'  and  he  makes  the  amount 
B  hundred  and  three  pounds,  five." 
.  ^  N0W4  what  shall  we  give  him,  that  sum  included  ?  ' 
•aid  my  aunt  '*  Agnes,  my  dear,  you  and  I  can  talk 
about  division  of  it  afterwards.  What  should  it  be? 
Five  hundred  pounds  ?  '* 

Upon  this,  Traddles  and  I  both  struck  in  at  onoe.   Wc 
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both  recommended  a  small  sum  in  money,  and  the  pay* 
rnent,  without  stipulation  to  Mr.  Micawber,  of  the  Uriali 
claims  as  they  came  in.  We  proposed  that  the  hmi^j 
should  have  their  passage  and  their  outfit,  and  a  haudred 
pounds ;  and  that  Mr.  Micawber's  arrangement  for  the 
repayment  of  the  advances  should  be  gravely  entered 
into,  as  it  might  be  wholesome  for  him  to  suppose  bioi 
self  under  that  responsibility.  To  this,  I  added  the  sug- 
gestion, that  I  should  give  some  explanation  of  his  char^ 
acter  and  history  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  who  I  knew  could  be 
relied  on ;  and  that  to  Mr.  Peggotty  should  be  quieUj 
intrusted  the  discretion  of  advancing  another  hundred. 
I  further  proposed  to  interest  Mr.  Micawber  in  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty, by  confiding  so  much  of  Mr.  P^gotty's  story  to 
him  as  I  might  feel  justified  in  relating,  or  might  think 
expedient;  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  each  of  them  to 
bear  upon  the  other,  for  the  common  advantage.  We 
all  entered  warmly  into  these  views ;  and  I  may  mention 
at  once,  that  the  prindpals  themselves  did  so,  shortly 
afterwards,  with  perfect  good-will  and  harmony. 

Seeing  that  Traddles  now  glanced  anxioasly  at  my 
aunt  again,  I  reminded  him  of  the  second  and  last  point 
to  which  he  had  adverted. 

**  Tou  and  your  aunt  will  excuse  me,  Copperfield,  if 
I  touch  npon  a  painful  theme,  as  I  greatly  fear  I  shaH,** 
said  Traddles,  hesitating ;  "  but  I  think  it  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  your  recollection.  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's memorable  denunciation,  a  threatening  allusion  was 
made  by  Uriah  Heep  to  your  aunt's  —  husband." 

My  aunt,  retaining  her  stiff  position,  and  apparent 
cum[)osure,  assented  with  a  nod. 

•*  Perhaps,"  observed  Traddles,  « it  was  mere  piiipo8»> 
(ess  impertmence)  ^ 
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*<  No,"  returned  m;  aanL 

"  There  was  —  pardon  me  —  really  such  ft  person, 
And  Rt  all  in  his  power  ?  "  hinted  Traddles. 

**  Tes,  my  good  friend,"  paid  my  aunt. 

Traddles,  with  a  perceplible  lengthening  of  his  fare, 
rxpluned  tliat  he  had  not  been  able  to  approach  tbii 
rabject ;  that  it  had  shared  the  fiite  of  Ur.  Hicawber's 
liabilities,  in  not  being  comprehended  in  the  terms  he 
had  made  t  that  we  were  no  longer  of  any  authority 
wilh  Uriah  Heep;  and  that  if  he  could  do  us,  or  any  of 
no,  any  injury  or  annoyance,  no  doubt  he  would. 

My  aunt  remained  quiet ;  until  again  some  stray  teara 
found  their  way  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Ton  are  quite  right,"  she  said.  "  It  was  very  thought- 
ful to  mention  it." 

"Can  I  —  or  Copperfleld  —  do  anything?"  asked 
Traddles,  gently. 

"  Nothing,"  said  my  aunL  "  I  thank  you  many  times. 
Trot,  my  dear,  a  vain  threat!  Let  as  have  Hr.  and 
Urs.  Uicawber  back.  And  don't  any  of  you  apeak  to 
me  ! "  With  that  she  smoothed  ber  dress,  and  sat,  with 
her  opright  carriage,  liwking  at  the  door. 

"Well,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Micawber!"  said  my  aunt, 
when  they  entered.  "  We  have  been  discussing  yoor 
emigration,  with  many  apologies  to  you  for  keeping  you 
OQt  of  the  room  so  long ;  and  I'll  tell  you  what  arrange- 
ments we  propose." 

These  she  explained  to  the  unbounded  satis&ction  of 
^he  family,  —  children  and  all  being  then  present,  —  and 
^0  much  lo  the  awakening  of  Mr.  Micawber's  punctual 
^labits  in  tlie  opening  stage  of  all  bill  transactions,  Ihar 
\k  conid  not  be  dissuaded  from  immediately  rubbing  ouL 
B  the  highest  spirits,  to  buy  the  stamps  for  \)\«  n<Ac«  (A 
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band.  But,  bis  joj  received  a  sudden  chec^ ;  for  witkh) 
five  minates,  he  returned  in  the  castodj  of  a  sber^^i 
officer,  informing  us,  in  a  flood  of  tears^  that  all  was  ksL 
We,  being  quite  prei)ared  for  this  event,  which  was  of 
course  a  proceeding  of  Uriah  Heep's,  soon  paid  the 
money ;  and  in  five  minutes  more  Mr.  Micawber  ivaA 
seated  at  the  table,  filling  up  the  stamps  with  an  ezpre»> 
sion  of  perfect  joj,  which  only  that  congenial  employ- 
ment, or  the  making  of  punch,  could  impart  in  full  com- 
pleteness to  his  shining  face.  To  see  him  at  work  on 
the  stamps,  with  the  relish  of  an  artist,  touching  them 
like  pictures,  looking  at  them  sideways,  taking  weighty 
notes  of  dates  and  amounts  in  his  pocket-book,  and  ooo* 
templating  them  when  finished,  with  a  high  sen^  of 
their  precious  value,  was  a  sight  indeed. 

**  Now,  the  best  thing  you  can  do,  sir,  if  youll  allow 
me  to  advise  you,"  said  my  aunt,  afler  silently  obsenr- 
ing  him,  "  is  to  abjure  that  occupation  for  evermore.** 

'*  Madam,**  replied  Mr.  Micawber,  **  it  is  my  intentioo 
to  register  such  a  vow  on  the  virgin  page  of  the  future. 
Mrs.  Micawber  will  attest  it'  I  trust,**  said  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber, solemnly,  ^'  that  my  son  Wilkins  will  e%'er  bear  in 
mind,  that  he  had  infinitely  better  put  his  fist  in  the  fire, 
than  use  it  to  handle  the  serpents  that  have  poisoned  the 
life-blood  of  his  unhappy  parent!**  Deeply  affected 
and  changed  in  a  moment  to  the  image  of  despair.  BIf. 
Micawber  regarded  the  serpents  with  a  look  of  gloomy 
abhorrence  (in  which  his  late  admiration  of  them  was 
not  quite  subdued),  folded  them  up  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  We  were 
weary  with  sorrow  and  fatigue,  and  my  aunt  and  I  were 
to  return  to  London  on  the  morrow.     It  was  armnged 
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thai  the  Micawbers  should  follow  us,  after  effecting  a 
lale  of  their  goods  to  a  broker;  that  Mr.  Wickfield'a 
■ffiurs  should  be  brought  to  a  settlement,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  under  the  direction  of  Traddles  ;  and  that 
Agnea  should  also  come  to  London,  pending  those. ar- 
rangements. We  passed  the  night  at  the  old  house, 
which,  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  Heepa,  seemed 
purged  of  a  disease ;  and  I  lay  in  my  old  room,  like  a 
shipwrecked  wanderer  come  home. 

We  went  back  next  day  to  my  aunt's  house -^^  not 
to  mine ;  and  when  she  and  I  sat  alone,  as  of  old,  before 
going  to  bed,  she  said : 

^  Trot,  do  you  really  wish  to  know  what  I  have  had 
upon  my  mind  lately  ?  " 

^  Indeed  I  do,  aunt  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
I  felt  unwilling  that  you  should  have  a  sorrow  or  anx- 
iety which  I  could  not  share,  it  is  now." 

^  Ton  have  had  sorrow  enough,  child,"  said  my  aunt, 
affectionately,  "  without  the  addition  of  my  little  mis- 
eries. I  could  have  no  other  motive,  Trot,  in  keeping 
anytiiing  from  you." 

*"  I  know  that  well,"  said  I.    <«  But  tell  me  now." 

^  Would  you  ride  with  me  a  little  way  to-morrow 
noming?  "  asked  my  aunt. 

"  Of  coarse." 

^  At  nine,"  said  she.     "  I'll  tell  you  then,  my  dear." 

At  nine,  accordingly,  we  went  out  in  a  little  chariot, 
and  drove  to  London.  We  drove  a  long  way  through 
the  streets  until  we  came  to  one  of  the  large  hospitals. 
Standing  hard  by  the  building  was  a  plain  hearse.  The 
driver  recognized  my  aunt,  fuid  in  obedience  to  a  motion 
of  her  hand  at  the  wipdow,  drove  slowly  off;  wo  follow* 
lag. 
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^  You  understand  it  now,  Trot,**  said  m j  aunt  "*  He 
b  gone ! " 

"^  Did  he  die  in  the  hospital  ?  ** 

"  Yes." 

She  sat  immovable  beside  me ;  but,  again  I  saw  thi 
Uray  tears  on  her  face. 

*^  He  was  there  once  before/'  said  my  aunt  presentlj 
'  He  was  ailing  a  long  time  —  a  shattered,  broken  man, 
these  many  years.  When  he  knew  his  state  in  this  last 
illness,  he  asked  them  to  send  for  me.  He  was  aonj 
then.     Very  sorry." 

"You  went,  I  know,  aunt." 

"I  went.     I  was  with  him  a  good  deal  afterwards.' 

"  He  died  the  night  before  we  went  to  Canterbcny  ? ' 
said  I. 

My  aunt  nodded.  "  No  one  can  harm  him  now,"  die 
said.     "  It  was  a  vain  threat" 

We  drove  away,  out  of  town,  to  the  church-yard  at 
Homsey.  "Better  here  than  in  the  street^"  said  my 
aunt     "He  was  bom  here." 

We  alighted  ;  and  followed  the  plain  coffin  to  a  comer 
I  remember  well,  where  the  service  was  read  oonsigning 
it  to  the  dust 

"  Six-and-thirty  years  ago,  this  day,  my  dear,"  said 
ray  aunt,  as  we  walked  back  to  the  chariot,  "  I  was  mar- 
ried.    Grod  forgive  us  all  I  " 

We  took  our  seats  in  silence ;  and  so  she  smt  beside 
ue  for  a  long  time,  holding  my  hand.     At  length  she 
Buddenly  burst  into  tears,  and  said  : 

"He  was  a  fine-looking  man  when  I  married  him. 
Trot  —  and  he  was  sadly  changed !  " 

(t  did  not  last  long.  After  the  relief  of  tear«^  sli« 
soon  became  composed,  and  even  cheerfiiL     Her  neivff 
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irere  a  liltle  shaken,  she  said,  or  she  would  not  haye 
given  waj  to  it.     God  forgive  as  all! 

So  we  rode  back  to  her  little  cottage  at  Highgate, 
where  we  foond  the  following  short  note,  which  had 
•rriTed  bj  tbat  morning's  poet  from  Mr.  Micawber : 

"  Canterbury, 

«  Friday- 
**  My  dear  Madam,  and  Copperfield, 

**  The  fair  land  of  promise  lately  looming  on  the 
horizon  is  again  enveloped  in  impenetrable  mists,  and 
forever  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  a  drifting  wretch 
whose  Doom  is  sealed  I 

^Another  writ  has  been  issued  (in  His  Majesty's 
High  Court  of  King's  Bench  at  Westminster),  in  an- 
other cause  of  Hebp  v.  Micawber,  and  the  defendant 
in  that  cause  is  the  prey  of  the  sheriff  having  legal  joris- 
diction  in  this  bailiwick. 

*  Now*s  the  day,  and  now*s  the  hour, 
See  the  ftt>nt  of  battle  lower 
See  approach  proud  £dward*8  power  — 

Chainfl  and  slavery  I  * 

Consigned  to  which,  and  to  a  speedy  end  (for  mental 
torture  is  not  supportable  beyond  a  certain  point,  and 
that  point  I  feel  I  have  attained),  my  course  is  run. 
Bless  you,  bless  you  I  Some  future  traveller,  visiting, 
from  motives  of  curiosity,  not  unmingled,  let  us  hope, 
with  sympathy,  the  place  of  confinement  allotted  to  debt- 
ors in  this  city,  may,  and  I  trust  will.  Ponder,  as  he 
traces  on  its  wall  inscribed  with  a  rusty  nail, 

**  The  obscure  initiab 

"W.M 
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^  P.  S.  I  reopen  this  to  say  that  oar  oominoo  frif  nd, 
Mr.  Thomas  Traddles  (who  has  not  jet  left  ai,  aiid  ii 
lookmg  extremely  well),  has  paid  the  debt  and  eosti,  id 
the  noble  name  of  Miss  Trotwood ;  and  that  mjself  tnd 
farailj  are  at  the  height  of  eartUj  bliM.* 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

TEMPEST. 

I  KOW  approach  an  event  in  my  life,  so  indelible,  sc 
awflil,  so  bound  by  an  infinite  variety  of  ties  to  all  that 
has  preceded  it,  in  these  pages,  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  my  narrative,  I  have  seen  it  growing  larger  and  larger 
as  I  advanced,  like  a  great  tower  in  a  plain,  and  throw- 
ing its  forecast  shadow  even  on  the  incidents  of  my  child- 
ish days. 

For  years  after  it  occurred,  I  dreamed  of  it  often.  I 
have  started  up  so  vividly  impressed  by  it,  that  its  fury 
has  yet  seemed  raging  in  my  quiet  room,  in  the  still 
night.  I  dream  of  it  sometimes,  though  at  lengthened 
and  uncertain  intervals,  to  this  hour.  I  have  an  associa- 
tion between  it  and  a  stormy  wind,  or  the  lightest  men- 
tion of  a  sea-shore,  as  strong  as  any  of  which  my  mind  is 
conscious.  As  plainly  as  I  behold  what  happened,  I  will 
try  to  write  it  down.  I  do  not  recall  it,  but  see  it  done  ; 
for  it  happens  again  before  me. 

The  time  drawing  on  rapidly  for  the  sailing  of  the 
«migrant-ship,  my  good  old  nurse  (almost  broken-hearted 
fofT  me,  when  we  first  met)  came  up  to  London.  I  wa^s 
constantly  with  her,  and  her  brother,  aitd  the  Micawbers 
(they  being  very  much  together)  ;  but  Emily  T  never 
law. 

One  evening  when  the  time  was  close  at  hand,  I  was 

VOL    IV.  IS 
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alone  with  Peggottj  and  her  brother.  Our  conversation 
turned  on  Ham.  She  described  to  os  how  tenderij  he 
had  taken  leave  of  her,  and  how  manfbllj  and  qoietlj  be 
had  borne  himself.  Most  of  all,  of  late,  when  she  be- 
lieved he  was  most  tried.  It  was  a  subject  of  which  the 
affectionate  creature  never  tired ;  and  our  interest  lit 
hearing  the  many  examples  which  she,  who  was  so  much 
with  him,  had  to  rehite,  was  equal  to  hers  in  relating 
them. 

My  aunt  and  I  were  at  that  time  vacating  the  two  cot- 
tages at  Highgate  ;  I  intending  to  go  abrofld,  and  she  to 
return   to  her  house  at  Dover.     We  had  a  temporvj 
lodging  in  Covent  Grarden.      As  I  walked  home  to  it, 
afler  this  evening's  conversation,  reflecting  on  what  had 
passed  between  Ham  and  myself  when  I  was  last  at  Tar- 
mouth,  I  wavered  in  the  original  purpose  I  had  fiuTDed, 
of  leaving  a  letter  for  Emily  when  I  should  take  kaTe 
of  her  uncle  on  board  the  ship,  and  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  write  to  her  now.     She  might  desire,  I  thooglit, 
afler  receiving  my  communication,  to  send  some  parting 
word  by  me  to  her  unhappy  lover.     I  ought  to  give  her 
the  opportunity. 

I  therefore  sat  down  in  my  room,  before  going  to  bed, 
and  wrote  to  her.  I  told  her  that  I  had  seen  him,  and 
that  he  had  requested  me  to  tell  her  what  I  have  already 
written  in  its  place  in  these  sheets.  I  faithfully  repeated 
it.  I  had  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  it,  if  I  had  had  thi 
right.  It.s  deep  fidelity  and  goodness  were  not  to  be 
adorned  by  me  or  any  man.  I  lefi  it  out,  to  be  sent 
round  in  the  morning ;  with  a  Une  to  Mr.  Peggotty,  re- 
questing him  to  give  it  to  her ;  and  went  to  bed  at  day* 
break. 

I  was  weaker  t^xv  \  Vx^iw  ^^tv\  ^kA^  \ssk  ^kfisssu^ 
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ftaleep  notal  the  sun  was  up,  lay  .late,  and  nnrefreshed, 
Dext  day.  I  was  roused  by  the  silent  presence  of  my 
aunt  at  my  bedside.  I  felt  it  in  my  sleep,  as  I  suppota 
we  all  do  feel  such  things. 

*^  Trot,  my  dear,**  she  said,  when  I  opened  ray  eyes, 
*^  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  disturb  you.    Mr.  Peg- 
gotty  is  here ;  shall  he  come  up  ?  " 
I  replied  yes,  and  he  soon  appeared. 
^  Mas'r  Davy,"  he  said,  when  we  bad  shaken  hands, 
••  I  giv*  Emly  your  letter,  sir,  and  she  writ  this  beer ; 
and  begged  of  me  fur  to  ask  you  to  read  it,  and  if  you 
Bee  no  hurt  in%  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  charge  onV 
^*  Have  you  read  it  ?  **  said  I. 

He  nodded  sorrowfully.  I  opened  it,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  I  have  got  your  message.  Oh,  what  can  I  write,  to  thank 
yon  for  yaor  good  and  bleated  kindness  to  me ! 

"  I  baye  put  the  words  dose  to  my  heart.  I  shall  keep  them 
till  I  die.  They  are  shaip  thorns,  but  they  are  such  comfort 
I  baye  prayed  oyer  them,  oh,  I  baye  prayed  so  much.  When  I 
find  what  you  are,  and  what  uncle  is,  I  think  what  God  must 
be,  and  can  cry  to  him. 

«*  Good-by  foreyer.  Now,  my  dear,  my  ftiend,  good-by  for- 
erer  in  this  world.  In  another  world,  if  I  am  forgiyen,  I  may 
wake  a  child,  and  come  to  you.  All  thanks  and  blesaingi. 
Farewell  eyermore  " 

This,  blotted  with  tears,  was  the  letter. 

^  May  I  tell  her  as  you  doen't  see  no  hurt  in't,  and  as 
you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  take  charge  on't,  Mas'r  Davy  ?  * 
said  Mr.  Peggotty,  when  I  had  read  it. 

^  Dnquestionably,"  said  I  — ->  ^  but  I  am  thinking  "  — 

«  Yes,  Mas'r  Davy  ?  " 

<«  I  am  thinking,"  said  I,  ^  that  I'll  go  down  again  to 
Yarmouth.     There's  time,  and  to  spare,  for  me  to  ffi 
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and  oome  back  before  the  ship  sails.  My  mind  n  oon- 
Btantlj  ranning  on  him,  in  his  solitude  ;  to  put  this  letter 
of  her  writing  in  his  hand  at  this  time,  and  to  enable 
you  to  tell  her,  in  the  moment  of  parting,  that  he  hss 
got  it,  will  be  a  kindness  to  both  of  them.  I  solemnlj 
accepted  his  commission,  dear  good  fellow,  and  cannot 
discharge  it  too  completely.  The  journey  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  am  restless,  and  shall  be  better  in  motion.  Hi 
go  down  to-night." 

Though  he  anxiously  endeavored  to  dissuade  me,  I 
saw  that  he  was  of  my  mind ;  and  this,  if  I  had  nsquired 
to  be  confirmed  in  my  intention,  would  hare  had  the 
effect.  He  went  round  to  the  coach-office,  at  mj  re- 
quest, and  took  the  box-seat  for  me  on  the  mail  In 
the  evening  I  started,  by  that  conveyance,  down  the 
road  I  had  traversed  under  so  many  victssitndes. 

^  Don't  you  think  that,"  I  asked  the  ooachman,  in  the 
first  stage  out  of  London,  *'  a  veiy  remarkable  sky  ?  I 
don't  remember  to  have  seen  one  like  it" 

"  Nor  I  —  not  equal  to  it,"  he  replied.  "  That's  wind, 
sir.     There'll  be  mischief  done  at  sea,  I  expect,  before 

It  was  a  murky  confbsSon  —  here  and  there  bk>tted 
with  a  color  like  the  color  of  the  smoke  from  damp  Aiei 
—  of  fiying  clouds  tossed  up  into  most  remarkable  heaps, 
suggesting  greater  heights  in  the  clouds  than  there  were 
depths  below  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows 
in  the  earth,  through  which  the  wild  moon  seemed  to 
plunge  headlong,  as  if,  in  a  dread  disturbance  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  she  had  lost  her  way  and  were  frightened. 
There  had  been  a  wind  all  day ;  and  it  was  rising  theii, 
with  an  extraordinary  great  sound.  In  another  hour  it 
bad  much  mereaMd^wA^^CA^^  ^v^j^x&Ksc^^-s^x^aMi&^and 

it  blew  hard. 
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Bat,  as  the  night  advanced,  the  clouds  closing  in  and 
densely  oyerspreading  the  whole  skj,  then  very  dark,  it 
eame  on  to  blow,  harder  and  hatder.  It  still  increased, 
antil  our  horses  could  scarcely  face  the  wind.  Many 
times,  in  the  dark  part  of  the  night  (it  was  then  late  in 
September,  when  the  nights  were  not  short),  the  leaders 
turned  about,  or  came  to  a  dead  stop ;  and  we  were  often 
ia  serious  apprehension  that  the  coach  would  be  blown 
over.  SweefHBg  gusts  of  rain  came  up  before  this  storm 
like  showers  of  steel ;  and  at  those  times,  when  there  was 
any  shelter  of  trees  or  lee  walls  to  be  got,  we  were  fain  to 
Blop,  in  a  sheer  impossibility  of  continuing  the  struggle. 

When  the  day  broke,  it  blew  harder  and  harder.  I 
had  been  in  Yarmouth  when  the  seamen  said  it  blew 
great  guns,  but  I  had  never  known  the  like  of  this,  or 
anything  approaching  to  iU  We  came  to  Ipswich  — 
very  late,  having  had  to  fight  every  indi  of  ground  since 
we  were  ten  miles  out  of  London  ;  and  found  a  duster 
of  people  in  the  market-place,  who  had  riseii  from  their 
beds  in  the  night,  fearful  of  falling  chimneys.  Some  of 
these,  congregating  about  the  inn-yard  while  we  changed 
horses,  tokl  us  of  gre^t  sheets  of  lead  having  been  ripped 
off  a  high  church-tower,  and  flung  into  a  by-street,  which 
they  then  blocked  up.  Others  had  to  tell  of  country- 
people,  coming  in  from  neighboring  villages,  who  had 
seen  great  trees  lying  torn  out  of  the  earth,  and  whole 
icks  scattered  about  the  roads  and  fields.  Still,  then 
was  no  abatement  in  the  stcnrm,  but  it  blew  harder. 

As  we  struggled  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea, 
from  which  this  mighty  wind  was  blowing  dead  on 
»hore,  its  force  became  more  and  more  terrific  Long 
before  we  saw  the  sea,  its  spray  was  on  our  lips,  and 
showered  salt  rain  upon  us.    The  water  was  out^  over 
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miles  and  miles  of  the  flat  country  adjacent  to  Yar- 
month;  and  every  sheet  and  puddle  lashed  its  bankst 
and  had  its  stress  of  little  breakers  setting  heavily  tow- 
ards us.  When  we  came  within  sight  of  the  sea,  the 
waves  on  the  horizon,  caaght  at  intervals  above  tlie 
rolling  abyss,  were  like  glimpses  of  another  shore  with 
towers  and  buildings.  When  at  last  we  got  into  the 
town,  the  people  came  out  to  their  doors,  all  aslant,  and 
with  streaming  hair,  making  a  wonder  of  the  mail  thitt 
bad  come  through  such  a  night. 

I  put  up  at  the  old  inn,  and  went  down  to  look  at  the 
sea ;  staggering  along  the  street,  which  was  strewn  witii 
sand  and  seaweed,  and  with  flying  blotches  of  sea-foam ; 
afraid  of  felling  slates  and  tiles ;  and  holding  by  people 
I  met  at  angry  comers.  Coming  near  the  beach,  I  saw, 
not  only  the  boatmen,  but  half  the  people  of  the  town, 
lurking  behind  buildings ;  some,  now  and  then  braving 
the  fury  of  the  storm  to  look  away  to  sea,  and  blown 
sheer  oat  of  their  course  in  trying  to  get  cigsag  bacL 

Joining  these  groups,  I  found  bewailing  women  whose 
hasbands  were  away  in  herring  or  oyster  boats,  which 
there  was  too  much  reason  to  think  might  have  foun- 
dered before  they  could  run  in  anywhere  for  safety. 
Grizzled  old  sailors  were  among  the  people,  shaking 
their  heads  as  they  looked  from  water  to  sky,  and  mat- 
tering to  one  another ;  ship-owners,  excited  and  uneasy ; 
children  huddling  together,  and  peering  into  older  feces 
e\'en  stout  mariners,  disturbed  and  anxious,  levelKog 
their  glasses  at  the  sea  from  behind  places  of  shelter, 
as  if  they  were  surveying  an  enemy. 

The  tremendous  sea  itself,  when  I  could  find  soffideot 
pause  to  look  at  it,  in  the  agitation  of  the  blinding  win4 
the  flying  stonea  an^  «8J!A«  ^tA  >^^  %:«^>A  xAiae^  eon* 
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Ibunded  me.  As  the  high  watery  walls  came  rolling 
in,  and,  at  their  highest,  tumbled  into  surf,  they  looked 
as  if  the  least  would  engulf  the  town.  As  the  reced- 
ing wave  swept  back  with  a  hoarse  roar,  it  seemed  to 
Booop  out  deep  caves  in  the  beach,  as  if  its  purpose  were 
to  undermine  the  earth.  When  some  white-headed  bil- 
lows thundered  on,  and  dashed  themselves  to  pieces 
before  thej  reached  the  land,  every  fragment  of  the 
late  whole  seemed  possessed  bj  the  full  might  of  its 
wrath,  rushing  to  be  gathered  to  the  composition  of 
another  monster.  Undulating  hills  were  changed  to 
valleys,  undulating  valleys  (witli  a  solitary  storm-bird 
sometimes  skimming  through  them)  were  lifted  up  to 
hills ;  masses  of  water  shivered  and  shook  the  beach 
with  a  booming  sound ;  every  shape  tumultuously  rolled 
on,  as  soon  as  made,  to  change  its  shape  and  place,  and 
beat  another  shape  and  place  away ;  the  ideal  shore  on 
the  horizon,  with  its  towers  and  buildings,  rose  and  fell ; 
the  clouds  flew  fast  and  thick ;  I  seemed  to  see  a  rend- 
ing and  upheaving  of  all  nature. 

Not  finding  Ham  among  the  people  whom  this  memo- 
rable wind  —  for  it  is  still  remembered  down  there  as 
the  greatest  ever  known  to  blow  upon  that  coast  —  had 
brought  together,  I  made  my  way  to  his  house.  It  was 
shut ;  and  as  no  one  answered  to  ray  knocking,  I  went  by 
back-ways  and  by-lanes,  to  the  yai*d  where  he  worked. 
I  learned,  there,  that  he  had  gone  to  Lowestoft,  to  meet 
some  sudden  exigency  of  ship-repairing  in  which  his 
fkill  was  required ;  but  that  he  would  be  back  to-morrow 
morning,  in  good  time. 

I  went  "back  to  the  inn ;  and  when  I  had  washed  and 
iressed,  and  tried  to  sleep,  but  in  vain,  it  was  five  o'clock 
gn  the  afternoon.     I  had  not  sat  five  minutes  by  the 
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ooffee-roora  fire,  when  the  waiter  coming  to  stir  it,  at  an 
excuse  for  talking,  told  me  that  two  colliers  bad  gone 
down,  with  all  hands,  a  few  miles  awaj  ;  and  thai  some 
other  ships  had  been  seen  laboring  hard  in  the  Roods, 
and  trying,  in  great  distress,  to  keep  off  shore.  Merej 
on  them,  and  on  all  poor  sailors,  said  he,  if  we  ba4 
another  night  like  the  last! 

I  was  verj  much  depressed  in  spirits  ;  very  solitary ; 
and  felt  an  uneasiness  in  Ham's  not  being  there,  dispro- 
portionate to  the  occasion.      I  was   seriously  affected, 
without  knowing  how  much,  by  late   events ;  and  mj 
long   exposure   to  the  fierce   wind    had   confused  me. 
There  was  that  jumble  in   my  thoughts  and  recoHeo- 
tions,  that  I  had  lost  the  clear  arrangement  of  time  and 
distance.      Thus,  if  I  had  gone  out  into  the  town,  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised,  I  think,  to  encounter 
some  one  who  I  knew  must  be  then  in  London.     So  to 
speak,  tiiere  was  in  these  respects  a  curious  inattention 
in  my  mind.     Tet  it  was  busy,  too,  with  all  the  remem- 
brances the  place  naturally  awakened ;  and  they  were 
particularly  distinct  and  vivid. 

In  this  state,  the  waiter's  dismal  intelligence  about  the 
ships  immediately  connected  itself,  without  any  effort  of 
my  volition,  with  my  uneasiness  about  Ham.  I  was 
persuaded  that  I  had  an  apprehension  of  his  return- 
ing from  Lowestoft  by  sea,  and  being  lost  This  grew 
BO  strong  with  roe,  that  I  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  yard 
before  I  took  my  dinner,  and  ask  the  boatpbuilder  if  be 
thought  his  attempting  to  return  by  sea  at  all  likely? 
If  he  gave  me  the  least  reason  to  think  so,  I  would 
go  over  to  Lowestoft  and  prevent  it  by  bringing  him 
with  me. 

I  hastily  oTdet^  tu^  ^vmv^t^  %sA  ^w^qx  \>{wSi.  \s^  <ba 
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yard.  I  was  none  too  soon ;  for  the  boat-builder,  with 
a  lanten:  in  his  hand,  was  locking  the  yard-gate.  He 
quite  laughed,  when  I  asked  him  the  question,  and  said 
there  was  no  fear ;  no  man  in  his  senses,  or  out  of  them, 
would  put  off  in  such  a  gale  of  wind,  least  of  all  Ham 
Peggottj,  who  had  been  born  to  seafaring. 

So  sensible  of  this,  beforehand,  that  I  had  really  fell 
ashamed  of  doing  what  I  was  nevertheless  impelled  to 
do,  I  went  back  to  the  inn.  If  such  a  wind  could  rise, 
I  think  it  was  rising.  The  howl  and  roar,  the  rattling 
of  the  doors  and  windows,  the  rumbling  in  the  chimneys, 
the  apparent  rocking  of  the  very  house  iimi  sheltered 
roe,  and  the  prodigious  tumult  of  the  sea,  were  more 
fearful  than  in  the  morning.  But  there  was  now  a  great 
darkness  besides ;  and  that  invested  the  storm  with  new 
terrors,  real  and  fanoifuL 

I  could  not  eat,  I  could  not  sit  still,  I  could  not  oon^ 
tinue  steadfast  to  anything.  Something  within  me,  faint* 
ly  answering  to  the  storm  without,  tossed  up  the  depths 
of  my  memory,  and  made  a  tumult  in  them.  Yet,  in  all 
the  hurry  of  my  thoughts,  wild  running  with  the  thunder- 
ing sea,  —  the  storm  and  my  uneasiness  regarding  Ham, 
were  always  in  the  foreground. 

My  dinner  went  away  almost  untasted,  and  I  tried  to 
refresh  myself  with  a  glass  or  two  of  wine.  In  vain.  I 
fell  into  a  dull  slumber  before  the  fire,  without  losing  my 
consciousness,  either  of  the  uproar  out  of  doors,  or  of  the 
place  in  which  I  was.  Bo^h  became  overshadowed  by 
%  new  and  indefinable  horror ;  and  when  I  awoke  —  or 
i*ather  when  I  shook  off  the  lethargy  that  bound  me  in 
my  chair  —  my  whole  frame  thrilled  with  objectless  and 
anintelligible  fear. 

I  walked  to  and  fro,  tried  to  read  an  old  gaaetteer, 
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listened  to  the  awful  noises :  looked  at  faces,  scenes,  tod 
figures  in  the  fire.  At  length,  the  steady  ticking  of  tbe 
undisturbed  clock  on  the  wall,  tormented  me  to  that  do^ 
gree  that  I  resolved  to  go  to  bed. 

It  was  reassuring,  on  such  a  night,  to  be  told  that 
some  of  the  inn-servants  had  agreed  together  to  at  op 
until  morning.  I  went  to  bed,  exceedingly  weaij  and 
heavy  ;  but,  on  my  lying  down,  all  such  sensations  van- 
ished, as  if  by  magic,  and  I  was  broad  awake,  with  evefj 
sense  refined. 

For  hours  I  lay  there,  listening  to  the  wind  and 
water ;  imagining,  now,  that  I  heard  shrieks  out  at  sea ; 
now,  that  I  distincdy  beard  the  firing  of  signal-guns ;  and 
now,  the  fall  of  houses  in  the  town.  I  got  up,  several 
times,  and  looked  out ;  but  could  see  nothing,  except  tb« 
refiection  in  the  window-panes  of  the  faint  candle  I  had 
left  burning,  and  of  my  own  haggard  face  looking  in  at 
me  from  the  black  void. 

At  length,  my  restlessness  attained  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  I  hurried  on  my  clothe^  and  went  down-stairs.  In 
the  large  kitchen,  where  1  dimly  saw  bacon  and  ropes 
of  onions  hanging  from  the  beams,  the  watchers  were 
clustered  together,  in  various  attitudes,  about  a  table, 
purposely  moved  away  from  the  great  chimney,  and 
brought  near  tbe  door.  A  pretty  girl,  who  had  her 
ears  stopped  with  her  apron,  and  her  eyes  upon  the 
door,  screamed  when  I  appeared,  supposing  me  to  be  a 
spirit;  but  the  others  had  more  presence  of  mind,  and 
were  glad  of  an  addition  to  their  company.  One  man, 
referring  to  the  topic  they  bad  been  discussing,  asked  m^ 
whether  I  thought  the  souls  of  the  collier-crews  who  had 
gone  down,  were  out  in  the  storm  ? 

I  remained  t\i^T«>\  ^^acc^  ^a.^^  v«^  V^>xt^    <V&fil^^I 
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opened  the  yard-gate,  and  looked  into  the  empty  street. 
The  sand,  the  sea-weed,  and  the  flakes  of  foam,  were 
driving  by,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call  for  assistance 
before  I  could  shot  the  gate  again,  and  make  it  fast 
against  the  wind. 

There  was  a  dark  gloom  in  my  solitary  chamber 
when  I  at  length  returned  to  it ;  but  I  was  tired  now, 
and,  getting  into  bed  again,  fell  —  off  a  tower  and  down 
a  precipice  —  into  the  depths  of  sleep,  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  for  a  long  time,  though  I  dreamed  of  being 
elsewhere  and  in  a  variety  of  scenes,  it  was  always  blow- 
ing in  my  dream.  At  length,  I  lost  that  feeble  hold 
upon  reality,  and  was  engaged  with  two  dear  friends,  but 
who  they  were  I  don't  know,  as  the  siege  of  some  town 
in  a  roar  of  cannonading. 

The  thunder  of  the  cannon  was  so  loud  and  incessant, 
that  I  conld  not  hear  something  I  much  desired  to  hear, 
until  I  made  a  greater  exertion  and  awoke.  It  was 
broad  day  •—  eight  or  nine  o'clock ;  the  storm  raging,  in 
lieu  of  the  batteries ;  and  some  one  knocking  and  calling 
at  my  door. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  A  wreck !     Close  by  ! " 

I  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  asked  what  wreck  ? 

**  A  schooner,  from  Spain  or  Portugal,  laden  with  froit 
and  wine.  Make  haste,  sir,  if  you  want  to  see  her  I  It's 
thought,  down  on  the  beach,  she'll  go  to  pieces  every 
moment" 

The  excited  voice  went  clamoring  along  the  staircase ; 
and  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  I 
eon  Id,  and  ran  into  the  street 

Numbers  of  people  were  there  before  me,  all  running 
ji  one  direction,  to  the  beach.     I  ran  the  same  way^  oat- 
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Stripping  a  good  many,  and  soon  came  facing  the  wiU 
sea. 

The  wind  might  by  this  time  have  lolled  a  littk, 
though  not  more  sensibly  than  if  the  cannonading  I 
had  dreamed  of,  had  been  diminished  by  the  sileodng 
of  half  a  dozen  guns  out  of  hundreds.  Bat,  the  set, 
liaving  upon  it  the  additional  agitation  of  the  whole 
night,  was  infinitely  more  terrific  than  wh^i  I  had  seen 
it  last.  Every  appearance  it  had  then  presented,  bore 
the  expression  of  being  swelled  ;  and  the  height  to  which 
the  breakers  rose,  and,  looking  over  one  another,  boie 
one  another  down,  and  rolled  in,  in  interminable  hosts, 
was  most  appalling. 

In  the  difficulty  of  hearing  anything  bat  wind  and 
waves,  and  in  the  crowd,  and  the  unspeakable  ooo- 
fusion,  and  my  first  breathless  efibrts  to  stand  against 
the  weather,  I  was  so  oonfased  that  I  looked  oof  to 
sea  for  the  wreck,  and  saw  nothing  bat  the  foammg 
heads  of  the  gre^  waves.  A  half-dressed  boatman, 
standing  next  me,  pointed  with  his  bare  arm  (a  tit- 
too'd  arrow  on  it,  pointing  in  the  same  direction)  ta 
the  left  Then,  O  great  Heaven,  I  saw  it,  ckMc  in 
upon  us! 

One  mast  was  broken  short  off,  six  or  eight  feet  from 
the  deck,  and  lay  over  the  side,  entangled  in  a  mace  of 
sail  and  rigging;  and  all  that  ruin,  as  the  ship  rolled 
and  beat  —  which  she  did  without  a  moment's  pause, 
and  with  a  violence  quite  inconceivable  —  beat  the  side 
as  if  it  would  stave  it  in.  Some  efforts  were  even  then 
being  made,  to  cut  this  portion  of  the  wreck  away ;  for, 
as  the  ship,  which  was  broadside  on,  turned  towards  ue 
in  her  rolling,  I  plainly  descried  her  people  at  work 
nrith  axes,  espedaWj  om^  «LC;>jn^  ^^t^  ^«>&k  Wu^  carlinf 
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hair,  conspicuous  among  the  rest.  Bat,  a  great  cry, 
which  was  audible  even  above  the  wind  and  water, 
rose  from  the  shore  at  this  moment ;  the  sea,  sweeping 
over  the  rolling  wreck,  made  a  clean  breach,  and  carried 
men,  spars,  casks,  planks,  bulwarks,  heaps  of  such  toys, 
into  the  boiling  surge. 

The  second  mast  was  yet  standing,  with  the  rags  of  a 
rent  sail,  and  a  wild  oonfusioo  of  broken  cordage  flapping 
to  and  fro.  The  ship  had  struck  once,  the  same  boat- 
man hoarsely  said  in  my  ear,  and  then  lifted  in  and 
struck  again.  I  understood  him  to  add  that  she  was 
parting  amidships,  and  I  could  readily  suppose  so,  for 
the  rolling  and  beating  were  too  tremendous  for  any 
human  work  to  snfier  long.  As  he  spoke,  there  was 
another  great  cry  of  pity  from  the  beach;  four  men 
arose  with  the  wreck  out  of  the  deep,  clinging  to  the 
rigging  of  the  remaining  mast;  uppermost,  the  active 
figure  with  the  curling  hair. 

There  was  a  bell  on  board ;  and  as  the  ship  n^d  and 
dashed,  like  a  desperate  creature  driven  mad,  now  show- 
ing us  the  whole  sweep  of  her  deck,  as  she  turned  on  her 
beam-ends  towards  the  sliore,  now  nothing  but  her  keel, 
as  she  sprung  wildly  over  and  turned  towards  the  sea, 
the  bell  rang ;  and  its  sound,  the  knell  of  those  unhappy 
men,  was  borne  towards  us  on  the  wind.  Again  we  lost 
her,  and  again  she  rose.  Two  men  were  gone.  The 
agony  on  shore  increased.  Men  groaned,  and  clasped 
their  hands;  women  shrieked,  and  turned  away  their 
faces.  Some  ran  wildly  up  and  down  along  the  beach, 
erying  for  help  where  no  help  could  be.  I  found  my- 
self one  of  these,  frantically  imploring  a  knot  of  sailors 
whom  I  knew,  nrt  to  let  those  two  lost  creatures  perish 
before  our  eyes. 
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They  were  making  out  to  rae,  in  an  agitated  waj  — 
I  don't  know  how,  for  the  little  I  couid  hear  I  was 
scarcely  composed  enough  to  understand  —  that  the 
life-boat  had  been  bravely  manned  an  hour  ago,  aoii 
could  do  nothing;  and  that  as  no  man  would  be  to 
desperate  as  to  attempt  to  wade  off  with  a  rope,  aod 
establish  a  communication  with  the  ahore,  there  wai 
nothing  left  to  try ;  when  I  notioed  that  some  new 
sensation  moved  the  people  on  the  beach,  and  saw 
them  part,  and  Ham  come  breaking  through  them  to 
the  front. 

I  ran  to  him  —  as  well  as  I  know,  to  repeat  my  appeil 
tor  help.  But,  distracted  though  I  waa,  by  a  sight  so 
new  to  me  and  terrible,  the  determination  in  his  iiiMX; 
and  his  look,  out  to  sea  —  exactly  the  same  look  as  I 
remembered  in  connection  with  the  morning  afler  Em- 
ily's flight  —  awoke  me  to  a  knowledge  of  has  danger. 
I  held  him  back  with  both  arms  ;  and  implored  the  men 
with  whom  I  had  been  speaking,  not  to  listen  to  him, 
not  to  do  murder,  not  to  1^  him  stir  from  off  that 
sand  I 

Another  cry  arose  on  shore ;  and  looking  to  the  wreck, 
we  saw  the  cruel  sail,  with  blow  on  blow,  beat  off  the 
lower  of  the  two  men,  and  fly  up  in  triumph  round  the 
active  figure  lefl  alone  upon  the  mast« 

AgiAinst  such  a  sight,  aiid  against  such  determination 
as  that  of  the  calmly  desperate  man  who  was  already 
aocustomed  to  lead  half  the  people  present,  I  might  as 
hopefully  have  entreated  tlie  wind.  **  Mas'r  Davy,"  he 
said,  cheerily  grasping  me  by  both  hands,  ^  if  my  time 
IS  come,  'tis  come.  If  'ta'n't,  I'll  bide  it  Lord  above 
bless  you,  and  bless  all  I  Mates,  make  me  ready !  Fm 
•i-gr'ng  off!" 
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I  was  swept  awaj,  but  not  unkindlj,  to  some  dis- 
tanee,  where  the  people  around  me  made  me  stay 
urging,  as  I  confusedly  perceived,  that  he  was  bent  on 
going,  with  help  or  without,  and  that  I  should  endanger 
the  pre:*autions  for  his  safety  by  troubling  those  with 
whom  they  rested.  I  don't  know  what  I  answered,  or 
what  they  rejoined ;  but,  I  saw  hurry  on  the  beach,  and 
men  running  with  ropes  from  a  capstan  that  was  there, 
and  penetrating  into  a  circle  of  figures  that  hid  him  from 
me.  Then  I  saw  him  standing  alone,  in  a  seaman's 
frock  and  trousers :  a  rope  in  his  hand,  or  slung  to  his 
wrist :  another  round  his  body :  and  seyeral  of  the  best 
men  holding,  at  a  little  distance,  to  the  latter,  which  he 
laid  out  himself,  slack  upon  the  shore,  at  his  feet 

The  wreck,  even  to  my  unpractised  eye,  was  break- 
ing up.  I  saw  that  she  was  parting  in  the  middle,  and 
that  the  life  of  the  solitary  man  upon  the  mast  hung 
by  a  thread.  Still,  he  clung  to  it.  He  had  a  singular 
red  cap  on, —  not  like  a  sailor's  cap,  but  of  a  finer 
color ;  and  as  the  few  yielding  planks  between  him  and 
destruction  rolled  and  bulged,  and  his  anticipative  death- 
knell  rang,  he  was  seen  by  all  of  us  to  wave  it  I  saw 
him  do  it  now,  and  thought  I  was  going  distracted,  when 
bis  actioD  brought  an  old  remembranee  to  my  mind  of 
a  once  dear  friend. 

Ham  watched  the  sea,  standing  alone,  with  the  silence 
»f  aaspended  breath  behind  him,  and  the  storm  before, 
until  there  was  a  great  retiring  wave,  when,  with  a  back- 
ward glance  at  those  who  held  the  rope  which  was 
made  fast  round  his  body,  he  dashed  in  afier  it,  and 
m  a  moment  was  buffeting  with  the  water ;  rising  with 
the  hills,  falling  with  the  vallejrs,  lost  beneath  the  foam ; 
Iben  drawn  again  to  land.     They  hauled  in  hastily. 
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He  was  hurt.  I  saw  blood  on  his  face,  from  whcrt 
I  stood;  bat  he  took  no  thought  of  that.  He  seemed 
hurriedly  to  give  them  some  directions  for  leaving  bim 
more  free  —  or  so  I  judged  from  the  motion  of  his  arm 
—  and  was  gone  as  before. 

And  now  he  made  lor  the  wreck,  rising  with  the 
hills,  falling  with  the  valleys,  lost  beneath  the  rog^ 
foam,  borne  in  towards  the  shore,  borne  on  towards  tbe 
ship,  striving  hard  and  valiantly.  The  distance  was 
nothing,  but  the  power  of  the  sea  and  wind  made  tha 
strife  deadly.  At  length  he  neared  the  wreck.  He  wm 
80  near,  that  with  one  more  of  his  vigoroos  strokes  be 
would  be  clinging  to  it,  —  when,  a  high,  green,  vast  bill- 
side  of  water,  moving  on  shoreward,  from  beyond  tbe 
ship,  he  seemed  to  leap  up  into  it  with  a  mighty  boond, 
and  the  ship  was  gone! 

Some  eddying  fragments  I  saw  in  the  sea,  as  if  t 
mere  cask  had  been  broken,  in  running  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  hauling  in.  Consternation  was  in  every  fiux. 
They  drew  him  to  my  very  feet  —  inaensible  —  dead. 
He  was  carried  to  the  nearest  house ;  and,  no  one  pre- 
venting me  now,  I  remained  near  him,  busy,  while  eveiy 
means  of  restoration  were  tried ;  bat  he  had  been  beaten 
to  death  by  the  great  wave,  and  his  generous  heart  wa« 
stilled  forever. 

As  I  sat  b^ide  the  bed,  when  hope  was  abandoned 
nd  all  was  done,  a  fisherman,  who  had  known  me  when 
Emily  and  I  were  children,  and  ever  since,  whispered 
my  name  at  the  door. 

^  Sir,"  said  he,  with  tears  starting  to  his  weather* 
beaten  face,  which,  with  his  trembling  lips,  was  ashy 
wde,  '*will  you  come  over  yonder?" 

The  old  remetaVMrajMab  \2K^aX  \aA^  \sr«^  ^tw^aiUfifi  ta  om^ 
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was  in  his  look.  I  asked  him,  terror-stricken,  leaning 
on  the  arm  he  held  out  to  support  me? 

**  Has  a  hodj  come  ashore  ?  " 

He  said,  "  Yes." 

''Do  I  know  it?"  I  asked  then. 

He  answered  nothing. 

But,  he  led  me  to  the  shore.  And  on  that  part  of 
it  where  she  and  I  had  looked  for  shells,  two  children 
-»on  that  part  of  it  where  some  lighter  fragments  of 
the  old  boat,  blown  down  last  night,  had  been  scattered 
bj  the  wind  —  among  the  ruins  of  the  home  he  had 
wronged  —  I  saw  him  Ijing  with  liis  head  upon  his  ann« 
as  I  had  often  seen  him  tie  at  school* 
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CHAPTER  LVT. 

THS    NBW    WOUKB,    AHD    THS    OJLDw 

No  need,  O  Steerforth,  to  have  said,  wheo  we  kit 
spoke  together,  in  that  hour  which  I  so  little  deemed 
to  be  our  partnig-hour  —  do  need  to  have  said,  *^  Think 
of  me  at  my  best  I "  I  had  done  that  ever ;  and  couU 
I  change  now,  looking  on  this  sight! 

They  brought  a  hand-bier,  and  laid  him  on  it,  and 
covered  him  with  a  flag,  and  took  him  up  and  bore  him 
on  towards  the  houses.  All  the  men  who  carried  him 
had  known  him,  and  gone  sailing  with  him,  and  seen 
him  merry  and  bold.  They  carried  him  through  tbii 
wild  roar,  a  hush  in  the  midst  of  all  the  tumult;  and 
took  him  to  the  cottage  where  Death  was  already. 

But,  when  they  set  the  bier  down  on  the  threshold, 
they  looked  at  one  another,  and  at  me,  and  whbpered. 
I  knew  why.  They  felt  as  if  it  were  not  right  to  lay 
him  down  in  the  same  quiet  room. 

We  went  into  the  town,  and  took  our  burden  to  tht 
inn.  So  soon  as  I  could  at  all  collect  my  thoughts,  I 
sent  for  Joram,  and  begged  him  to  provide  me  a  con- 
veyance in  which  it  could  be  got  to  London  in  the  night 
I  knew  that  the  care  of  it,  and  the  hard  duty  of  pre- 
paring his  mother  to  receive  it,  could  only  rest  with 
^e ;  and  I  was  anxious  to  discharge  that  duty  as  fiuth 
fully  as  1  cou\d. 
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I  chose  the  night  for  the  joarnej,  that  there  might 
be  less  cariositj  when  I  lefl  the  town.  But,  although 
it  was  neariy  midn'ght  when  I  came  ont  of  the  yard 
in  a  chaise,  followed  by  what  I  had  in  charge,  there 
were  ouiny  people  waiting.  At  intervals,  along  the 
towU;  and  even  a  little  way  out  upon  the  road,  I  8a\ 
more ;  but  at  length  only  the  bleak  night  and  the  open 
country  were  around  me,  and  the  ashes  of  my  youthful 
friendship. 

Upon  a  mellow  autumn  day,  about  noon,  when  the 
ground  was  perfumed  by  fallen  leaves,  and  many  more, 
in  beautiful  tints  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  yet  hung 
upon  the  trees,  through  which  the  sun  was  shining,  I 
arrived  at  Highgate.  I  walked  the  last  mile,  thinking 
as  I  went  along  of  what  I  had  to  do ;  and  left  the  car- 
riage that  had  followed  me  all  through  the  night,  await- 
ing orders  to  advance. 

The  house^  when  I  came  up  to  it,  looked  just  the 
same.  Not  a  blind  was  raised ;  no  sign  of  life  was  in 
the  dull  paved  court,  with  its  covered  way  leading  to 
the  disused  door.  The  wind  had  quite  gone  down,  and 
nothing  moved. 

I  had  not,  at  first,  the  courage  to  ring  at  the  gate; 
and  when  I  did  ring,  my  errand  seemed  to  me  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  very  sound  of  the  bell.     The  little  parlor- 
Biaid  came  out,  with  the  key  in  her  hand ;  and  looking 
earnestly  at  me  as  she  unlocked  the  gate,  said : 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Are  you  ill  ? " 
^  I  have  been  much  agitated,  and  am  fatigued." 
**l8  anything  the  matter,  sir? — Mr.  James?"  — 
**  Hush  ! "  said  I.    "^  Tes,  something   has    happened, 
that  I  have  to  break   to  Mrs.  Steerforth.     She  is  at 
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The  girl  aajtiously  replied  that  her  inistress  waa  vcrj 
seldom  oul  now,  eveo  in  a  carriage ;  that  she  kept  hcf 
room;  that  she  saw  no  company,  bat  woold  see  me. 
Her  mistreas  was  ap,  she  said,  and  Bliss  Dartk  vai 
with  her.  What  message  should  she  take  up-etain? 
-  Giving  her  a  strict  charge  to  be  careibl  of  her  nuuh 
ner,  and  onlj  to  carry  in  my  card  and  aay  I  waited,  I 
■at  down  in  the  drawing-room  (which  we  had  now 
reached)  until  she  should  come  back.  Its  former  pleti- 
ant  air  of  ocoupatioB  was  gone,  and  the  shutters  were 
half  closed.  The  harp  had  not  been  used  for  maoj  tod 
many  a  day.  His  picture,  as  a  boy,  was  there.  The 
cabinet  in  which  his  mother  had  kept  his  letters  wn 
there.  I  wondered  if  she  ever  read  them  now  ;  if  she 
would  ever  read  them  morel 

The  house  was  so  still,  that  I  heard  the  gbl's  tight 
step  up-stairs.  On  her  return,  she  brought  a  message 
to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Steerforth  was  an  invalid  and 
could  not  come  down ;  but,  that  if  I  would  excuse  her 
being  in  her  chamber,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  In 
a  few  moments  I  stood  before  her. 

She  was  in  his  room ;  not  in  her  own.  I  felt,  of 
course,  that  dhe  had  taken  to  occupy  it,  in  remembraliee 
of  him  ;  and  that  the  many  tokens  of  his  old  sports  and 
accomplish  meats,  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  remained 
there,  just  as  be  had  left  them,  for  the  same  reason.  She 
murmured,  however,  even  in  her  reception  of  me,  that 
he  was  out  of  her  own  chamber  because  its  aspect  was 
unsuited  to  her  infirmity;  and  with  her  stately  look 
repelled  the  least  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

At  her  chair,  as  usuali  was  Rosa  Dartle.     From  the 
flrst  moment  of  her  dark  eyes  resting  on  me,  I  saw  she' 
knew  I  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings.     The  soar  spnmg 
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to  view  ^at  instant     She  withdrew  herself  a  step  be- 
nd the  chair,  to  keep  her  own  face  out  of  Mrs.  Steer* 
rth's  observation ;  and  scrutinTzed  me  with  a  piercing 
iwe  that  never  faltered,  never  shrunk. 
^I  am  sorrj  to  observe  you  are  in  mourning,  sir,*^ 
id  Mrs.  Steerfbrth. 
^  I  am  unhappily  a  widower/'  said  I. 
^Tou  are  very  yoang  to  know  so  great  a  loss,"  she 
lamed.    ^  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it.    I  am  grieved  to 
iar  it.     I  Inpe  Tkne  will  be  good  to  yoo.*^ 

^  I  hope  TSme,"  said  I,  looking  at  her,  ^  wiU  be  good 

all  oi  OS.  Dear  Mrs.  Steerfcnth,  we  mnst  ail  trust  to 
laty  in  our  heaviest  misfortunes." 

The  earacstoesft  of  my  manner,  and  the  tears  in  my 
^esy  alarmed  her.  The  whole  eourse  of  her  thoughts 
ypeared  to  stop,  and  change. 

I  tried  to  command  my  voice  in  gently  saying  bis 
ime,  but  it  trembled.  She  repeated  it  to  herself,  two 
'  three  times,  in  a  low  tone.  Then,  addressing  me,  she 
id,  with  enforced  calmness : 

•*  My  son  is  ilL" 

"Very  Ul." 

"  Tou  have  seen  him  ?  " 

« I  have." 

**  Are  you  reconciled  ?  " 

I  eould  not  say  Yes,  I  could  not  say  No.  She  slightly 
imed  her  head  towards  the  spot  where  Rosa  Dartle  had 
sen  standing  at  her  elbow,  and  in  that  moment  I  said 
y  the  motion  of  my  lips,  to  Rosa  '^  Dead  ! " 

That  Mrs.  Steerforth  might  not  be  induced  to  look  be* 
nd  her,  and  read,  plainly  written,  what  she  was  not 
!i  |«epared  to  know,  I  met  her  look  quickly ;  but  I  had 
en  Rosa  Dartle  throw  her  handa  up  in  the  air  with 
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vehemence  of  despair  and  horror,  and  then  clasp  them 
on  her  &ce. 

The  handsome  lady  —  so  like,  oh !  ao  like  —  regarded 
me  with  a  fixed  look,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  fordieid 
I  besought  her  to  be  calm,  and  prepare  herself  to  bear 
what  I  had  to  tell ;  but  I  should  rather  have  eotreate4 
her  to  weep,  for  she  sat  like  a  stone  figure. 

**  When  I  was  last  here,"  I  faltered,  <"  Miss  Daitle  told 
me  he  was  sailing  here  and  there*  The  n^t  befon  kst 
was  a  dreadful  one  at  dea.  K  he  were  at  eem.  that  nigiit, 
and  near  a  dangerous  coast,  as  it  is  said  he  was;  and 
if  the  vessel  that  was  seen  should  really  be  the  ship 
which  "  — 

''  Rosa  I  "  said  Mrs.  Steerforth,  ^  come  to  meP 

She  came,  but  with  no  sympathy  or  gentleness.  Her 
eyes  gleamed  like  fire  as  she  oonfroated  his  mother,  sad 
broke  into  a  frightful  laugh* 

^  Now,"  she  siud,  ^  is  your  pride  appeased,  you  mad- 
woman ?  Now  has  ho  made  atonement  to  yoo  — —  with 
hb  life  I     Do  you  hear  ?  —  His  life  I " 

Mrs.  Steerforth,  fallen  back  stifiiy  in  her  chair,  and 
making  no  sound  but  a  moan,  cast  her  eyes  upon  her 
with  a  wide  stare. 

''  Ay ! "  cried  Rosa,  smiting  herself  passionately  on 
the  breast,  '*  look  at  me !  Moan,  and  groan,  and  look  at 
me  1  Look  here  I "  striking  the  scar,  ^  at  yoor  dead 
child's  handiwork ! " 

The  moan  the  mother  uttered,  from  time  to  time,  went 
to  my  heart  Always  the  same.  Always  inarticulate 
and  stifled.  Always  accompanied  with  an  incapable  mo- 
tion of  the  head,  but  with  no  change  of  face.  Always 
proceeding  from  a  rigid  mouth  and  closed  teeth,  as  if 
the  jaw  w  ere  \Qcke4  an^  V)Ki<&  Wi^  ^xosi^t^  ^^  \iv  ^^rbssi. 
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"  Do  you  remember  when  he  did  this  ? "  she  pro- 
ceeded. ''  Do  you  remember  when,  in  his  inheHtanoe 
of  your  nature,  and  m  your  pam{>ering  of  his  pride  and 
passion,  he  did  this,  and  disfigured  me  for  life  ?  Look  at 
me,  marked  until  I  die  with  his  high  displeasure ;  and 
moan  and  grosn  for  what  you  made  him  I  ^ 

''  Miss  Dartfey**  I  entreated  her.  **  For  Heaven's 
lake"  — 

^  I  wiU  speak !  **  she  said,  turning  on  me  with  her 
lightning  eyes.  **  Be  silent,  you !  Look  at  me,  I  say, 
proud  mother  of  a  proud  false  son  !  Moan  for  your  nur* 
tare  of  him,  moan  for  your  corruption  of  him,  moan  for 
your  loss  of  him,  moan  for  mine  !  ** 

She  dinohed  her  hand,  and  trembled  through  her 
spare  worn  figure,  as  if  her  passion  were  killing  her  by 
inches. 

'*  Tou  resent  his  self-will !  ^  she  exclaimed.  ^  You, 
injured  by  his  haughty  temper  I  You,  who  opposed  to 
both,  when  your  hair  was  gray,  the  qualities  whiqh  made 
both  when  you  gave  him  birth  I  You,  who  from  his 
cradle  reared  him  to  be  what  he  was,  and  stunted  what 
he  should  have  been  !  Are  yon  rewarded,  now^  for  your 
years  of  trouble  ?  " 

''  O  Miss  Dartle,  shame  I     O  cruel !  '* 

^  I  tell  ycu,"  she  returned,  ^  I  wiii  speak  to  her.  No 
power  on  earth  should  stop  me,  while  I  was  standing 
here !  Have  I  been  silent  all  these  years,  and  shall  I 
Dot  speak  now  ?  I  loved  him  better  than  you  ever 
loved  him ! "  tuiTiing  on  her  fiercely.  ^  I  could  have 
loved  him,  and  asked  no  return.  If  I  had  been  his  wife, 
I  could  have  been  the  slave  of  his  caprices  for  a  word  of 
bve  a  year.  I  should  have  been.  Who  knows  it  bet* 
ler  than  I?    You  were  exacting,  proud)  puiiC^\Q^%^  %^Vl« 
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ish.     My  love  would  have  been  devoted  —  woald  ha\* 
trod  yoar  paltry  whimpering  under  foot  1 " 

With  flashing  ejes,  she  stamped  upon  the  groond  ai 
if  she  actually  did  it. 

*^  Look  here ! "  she  said^  striking  the  scar  agwn,  wHii 
a  relentless  hand.  '*  When  he  grew  into  the  better  on- 
derstanding  of  what  he  had  done^  he  saw  it»  tmd  repented 
of  it !  I  could  sing  to  him,  and  talk  to  him,  and  shov 
t^e  ardor  that  I  felt  in  ail  be  did,  and  attain  with  kboi 
to  such  knowledge  as  most  interested  him ;  and  I  atf 
traoted  him.  When  he  was  freshest  and  truest,  he  k>?ed 
me,  Tes,  he  did !  Many  a  time,  when  you  were  pot 
off  with  a  slight  word,  he  has  taken  Me  to  Ms  heart !  ** 

She  said  it  with  a  taunting  pride  in  the  midst  of  ka 
frenzy  —  for  it  was  little  less  —  yet  with  an  eager  re- 
membrance of  it,  in  which  tbe  smouldering  embers  of  t 
gentler  feeling  kindled  for  the  moment; 

*'*  I  descended  —  as  I  might  have  known  I  should,  but 
that  he  fascinated  me  with  his  boyish  coortship  —  into  a 
doll,  a  trifle  for  the  occupation  of  an  idle  hoar,  to  be 
dropped,  and  taken  up^  and  trifled  with,  as  the  inconstant 
humor  took  him.  When  he  grew  weary,  I  grew  weary. 
As  his  fancy  died  out,  I  would  no  more  have  tried  to 
strengthen  any  poWer  I  bad,  than  I  would  have  married 
him  on  his  being  foroed  to  take  me  for  his  wife.  We 
fell  away  from  one  another  without  a  word.  Perhaps 
you  saw  it,  and  were  not  sorry.  Since  then,  I  have  beei 
H  mere  disfigured  piece  of  furniture  between  yon  both 
having  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  feelings,  no  remembrances. 
Moan?  Moan  for  what  you  made  him;  not  for  yoor 
love.  I  tell  you  that  the  time  was,  when  I  loved  him 
better  than  you  ever  did  I " 

She  stood  vrVtin  \ii^t  \m^\.  wi^^fgn  ^1^^  ^y»&c^9G&Aa|^'^Esa6. 
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iride  stare,  and  the  set  face ;  and  softened  no  more,  when 
the  moaning  was  repeated,  than  if  the  face  had  been  a 
picture. 

^  Miss  Dartle,"  said  I,  ^  if  3rou  can  be  so  obdurate  as 
not  to  feel  for  this  afflicted  mother  "  — 

^  Who  feels  for  me  ?  "  she  sharply  retorted.  ^*  She 
has  sown  this.  Let  her  moan  for  the  harvest  thai  she 
reaps  to-daj  I " 

**  And  if  his  faults  **  —  I  began. 

"  Faults  1 "  she  cried,  bursting  into  passionate  tears. 
^  Who  dares  malign  him?  He  had  a  soul  worth  mill* 
ions  of  the  friends  to  whom  he  stooped  !  " 

^  No  one  can  have  loved  him  better,  no  one  can  hold 
h^m  in  dearer  remembrance  than  I,"  I  replied.  ^  I 
meant  to  say,  if  you  have  no  compassion  for  his  mother ; 
or  if  his  fiuilts  —  you  have  been  bitter  on  them  "  — 

*'  It's  false,"  she  cried,  tearing  her  black  hair ;  ^^  I 
loved  him  I " 

—  "  cannot,"  I  went  on,  **  be  banished  from  your  re- 
membrance, in  such  an  hour ;  look  at  that  figure,  even  as 
one  you  have  never  seen  before,  and  render  it  some  help  ! " 

All  this  time,  the  figure  was  unchanged,  and  looked 
unchangeable.  Motionless,  rigid,  staring;  moaning  in 
the  same  dumb  way  from  time  to  time,  with  the  same 
helpless  motion  of  the  head  ;  but  giving  no  other  sign  of 
life.  Miss  Dartle  suddenly  kneeled  down  before  it,  and 
began  to  loosen  the  dress. 

^*  A  curse  upon  you  !  **  she  said,  looking  round  at  me, 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  rage  and  grief.  *'  It  was 
in  ai  evil  hour  that  you  ever  came  here !  A  curse  upon 
you  1     Go  ! " 

After  passing  out  of  the  room,  I  hurried  back  to  ring 
Ihe  be}},  the  sooner  to  alarm   the  servants.     She  had 
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then  taken  the  impasdve  figure  in  her  arms,  and,  8till 
upon  her  knees,  was  weeping  over  it,  kis!>ing  it,  oallinjK 
to  it,  rocking  it  to  and  fro  upon  her  bosom  like  a  child. 
and  trying  every  tender  means  to  rouse  the  dormant 
senses.  No  longer  afraid  of  leaving  her,  I  noi^eles^lj 
turned  back  again ;  and  alarmed  the  house  as  I  went 
oat. 

Later  in  the  day,  I  returned,  and  we  laid  him  in  his 
mother's  room.  She  was  just  the  same,  they  told  me; 
Miss  Dartie  never  left  her ;  doctors  were  in  attendance, 
many  things  had  been  tried ;  hut  she  lay  like  a  statue, 
except  for  the  low  sound  now  and  then. 

I  went  through  the  dreary  house,  and  darkened  the 
windows.  The  windows  of  the  chamber  where  he  laj,  I 
darkened  last  I  lifted  up  the  leaden  hand,  and  heU  it 
to  my  heart ;  and  all  the  world  seemed  death  and  sileoee, 
broken  only  by  his  mother's  moaniiig. 


Cf  DiriD  COPPEKFIELD^ 
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Of(K  thiDg  more,  I  had  to  do,  before  jielding  rojsetf 
to  the  shock  of  these  emotions.  It  was,  to  conceal  vrhal 
had  oocurred,  from  thoise  who  were  going  away ;  and  to 
dismiw  tbem  on  their  voyage  in  happy  ignorance.  lo 
this,  no  time  was  to  be  ktst. 

I  took  Mr.  Micawber  asiile  thai  same  night,  and  con- 
Aded  to  him  the  task  of  slanding  between  Mr.  Fcggottj 
and  intelligeace  of  the  late  catastrophe.  He  zenloi'sly 
undertook  to  do  go,  and  to  intercept  any  newspaper 
through  which  it  might,  without  such  precautions,  reach 

"If  it  penetrates  lo  him,  sir,"  aaid  Mr.  Slicawber, 
striking  himsell'  on  the  breast,  "  it  shall  first  pass  through 
this  body  1 " 

Mr.  Micawber,  I  must  obset^e,  in  his  adaptation  of 
himself  to  a  new  state  of  society,  had  acquired  a  bold 
Uiccaneering  air,  not  absolutely  lawless,  but  defensive 
and  pi-otnpt  One  migbt  have  supposed  bim  a  child  of 
the  wilderness,  long  accustomed  lo  live  out  of  the  con- 
dnes  of  civilization,  and  about  to  return  to  his  native 
wilds. 

He  had  provided  himself,  among  other  things,  with  a 
tx)mplele  suit  of  oil-skin,  and  a  straw  hat  with  a  very  low 
{town,  pitched  or  calked  on  the  outside.     In  this  rough 
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dothing,  with  a  common  mariner^s  telesoope  under  hii 
arm,  and  a  shrewd  trick  of  casting  up  his  eye  at  the  skj 
as  looking  out  for  dirty  weather,  he  was  &r  more  nau- 
tical, afler  his  manner,  tlian  Mr.  Peggottj.     His  wbole 
fiimUy,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  were  cleared  for  actioo.   I 
found  Mrs.  Micawber  in  the  doeest  and  most  ancoDpfo- 
mising  of  bonnets,  made  fast  under  the  chin ;  and  in  t 
shawl  which  tied  her  up  (as  I  had  been  tied  op,  when 
my   aunt  first  received   me)    like   a   bandle,  and 
secared  behind  at  the  waist,  in  a  Strang  knot 
Micawber  I  found  made  snug  for  stormy  weather,  ia  the 
same  manner ;  with  nothing  supei^uous  about  her.  Mis- 
ter Micawber  was  hardly  visible  in  a  Groemsey  ibiit, 
and  the  shaggiest  suit  of  slops  I  ever  saw;   and  the 
children  were  done  up,  like  preserved  meats,  in  imper- 
vious cases.      Both  Mr.  Micawber  and  his  eldest  son 
wore  their  sleeves  loosely  turned  back  at  the  wrists,  as 
being  ready  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  direction,  and  to 
**  tumble  up,"  or  sing  out,  "  Yeo  —  Heave  — -  Yeo  I "  on 
the  shortest  notice. 

Thus  Traddles  and  I  found  them  at  nightfall,  assem- 
bled on  the  wooden  steps,  at  that  time  known  as  Htan- 
gerford  Stairs,  watching  the  departure  of  a  boat  with 
Some  of  their  property  on  board.  I  had  told  Traddles 
of  the  terrible  event,  and  it  had  greatly  shodced  him ; 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  kindness  of  keeping  it 
a  secret,  and  he  had  come  to  help  me  in  this  last  service. 
It  was  here  that  I  took  Mr.  Micawber  aside,  and  rs- 
ceived  his  promise. 

The  Micawber  family  were  lodged  in  a  little,  ^rij, 
tumble-down  public-house,  which  in  those  days  was  dose 
to  the  stairs,  and  whose  protruding  wooden  rooms  over- 
hung the  nve.r.     TYv^  *l«x<c^\^^«&  ^\ss^'^r»scv^v,V^^t.vl^«^,  obi»*ctt 
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flf  aome  interest  ia  ud  abont  Hni^erford,  attncted  so 
Pianj  beholden,  that  we  were  glad  to  take  rafbge  in 
their  room.  li  was  one  of  tiie  wooden  chamben  vp- 
■tairs,  with  the  tide  flowing  underneath.  M}*  aunt  and 
Agnes  were  there,  buail}'  Bakiag  aone  little  extra  oom- 
fortt,  in  the  way  of  dresa,  for  the  children.  Fe^oU; 
was  quietly  usitting,  with  the  old  inaeiuible  work-box, 
jnrdtneaaura,  and  bit  of  wax-oandle  before  her,  that  had 
now  outlived  so  mueb. 

It  was  not  easy  to  answer  ber  inquiries ;  atill  lean  to 
wlusper  Mr.  Peggotty,  when  Mr.  Micawber  brought  bim 
iu,  that  ]  bad  given  the  tetter,  and  all  was  well.  But  I 
did  both,  and  made  them  happy.  If  I  showed  any  trace 
of  what  I  felt,  my  own  sorrows  were  sufficient  to  account 
for  it. 

"And  when  does  tbe  ship  nil,  Hr.  Micawber F" 
asked  my  aunL 

Mr.  Micawber  considered  it  necessary  to  prepare 
either  my  aunt  or  his  wife,  1^  degree*,  and  uid,  sooner 
than  be  bad  expected  yesterday. 

"The  boat  brought  yoa  word,  I  sHppow?"  said  my 
aunt. 

"  It  did,  ma'am,"  he  returned. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  my  aunL     "  And  she  sails  "  — 

"  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  infortDed  that  we  »ut 
positively  be  on  board  before  seven  to-morrow  mw-ning." 

"  Heyday  1 "  said  rny  aunt,  "  tfaat'tt  soon.  Is  it  a  sea- 
going fact,  Mr.  Peggotty  ?  " 

"  Tis  EO,  ma'am.  Shell  drop  down  the  river  with 
that  tbeer  tide.  If  Mas'r  Davy  and  my  sister  conea 
■board  at  Gravesen',  artemoon  o^  next  day,  th^ll  see 
tlie  lant  on  us." 

"  And  that  we  sball  do,"  said  I,  "  be  KaveLl" 
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**  Until  then,  and  antil  we  are  at  sea,"  olK^rred  Mr 
Micawber,  with  a  glance  of  intelligence  at  roe,  ^Mr 
Peggotty  and  myself  will  constantly  keep  a  double,  look* 
out  together,  on  our  goods  and  ehaUel&      Emmt,  mj 
love,'*  said  Mr.  Mieawber,  clearing  hi»  throat  in  his  mag- 
nificent way,  '^  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Tmddles  is  ra 
obliging  as  to  solicit,  in  my  ear,  that  he  should  hare  the 
privilege  of  ordering  the  ingredients  neeei^sary  to  the 
oomp«)sit]on  of   a   moderate   portion   of  that   Beveniga 
which  is  peculiarly  associated,  in   our  mind^,  with  the 
Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.     I  allude  to  —  in  short, 
Punch.     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  should  Fcruple 
to  entreat  the  indulgence  of  Miss  Trotwood  and  Min 
Wickfield,  but"  — 

"  I  can  only  say  for  myself,"  said  my  aunt,  *^  that  I 
will  drink  all  liappiness  and  success  to  you,  Mr.  Mieaw- 
ber, with  the  utmost  pleasure." 

'*  And  I  too  1 "  said  Agnes,  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Mieawber  immediately  descended  to  the  bar, 
where  he  appeared  to  be  quite  at  home ;  and  in  due 
time  returned  with  a  steaming  jug.  I  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  he  had  been  peeling  the  lemons  with  hb  own 
clasp-knife,  which,  as  became  the  knife  of  a  practical 
settler,  was  about  a  foot  long ;  and  which  he  wiped,  not 
wholly  without  ostentation,  on  the  sleeve  of  hii;  coat. 
Mrs.  Mieawber  and  the  two  elder  members  of  the  familj 
I  now  found  to  be  provided  with  similar  formidable  iti- 
trument^  while  every  child  had  its  own  wooden  spooii 
attached  to  its  body  by  a  strong  line.  In  a  similar  an- 
ticipation of  life  afloat,  and  in  the  Bush,  Mr.  Mieawber, 
instead  of  helping  Mrs.  Mieawber  and  his  eldest  son  and 
daughter  to  punchy  in  wine-glasses^  which  he  might  easily 
have  done«  for  tJlii^T^  "w^ia  «^  i^^-SxJWcv^^twsool^^hkv^ 
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it  out  to  them  in  a  series  of  viUanous  little  tin  pots ;  an<] 
I  never  saw  him  ei^oj  anything  so  much  as  drinking  out 
f^  hie  own  particular  pint-pot,  and  potting  it  in  his  pocket 
at  the  dose  of  the  evening. 

^  The  lozuries  of  the  old  oonntry,**  said  Mr.  Micawber, 
with  an  intense  satisiaction  in  their  renonnoement,  *^  we 
abandon.  The  denizens  of  the  forest  cannot,  of  coarse, 
expect  to  participate  in  the  refinements  of  the  land  of 
the  Free/' 

Here  a  boy  canoe  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Micawber  was 
wanted  down-stairs. 

^I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  set- 
ting  down  her  tin  pot,  ^that  it  is  a  member  of  my 
family !  •* 

"  If  so,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  with  his 
osaal  suddenness  of  warmth  on  that  subject,  '^as  the 
member  of  your  family  —  whoever  he,  she,  or  it  may 
be  —  has  kept  u$  waiting  for  a  considerable  period, 
perhaps  the  Member  may  now  wait  my  convenience." 

**  Micawber,"  said  his  wife,  in  a  low  tone,  **  at  such 
a  time  as  this"  — 

^  *  It  is  not  meet,' "  said  Mr.  Micawber,  rising,  ^ '  that 
tfverj  nice  ofibnce  should  bear  its  comment ! '  Emma, 
I  stand  reproved." 

•*  The  loss,  Micawber,"  observed  his  wife,  '*  has  been 
my  family's,  not  yours.  If  my  family  are  tt  length 
sensible  of  the  deprivation  to  which  their  own  conduct 
lias,  in  the  past,  exposed  them,  and  now  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  fellowship,  let  it  not  be  repulsed." 

*  My  dear,"  he  returned,  **  so  be  it ! " 

^If  not  for  their  sakes,  for  mine,  Micawber,'*  said 
his  wife. 

^Ewwa,*'  be  returned,  **  that  view  ot  vYi^  ^^'e^^'tsci 
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Ia,  at  80cb  a  moment^  irrodistible.  I  cannoi»  eren  umi, 
distinoUy  pkdge  myself  to  £iU  upon  jrour  famil/s  aeck; 
but  the  member  of  joqr  family,  who  is  bow  in  atleBd> 
ance,  shall  have  no  genial  warmth  (koten  bj  bn.'' 

Mx«  Micawber  withdrew,  aad  was  absenl  aooie  little 
time;  in  Uae  eoun^e  of  which  Mrs,  Micawber  was  not 
wholly  fr<ee  from  an  apprehensioii  that  words  might 
have  arisen  between  him  and  the  Mooiber.  At  kogtli 
the  same  boy  reappeared,  and  presented  me  w^  t 
note  written  in  pencil,  and  headed,  in  a  legal  raaDper, 
**  Heep  y.  Micawber.'*  From  this  document,  I  leaned 
that  Mr.  Micawber,  being  again  arrested,  waa  in  a  jSnal 
paroxysm  of  despair;  and  that  he  begged  me  to  send 
him  his  knife  and  pint^pot,  by  bearer,  as  they  aiigbt 
prove  serviceable  during  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
existence,  in  jajj.  He  also  requested,  as  a  last  act  of 
friendship,  that  I  would  see  his  family  to  the  Pkuii>h 
Workhouse,  and  ibi^et  that  such  a  Being  ever  lived. 

Of  course  I  answered  this  note  by  going  down  with 
the  boy  to  pay  the  money,  where  !  found  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber sitting  in  a  comer,  looking  darkly  at  the  Sherfff^s 
Officer  who  had  effected  the  capture.  On  his  release, 
he  embraced  me  with  the  utmost  Icrvor ;  and  made  aa 
entry  of  the  transaction  in  his  pocket-book  —  being  veiy 
particular,  I  recollect,  about  a  halfpenny  I  inadvertently 
omitted  from  my  statement. of  the  total. 

This  momentous  pocket-book  was  a  timely  reminder 
to  him  of  another  transaction.  On  our  return  to  the 
room  up-stairs  (where  he  accounted  for  his  absence  by 
saying  that  it  had  been  occasioned  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control),  he  took  out  of  it  a  large  sheet 
of  paper^  folded  small^  axvd  <\uite  covered  with  long  sums, 
parofully  woAed.     ¥Tom  ^^  ^m^^w^A^XaJw  ^  ^sas^ 
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I  ghoold  say  that  I  never  saw  sach  sums  out  of  a  school 
eipbering-book.  These,  it -seemed,  were  calculatroiDS  of 
compound  interest  on  what  he  caUed  ^the  principal 
amount  of  forty-one,  ten,  eleven  and  a  half,**  ibr  various 
periocts.  After  a  careful  consideration  of  these,  and  an 
elaborate  estimate  of  his  resources,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  select  that  sum  which  represented  th« 
amount  with  compound  interest  to  two  years,  fifteen 
calendar  months,  and  fourteen  days,  from  that  dkte.  For 
this  he  had  drawn  a  note-of-hand  with  great  neathess, 
which  he  handed  over  to  Traddles  on  the  spot,  a  dis- 
charge of  his  debt  in  full  (as  between  man  and  man), 
with  many  acknowledgments. 

''I  have  still  a  presentiment,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber, 
pensively  shaking  her  head,  **that  my  family  will  ap- 
pear on  board,  before  we  finally  depari.** 

Mr.  Micawber  evidently  had  his  presentiment  on  the 
subject  too,  but  he  put  it  in  his  tin  pot  and  swal- 
lowed it. 

^  If  you  have  any  opportunity  of  sending  letters  homey 
on  your  passage,  Mrs.  Mica wber,**  said  my  aunt,  **  you 
must  let  us  hear  from  you,  yon  know.** 

*^My  dear  Miss  Trotwood,"  she  replied,  **1  shall 
only  be  too  happy  to  think  that  any  one  expects  to 
bear  from  us.  I  shall  not  fail  to  correspond.  Mr. 
Copperfield,  I  trust,  as  an  old  and  fiimifiar  fHend,  will 
not  object  to  receive  occasional  intelli'gence,  himself, 
from  one  who  knew  him  when  the  twins  were  yet 
unconscious  f  ** 

I  said  that  I  should  hope  to  hear,  whenever  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  wridng. 

**  Please  Heaven,  there  will  be  many  such  opportn- 
aities,'*  said  Mr.  Micawber.    **  The  ocean,  Vtv  iJVv^'"^  ^\&«^ 

VOL.  IV,  J4 
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16  a  perfect  fleet  of  ships;  and  we  can  hardly  fail  tt 
eooouQter  many,  in  running  over.  It  is  merely  cn»^ 
ing,''  said  Mr.  Micawber,  trifling  with  his  eye-gla5& 
^merely  crossing.     The  distance  is  quite  imaginary.** 

I  think,  now,  how  odd  it  was,  hut  how  wonderfullj 
like  Mr.  Micawber,  that,  when  he  went  from  Loodoo 
to  Canterbury,  he  should  have  talked  as  if  he  were 
going  to  the  farthest  limits  of  thq  earth ;  afid,  when  be 
went  from  £r\gland  to  Australia,  as  if  he  were  going 
for  a  little  trip  across  the  channel. 

"•  On  the  voyage,  I  shall  endeavor,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber,  '^  occasionally  to  spin  them  a  yam ;  and  the 
melody  of  my  son  Wilkins  will,  I  trust,  be  acceptable 
at  the  galley-fire.  When  Mrs.  Micawber  has  her  sea- 
legs  on  —  an  expression  in  which  I  hope  there  b  no 
conventional  impropriety  —  she  will  give  them,  I  dare 
say.  Little  Tafllin.  Porpoises  and  dolphins,  I  believe, 
will  be  frequently  observed  athwart  our  Bows,  and, 
either  on  the  Starboard  or  the  Larboard  Quarter,  ob- 
jects of  interest  will  be  continually  descried.  In  short,* 
said  Mr.  Micawber,  with  the  old  genteel  air,  ^  the  prob- 
ability is,  all  will  be  found  so  exciting,  alow  and  aloft, 
that  when  the  look-out,  stationed  in  the  main-top,  cries 
Laod-ho  I  we  shall  be  very  considerably  astonished ! " 

With  that  he  flourished  off*  the  contents  of  his  little 
tin  pot,  as  if  he  had  made  the  voyage,  and  had  (asset! 
a  firstrclass  examination  before  the  highest  naval  au- 
thorities. 

"  What  /  chiefly  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,** 
said  Mrs.  Micawber,  '<  is,  that  in  some  branches  of  our 
family  we  may  live  again  in  the  old  country.  Do  not 
frown,  Micawber  I  I  do  fiot  now  refer  to  my  own  fam- 
ily,   but    to    0\1T    C^Wdt«sCft    OaWx«U«      ^Wi^SS^X   ^>2^SCC!RBi 
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the  sapling,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  shaking  her  head, 
^  I  cannot  forget  the  parent-tree ;  and  when  oar  race 
Attains  to  eminence  and  fortune,  I  own  I  should  wish 
that  fbrtane  to  flow  into  the  coffers  of  Britannia.* 

^  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  *'  Britannia  must  take 
her  chance.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  she  had  never 
done  much  for  me,  and  that  I  have  no  particular  wish 
upon  the  subject." 

**  Micawber,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber,  **  there  yoa 
are  wrong.  You  are  going  out,  Micawber,  to  this  dis- 
tant clime,  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  the  oonneo* 
tion  between  yourself  and  Albion." 

**  The  connection  in  question,  my  love,"  rejoined  Mr. 
Micawber,  **  has  not  laid  me,  I  repeat,  under  that  load  of 
personal  obligation,  that  I  am  at  all  sensitive  as  to  the 
formation  of  another  connection." 

**  Micawber,"  returned  Mrs.  Micawber.  •  There,  I 
again  say,  you  are  wrong.  You  do  not  know  your  power, 
Micawber.  It  is  that  which  will  strengthen,  even  in  this 
step  you  are  about  to  take,  the  connection  between  your- 
self and  Albion." 

Mr.  Micawber  sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  with  his  eye- 
brows raised ;  half  receiving  and  half  repudiating  Mrs. 
Micawber's  views  as  they  were  stated,  but  very  sensible 
of  their  foresight 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  ^  I 
wish  Mr.  Micawber  to  feel  his  position.  It  appears  tQ 
roe  highly  important  that  Mr.  Micawber  should,  fVom 
the  hour  of  his  embarkation,  feel  his  position.  Your 
old  knowledge  of  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  will 
have  told  you  that  I  have  not  the  sanguine  disposition 
of  Mr.  Micawber.  My  disposition  is,  if  I  may  say  ho. 
•winentJf  pracUcaL      I  know  that  \)b\&  \^  «^  Vsic^^  ^^T 
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age.  I  know  that  it  wiU  inrolve  many  prlviiiUoiis  ani 
InoonvenioBces.  I  canool;  shot  my  eyes  to  those  facts. 
Bui,  I  also  know  what  Mr.  Micawber  is.  I  know  thi 
latent  power  of  Mr.  Micawber.  And  therefore  I  ot* 
gider  it  vitally  important  that  Mr.  Mioawber  should  M 
his  position." 

«*  My  love,"  he  observed,  **  perhaps  you  will  allow  bm 
to  remark  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  I  do  feel  mj 
position  at  the  pa-esenft  momenti" 

**  I  think  not,  Micawber,*'  she  refined.  "  Not  fiiBj. 
My  dear  Mr.  Copperfield,  Mr.  Micawber^s  is  not  a  com* 
men  case.  Mr.  Micawber  b  going  to  a  distant  country, 
expressly  in  order  that  he  may  be  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  for  the  first  lime.  I  wish  Mr.  Micawber  to 
take  his  stand  upon  that  vessel's  prow,  and  firmly  say, 
*  This  country  I  am  come  to  conquer  I  Have  yoo 
honors  ?  Have  you  riches  ?  Have  you  posts  of  profi- 
table pecuniary  emolumeiitf  Let  them  be  brought 
forward.     They  are  mine  ! ' " 

Mr.  Micawber,  glanctng  at  us  aU,  aeemed  to  think 
there  was  a  good  deal  in  this  idea. 

'^  I  wish  Bir.  Micawber,  if  I  make  myself  understood," 
Gaid  Mrs.  Mioawber,  in  her  argumentative  tone,  ^^  to  be 
the  GsBsar  of  his  own  fortunes.  That,  my  dear  Mr.  Cop* 
perfield,  appears  to  me  to  be  his  true  position.  Froa 
the  first  moment  of  this  voyage,  I  wish  Mr.  Micaarber 
to  stand  upon  that  vessel's  prow  and  say,  ^  Enough  of 
delay :  Miough  of  disappointment :  enough  of  limited 
means.  That  was  in  the  old  country.  This  is  the  new. 
Produce  your  reparation.     Bring  it  forward  I  * " 

Mr.  Micawber  folded  his  arras  in  a  resolute  manner, 
AS  if  he  were  tVien  &\A.\antk«\  f^\i  \!ci^  ^<^xQ^«ad. 

"  And  doing  tVMkJiJ'  laajai  '^^s^  lK^R3K«\sRa:^  — ''^  V^sb^ 
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his  position  —  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  Mr.  Micaw 
ber  will  strengthen,  and  not  weaken,  his  connection  with 
Britain  ?  An  important  public  character  arising  in  that 
hemisphere,  shall  I  be  told  that  its  influence  will  not  be 
felt  at  home  ?  Can  I  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Micawber,  wielding  the  rod  of  talent  and  of  power  in 
Australia,  will  be  nothing  in  England  ?  I  am  but  a 
woman  ;  but  I  should  be  un worth j  of  myself,  and  of 
my  papa,  if  I  were  guilty  of  such  absurd  weakness.'' 

Mrs.  Micawber's  conviction  that  ber  arguments  were 
unanswerable,  gave  a  moral  elevation  to  her  tone  which 
I  think  I  had  never  heard  in  it  before. 

**  And  th^wfore  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Micawber,  *^  that  I 
the  mote  wish,  that,  at  a  future  period,  we  may  live 
again  on  the  parent  soil.  Mr.  Micawber  may  be  —  I 
cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  the  probability  is,  Mr. 
Micawber  will  be  —  a  page  of  History ;  and  he  ought 
then  to  be  represented  in  the  country  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  did  not  give  him  employment  I  " 

^  My  love,*^  observed  Mr.  Micawber,  ^  it  is  impossible 
(or  me  not  to  be  touched  by  your  affection.  I  am  always 
willing  to  defer  td  your  good  sense.  What  will  be  — 
will  be.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  grudge  my  native 
country  any  portion  of  the  wealth  that  may  be  accumu- 
lated by  our  descendants  I  " 

^That's  well,"  said  my  aunt,  nodding  towards  Mr. 
Peggotty,  **  and  I  drink  my  love  to  you  all,  and  every 
blessing  and  success  atl)end  you  I " 

Mr.  Peggotty  put  down  the  two  children  he  had  been 

nursing,  one  on  each  knee,  to  join  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micaw- 

Der  in  drinking  to  all  of  ns  in  return ;  and  when  he  and 

the  Micawbers  cordially  shook  hands  as  comrades,  and 

AJa  brown  face  brightened  with  a  BmWe)  \  ifiXX  >^%^  ^i^ 
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would  make  his  waj,  establish  a  good   name,  vA  be 
beloved,  go  where  he  would. 

Even  the  children  were  instructed,  each  to  dip  i 
wooden  spoon  into  Mr.  Micawber's  pot,  and  pledge  oa 
in  its  contents.  When  this  was  done,  my  aunt  aiid 
Agnes  rose,  and  parted  from  the  emigrants.  It  was  a 
sorrowful  farewell.  They  were  all  crying ;  the  children 
nving  about  Agnes  to  the  last;  and  we  left  poor  Mrs. 
Micawber  in  a  very  distret^sed  condition,  sobbing  and 
weeping  by  a  dim  candle^  that  must  have  made  the 
room  look,  from  the  river,  like  a  miserable  light-house. 

I  went  down  again  next  morning  to  see  that  tbej 
were  away.  They  had  departed,  in  a  boat,  as  early  as 
five  o'clock.  It  was  a  wonderful  instance  to  me  of  the 
gap  such  partings  make,  that  although  my  association 
of  them  with  the  tumble-down  public-house  and  the 
wooden-stairs  dated  only  from  last  night,  both  seemed 
dreary  and  deserted,  now  that  they  were  gone. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  my  old  nurse  and 
I  went  down  to  Gravesend.  We  found  the  ship  in  the 
liver,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  boats;  a  favorable  wind 
blowing ;  the  signal  for  sailing  at  her  mast-head.  I 
hired  a  boat  directly,  and  we  put  off  to  her ;  and  getting 
tLrough  the  little  vortex  of  confusion  of  which  she  was 
the  centre,  Went  on  board. 

Mr.  Peggotty  was  waiting  for  us  on  deck.  He  told 
me  that  Mr.  Micawber  had  just  now  been  arrested  again 
(and  for  the  last  time)  at  the  suit  of  Heep,  and  that,  in 
compliance  with  a  request  I  had  made  to  him,  he  had 
paid  the  money :  which  I  repaid  him.  He  then  took  ua 
down  between  decks ;  and  there,  any  lingering  fears  I  bad 
of  his  havmg  \veiir4  ^civ^  xwisvcyc^  ^^  hiVjaI  had  happened 
were  dispelkd  \>^  Mi.  "^vwjwXie^^  ^»as««^  ^sox  ^  s^ 
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gloom,  taking  his  arm  with  an  air  of  friendship  and  pro* 
lection,  and  telling  me  that  they  had  scarcely  been 
asunder  for  a  moment,  since  the  night  before  last. 

It  was  SQch  a  strange  scene  to  me,  and  so  confined  and 
darky  that,  at  first,  I  could  make  ovit  hardly  anything ; 
but,  by  degrees,  it  cleared,  as  my  eyes  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  gloom,  and  I  seemed  to  stand  in  a 
picture  by  Ostadb.  Among  the  great  beams,  bulks, 
and  ringbolts  of  the  ship,  and  .the  emigrant-berths,  and 
chests,  and  bundles,  and  barrels,  and  heaps  of  miscel- 
laneous baggage  —  lighted  up,  here  and  there,  by  dan- 
gling lanterns ;  and  elsewhere  by  the  yellow  daylight 
straying  down  a  windsail  or  a  hatchway  —  were  crowded 
groups  of  people,  making  new  friendships,  taking  leave 
of  one  another,  talking,  laughing,  crying,  eating,  and  drink- 
ing ;  some,  already  settled  down  into  the  possession  of 
their  few  feet  of  space,  with  their  little  households  ar- 
ranged, and  tiny  children  established  on  stools,  or  in  dwarf 
elbow-chairs ;  others,  despairing  of  a  resting-place,  and 
wandering  disconsolately.  From  babies  who  had  but  a 
week  or  two  of  life  behind  them,  to  crooked  old  men  and 
women  who  seemed  to  have  but  a  week  or  two  of  life 
before  them ;  and  from  ploughmen  bodily  carrying  out 
soil  of  England  on  their  boots,  to  smiths  taking  away 
samples  of  its  s<tot  and  smoke  upon  their  skins  ;  every 
age  and  occupation  appeared  to  be  crammed  into  the 
narrow  compass  of  the  'tween  decks. 

As  my  eye  glanced  round  this  place,  I  thought  I  saw 
sitting,  by  an  open  port,  with  one  of  the  Micawber  chil« 
dron  near  her,  a  figure  like  Emily's;  it  first  attracted 
my  attention,  by  another  figure  parting  from  it  with  a 
ki&4  ;  and  as  it  glided  calmly  away  through  the  disorder, 
reminding  me  of  —  Agnes  I     But  in  the  ra^id   motioo 
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and  confusion,  and  in  the  an. settlement  of  mj  owi 
Uioughts,  I  lost  it  again ;  and  only  knew  that  the  time 
was  come  when  ail  visitors  were  being  warned  to  kift 
the  ship ;  that  my  nurse  was  crying  on  a  diest  be^de 
ine ;  and  that  Mrs.  Gummidge,  assisted  by  some  yoaogef 
stooping  woman  in  black,  was  busily  arranging  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty's  goods. 

^  Is  thet^  any  last  wured,  MasV  Davy  ?  "  said  he. 
^  le  there  any  one  forgotten  thing  afore  we  part  ? " 

«  One  thing  I  "  said  I.     "  Martha  I " 

He  touched  the  younger  woman  I  have  meotioaed  od 
the  shoulder,  and  Martha  stood  before  me^ 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  you  good  man  I  "  cried  I.  •*  Too 
take  her  with  you  ! " 

She  answered  for  him,  with  a  burst  of  tears.  I  coold 
speak  no  more,  at  that  time,  but  I  wrung  hie  hand ;  and 
if  ever  I  have  loved  and  honored  any  maOy  I  loved  and 
honored  that  man  in  my  soul. 

The  ship  was  clearing  fast  of  strangers.  The  greatest 
trial  that  I  had,  remained.  I  told  him  what  the  noble 
^rit  that  was  gone,  had  given  me  in  charge  to  say  at 
iMurtitig;  It  moved  him  deeply.  But  when  he  charged 
trie,  in  return,  with  many  messages  of  affection  and 
regret  for  those  deaf  ears,  he  moved  me  more. 

The  time  was  come.  I  embraced  him,  took  my  weep- 
ing nurse  upon  my  arm,  and  hurried  away.  On  deck, 
I  took  leave  of  poor  Mrs*  Micawber.  She  was  k>oking 
distractedly  about  for  her  family,  even  then;  and  her 
last  words  to  me  were,  that  she  never  would  desert  Mr. 
Micawber. 

We  went  over  the  side  into  our  boat,  and  lay  at  a 
Ottle  distance  to  see  the  ship  wafted  on  her  course. 
It  was  then  calm,  radiant  sunset.     She  lay  between  na, 
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md  the  led  light;  and  eveij  taper  line  and  spar  was 
visible  against  the  glow.  A  sight  ut  once  so  beautiful,  so 
mournful,  and  so  hopeful,  aa  the  glorious  ship,  lying,  still, 
on  the  flushed  water,  with  all  the  life  on  board  her 
crowded  at  the  bulwarks,  and  there  clusleriiig,  for  a 
moment,  bare-headAd  and  lilaqt,  I  neyer  saw. 

Silent,  onlj  for  a  moment.  As  the  sails  rose  to  the 
(rind,  and  the  ship  began  to  move,  there  broke  from  all 
the  boats  three  resoiaudbg  cheers,  which  those  on  board 
look  op,  9(id  echoed  back,  and  wbieb  were,  echoed  and 
reJNdwad.  Uf  heart  bprst  out  when  I  heatd  thawuuid* 
and  beheld  the  waving  of  tiu  bate  and  bandkerchiflfa  -r^ 
and  iheo  I  saw  her  I 

Then,  I  saw  her,  at  her  uncle's  side,  aad  trombUag  on 
his  shoulder.  He  pointed  to  us  with  an  eager  haad  i 
and  she  saw  us,  and  waved  her  last  goad-by  to  iDa> 
Ay,  Emily,  beauUful  and  drooping,  cling  to  him  with 
the  utOMSt  trust  of  thy  bruised  heart:  for  he  hai  elang 
to  thec^  with  all  the  nught  of  his  great  love  I 

Surrounded  bj  the  rosy  light>  and  standing  bj^  d|im 
the  deck,  apart  together,  she  clinging  to  him,  and  ha 
holding  her,  they  solemnly  passed  away.  The  night  had 
fallen  on  the  Kentish  hills  whea  we  w*n  rowed  asbov* 
—  and  fitlleo  darkly  apoa  me. 
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CHAPTER  LVm. 

ABSEICCB. 

It  was  a  loDg  and  gloomj  night  that  gathered  on  w^ 
haunted  by  the  ghoets  of  many  hopes,  of  many  dear  re- 
membrances, many  errors,  many  unavailtng  sorrows  and 
regrets. 

I  went  away  from  England ;  not  knowing,  even  theo, 
how  great  the  shock  was,  that  I  had  to  bear.  I  left  idl 
who  were  dear  to  me,  and  went  away ;  and  believed  that 
I  had  borne  it,  and  it  was  past  As  a  oNin  apon  a  field 
of  battle  will  receive  a  mortal  hurt,  and  scarcdy  know 
that  he  is  struck,  so  I,  when  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
undisciplined  heart,  had  no  conception  of  the  wound  with 
which  it  had  to  strive. 

The  knowledge  came  upon  me,  not  qnidcly,  but  little 
by  little,  and  grain  by  grain.  The  desolate  feeling  with 
which  I  went  abroad,  deepened  and  widened  hourly.  At 
first  it  was  a  heavy  sense  of  loss  and  sorrow,  wherein  I 
could  distinguish  little  else.  By  imperceptible  degrees, 
it  became  a  hopeless  consciousness  of  all  that  I  had  lost 
— -  love,  friendship,  interest ;  of  all  that  had  been  shat- 
tered  —  my  first  trust,  my  first  affection,  the  whole  aiiy 
castle  of  my  life  ;  of  all  that  remaitied  —  a  ruined  bbmk 
and  waste,  lying  wide  around  me,  unbroken,  to  the  dark 
horizon.     . 

If  my  grief  were  selfish,  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  so.    1 
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moDrned  for  m;  child-wife,  taken  from  her  blooming 
worid,  80  young.  I  mourned  for  him  who  might  have 
won  the  love  and  admiration  of  tboasands,  as  he  liad  won 
mine  long  ago.  I  mourned  for  the  broken  heart  that  had 
found  rest  in  the  atormjr  sea ;  and  for  the  wandering 
remnants  of  the  simple  home,  wkere  I  had  heard  the 
night-wind  blowing,  when  I  was  a  chiTd. 

From  the  accamulated  ladneM  into  Which  I  fell,  I  had 
at  length  no  hope  of  ever  issuing  again.  T  roamed  from 
place  to  place,  csrrjnng  my  burden  wit*  me  everywhere. 
I  fett  its  whole  weight  now ;  and  I  dfooped  beneath  it,  and 
I  said  in  my  heart  that  it  oould  never  be  lightened. 

When  thia  despondency  was  at  its  worst,  I  beltevBd 
that  I  sbontd  die.  Sometimes,  I  thought  that  I  would 
fike  to  die  at  home ;  and  actually  turned  back  mi  ray 
nNid,  that  I  might  get  there  Eoon.  At  other  time^,  I 
pused  on  larther  awa^,  from  city  to  city,  necking  I  know 
not  what,  and  trying  to  leave  I  know  not  what  behind. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  retrace,  one  by  one,  all  the 
wesry  phases  of  distress  of  mind  throngh  which  I  paNset). 
There  are  some  dreauis  that  can  only  be  hnperftctly  and 
Timely  deMribed ;  and  when  I  oblige  myself  to  look 
back  on  this  time  of  my  life,  I  seem  to  be  recalling  such 
a  dream.  I  see  myself  passing  on  among  the  nevchies 
of  foreign  tftwDs,  palaces,  catbedMl!i,  temples,  pictures, 
castles,  tombs,  fantastic  streets  —  the  old  abi^g-plaoMi 
of  HiMory  and  Fancy — as  a  dreamer  might;  bearing 
my  painful  load  through  all,  and  hardly  conscious  of  the 
crbjects  as  they  fade  before  me.  ListlesFniiis  to  every- 
thing, but  brooding  aotrow,  was  the  night  that  fell  on  my 
undiscii^ed  heart.  Let  me  look  up  from  it  —  as  at 
last  I  did,  thank  Heaven  !  —  and  from  it^  long,  sad, 
wrMdied  dream,  to  dawn. 
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For  many  moothe  I  traTelled  witli  thie  evec-dArktniug 
cloud  upon  my  mind.  Some  blind  reasons  that  I  had  foi 
not  returning  home  -^  reasons  then  struggling  within  bm^ 
vainlj,  for  more  distinct  expression  —  k^i  me  on  o| 
pilgrimage.  Sometimes,  I  had  proceeded  reetlesslj  frm 
place  to  plaqe,  stopping  nowhere ;  sometiBies,  I  had  hii- 
gered  long  in  one  spot.  I  had  had  no  purpoee,  no  nur 
tainiog  soul  withia  wk^  anywhere. 

I  was  in  Switzerland.  I  had  coma  out  oC  Italy,  ofer 
one  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  had  sinee  waa- 
dered  with  a  guide  amoi^  the  by-ways  of  the  moontaias* 
If  those  awful  solitudes  had  spoken  to  my  heart,  I  did 
not  know  it.  I  had  found  sublimity  and  wonder  in  the 
dread  heights  and  precipices,  in  the  roaring  torrents,  and 
the  wastes  of  ice  and  snow ;  bat  as  yet,  they  had  taught 
me  nothing  else. 

I  came,  one  evmiing  before  sunset,  down  into  a  TsUey, 
where  I  was  to  rest  In  the  course  of  my  desceet  to  it, 
by  the  winding  track  along  the  mountion-side,  from 
which  I  saw  it  shining  for  below,  I  think  some  kmg  nn- 
wonted  sense  of  beauty  and  tranquillity,  aoiBe  softening 
influence  awakened  by  its  peace,  moved  fiuntly  in  nij 
breast.  I  remember  pnusing  oipce,  wkh  a  kind  of  sorrow 
that  was  not  all  oppressiTe,  not  quite  despairii^*  I  re- 
member almost  hoping  that  some  better  olMHig^  was  pot^ 
sible  within  me« 

I  came  into  the  valley,  as  the  evening  son  was  shilling 
on  the  remote  heights  of  snow,  that  dosed  it  in,  like  eter- 
nal clouds.  The  bases  of  the  mooqtaina  forming  the 
gorge  in  which  the  little  village  lay,  were  richly  green; 
and  high  above  this  gentler  vegetation,  grew  forests  of 
dark  fir,  cleaving  the  wintry  $now-drift,  wedge-like,  and 
stemming  the  avalanche.     Above  these,  were  nmge  opea 
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nmge  of  craggy  steeps,  gray  rock,  bright  ice,  and  smooth 
Terdare-specks  of  pasture,  all  gradually  blending  with 
the  crowning  snow.  Dotted  here  and  there  on  the 
mountain's  side,  each  tiny  dot  a  home,  were  lonely 
wooden  cottages,  so  dwarfed  by  the  towering  heights 
that  they  appeared  too  small  for  toys.  So  did  eren  the 
clustered  village  in  the  raKey,  with  its  wooden  bridge 
across  the  stream,  where  the  stream  tumbled  otrer  broken 
rocks,  and  roared  aWay  among  the  trees.  In  the  quiet 
air  there  was  a  tonnd  of  distant  singing  —  shepherd 
▼oices ;  but,  as  one  bright  evening  cloud  iloated  midway 
tHotig  the  mountain'»«ide,  I  could  ahnost  have  believed 
it  came  from  there,  and  was  not  earthly  music.  AH  at 
once,  to  this  serenity,  great  Nature  spoke  to  me ;  and 
soothed  me  to  lay  down  my  weary  head  upon  the  grass, 
and  weep  as  I  had  not  wept  yet,  since  Dora  died  I 

I  had  found  li  packet  of  letters  awaiting  me  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  faAd  strolled  out  of  the  village  to 
read  them  while  my  supper  was  making  ready.  Other 
packets  had  missed  me,  and  I  had  received  none  for  a 
long  time.  Beyond  a  line  or  two,  to  say  that  I  was  well, 
aiid  h^  arrived  stt  such  a  place,  I  had  not  had  fortitude 
or  constancy  to  write  a  letter  since  I  left  home. 

The  packet  was  in  my  hand.  I  opened  it,  atid  read 
the  writing  of  Agnes. 

8he  was  happy  and  useful,  was  prospering  as  she  had 
hoped.  That  was  all  she  told  me  of  hersislf.  The  rest 
referred  to  me. 

She  gave  me  tio  Hdvice ;  she  urged  no  duty  on  me  { 
«he  only  toM  me,  in  her  own  fervent  manner,  what  hef 
trust  in  me  was.  She  knew  (she  said)  how  such  a  nft> 
tore  as  mltie  would  turn  afiliction  to  good.  She  knew 
bow  trial  and  emotion  would  exalt  and  strengthen  it 
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She  was  sure  that  in  mj  every  purpose  I  should  gain  i 
firmer  and  a  higher  tendeocy,  through  the  grief  I  had 
undergone*     She,  who  so  gloried  in  my  fame,  aod  ao 
looked  fprward   to  its  augmentation,  well  knew  that  I 
would  labor  on.     She  knew  that  in  me,  sorrow  could  not 
be  wei^kness,  but  must  be  strength.     As  the  enduraooe 
of  mj  childish/ days  had  done  its  part  to  make  me  what  1 
was,  so  greater  calamities  would  nerve  me  on,  to  be  jet 
better  than  J  was ;  and  so,  as  they  had  taught  me,  would 
1  teach  others.     She  commended  me  to  God,  who  had 
ti^^en  my  innocent  darling  to  His  jnest ;  and  in  her  at»- 
terly  affection  cherished  me  <  always^  and  was  alwaya  at 
my  side  go  where  I  would ;  proud  of  what  I  had  done, 
but  infinitely  prouder  yet  of  what  I  was  jvserved  to  dck 

I  put  the  let^r  in  my  breast,  and  thought  what  had  I 
l>een  an, hour  ago  1  When  I  heard  the  voices  die  away, 
(ind  saw  the  <|MiQt  evening  cloud  giKiw  diin^  and  all  the 
colors  in  the  valley  fade,  and,  the  golden  snow  upon  the 
mountain  tops  becoone  a  remote  part  of  tlie  pale  night- 
sky,  yet  felt,  that  the  night,  was  passing  from  my  mind, 
and  all,  its  shadows  clearing,,  there  was  no  name  for  the 
love  I  bore  her*  dearer  to  me,  henceforward,  than  ever 
until  then*        ;    <  . 

I  read  her  letter,  pianjjr  times.  I  wrote  to  her  before 
I  slept  I  told  her  that  I  had  been  in  soee  need  of  her 
help  a  th^  without  her  I  was  not,  and  I  never  bad  bees, 
what  she  thought  me ;  but,  that  she  inspired  me  to  be 
tluit,  and  I  would  try. 

I  did  try.  Jn  three  montha  more,  a  year  would  hare 
passed  since  the  begippji^  of  my  sorrow.  J  determined 
CO  make  no  resolutions  until  the  expiration  of  those  three 
months,  but  to  try.  I  lived  in  that  valley,  and  it«  nei^ 
borhooU,  all  the  time. 
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The  three  months  gone,  I  resolved  to  remaki  away 
from  home  for  some  time  longer ;  to  settle  myself  for  the 
present  in  Switzerland,  which  was  growing  dear  to  me 
in  die  remembrance  of  tbateYeniag;  to  resmne  mj  pen; 
to  wotk. 

1  resorted  humbly  whither  Agnes  had  eomfBended  roe; 
I  sought  out  Nature,  never  sought  in  vain ;  and  I  ad 
mitted  to  my  breast  the  human  intarost  I  had  lately 
sfanink  from.  It  was  not  long,  belbre>  I  had  almost  us 
many  irieiids  in  the  valley-  as  in  Yarmouth :  and  when  I 
left  it,  before  the  winter  set  in^  for  Greneva,  and  came 
baek  in  the  spring,  their  cordial  greetings  had  a  homely 
sound  to  me,  although  they  were  not  cbnveyed  in  Eng- 
lish wordsb 

I  worked  early  and  late^  patiently  and  hard.  I  wnote 
a  Story,  with  a  purpose  growing,  not  remotely,  out  of 
my  esperieaee,  and  sent  it  to  Traddles,  and  he  arranged 
for  its  publication  very  advantageously  for  me;  and  the 
tidings  of  my  growing  reputation  began  to  reach  me 
from  travellers  whom  I  encoiuntered  \vy  chance.  AAer 
some  rest  and  ehange  I  fell  to  work,  in  my  old  ardeol 
way,  on  a- new  fom^,  which  took  strong  pofttession  of 
me.  As  I  advanced  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  I 
felt  it  more  and  more,*  and  roused  my  utmost  energies 
to  do  it  well  This  was  my  third  work  of  fiction.  It 
was  not  half  writtea,  when  in  an-  interval  of  rest,  I 
thought  of  teUiming  home. 

For  a  long  time,  though  studying  and  working  pa- 
tiently, I  had  accustomed  myself  to  robust  exereisei 
My  heakh,  severely  impaired  when  I  left  England,  was 
quite  restored.  I  liad  seen  much.  I  had  been  in  many 
eountries,  and  I  hope  I  had  improved  my  store  of 
knowledge. 
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I  hare  now  recalled  all  that  I  think  it  needfid  to 
reeall  here,  of  this  term  of  absence  —  with  one  reMivt> 
tion^  I  have  made  it,  thus  far,  with  no  pvrpoee  of  m^ 
pressing  anj  of  my  thouglits ;  for,  as  I  have  elsewhefe 
said,  this  narrative  is  my  written  meraorj.  I  have  d^ 
sired  to  keep  the  most  secret  eanrent  of  my  taiad  aput, 
and  to  the  last     I  enter  on  it  now* 

I  cannot  so  completely  penetrate  the  mjsteryof  bj 
own  heart,  as  to  know  when  I:  began  4o  think  tiit  I 
might  have  set  its  earliest  and  briglitest  hopes  en  Afp- 
nes*  I  cannot  say  at  what  stage  of  my  grief  it  int 
became  associated  with  the  refleelion,  that»  ia  my  way- 
ward boyhood,  I  had  thrown  away  the  treasore  of  her 
love.  I  believe  I  may  have  heard  some  whisper  of 
that  distant  thought,  in  the  old  an  happy  losa  or  want  of 
something  never  to  be  realises,  of  which  I  had  beea 
sensihleb  Bot  the  thought  came  ink)  my  mind  as  a  new 
reproach  and  new  regret,  when  I  was  left  eo  sad  and 
lonely  in  the  world. 

If,  at  that  time,  I  had  been  much  with  her,  I  shoald, 
in  the  weakness  of  my  desolation,  h«ve  betrayed  thia 
It  was  what  I  remotely  dreaded  when  I  was  irst  ha- 
pelted  to  stay  away  from  England.  I  could  not  have 
borne  to  lose  the  smaHeet  portion  of  her  sielerly  affec- 
tion ;  yet,  In  that  betrayal,  I  shoald  have  eet  a  con- 
straint between  as  hitherto  unknown. 

I  could  not  forget  that  the  feeliiig  with  wMch  she 
ROW  regarded  me  had  grown  up  in  my  own  free  choice 
and  course.  That  if  she  had  ever  loved  me  with  an- 
other love  —  and  I  sometinies  thonght  the  thne  ww 
when  she  might  have  done  so --^  I  had  oast  it  away. 
It  was  nothing,  tiqiw^  thai  1  Vtati  %»^ustomed  myself  to 
think  of  her,  when  n*^  vicc^  V^JOki  \aec^  ^^i^Ems^i^sm. 


I  ^ 
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who  was  fiur  removed  fron  my  wild  fancies.  1  hai4 
bestowed  my  passionate  lendemess  upon  aootker  ol*. 
jeet ;  and  wbal  I  migbt  have  done,  I  had  oot  done  \ 
and  what  Agnes  was  to  me,  I  and  her  own  noble  heait 
had  oMule  hen 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ohtnge  thai  gradnaUj  workedl 
IB  me,  wfaen  I  tried  to  get  a  better  understanding  of 
myself  and  be  a  better  msB,  I  did  gbuiee,  through  soroo 
indefinite  probation,  to  a  period  when  I  migbt  possibly 
hope  to  oanoel  the  mistaken  past,  and  to  be  so  Messcwl 
as  to  marry  her.  But,  as  time  wore  ob«  this  shadowy 
prospect  faded,  and  departed  from  me.  If  she  had  over 
loved  me,  then,  I  shooid  hold  her  the  more  sacred^  re« 
membering  the  confidences  I  had  reposed  in  her,  her 
knowledge  of  my  errant  heart,  the  saoriHoe  she  muttt 
have  made  to  be  my  friend  and  aistor,  and  the  victory 
she  'had  won.  If  she  had  never  loved  me»  could  I  be- 
lieve that  she  would  love  me  now? 

I  had  always  felt  my  weakness,  in  oempurison  with 
her  constancy  and  fortitude ;  and  now  I  feU  it  more  and 
more.  Whatever  I  might  have  been  to  her,  or  she  to 
me,  if  I  had  been  more  worthy  of  her  long  ago,  I  was 
not  now,  and  aho  was  not.  The  time  waa  pasL  I  had 
lot  it  go  by,  and  had  deservedly  lost  her. 

That  I  suffered  mnch  in  these  contentions,  that  they 
filled  me  with  unhappiness  and  remorse,  and  yet  that  I 
had  a  sa^taining  sense  that  it  was  required  of  me,  in 
right  and  honor,  to  keep  a«pay  from  myself,  with  shame 
the  thought  of  turning  to  the  dear  girl  in  the  wither- 
ing of  my  hopes,  from  whom  I  had  frivolously  turned 
when  they  were  bright  and  fresh  —  which  eonsidecatioo 
was  at  the  root  of  every  thought  I  had  concerning  her 
—  is  all  equally  true.    I  made  no  effort  tA  coticeal  Ccom 
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myself,  now,  that  I  loved  her,  that  I  was  devoted  to 
her ;  but  I  brought  the  assurance  home  to  myself,  tint 
it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  our  long-subsisting  reli- 
tion  must  be  undisturbed. 

I  had  thought,  much  and  oflen,  of  my  Dora's  slmdav- 
ing  out  to  me  wha%  might  have  happened,  in  thoBe  jftn 
that  were  destined  not  to  try  us.     I  had  considered  how 
the  things  that  never  bappe%  are  often  as  much  retl'h 
ties  to  us,  in   their  effects,  as  those   that   are  aceom- 
pHsfaed.      The  very  years   she  spoke  of,  were  realitjei 
now,  for  my  correction ;  and  would  have  been,  one  day, 
a  little  later  perhaps,  though  we   had    parted   in  cmr 
earliest  folly;     I  endeavored  to  ^^onrert  what  might  haT« 
been  between  myself  and  Agnes,  into  a  means  of  rask- 
ing  me  more  self-denying,  more  resolved,  more  conscioos 
of   myself,  and  my  def<^t8  and  errors.     Thurs  through 
the  reflection  that  it  might  have  been,  I  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  it  could*  never  be. 

These,  with  their  perplexities  and  inconsistencies,  were 
the  shifting  quicksands  of  my  mind,  from  the  time  of  my 
departure  to  the  time  of  my  return  home,  three  years 
afterwards.  Three  years  had  ellApsed  since  the  sailing 
ef  the  emigrant  ship ;  when,  at  that  same  hour  of  sun- 
set, and  in  the  same  place,  I  stood  on  the  dedc  of  tb« 
packet  vessel  that  brought  me  home,  looking  on  the 
rosy  water  wher0  I  had  seen  the  image  of  that  ship 
reflected. 

Three  years.  Long  in  the  aggregate,  though  short 
as  they  went  by.  And  home  was  very  dear  to  me,  and 
Agnes  too  —  but  she  was  not  mine  —  she  was  never  t€ 
be  mine.     She  might  have  been,  but  that  was  past! 
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CHAPTER  UX. 


I  i.AMDM>  io  London  on  a  wintry  antemn  evming; 
It  was  itak  aed  lainin);,  and  I  saw  mtwe  fi^  and  mud 
in  a  minuta  than  I  Itad  wen  m  a  jesr.  I  walked  from 
the  Custom  House  to  the  Honninent  before  I  feoTid  a 
coach  1  and  although  the  very  hoflM-fronts^  looking  on 
the  swollen  gutters,  were  like  old  friends  to  me,  I  could 
not  but  adnit  that  they  wen  very  dingy  friends. 

I  have  often  remariied  —  I  auppwe  everybody  haa  — 
that  one's  going  away  irom  a  familiar  place,  wouU  seem 
to  be  the  s^al  for  etiange  in  it.  As  I  knked  oat  <^ 
the  coach-window,  and  observed  tkat  an  old  ti4u«e  on 
Fi«h-8treet  Hid,  wbioh  had  stood  untouched  by  painter, 
carpenter,  or  bricklayer,  for  a  century,  bad  been  pulled 
down  in  my  abMOce  ;  and  that  a  neighboring  street,  of 
lima-honored  insalubrity  and  inconvenience,  was  being 
drainad  and  widened  j  I  half  expected  to  find  St.  Paul's 
Cnthodral  looking  older. 

For  seme  changes  in  the  fortunes  of  my  friends,  I 
was  prepared.  My  aunt  had  long  been  rcMtabUshed  at 
Dover,  and  Traddlea  had  begun  to  get  into  some  little 
practice  at  the  Bar,  in  the  very  first  term  utter  my  de- 
parture. He  bad  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  now  ;  and  had 
UM  me,  in  his  last  letters,  that  be  was  not  without  hopes 
:if  being  soon  anited  Io  the  dearest  %\x\  TO  \ia  ■««'&. 
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They  expected  me.^me  before  Christmas;  but  bad 
no  idea  of  mj  returning  so  soon.  I  had  purpose)/ 
misled  them,  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
them  by  surprise.  And  yet,  I  was  perverse  enoagh 
to  feel  a  chill  and  disappointment  in  receiving  no  wel« 
come,  and  rattling^  HlDne  Mill  sM^at^  through  the  mist} 
streets. 

The  well-known  shop%  however,  with  their  dieerfol 
lights,  did  something  for  me ;  and  when  I  alighted  at 
the  door  of  the  Gray's  Inn  GoflRs^'house^  I  laid  reeovtred 
my  spirita.  It  recalled,  at  firsU  that  so-^ierenC  time 
when  I  had  put  up  at  the  Gk>kleh  Cross,  and  renioM 
me  of  the  changes  that  had  come  to  pate  since  then; 
but  that  was  natural. 

M  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Traddlea  lives  in  the 
Inn?"  I  asked  the  waiter^  as  I  warmed  myaelf  by  the 
ooffe^room  fire. 

^  Holborn  Court,  sir.     Nunber  two^" 

*^  Mr.  Traddles  has  a  rising  reputation  among  the  law- 
yers, I  believe  ?  "  said  I. 

''Weil,  sir,"  returned  the  Waiter,  ^  piobaMy  he  has, 
sir ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it  myself'' 

This  waiter,  who  was  middl0*-aged  «id  spare,  loaked 
for  help  to  a  waiter  of  more  authority  -^  a  stoat,  poten- 
tial 6ld  maii,  with  a  donblenshin,  in  blac^  hreecbes  and 
stockings,  who  came  out  of  a  place  like  a  ohwrchwarden-a 
peW,  at  the  end  of  the  coffe^roomy  where  he  kept  com- 
pany with  a  cash-box,  a  Directory,  a  Law-fiat,  and  other 
books  and  papers. 

<'Mr.  Traddles,**  said  the  spare  waiter.  «<  Number 
two  in  the  Court." 

The  pc^omtiiiai  'v^^Vat  n«v^^  bassi  away^  and  turned, 
gravely,  to  me. 
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*^  I  was  inquiring,"  said  I,  *'  whether  Mr.  Traddles  at 
Dumber  two  in  the  Gourty  hajs  not  a  rising  reptttation 
among  the  lawyers?" 

**  Never  heard  his  name,'*  said  the  waiter,  in  a  rich 
hnskj  Yoice. 

I  felt  quite  apologetie  for  Traddles. 

^  He's  a  joung  man,  sure?'*  said  the  portentous  waiter, 
flxing  his  eyes  severely  on  me.  *'  How  long  has  he  been 
in  the  Inn  ?  " 

^  Not  above  three  years,"  said  I. 

The  waiter,  who  I  supposed  had  lived  in  his  church- 
warden's pew  for  forty  years,  could  not  pursue  such  an 
insignificant  subject  He  asked  me  what  I  would  have 
for  dinner? 

I  felt  I  was  in  England  again,  and  really  was  quite 
cast  down  on  TraddWs  account  Tbece  seemed  to  be 
no  hope  for  him.  I  meekly  ordered  a  bit  of  fish  and  a 
steak,  and'stood  before  the  fire  musing  on  his  obscurity. 

As  I  followed  the  chief  waiter  with  my  eyeti,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  garden  in  which  he  had  gmd* 
ually  bk^wn  to  be  the  flower  he  was,  was  an  arduous 
place  to  rise  in.  It  had  such  a  prescriptive,  stiff-necked, 
long-established,  solemn,  elderly  air.  I  glanced  about 
the  room,  which  had  had  its  saoded  floor  sanded,  no 
doubt,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  when  the  chief  waiter 
wiis  a  boy  —  if  he  ever  was  a  boy,*  which  appeared  im- 
probable ;  and  at  the  shining  tablets,  where  I  saw  myself 
reflected,  in  unruffled  depths  of  old  mahogamy ;  and  at 
I  he  lamps,  without  a  flaw  in  their  trimming  or  cleaning ; 
and  at  the  comfortable  green  curtains,  with  their  pure 
bnu^s  rods,  snugly  enclosing  the  boxes ;  and  at  the  two 
large  coal-fires,  brightly  burning ;  and  at  the  rows  of 
iecanterB,  burly  ati  if  with  the  consciousness  of  pipes  of 
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t^xpensive  old  port  wine  below ;  and  boUt  Englniul  and 
the  law,  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  difficult  indt-H^d  to  be 
taken  by  storm.  I  went  up  to  my  bedroom  to  ehimge 
my  wet  clothes ;  and  the  vast  extent  of  that  old  wniD- 
Bcoted  apartment  (which  was  over  the  archway  ]ea<fiii| 
to  the  Inn,  I  remember),  and  the  sedate  immennty  of 
the  four-post  bedstead,  and  the  indomitable  gravity  of 
the  chests  of  drawers,  all  seemed  to  unite  in  sternly 
frowning  on  the  fortunes  of  Traddles,  or  on  any  rack 
daring  youth.  I  came  down  again  to  my  dinner ;  and 
even  the  slew  comfort  of  the  meaU  and  t^  (mlerly 
silence  of  the  place  —  which  was  bare  of  gue^s  the 
Long  Vacation  not  yet  being  over  —  were  eloquent  on 
the  audacity  of  Traddles,  and  his  small  hopes  of  a  liveli- 
hood for  twenty  years  to  come. 

I  had  seen  nothing  like  this  since  I  went  away,  and  it 
quite  dashed  my  hopes  for  my  friend.  The  chief  waiter 
had  had  enough  of  me.  He  came  near  me  no  inore ;  hot 
devoted  himself  to  an  old  gentleman  in  long  gaiters,  to 
meet  whom  a  pint  of  special  port  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  cellar  of  its  own  accord,  for  he  gave  no  order.  The 
second  waiter  informed  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  this  old 
gentleman  was  a  retired  conveyancer  living  in  the  Square-, 
and  worth  a  mint  of  money,  which  it  was  expected  be 
would  leave  to  his  laundress's  daughter ;  likewise  that  it 
was  rumored  that  he  had  a  service  of  plate  in  a  bureau, 
all  tarnished  with  lying  by,  though  more  than  one  spocm 
and  a  fork  had  never  yet  been  beheld  in  his  chambers  by 
mortal  vision.  By  this  time,  I  quite  gave  Traddles  up 
for  lost ;  and  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  there  was  mi 
hope  for  him. 

Being  very  anxious  to  see  the  dear  old  fellow,  never- 
theless, I  despatij^!^  xdl^  ^vcvxv«t^\Tw  ^  m^TowsiL  Twt*^  ^^^  ^ 
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ealealated  to  raise  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  waiter 
and  horried  oat  by  the  back  waj.  Namber  two  in  the 
Court  was  soon  reached  ;  and  an  inscription  on  the  door- 
post informing  me  tlat  Mr.  Traddles  occupied  a  set  of 
chambers  on  the  top  story,  I  ascended  the  staircase.  A 
crazy  old  staircase  I  found  it  to  be,  feebly  lighted  on 
each  landing  by  a  club-headed  little  oil  wick,  dying  away 
in  a  little  dungeon  of  dirty  glass. 

In  the  course  of  my  stumbling  up-stairs,  I  fancied  I 
heard  a  pleasant  sound  of  laughter ;  aud  not  the  hiugh- 
ter  of  an  attorney  or  barri8ter,  or  attorney's  clerk  or  bar- 
rister's clerk,  but  of  two  or  three  merry  girls.  Happen- 
ing, however,  as  I  stopped  to  listen,  to  put  my  foot  in  a 
hole  where  the  Honorable  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  had 
lefl  a  plank  deficient,  I  fell  down  with  some  noL^e,  and 
when  I  recovered  my  footing  all  was  silent. 

Groping  my  way  more  carefully,  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  my  heart  beat  high  when  I  found  the  outer 
door,  which  had  Mr.  Traddles  painted  on  it  open.  I 
knocked.  A  considerable  scuffling  within  en:»ued,  but 
nothing  else.     I  therefore  knocked  again. 

A  small  sliarp-looking  lad,  half-footboy  and  half-clerk, 
who  was  very  much  out  of  breath,  but  who  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  defied  me  to  prove  it  legally,  presented  himself. 

<«  Is  Mr.  Traddles  within  ?  "  I  said. 

^  Yes,  sir,  but  he's  engaged." 

^  I  want  to  see  him." 

Ailer  a  moment's  survey  of  me,  the  sharp-looCing  lad 
decided  to  let  me  in  ;  and  opening  the  door  wider  for 
that  purpose,  admitted  me,  first,  into  a  little  closet  of  a 
ball,  and  next  into  a  little  sitting-room  ;  where  1  came 
into  the  presence  of  my  old  friend  (also  out  of  breath), 
iestted  ai  a  table,  and  bending  over  ^^rs* 
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^Good  God!"  cried  Tniddles,  looking  up.  ^'Il'i 
Copperfleld  I "  and  rushed  into  my  anns,  when  I  heU 
him  tight. 

<"  All  well,  mj  dear  Traddles?" 

^  All  well,  my  dear,  dear  Copperfield,  and  nothiog  but 
good  news  I " 

We  cried  with  pleasure,  both  of  us. 

**  My  dear  fellow/*  said  Traddles,  rumpling  his  hair  id 
his  excitement,  which  was  a  most  unnecessary  operatioQt 
^  my  dearest  Copperfield,  my  long-lost  and  most  wcIooim 
friend,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I  How  brown  you  are! 
How  glad  I  am !  Upon  my  life  and  honor,  I  never  was 
so  rejoiced,  my  beloved  Copperfield,  never  I " 

I  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  express  my  emotions.  1 
was  quite  unable  to  speak,  at  first. 

«'  My  dear  fellow  1 "  said  Traddlea.  ^  And  grown  to 
taroous !  My  glorious  Copperfield !  Giood  gradoos  me, 
when  did  yoo  oome,  where  have  you  come  from,  wkal 
have  you  been  doing  ?" 

Never  pausing  for  an  answer  to  anything  he  said, 
Traddles,  who  had  clapped  me  into  an  easy-chair  by  tbe 
fire,  all  this  time  impetuously  stirred  the  fire  with  one 
hand,  and  pulled  at  my  neckerchief  with  the  otlier,  un- 
der some  wild  delusion  that  it  was  a  great-ooat.  With- 
out putting  down  the  poker,  he  now  hugged  me  again ; 
and  I  hugged  him  ;  and,  both  laughing,  and  both  wiping 
our  eyes,  we  both  sat  down,  and  shook  hands  across  the 
hearth.  * 

""To  Ihink,"  said  Traddles,  <«  that  you  should  have 
been  so  nearly  coming  home  as  yen  must  have  beeo 
my  dear  old  boy,  and  not  at  the  ceremony  I " 

"  What  ceremony,  my  dear  Traddles  ?  " 

^  Grood  gracious  me ! "   cried  Traddles,  openii^  hii 
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^es  in  his  old  way.     **  Didn't  jou   get  mj  lust  let- 

'  **  Certainly  not,  if  it  referred  to  any  ceremony." 

"  Why,  my  dear  CopperfieH,"  said  Traddles,  stidiing 
fis  bair  upright  with  both  hands,  and  then  putting  his 
liands  on  his  knees,  <^I  am  married!" 

"  Married  I "  I  cried  joyfully  I 

^Lord  bless  me,  yesl"  said  Ti^ddles-*-«by  ttie  Rev. 
Horace  —  to  Sophy  —  down  in  Devonshire.  Why,  my 
ilear  boy,  dio's  befafnd  the  window  oartlihi  I    Look  here ! " 

To  tny  amazement,  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world  eame 
at  that  same  instant,  laughing  and  biashing,  from  her 
plaee  of  concealment.  And  a  more  cheerful,  amiable, 
honest,  happy,  bright-looking  brid^,  I  believe  (as  I  could 
not  help  saying  on  the  spot)  the  world  never  saw.  I 
kissed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance  should^  and  wished 
them  joy  with  all  my  might  of  heart. 

**  Dear  me,"  said  Traddles,  **  what  a  delightiiil  reanion 
this  is !  Tou  are  so  extremely  brown,  my  dear  Copper- 
field  I  Grod  bless  my  soul,  how  happy  I  am  I " 

**  And  so  am  I,"  said  I. 

^  And  I  am  sure  I  am  ! "  said  the  blushing  and  laugh- 
hag  Sophy. 

''We  are  all  as  happy  as  possible  I"  tuAd  Tmddles. 
**  Even  the  girls  are  happy.  Dear  me,  I  deelare  I  for- 
got them ! " 

"  Forgot  ?  "  said  I 

"  The  girls,"  aaid  Traddles.  **  Sophy's  sisters.  They 
lire  staying  with  us.  They  have  come  to  have  a  peep  at 
lA>ndon.  The  fact  is,  when  —  was  it  yoa  that  tumbled 
op-stairs,  Oopperfield  ?  " 

*  It  was,"  said  I,  laughing. 

*^  Well,  then,  when  you  tumbled  upstairs,"  said  Trad- 
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(lies,  <<  I  was  romping  with  the  girls.  In  point  of  £iict, 
we  were  playing  at  Puss  in  the  Comer.  But  &s  that 
wouldn't  do  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  as  it  wouldn't  kx^ 
quite  professional  if  thej  were  seen  by  a  client,  they  de- 
camped. And  th^ey  are  now  —  listeningy  I  have  no 
doubt,"  said  Traddles,  glancing  at  the  door  of  another 
room. 

'^  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  laughing  afresh,  **  to  have  ooca- 
sioned  snch  a  dispersion.'' 

^  Upon  my  word,"  rejoined  Traddles,  greatly  do- 
lighted,  **  if  you  had  seen  them  running  away,  and  nm- 
ning  back  again,  afler  you  had  knocked,  to  pick  up  the 
combs  they  had  dropped  out  of  their  hair,  and  going  oo 
in  tlie  maddest  manner,  you  wouldn*t  have  said  so.  Mj 
love,  will  you  fetch  the  girls  ?  " 

Sophy  tripped  away,  and  we  heard  her  received  in 
the  adjoining  room  with  a  peal  of  laughter. 

^  Really  musical,  isn't  it,  my  dear  Cpppeifield  ?  "  said 
Traddles.  ''It's  very  agreeable  to  hear.  It  quite  lighu 
up  these  old  rooms.  To  an  unfortunate  bachelor  of  i 
fellow  who  has  lived  alone  all  his  life,  you  know,  it's  pos- 
itively delicious.  It's  charming.  Poor  things,  they  hare 
had  a  great  loss  in  Sophy  —  who,  I  do  assure  you,  Cop- 
perfield,  is,  and  ever  was,  the  dearest  girl  I  —  and  it  grat- 
ifie;s  me  beyond  expression  to  find  them  in  such  good 
spirits.  The  society  of  girls  is  a  very  deliglitful  tiling, 
Co[)perfield.  It's  not  professional,  but  it's  very  delight- 
ful." 

Observing  that  he  slightly  fJEdtered,  and  comprehend- 
ing); tliat  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he  was  fearful  of 
giving  me  some  pain  by  what  he  had  said,  I  expressed 
my  concurrence  with  a  heartiness  that  evidently  relief  ed 
«nd  pleased  him  greatly. 
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"  But  tben,"  eaid  Traddles,  "  our  domestic  arrange- 
mcnta  are,  lo  ray  the  truth,  quite  ud professional  alt(»- 
gether,  roj  desr  Copperfield.  Even  Sophy'^  being  here, 
is  unprofe&iiioDal.  And  we  iiave  no  other  plnce  of  abode. 
We  have  put  to  sea  in  a  cockboat,  but  we  are  quite  |>re> 
pared  to  rough  it.  Ahd  Sophy's  an  extraordinary'  man- 
ager !  You'U  be  surprised  how  those  girls  are  stowad 
Bwaj.     I  am  tare  I  hardly  know  how  ii's  done." 

"Are  many  of  the  young  ladies  with  you?"  I  inquired. 

"  The  eldest,  the  Beauty  is  here,"  said  Traddles,  in  a 
low  oonfldentiql  voice,  "  Caroline.  And  Sarah's  here  — 
the  one  I  ineiitiotted  tO  you  as  having  something  the 
matter  wiih  ber  spine,  j6a  know.  Immensely  better! 
And  the  two  youngest  that  Sophy  educated  are  with  ue. 
And  I^ouiaa's  here." 

"Indeed!"  cried  I. 

"  Yes,"  Mid  Traddtea.  "  Now  the  whole  set  —  1 
mean  the  chambet^  —  is  otily  three  rooms;  but  Sophy 
arranges  for  the  girls  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  and 
they  sleep  as  comfortably  as  possible-  Three  in  that 
room,"  said  Traddles,  pointing.     "Two  in  IhaL" 

I  could  not  help  glancing  round,  in  search  of  the  ao* 
comtnodation  remaining  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traddles. 
Traddles  underalood  me. 

**  Well  I  "  said  Traddles,  "  we  are  prepared  to  rongii 
it,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  we  Md  improvise  a  bed  last 
week,  upon  the  Boor  here.  But  there's  a  little  room  iii 
the  roof — a  very  nice  room,  when  you're  up  there  — 
which  Sophy  papered  herself,  to  surprise  me  ;  and  that's 
our  room  at  present.  It's  a  capital  little  g}'psy  sort  of 
place.     There's  quite  a  view  from  iL" 

**  And  you  are  happily  married  at  last,  my  dear  Trad. 
Jles,"  said  I.     "  How  rejoiced  1  am  1  " 
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^  Thank  yoa,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  said  Traddles,  as 
we  shook  hands  once  more.  **  Yes,  I  am  as  happy » 
it's  possible  to  be.  There's  your  old  friend,  you  see' 
said  Traddles,  nodding  triumphantly  at  the  flcwer>po( 
and  stand  ;  ^  and  there's  the  table  with  the  marble  top! 
All  the  other  furniture  is  plain  and  serviceable,  you  per- 
ceive. And  as  to  plate,  Lord  bless  you,  we  haven't  so 
much  as  a  tea-spoon." 

^  All  to  be  earned  ?"  said  I,  cheerfully. 

"*  Exactly  so,"  replied  Traddles, «"  all  to  be  earned.  Of 
course  we  have  something  in  the  shape  of  tea-spoons,  }»• 
cause  we  stir  our  tea.     But  they're  Britannia  metal* 

^  The  silver  will  be  the  brighter  when  it  comes,"  said  L 

"  The  very  thing  we  say  1 "  cried  Traddles.  "  Too 
see,  my  dear  Copperfield,"  falling  again  into  the  bw 
confidential  tone,  *^  after  I  had  delivered  my  argument 
in  Doe  dem.  Jipes  venus  Wiozell,  which  did  me 
great  service  with  the  profession,  I  went  down  into 
Devonshire,  and  had  some  serious  conversation  in  pri- 
vate with  the  Reverend  Horace.  I  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  Sophy  —  who  I  do  assure  you,  Copperfield,  is  tiM 
dearest  girl  I " 

**  I  am  certain  she  is  ! "  said  I. 

**  She  is,  indeed  ! "  rejoined  Traddles.  '*  But  I  am 
afraid  I  am  wandering  from  the  subject  Did  I  men- 
tion  the  Reverend  Horace?'' 

"  You  said  that  you  dwelt  upon  the  fact " 

**  True !  Upon  the  fact  that  Sophy  and  I  had  been 
engaged  for  a  long  period,  and  that  Sophy,  with  the  pei^ 
mission  of  her  parents,  was  more  than  content  to  take 
me  —  in  short,"  said  Traddles,  with  his  old  frank  Fmile, 
•'on  our  present  Britannia-metal  footing.  Very  well 
T  then   proposed  to  the  Reverend  Horace  —  who  i^  a 
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most  excellent  cleigTinan,  Cof^rfleM,  and  oaghl  to  be 
R  Bifhop ;  or  at  least  ought  to  bave  eaougli  to  live  iipon, 
wit  bout  [Meching  himself — that  rt  T  could  turn  the  cor- 
ner, *my  of  tiro  buadred  and  fifty  poondi,  in  one  year; 
nnd  could  see  my  way  pretty  clearly  to  that,  or  Bome- 
thiDg  better,  next  year;  and  coald  plainly  furntab  a  little 
{iLice  like  this,  beBidea ;  then,  and  in  that  ease,  Sophy 
and  T  should  be  nnitedi  I  took  the  liberty  of  represent- 
ing that  we  had  heeo  patient  for  a  good  many  years ) 
and  that  the  orcumBlaDoe  of  Sophy's  being  extnordin»- 
tily-  useful  at  tfooie,  oi^hl  not  to  operate  with  her  a^o* 
tionate  parents,  agsinat  her  estabCshment  in  life  — don't 

"  Certainly  it  ought  not,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  gkd  yon  think  so,  Coppered,"  i^joined  Trad- 
dle»,  "because,  without  any  imputation  on  the  Beverend 
Horace,  I  do  Uiink  parents,  and  brothers,  and  so  forth, 
are  sometimes  mlber  selflsh  in  such  cases.  Well !  I 
ahn  pointed  out,  that  my  most  eameat  desire  was,  to  be 
useful  (o  the  femily ;  and  that  if  I  got  on  in  the  world, 
and  anything  tkould  happen  to  him  — I  refer  to  ths 
Beverend  Horace  "  — 

"  I  nnderatand,"  said  I. 

—  "Or  to  Mrs.  Crawler  — it  woald  be  the  ntmost 
gratification  of  my  wishes,  to  be  a  parent  to  the  girls. 
He  replied  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  exceedingly 
fl^ltering  to  my  feelings,  and  undertook  to  obtain  the 
eonsent  of  Mrs.  Crewler  to  this  arrai^emant.  They  had 
a  dreadful  time  of  it  with  her.  It  mounted  (rom  her 
t^  into  hw  ohest,  and  then  into  her  head  "  — - — 

**  What  mounted  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Her  grief,"  replied  Traddles,  with  a  aerious  Itck. 
*  Ser  feelings  genetally.     Afi  f  mentioned  on  a  fonnei 
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occasion,  she  is  a  T6ry  superior  woman,  bat  h»s  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs.    Whatever  occurs  to  harass  her,  nmaJij 
settles  in  her  legs ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  raouoted  to 
the  chest,  and  then  to  the  head,  and,  in  short  pervaded 
he  whole  system  in  a  most  alarming  manner.    HoweTer, 
hej  brought  her  through  it  by  unremitting  and  afiee* 
iooate  attentkni ;  and  we  were  cuirried  yesterday  ax 
veeks.     You  have  no  idea  what  jl  Monster  I  felt  Cop- 
perfV^ld,  when  I  saw  the  whole  £unily  crying  and  fiiioi- 
ing  away  in  every  direction !     Mrs.  Crewler  couldn't  see 
me  before  we  left  —  couldn't  forgive  me,  then,  for  de- 
priving her  of  her  child^— bat  she  is  a  good  creature, 
and  has  done  so  since.     I  had  a  delightful  letter  frai 
her,  only  this  morning." 

'^  And  in  short,  my  dear  friend,"  said  I,  **  you  fed  as 
blest  as  you  deserve  to  feel !  '^ 

""Oh!  That's  your  partiality!"  kughed  Traddles. 
'<  But,  indeed,  I  am  in  a  most  enviable  state.  I  woik 
hard,  and  read  Law  insatiably.  I  get  up  at  five  every 
morning,  and  don't  mind  it  at  all.  I  hide  the  girb  in 
the  daytime,  and  make  merry  with  tliem  in  the  even- 
ing.  And  I  assure  you  I  am  quite  sorry  that  they  are 
going  home  on  Tuesday,  which  is  the  day  before  the  first 
day  of  Michaelmas  Term.  But  here,"  said  Traddles 
breaking  off  in  his  confidence,  and  speaking  aloud,  **  an 
the  girls !  Mr.  Copperfield,  Miss  Crewler  —  Miss  Sarah 
— -  Miss  Louisa  —  Margaret  and  Lucy  ! "  # 

They  were  a  perfect  nest  of  roses;  they  looked  so 
wholesome  and  fresh«  They  were  all  pretty,  and  Misi 
Caroline  was  very  handsome ;  but  there  was  a  loving^ 
cheerful,  fireside  quality  in  Sophy's  bright  looks,  which 
was  better  thim  that,  and  which  assured  me  that  my 
fiiend  had  chosen  well    We  all  sat  roand  the  fire;  while 
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the  sharp  boy,  who  I  now  divined  had  lost  his  breath  in 
patting  the  papers  out,  cleared  them  away  again,  and 
produoed  the  tearthings.  After  that,  he  retired  for  the 
night,  shotting  the  oater  door  upon  us  with  a  bang.  Mrs. 
Traddles,  with  perfect  pleasure  and  composure  beaming 
from  her  household  eyes,  having  made  the  tea,  then 
quietly  made  the  toast  as  she  sat  in  a  comer  by  the  (ire. 

She  had  seen  Agnes,  she  told  me,  while  she  was  toast- 
ing. ^*  Tom  "  had  taken  her  down  into  Kent  for  a  wed« 
ding  trip,  and  there  she  had  seen  my  aunt,  too ;  and  both 
my  aunt  and  Agnes  %&ere  well,  and  they  had  all  talked 
of  nothing  but  me.  ^  Tom  "  had  never  had  me  out  of 
his  thoughts,  she  really  believed,  all  the  time  I  had 
been  away.  ''Tom "was  the  authority  for  everything. 
**  Tom  "  was  evidently  the  idol  of  her  life  ;  never  to  be 
shaken  from  his  pedestal  by  any  commotion ;  always  to 
be  believed  in,  and  done  homage  to  with  the  whole  faith 
of  her  heart,  comO'  ¥^hat  might 

The  deference  which  both  she  and  Traddles  showed 
towards  the  Beauty,  pleased  me  very  much.  I  don't 
know  that  I  thooght  it  very  reasonable  ;  but  I  thought  it 
very  delightful,  and  essentially  a  part  of  their  character. 
If  Traddles  ever  for  an  instant  missed  the  tea-spoons 
that  were  still  to  be  won,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  when 
he  hand^  the  Beauty  her  tea.  If  his  sweet-tempered 
wife  could  have  got  up  any  self-assertidn  against  any  one, 
1  am  satisfied  it  could  only  have  been  because  she  was 
the  Beauty's  sister.  A  few  slight  indications  of  a  raiher 
petted  and  capricious  manner,  which  I  observed  in  the 
Beauty,  were  manifestly  considered,  by  Traddles  and  hit 
wife,  as  her  birthright  and  natural  endowment  If  she 
had  been  bom  a  Queen  Bee,  and  they  laboring  Beesi 
they  could  not  have  been  more  satisfied  of  that 
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But  their  self-forgetfuhiess  diarmed  me.  Their  pride 
iu  these  girls,  and  their  submission  of  tfaemselTes  to  ail 
t,hcir  whims,  was  the  pleasantest  little  testimony  to  tl^ 
own  worth  I  could  have  desired  to  see.  If  Traddlcsr 
Were  addressed  as  *^  a  darling,**  once  in  the  ooi^rse  of  that 
evening;  and  besought  to  bring  something  here,  or  carry 
something  there,  or  take  sometiiing  up,  or  put  something 
do;vn,  or  find  something,  or  fetch  something,  he  was  so 
addressed,  by  one  or  other  of  his  sisters-in-law,  at  least 
t(V(»lve  times  in  an  hour.  Neither  could  they  do  any- 
thing witiiout  Sophy.  Somebody^s  hair  fell  down,  and 
nobody  but  Sophy  could  put  it  up.  Scnnebody  forgot 
Iiow  a  particular  tune  went,  and  nobody  but  Sophy  could 
hum  that  tune  right  Somebody  want€»d  to  recall  the 
name  of  a  place  in  Devonshire,  and  only  Sophy  knew 
it.  Something  was  wanted  to  be  written  home,  and 
Sophy  alone  could  be  trusted  to  wHte  befope  breiddait 
in  the  morning.  Somebody  broke  down  in  a  pieoe  of 
knitting,  and  no  one  hot  Sophy  was  able  to  pot  the 
defaulter  in  the  right  direction.  They  were  entire  mis- 
tresses of  the  place,  and  Sophy  and  Traddles  watted  en 
them.  How  many  children  Sophy  ooold  have  taken 
care  of  in  her  time,  I  eau'C  imagine  ;  but  she  seened  to 
be  famous  for  knowing  eyery  sort  of  song  that  ever  was 
addressed  to  a  child  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  she  sang 
dozens  to  order  with  the  clearest  HtUe  voice  in  the  world, 
one  afVer  another  (eveiy  sister  issuing  directions  for  a 
different  tune,  and  the  Beauty  generally  striking  in  last), 
80  that  I  was  quite  fascinated.  The  best  of  ail  was,  that, 
m  the  midst  of  their  exactions,  all  the  sisters  had  a  great 
tenderness  and  respect  both  for  Sophy  and  Traddles.  I 
am  sure,  when  I  took  my  leave,  and  Traddles  was  coiih 
ing  out  to  walk  with  me  to  the  coffee-hoose,  T  thooghf  I 
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had  nevflT  Be«n  ma  obMinate  head  of  bkir,  or  any  otDer 
bead  of  hair,  rolling  about  in  snch  a  ahoirer  of  kUs<.>j. 

Altogether,  it  waa  a  icem  I  eoatd  not  help  dwelling 
on  with  picnsure,  for  a  long  time  after  I  got  back  and 
bad  wished  Traddles  godd-nigbt.  If  I  had  beheld  a 
Ikoatond  rosea  blowing  in  a  t«p  set  of  chambers,  in  tliai 
withered  Qray'a  Inn,  (be;f  conid  not  have  brightened  it 
half  to  noch.  The  idea  of  those  Devonshire  g'.i'I^ 
among  the  Ary  law-atationen  and  the  attorneys'  offices  ; 
and  of  the  tea  and  toast,  and  children's  songs,  in  Ihat 
grim  atmosphere  of'  pounce  and  parchment,  red-tape, 
dusty  wafers,  ink-jnr^  brief  and  draft  paper,  law  reports, 
writs,  declarMions,  and  bills  of  corts,  seemed  almoiit  as 
pleaMntly  bnciftil  as  if  I  had  dreomed  that  the  Saltan'H 
famons  family  had  been  admitted  on  the  roll  of  otto^ne}'^<, 
and  had  brought  tlie  lalking^bird,  the  singtng-iree,  and 
tlie  golden  water  into  Grafs  Inn  Hatl.  Somehow,  I 
found  that  I  had  taken  leare  of  Traddles  (br  the  night, 
and  coDM  back  to  the  cofl«e-house,  with  a  great  changu 
in  my  despondency  about  hira.  I  began  to  ttiink  he 
would  get  on,  in  spite  of  all  the  many  orden  of  rhief 
waiters  in  Edigland. 

Drawing  a  chair  before  one  of  the  coffee-room  fires  to 
think  aboat  him  at  mj  leisore,  I  gradually  fell  from  llit- 
o(»«ideratioa  of  his  happiness  to  tracing  prospects  in  ihi^ 
live  ooals,  find  to  thinking,  as  tliey  broke  and  changed,  uf 
the  pritKipalTicisaitodesand  separations  that  had  mnrkcd 
my  life.  I  bad  not  seen  a  coal-fire,  since  I  had  left  En^'- 
land  three  years  ago :  though  many  a  wood-fire  hud  I 
watched,  as  it  [^rumbled  into  hoary  ashes,  and  mingled 
with  the  feathery  heap  opon  the  hearth,  which  not  in- 
*ptlv  figured  to  me,  in  my  despondency,  my  own  dead 
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I  could  think  of  the  past  now,  gravely,  but  not  Ih- 
terly ;  and  could  contemplate  the  future  in  a  brave  spirit 
Home,  in  its  best  senses,  was  for  me  no  more.  She  in 
whom  I  might  have  inspii*ed  a  dearer  love,  I  had  taught 
to  be  my  sister.  She  would  marry,  and  would  have  new 
claimants  on  her  tenderness:  and  in  doing  it,  wook 
never  know  the  love  for  her  that  had  grown  up  in  mj 
heart  It  was  right  that  I  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  my 
headlong  passion.     What  I  reaped,  I  had  sown. 

•I  was  thinking,  And  had  I  truly  disciplined  my  heart 
to  this,  and  could  I  resolutely  bear  it,  and  calmly  hold 
the  place  in  her  home  which  she  had  calmly  held  in 
mine,  —  when  I  found  my  eyes  resting  on  a  countenance 
that  might  have  arisen  out  of  the  fire,  in  its  assodation 
with  my  early  remembrances. 

Little  Mr.  Chillip  the  Doctor,  to  whose  good  offices  I 
was  indebted  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  this  historj,  »! 
reading  a  newspaper  in  the  shadow  of  an  opposite  corner. 
He  was  tolerably  stncken  in  years  by  this  time;  but, 
being  a  mild,  meek,  calm  little  man,  had  worn  so  easily, 
that  I  thought  he  looked  at  that  moment  just  as  he  might 
have  looked  when  he  sat  in  our  parlor,  waiting  for  me  to 
be  bom. 

Mr.  Chillip  had  lefl  Blunderstone  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  since.  He  sat  placidtj 
perusing  the  newspaper,  ^ith  his  little  head  on  one  side, 
and  a  glass  of  warm  sherry  negus  at  his  elbow.  He  wa> 
so  extremely  conciliatory  in  his  manner  that  he  seemed 
to  apologize  to  the  very  newspaper  for  taking  the  liberty 
of  reading  it. 

I  walked  up  to  where  he  was  sitting,  and  said,  *^  How 
do  you  do,  Mr.  CWvWv^^  " 

He  was  greaVX^  ^uXXav^  Vj  ^>a  xsjwkk^wAsA.  ^^S^^bmi^ 
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from  a  stranger,  and  replied,  in  his  slow  way,  ^'  I  thank 
you,  sir,  you  are  very  good.  Thank  you,  sir..  I  hope 
you  are  well." 

**  You  don't  remember  m^  ?  "  said  I. 

^  Well,  dr,"  returned  Mr.  Chillip,  smiling  very  meekly, 
fuad  shaking  his  head  as  he  surveyed  me.  "  I  have  a 
kind  of  an  impression  that  something  in  your  counte- 
nance is  familiar  to  me,  sir ;  but  I  couldn't  lay  my  hand 
upon  your  name,  really." 

^  And  yet  you  knew  it,  long  before  I  knew  it  myself,* 
I  returned. 

*'  Did  I  indeed,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chillip.     ^  Is  it  possi 
ble  that  I  had  the  honor,  air,  of  officiating  when  ?  "  

•Yes,"  said  I. 

^  Dear  me ! "  cried  Mr.  Chillip.  ^  But  no  doubt  you 
are  a  good  deal  changed  sinee  then,  sir  ?  " 

"  Probably,"  said  I. 

<«  Well,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Chillip,  <<  I  hope  you'll  ex- 
cuse me,  if  I  am  compelled  to  ask  the  favor  of  your 
name." 

On  my  telling  him  my  name,  he  was  really  moved. 
He  qqite  shook  hands  with  me-»  which  was  a  vblent 
proceeding  for  him,  his  usual  course  being  to  slide  a 
tepid  little  fish-slice,  an  inch  or  two  in  advance  of  his 
hip,  land  evince  the  greatest  discomposure  when  anybody 
grappled  with  it  Even  now,  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
•oat-poeket  as  soon  as  he  could  disengage  it,  and  seemed 
elieved  when  he  had  got  it  safe  back. 

**  Dear  me,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Chillip^  surveying  me  with 
his  head  on  one  side.  ^  And  it's  Mr.  Copper^eld,  is  it  ? 
Well,  sir,  I  think  I  should  have  known  you,  if  I  bad 
taken  the  liberty  of  looking  more  closely  at  you.  There's 
M  Strong  resembUnce  between  you  and  your  ^^Kxst  ^«9k!&«t^ 
fir. 
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^I  never  had  the  happineas  of  seeing  my  father,"  1 
observed. 

^  Very  true,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip,  in  a  soothing  tooei 
"And  very  much  to  be  deplored  it  was,  on  all  ao 
counts  I  We  are  not  ignorant,  sir,^  said  Mr.  Ghillip 
slowly  shaking  his  little  head  again,  ^  dowa  in  our  pait 
of  the  country,  of  your  fame.  There  most  be  great  ex 
citement  here,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  ChiUip,  tapping  himself  on 
the  forehead  with  his  forefinger.  ^  Yoa  most  find  it  a 
trying  occupation,  sir ! " 

""  What  is  your  part  of  the  country  now  ?  "^  I  asked, 
seating  myself  near  him. 

^  I  am  established  within  a  few  miles  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, sir,"  said  Mr.  Chillip.  '*  Mrs.  Chlllip  coming  into 
a  little  property  in  that  neighborhood,  under  her  father's 
will,  I  bought  a  practice  down  there,  in  which  you  will 
be  glad  to  hear  I  am  doing  welL  My  daughter  is  grow- 
ing quite  a  tall  lass  now,  sir,''smd  Mr.  Oiillip,  giving  his 
little  head  another  Utile  shake.  ^  Her  mother  let  down 
two  tucks  in  her  frocks  only  last  week.  Such  b  time, 
yoa  see,  sir  P 

As  the  little  man  pot  his  now  empty  glasft  to  his  lips, 
when  he  made  thb  reflection,  I  proposed  to  him  to  have 
it  refilled^  and  I  would  keep  him  company  with  aoother. 
*^  Well,  sir,"  he  returqed,  in  lib  slow  way,  ^  it's  more  than 
I  am  accustomed  to ;  but  I  can't  deny  myself  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  conversation.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that 
I  had  the  honor  of  attendmg  you  in  the  measles.  You 
cakne  through  them  charmingly^  sir!" 

I  acknowledged  this  compliment,  and  ordered  the 
negus,  which  was  soon  produced.  ^  Quite  an  unoom- 
mon  dissipation  I "  said  Mr.  Ghillip,  stirring  it,  *«  hot  I 
can't  resist  so  extraordlnaiy  an  occasion.  Yoa  have 
no  family,  sir?" 
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I  ihook  017  bead. 

"I  wu  aware  thnt  70U:  sustaiaed  «  bereavement,  sir 
■one  time  ago,"  eaid  Ur.  Chillip.  "  I  hrard  it  fron. 
7aar.father-iD>law'B  titftei. .  Verydedded  cbaracter  there, 

:  f*  Witj,  yee,"  said  I,  ^.  dedded  vnoagb.  Where  did 
70U  Gee  her,  Mr.  Chillip  7  " 

"  Are  you  not  aware,  air,"  reUtmed  Mr.  QUmp,  with 
bis  pUtidwt  siQUe,  "that  ymar  father-in-law  ••  again  a 
■•igfahorof  mine?" 

«  No,"  B^d  I. 

"  He  is  indeed,  sir!"  eaid  Mr.  ChUlip.  "Matried  a 
jounp  lady  at  thai  perl,. with  a  very  good  little  property, 
poor  thing.  —  And  this  action  of  tlie  Mun  dov,  sir? 
Don't  yon  Ond  itfitigtie  youF"  md  Mr.  Chillip,  look- 
ing at  me  likd  aa  admit'ing  Babin. 

I  waived  that  queiition,  and  returned  to  tbe  Mura 
■tooeo.  "  I  WM  «<r«r«  of  hia  beiag  aaakried  again.  Do 
yot>  attend  the  &mily  F  "  I  askdd. 

*  Not  r^alarly.  I  have  been  called  in,"  he  replied. 
"  Strong  pbienok>gioal  development  of  the  organ  of 
dnimesi,  in  Mr.Murdabone  and  hia  liBtar,  sir." 

I  replied  .  witfa  each  an  expraanve  look,  that  Mr. 
Chillip  was  emboldened  iiy  that,  and  tbe  n^ue  together, 
to  ^Tfl  his  head  several  short  thaket,  and  tbongfatfully 
exclaim,  "Ah,  dear  aiel  We  remeBber  old  times,  Hr. 
Copparfield  I " 

"  And  the  briAet  and  sister  are  panuin  j  their  oM 
ouane,  are  (bey  7  "  Mid  L 

"Well,  air,"  replied  Mr.  Chillip,  "a  medical  man, 
being  bo  much  in  families,  ought  to  have  neither  eyes 
nor  ears  for  anytbmg  but  hii  profeasioD.  Still,  I  must 
«ay,  they  are  very  severe,  sir :  both  aa  to  this  life  and 
the  next." 
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**  The  next  will  be  regulated  without  much  referaoee 
to  them,  I  dare  say,"  I  returned :  ^  what  are  thej  doing 
Rstothis?'* 

Mr.  Chillip  shook  his  head,  stirred  his  negnsi  and 
sipped  it. 

^  She  was  a  charming  woman,  air  I  "  he  obserred  in  a 
plaintiye  manner. 

^  The  present  Mrs.  Murdstone  ?  " 

^A  charming  woman  indeed,  sir,"  aaid  Mr.  ChOlip; 
*'  as  amiable,  I  am  sure,  as  it  was  possible  to  be !  MrSi 
ChiHip*s  opiDion  is,  that  her  spirit  has  been  entirelj  broken 
since  her  marriage,  and  that  she  is  all  but  melancholy 
mad.  And  the  ladies,"  observed  Mr.  Chillip^  timoroosl/, 
'*  are  great  obsenrers,  sir." 

^  I  suppose  she  was  to  be  subdued  and  broken  to  their 
detestable  mould,  Heayen  help  her  I "  said  L  ^  And  she 
has  been." 

**  Well,  sir,  there  were  violent  quan^  at  first,  I 
assure  you,"  said  Mr.  Chillip ;  ^  but  she  is  quite  a 
shadow  now.  Would  it  be  considered  forward  if  I 
was  to  say  to  you,  sir,  in  confidence,  thai  sinoe  the 
sister  came  to  helpj  the  brother  and  sister  between 
them  have  nearly  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  imbecility." 

I  told  him  I  could  easily  believe  it 

^^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,'^  said  Mr.  Chillip,  for- 
tifying himself  with  another  sip  of  aegus,  **  between  yoa 
and  me,  sir,  that  her  mother  died  of  it  —  or  that  tyranny, 
gioom,  and  worry  have  made  Mrs.  Murdstone  nearly  im- 
becile. She  was  a  lively  young  woman,  sir,  before  mar- 
riage, and  their  gloom  and  austerity  destroyed  her.  They 
go  about  with  her,  now,  more  like  her  keepers  than  her 
husband  and  sister-in-law.  That  was  Birs.  Chillip's  re- 
mark to  me,  only  last  week.     And  I  assure  you,  sir,  the 
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ladies  are  great  observers.    Hrs.  Chillip  herself  is  a  great 
observer  1 " 

"  Does  he  gloomily  profess  to  be  (I  am  ashamed  le 
nse  the  vard  in  eocfa  association)  religious  still?"  I 
inquired. 

"  Ton  anticipate,  sir,"  said  Mr.  CfailUp,  his  eyelids  pt 
ting  qaite  red  with  the  unwonted  stimahts  in  which  he 
was  indulging.  "  One  of  Mrs.  Chillip's  most  impreMive 
remarks,  llrs.  Chillip,"  he  proceeded,  in  the  calmest 
and  slowest  manner,  "quite  electrified  me,  by  pointing 
out  that  Mr.  Murdelone  sets  up  an  image  of  himself,  and 
calls  it  the  Divine  Nature.  You  might  Iiave  knodced 
me  down  on  the  fiat  of  my  back,  sir,  with  the  feather  of 
a  pen,  I  assure  you,  when  Mrs.  Chillip  said  so.  The 
ladies  are  great  observers,  sir?" 

"  Intoitively,"  said  I,  to  his  extreme  delight. 

"  I  am  very  bappy  to  receive  sach  support  in  my 
opinion,  sir,"  he  rejoined.  "  It  is  not  often  that  I  venture 
to  give  a  non-medical  opinion,  I  assure  yon.  Mr.  Mor^ 
stone  delivers  public  addresses  sometimes,  and  it  is  said, 
—  in  short,  sir,  it  is  said  by  Mrs.  Clnllip,  -—  that  the 
darker  tyrant  he  has  lately  been,  the  more  fnodons  is 
his  doctrine." 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Chillip  to  be  perfcctiy  xight,"  said  L 

"  Mrs.  Chillip  does,  go  so  far  as  to  say,"  pursued  the 
meekest  of  litUo  men,  mooh  enoonragad,  "  that  what 
such  peoplti  miscall  their  religion,  is  a  vent  for  their  _ 
bad  humors  and  arrogance.  And  do  yon  know  I  musi 
■ay,  sir,"  he  continued,  mildly  laying  his  bead  on  one 
.side,  "  that  I  dm't  find  authori'y  (at  Mr.  and  Uis4  Murd- 
none  in  the  New  Testament  ?  " 

**  I  never  found  it  either  I "  stud  I. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  sir,"  siud  Mr.  CbilKp,  "  they  af« 
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much  disliked ;  and  as  they  art  very  free  in  consigning 
everybody  who  dislikes  them  to  perdition,  we  really 
have  a  good  deal  of  perdition  going  on  in  oar  neigh- 
borhood !  However,  as  Mnl.  Chillip  says,  sir.  they 
undergo  a  continual  punishment;  for  they  are  toraed 
inward,  to  feed  upon  their  own  hearts,  and  their  own 
hearts  are  very  bad  feeding.  Now,  sir,  about  that 
brain  of  yours,  if  you'll  excuse  my  returning  to  it 
Don't  yon  exp6se  it  to  a  good  deal  oT  excitement, 
sir?^ 

I  found  it  not  difficuh,  in  the  excitement  of  Mr. 
CfailUp's  own  bntin,  under  bis  potatiotis  of  negu^,  to 
divert  his  attention  from  this  topic  to  his  own  affairs, 
on  which,  for  the  next  half  hour,  he  was  quite  loqaa- 
cious ;  giving  me  to  understand,  among  other  pieces  of 
information^  ihat  he  was  ih^n  at  the  Gray*s  Inn  Coffee- 
house to  lay  his  professional  evidence  before  a  Commis- 
sion of  Lunacy,  touching  the  state  of  mind  of  a  patient 
^ho  had  become  deranged  from  excessive  dnhkitig. 

"And  I  assure  yon,  sir,"  he  said,  **I  am  extremely 
nervous  on  such  occasions.  I  could  not  support  being 
what  is  called  Bullied,  sir.  It  would  quite  unman  me. 
Do  you  know  it  was  some  time  before  I  recovered  the 
conduct  of  that  alarming  lady,  on  the  night  of  your  birth, 
Mr.  Copperfield  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  going  down  to  my  aunt,  the  Dragon 
of  Ihat  night,  early  in  the  morning;  and  that  she  was 
one  of  the  most  tender-hearted  and  excellent  of  women, 
as  he  would  know  full  well  if  he  knew  her  better.  The 
mere  notion  of  the  possibility  of  his  ever  seeing  her 
again,  appeared  to  terrify  him.  He  replied,  with  a  small 
pale  smile,  "  Is  she  so^  indeed,  sir  ?  Really  ?  "  and  al- 
most immediately  called  for  a  candle,  and  went  to  bed, 
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M  if  he  were  not  quite  safe  anywhere  else.  He  did  not 
■ctuallj  Btagger  under  the  negus  ;  but  I  should  think  bis 
placid  little  pulse  mast  have  made  two  or  three  more 
beats  in  a  minute,  than  it  had  done  since  the  great  aight 
of  mj  annt'a  diaappointment,  when  she  struck  at  him 
with  her  bonneL 

Tborougblj  tired,  I  w«it  to  bed  too,  at  midnight 
passed  the  next  day  on  the  Dover  coach ;  bnrst  safe 
and  sound  into  my  aunt's  old  parlor  while  she  was  at 
torn  (she  wore  qteoUvlea  now)  ;  and  wai  received  t^  her, 
and  Hr.  Dick,  and  dear  old  Peggotty,  who  acted  as 
bonse'keeper,  witb  open  anus  and  tears  of  joy.  My  aunt 
was  mi^Ltily  amosed,  when  we  began  to  talk  composedly, 
by  my  account  of  my  meeting  with  Mr.  Chillip,  and  of 
his  holding  her  iq  such  dread  remembrance ;  and  both 
she  and  Peggotty  had  a  great  de«l  to  bs^  about  my  poor 
mother's  second  huslwnd,  and  "that  murdmng  woman 
of  a  sister,"  —  on  whom  I  think  no  pain  or  penalty  would 
have  induced  my  aunt  to  bestow  any  Christian  or  Proper 
Name,  or  any  oth«r  dflsignalifla. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

AQWIta. 

Mr  aunt  and  I,  when  we  were  left  alooe,  talked  ht 
tnta  the  night.  How  the  emigrants  never  wrote  hooM^ 
otherwise  than  cheerfully  and  hopefully;  how  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  had  actually  remitted  divert  small  sums  of  mooej^ 
on  account  of  those  **  pecuniary  liabilities,"  in  reference 
to  which  he  had  been  so*  business-like  as  between  man 
and  man  ;  how  Janet,  fetuming  into  my  aunt's  serrice 
when  she  came  back  to  Dover,  had  finally  carried  out 
her  renunciation  of  mankind  by^^  entering  into  wedlock 
with  a  thriving  tavern-keeper;  and  how  mj  aunt  had 
finally  set  her  seal  on  the  same  great  principle,  by  aiding 
and  abetting  the  bride,  and  crowning  the  marriage-cere- 
mony with  her  presence ;  were  among  our  topics  — 
already  more  or  less  familiar  to  me  through  the  letters  I 
had  had.  Mr.  Dick,  as  usual,  was  not  forgotten.  Mj 
aunt  informed  me  how  he  incessantly  occupied  himself  in 
copying  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  kept 
King  Charles  the  First  at  a  respectful  distance  by  that 
semblance  of  employment ;  how  it  was  one  of  the  main 
joys  and  rewards  of  her  life  that  he  was  free  and  happy, 
instead  of  pining  in  monotonous  restraint ;  and  how  (as 
a  novel  general  conclusion)  nobody  but  she  could  ever 
fully  know  what  he  was. 

"  And  when,  Trot,"  said  my  aunt,  patting  the  back  of 
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my  tutnd,  na  we  Mt  in  our  old  way  before  the  fi.  e,  "  when 
■re  you  gmng  over  to  Canterbnrj'  ?" 

"  I  shBll  get  a  hone,  and  ride  over  to-morrow  morning, 
aunt,  unlesa  70a  will  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  No ! "  uid  my  aunt,  in  ber  short  abrupt  way.  "  1 
mean  to  stay  where  I  am." 

Then,  I  shonid  ride,  1  e£d.  I  ooald  not  have  come 
llirough  Canterbory  tiMlay  without  stopping,  if  I  had 
been  eonung  to  any  one  but  her. 

6h«  was  pleased,  but  answered,  "Tut,  Trot)  niyold 
bones  wonld  have  kept  till  to-morrow  I"  and  soflly  patted 
my  hand  again,  as  I  sat  looking  thoughtfully  at  the  fire. 

Thoughtfully,  for  I  conld  not  Be  here  onoe  mere,  and 
BO  near  Agnes,  without  the  revival  of  those  regrets  with 
which  I  had  so  long  been  oecupied.  Softened  regrets 
they  might  be,  teaching  me  what  I  bad  ftuM  to  learn 
when  my  younger  life  was  all  before  roe,  but  not  the 
less  regrets.  "  Ob,  Trot,"  I  seemed  to  hear  my  aunt  say 
once  more  ;  and  I  understood  her  better  now  —  "  Blind, 
blind,  blind  1 " 

We  both  kept  silence  for  some  minutes.  When  I  raised 
my  eyes,  I  found  thst  ebe  whs  steadily  observant  of  me. 
Perhaps  she  had  followed  the  current  of  my  mind  ;  for 
it  seemed  to  me  an  easy  one  10  track  now,  wilful  as  it 
had  be«rn  once. 

"You  will  find  her  father  a  white-bnired  old  man," 
said  my  aunt,  "  though  a  better  mnn  in  all  other  respects 
—  a  reclaimed  man.  Neither  will  yon  find  him  measur- 
ing all  human  interests,  and  joys,  and  sorrows,  with  hii 
one  poor  little  inch-rule  now.  Trust  me,  child,  soeh 
diings  must  shrink  very  much,  before  they  can  be  meaa^ 
jred  off  in  tint  way." 

"  Indeed  they  mint,"  said  L 
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^  You  will  find  her,"  pursued  my  aant,  **  as  good,  u 
beautiful,  as  earnest,  as  disinteresled,  as  she  has  alwaji 
been.  If  I  knew  higher  praise.  Trot,  I  would  be«tow  il 
on  her." 

There  was  no  higher  praise  ibr  her ;  no  higher  re- 
proach for  me.     Oh,  how  had  I  strayed  so  far  awaj! 

^'  If  she  trains  the  joung  ^rls  whom  she  has  aboot  her, 
to  be  like  herself,"  said  my  aunt,  earnest  even  to  tbe 
filling  of  her  eyes  with  tears,  ^  Heaven  knows,  her  life 
will  be  well  employed  1  Useful  and  happy,  as  she  said 
that  day  I  How  could  she  be  otherwise  than  usefbl  and 
happy  I " 

^  Has  Agnes  any *— fl  was  tJiioking  aloud,  rather  than 
Speaking. 

^  Well  ?    Hey  ?    Any  what  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  sharply. 

"  Any  lover,"  said  I. 

^  A  score,"  cried  my  aunt,  with  a  kind  of  indignant 
^ride.  ^8he  might  have  married  twenty  times,  my 
dear,  since  yon  have  been  gone  I " 

*'  No  doubt,"  said  L  <"  No  doubt  But  has  she  any 
lover  who  is  worthy  of  her  ?  Agnes  could  care  for  ds 
other." 

My  aunt  sat  musing  for  a  little  while^  with  her  chia 
upon  her  hand.  Slowly  raising  her  eyes  to  mine,  she 
said : 

^  I  so^^ect  she  has  an  attachment,  Trot" 

^  A  prosperous  one  ?  "  said  I. 

*^  Trot,"  returned  my  aunt  gnlvely,  ^  I  can*t  say.  I 
aave  no  right  to.  tell  you  even  so  much.  She  has  never 
eoafided  it  to  me,  but  I  suspect  it" 

She  looked  so  attentively  and  anxiously  at  me  (I  even 
saw  her  tremble),  that  I  felt  now,  more  than  over,  that 
ihc  had  folk>wed  my  late  thoughts.     I  sammcmed  all  the 
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resolutious  I  had  made,  in  all  those  many  days  and 
nights,  and  all  those  many  conflicts  of  my  heart. 

•"If  it  should  be  80,"  I  began,  ""and  I  hope  it  is"  — 

*^  I  don't  know  that  it  is,"  said  my  aunt  cartly.  ^  Too 
mast  not  be  nded  hj  my  suspicioos.  You  mast  keep 
them  secret.  They  are  very  slight,  perhaps.  I  have  no 
right  to  speak." 

'^ If  it  should  be  so,"  I  repeated,  ''Agnes  will  tell  me 
at  her  own  good  time.  .  A  sister  to  whom  I  have  con- 
fided so  much,  aunt,  will  not  be  reluctant  to  confide  in 
roe." 

My  aunt  withdrew  her  eyes  irom  mine,  as  slowly  as 
she  had  turned  them  upon  me;  and  covered  them  thought- 
fully with  her  hand.  By  and  by  she  put  her  other  hand 
on  my  shoulder ;  add  so  we  both  sat  kx^ng  into  the 
paii^t,  without  saying  another  word,  until  we  parted  for 
the  night. 

I  rode  away,  early  in  the  morning,  far  the  scene  of 
mj  old  school-days.  I  cannot  aay  that  I  was  yet  quite 
happy,  in  the  hope  that  I  was  gaining  a  victory  over 
myself;  even  in  the  prospect  of  8o>sooo  looking  on  her 
face  again. 

The  well-remembered  ground  was  soon  traversed,  and 
I  came  into  the  quiet  streets,  where  every  stone  was  a 
boy's  book  to  me.  I  went  on  foot  to  the  old  house,  and 
went  away  with  a  heart  too  full  to  enter.  I  returned ; 
ind  looking,  as  I  passed,  through  the  low  window  of  the 
urret-room  where  first  Uriah  Heep,  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Micawber,  had  been  wont  to  sit,,  saw  that  it  was  a  little 
parlor  now,  and  that  there  was  no  office.  Otherwise  the 
itaid  old  house  was,  as  to  its  cleanimess  and  order,  still 
just  as  it  had  been  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  requested  the 
new  maid  who  admitted  me,  to  tell  Miss  Wickfield  that  a 
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gentleman  who  waited  on  her  from  a  friend  abroad,  wa* 
there  ;  and  I  was  shown  up  the  grave  old  stairca^*  (caa- 
tioned  of  the  steps  I  knew  so  well),  into  the  uncbaoge^ 
drawingrroom.  The  books  that  Agnes  and  I  had  read 
(ogetheiv  were  >on  their  shelves ;  and  the  desk  where  1 
had  labored,  at  my  lessons,  many  a  night,  stood  yet  at 
the  same  old  corner  of  the  table.  All  the  little  changes 
that  had  crept  in  when  the  Heeps  were  there,  were 
changed  again^  Everything  was  as  It  ased  to  be,  in  the 
happy  time. 

I  stood  in  a  window,  and  looked  across  the  ancient 
street  at  the  opposite  houses,  recalling  how  I  had  watched 
them  on  wet  afternoons,  when  I  >  first  came  there ;  and 
how  I  had  used  to  speculate  about  the  people  who  ap- 
peared at  any  of  the  windows,  and  had  followed  them 
with  my  eyes  up  and  dawn  stairs,  while  women  went 
clinking  along  the  pavement  in  pattens,  and  the  dull  rain 
fell  in  slanting  lines,  and  poured  oat  of  tfie  waterspout 
yonder,  and  flowed,  into  the  road.  The  feeling  with 
which  I  used  to  watch  the  tramps,  as  they  came  into  the 
town  on  those  wet  evenings,  at  dusk,  and  limped  past, 
with  their  bundles  drooping  over  their  shoulders  at  the 
ends  of  sticks,  came  freshly  back  to  me;  fraught,  as  then, 
with  the  smell  of  damp  earth,  and  wet  leaves  and  brier, 
and  the  sensation  of  the  very  airs  that  blew  upon  me  in 
my  own  toilsome  journey. 

The  opening  of  the  little  door  in  the  panelled  wall 
made  me  start  and  turn.  Her  beautiful  serene  eyes  met 
mine  as  she  came  towards  me.  She  stopped,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  her  bosom,  and  I  caught  her  in  my  arms. 

*' Agnes!  my  dear  girl!  I  have  come  too  suddenly 
Bpon  you." 

^  No,  no !     I  am  80  rejoiced  to  see  you,  Trotwood  I ' 
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"  Dew' Agnes,  the  hmpptuwa  it  is  to  me,  (o  see  }'(»i 

I  folded  her  to  my  hemrt,  and  for  r  little  while  w«t 
w«re  both  silent.  Praaentl/  we  eat  down,  Bide  by  side  i 
tnd  her  ■ogel'&ce  was  turned  Dp<»i  me  witii  the  wel 
come  I  had  dreamed  or,  waking  and  aieepiag,  for  whol 
jean. 

She  was  so  tme,  ahe  was  so  beantifiil,  she  was  so  good, 
—  T  owed  her  so  much  grMitnde,  the  was  so  dear  to  me, 
that  I  could  find  no  ottennce  for  what  I  felt.  I  tried  to 
bless  her,  tried  to  thank  her,  tried  to  tell  ber  (as  I  had 
often  dime  in  letters)  wtMt  an  influence  she  bad  upon 
me  t  but  all  my  efforta  were  in  vain.'    Kj  love  and  joj 

With  her  own  sweet  tnmqnillity,  she  calmed  mj  agiia- 
lion;  led  me  hack  to  the  time  of  our  parting;  spoke  to 
me  of  fimilf,  whom  the  bad  viaited,  in  secret,  manj 
times ;  spoke  to  me  tenderly  of  Dora's  gniTe.  Willi  the 
unerring  instinct  of  her  noble  heart,  she  toaohed  the 
chords  of  nij  memory  so  aolUy  and  harmonionsly,  that 
not  one  jarred  within  me;  I  ooald  licten  to  the  sorrowful, 
distant  music,  and  desire  to  shrink  from  nothing  it  awoke. 
How  could  I,  when,  blended  with  it  all,  was  her  deat 
aeU^  tJie  better  angel  of  my  life. 

"  And  you,  Agnes,"  I  said,  by  and  by.  "  Tell  me  of 
yourself.  You  have  hardly  ever  told  me  of  yoor  o*> 
life,  in  all  this  lapse  of  time  I " 

"  What  should  I  tell  F  "  the  answered,  with  ber  radi- 
ant smile.  "  Papa  is  welL  You  see  as  here,  quiet  in 
Bur  own  home  i  our  anxieties  set  at  rest,  our  home  re- 
stored to  as:   and   knowing  that,  dear  Ttotwood,  jon 

■*A11,  Agnes?"  nid  L 


I  had  sought  to  lead  her  U 
at ;  for,  aharpfy  t>^^^  ^  ^ 
that  ooofidence,  I  was  to  d«^ 
mj  dutj  to  her.  I  saw,  hcf 
easj,  and  I  let  it  pafts.  X 

^Tou  hate  much:  to  do,  <U 

<"  With  mj  school  ?  "  said  sIm 
her  bright  composure. 

'*  Yes.     It  is  laborious,  is  it  ■ 

*'  The  labor  is  so  pleasant,^  , 
sciM^oely  grateful  in  me  to  call 

'^l^othing  good  is  difficult  tc 

Her  color  came  and  went  one 
as  she  bent  her  .head,  I  aA^r  the 

**  Ton  will  wait  and  see  papa, 
**  imd  pass  the  daj  with  ns  ?  ] 
your  own  roou)  ?     W6  idwajs  c 

I  could  not  do  that,  halving 
mj  aunt's,  at  night ;  but^  I  wc 
jpyfulljr. 

**  I  must  be  a  prisoner  for  a  1 
'but  b<ffe.nje»  JhftjoJAi 
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it  used  to  be  whm  we  were  ubildiCB.  For  we 
■e  verj  happy  then,  I  think." 

Ileaveo  knows  we  were  ! "  said  I. 

And  everj  little  Ihiog  that  has  reminded  me  of  m; 
titer,"  uad  Agnes,  with  her  cordial  eyes  turaod  cheer- 
Y  upod  me,  "  has  been  a  weknme  companion.  Eveu 
,'  ibowing  me  Ae  basket-trifle,  full  oT  keyit,  still 
>ging  at   ber   nde,   "seems  to  jingle  a  kind  of  oU 

>he  smiled  again,  and  went  out  M  tiie  door  bj  which 

had  come. 

t  waa  for  ine  to  guard  this  sisterly  afitoton  with 

gioufl  care.     It  was  all  that  I  bad  leil  myself,  and 

iras  a  bwtsure.     If  I  once  riiook   the  foundations 

the  sacred  confidence  and  usage,  in  virtne  of  which 

was  given  to  me,  iC  was  lost,  and  ooold  never  be 

vrered.      I    sef    this    steadily  before    n^Mlf.      Th« 

ter  I  loved  ber,  the  man  it  behooved  me  never  to 

jet  it  J 

!  walked  through  the  streets ;  and,  tmce  more  seeing 

old  adversary  the  botcher  —  now  a  eonstaUe,  with 

atalf  hanging  up  in  the  shop  —  went  down  to  look 
the  plaee  where  I  had  fooght  him ;  and  there  medi- 
al OD  Miss  Shepherd  and  the  eldest  Uisa  LarUns 
I  all  the  idle  loves  and  likings,  and  didikings,  of  tbal 
e.  NotUng  seemed  to  have  survived  that  time  bul 
nes;  and  she,  «ver  m  star  t^iove  me,  was  brighlt^ 
I  higher. 

Khm  I  retnned,  Ur.  Wickfield  bad  come  home^ 
n  a  garden  he  had,  a  couple  of  miles  or  so  out  of 

town,  where  be  now  employed  himself  almost  every 
I  foand  him  as  my  aunt  had  described  him.     We 

down  to  dinner,  with  some  balf-doxen  little  girls 

VOL.  IV.  IT 
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ucairing  oone,  we  went  up 
little  chai^ges  sang  and  pla 
the  childrao  lea  as ;  and  ' 
of  the  bjgone  dajs. 

*•  Mj  part  in  them,"  saic 
white  head,  "has  much  n 
i«gret,  and  deep  contrition, 
But  I  would  not  cancel  it, 
I  could  readUy  believe  ths 
him. 

"  I  should  cancel  with  it," 

and  devotion,  such  fidehty,  s 

not  forget,  no  I  even  to  forgei 

"  I  understand  jou,  sir,"  I 

I  have  always  held  it  — in  v< 

"  But  no  one   knows,  not 

•*how  much  she  has  done,  1 

gfone,  how  hard  she  has  stri^ 

She  had   put  her  hand  ei 

•top  him ;  and  was  very,  vei 

"Well,  well!"  he  said  wit 

then  saw,  some  trial  she  had  b 
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Doaneed  her.  8fae  prated  him  to  fbi^re  her,  bofiire  mj 
Agn«s  came  into  tfaii  world.  He  was  a  very  hard  man, 
and  her  mother  had  long  been  dead.  He  repulaed  her. 
Fie  broke  her  heart." 

Agaes  leaoed  upon  bie  sboalder,  and  ttol^  her  arm 
•boat  hia  nedi. 

**  She  had  an  affectionate  and  gentle  heart,'  he  aaid 
"and  it  waa  broken.  I  knew  it«  tender  tuUre  verj 
wdL  No  one  oould,  if  I  did  not  She  lored  me 
deaiiy,  but  was  never  happy.  She  was  always  labor- 
ing, in  secret,  under  this  distren ;  and  being  delicate 
and  downcast  at  the  time  of  his  last  repalse  —  for  it 
was  not  the  first,  by  many  —  pined  away  and  died. 
She  left  me  Agnes,  two  weeks  old ;  and  the  gray  hair 
that  yoa  recollect  me  with,  when  you  first  came." 

He  kissed  Agnee  on  her  cheek. 

**  My  lore  for  my  dear  diild  was  a  diseased  love,  bat 
my  mind  waa  all  unhealthy  then.  I  say  no  more  of 
that.  I  am  not  speaking  of  mysetf,  Trotwood,  but  of 
her  mother,  and  of  her.  If  I  give  yoa  any  clew  to 
what  I  am,  or  to  what  I  have  been,  yoa  will  unravel 
it,  I  know.  What  Agnes  is,  I  need  not  say.  I  have 
always  read  something  of  her  poor  mother's  story,  in  her 
eharaeter;  and  so  I  tell  it  you  to-night,  when  we  three 
are  again  together,  after  such  great  changes.  I  have 
told  it  all." 

His  bowed  head,  and  her  angel  face  and  filial  duty, 
derirotl  a  more  pathetic  meaning  from  it  than  tbey  had 
liad  before.  If  I  had  wanted  anything  by.  which  to  mark 
this  night  of  our  reunion,  I  should  have  found  it  in  this. 

Agnes  rose  up  from  her  father's  side,  betore  long ;  and 
going  softly  to  her  piano,  played  ROme  of  the  old  airs  to 
which  we  had  often  listened  in  that  place. 
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^Have  jou  imj  intention   of  going   awaj  tgain?' 
Agnes  asked  me^  as  I  was  standing  bjr, 

^Wfaat  does  xiij  Bister  saj  to  that?^ 

"I  hope  not," 

''  Th^.  I  have  no  such  intention,  Agnes." 

'^  I  think  70U  ought  not,  Trotwood^  since  70a  ask  ne^' 
she  said,  miklly.  *^Your  growing  reputation  and  sueom 
enlarge  jour  pdwer  of  doing  good  ;  aod  if  I  could  spvt 
my  brother,"  with  her  eyes  upon  otie,  ^  perhaps  the  tiiss 
Gouid  not** 

^  What  I  am,  you  have  made  me,  Agnes.  You  shosU 
know  best" 

'^  /made  you,  TVotwood  ?  " 

"  Yes !  Agn^s,  my  dear  girl  1 "  I  said,  bending  oter 
her.  ^  I  tried  to  tell  you,  when  we  met  to-day,  some- 
thing that  has  been  in  my  thoughts  mtice  Dora  died. 
You  reihember,  when  you  came  down  to  me  in  our 
Tittle  room  •—  pointing  upward,  Agnes  ?  " 

<*0h,  Trotwodd!"  she  returned,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  **  So  loving,  so  confiding,  and  so  yoot^ !  Osn 
I  ever  forget?" 

^  As  you  were  liien,  my  sister,  I  have  oflen  thought 
since,  you  have  ever  been  to  mew  Ever  pointing  up- 
ward. Agues;  ever  leading  me  to  something  better; 
ever  directing  me  to  higher  things  I " 

She  only  shook  her  head ;  through  her  tears  I  saw 
the  sam^  sad  quiet  smile. 

*^  And  I  am  80  grateful  to  you  for  it,  Agnes,  so  booiMl 
to  you,  that  there  is  00  name  for  the  affection  of  m^ 
heart.  I  want  you  td  know,  yet  don't  know  how  to  tell 
you,  that  all  my  life  long  I  shall  lock  up  to  you,  and  be 
guided  by  you,  as  I  have  been  through  the  darkness  that 
is  past     Whatever  betides,  whatever  new  ties  you  roaj 
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rorm,  whatever  chiinges  maj  oome  between  ns,  I  shnll 
ilways  look  to  joa,  and  love  you,  as  I  do  now,  and  bare 
always  done.  You  will  alwaya  be  my  solace  and  my 
resource  as  you  hare  always  been.  Until  I  die,  my 
dearest  sister,  I  shall  see  you  always  befiM«  me,  pointing 
upward)'^ 

8fa«  put  ber  band  in  mine,  and  to!d  me  she  was  proud 
of  me,  aad  of  what  I  said ;  alrtKwgb  I  pTatsed  ber  rery 
far  beyond  her  worth.  Then  sbe  went  bo  eofUy  play- 
iug,  but  without  'Kmovmg  her  eyes  from  me. 

"  Do  yon  know,  what  I  have  beard  to-night,  Agnes," 
said  I,  "  strangely  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  feeling  with 
whicii  I  regarded  you  when  I  saw  you  first — with  which 
I  sat  beside  you  in  my  rough  school-days  i  " 

**  You  knew  I  bad  no  molher,"  she  replied  with  a 
smile,  "and  felt  kindly  towards  me." 

"  More  than  that,  Agnes  I  knew,  almost  as  if  I  bad 
known  this  story,  that  there  was  something  inexplicably 
gentle  and  sonened,  surrounding  yon ;  something  that 
might  have  been  sorrowful  in  some  one  else  (as  I  can 
now  understand  it  was),  but  was  not  so  in  you." 

Sbe  soflly  played  on,  looking  at  me  still. 

"  Will  yon  laugh   at  my  cherishing  such  fancies,  Ag- 

-No!" 

"  Or  at  my  saying  that  I  really  believe  I  felt,  even 
then,  that  you  could  be  faithfully  affectionate  against  all 
discouragement,  and  never  oeaae  to  be  so,  until  you  cease 
to  live  ?  —  Will  you  laugh  at  such  a  dream  ?  " 
«  Oh,  no  !     Oh,  no  1  " 

For  an  instant,  a  distressful  shadow  crossed  her  face  j 
kut,  even  in  the  start  it  gave  me,  it  was  gone;  and  sbe 
was  playing  on,  and  looking  at  me  with  ^ter  own  calm 
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As  I  rode  back  in  the  lonely  night,  the  wind  going  hj 
me  like  a  restless  memory,  I  thought  of  this,  and  feared 
she  was  not  happy*  /  was  not  happy  ;  but,  thus  far,  I 
bad  faithfully  set  the  seal  upon  the  Past,  and,  thinking 
of  her,  pointing  upward,  thought  of  her  as  pointing  to 
that  sky  above  me,  where,  in  the  mystery  to  oome,  I 
might  yet  love  her  with  a  love  unknown  on  earth,  and 
tell  her  what  the  strife  had  been  within  me  when  I  knd 
her  here. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 
I  AH  feHowif  TWO  nmKESTina  pnntKKTS. 

Fob  11  time  —  at  all  erenta  until  tay  book  ahotild  ba 
completed,  whicb  would  be  the  worik  of  aeveral  monlhi 
■— '  I  took  up  my  abode  in  mj  aunt's  bouM  at  Dover ; 
and  there,  sitting  in  llie  window  from  whkh  I  had  looked 
out  at  the  moon  npon  the  sea,  when  that  roof  first  gave 
me  shelter,  I  qaietlj  pursned  mj  task. 

In  pursuance  of  my  inlcDtion  of  referring  to  my  own 
fictioDB  onlj  when  their  course  ibouU  incidentallj'  con- 
nect itself  with  the  progrras  of  mj  Btarj,  I  do  not  enter 
oD  the  asjwrations,  the  delights,  anxieties,  and  triampbs 
of  mj  art  That  I  truly  devoted  myself  to  it  with  my 
strongest  eame«tnes«,  and  bestowed  upon  it  every  energy 
of  my  Goal,  1  have  already  said.  If  the  boc^  I  have 
written  be  of  any  worth,  tbey  will  (apply  the  resL  I 
shall  otherwise  have  written  to  poor  parpoM,  and  the 
rest  will  be  of  interest  U  no  oaa. 

Occasionally  I  went  to  London  ;  to  lose  myielf  in  the 
swarm  of  life  there,  or  to  consult  with  Traddles  on  some 
business  point.  He  had  managed  fbr  me,  in  ray  absence, 
with  the  soundest  judgment;  and  my  worldly  affairs 
were  prospering.  As  ray  notoriety  began  to  bring  upon 
me  an  enormous  quantity  of  letters  from  people  of  whom 
t  had  no  knowledge  —  chiefly  about  ootbiog,  and  ex- 
tremely difiBcult  to  answer  —  I  agreed  with  Traddlea  to 
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have  mj  name  painted  up  on  his  door.  There,  the  <fe> 
voted  postman  on  that  beat  delivered  busheb  of  ktten 
for  me ;  and  there,  at  intervals,  I  labored  throagfa  them, 
like  a  Home  Secretary  of  State  without  the  salary. 

Among  this  correspondence,  there  dropped  in,  cTcry 
DOW  and  then,  an  obliging  proposal  from  one  of  the 
numerous  outsiders  always  lurking  about  the  Commons, 
lo  practise  under  cover  of  my  name  (if  I  would  take  the 
necessary  steps  remaining  to  make  a  proctor  of  myself), 
and  pay  me  a  percentage  oo  the  profits.  But  I  dedined 
these  offers  i  being  already  aware  that  there  were  plea^ 
of  such  covert  practitionera  in  existence,  and  consider- 
ilig  the  Commons  quite  bad  enough,  without  my  doiog 
anything  to  make  it  worse. 

The  girls  had  gone  home,  when  my  name  barst  into 
bloom  on  Traddles's  door ;  and  the  sharp  boy  looked,  ill 
day^  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  Sopliy,  abut  op  in  i 
back  room,  glancing  down  from  her  work  into  a  sootj 
little  strip  of  garden  with  a  pump  in  it.  But,  there  I 
always  found  her,  the  same  bright  housewife ;  often 
humming  her  Devonshire  ballads  when  no  strange  ibot 
was  coming  up  the  stairs,  and  bkmting  tiie  sharp  boy  in 
hb  official  closet  with  melody. 

I  wondered,  at  first,  why  I  so  often  found  Sophy  writ- 
ing in  a  copy-book ;  and  why  she  always  shut  it  up  when 
I  appeared,  and  hurried  it  into  the  table-drawer.  Bat 
(he  secret  soon  came  oat.  One  day,  Traddles  (who  had 
jpst  oome  home  through  the  drizzling  sleet  from  Court) 
took  a  paper  out  of  his  desk,  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  that  handwriting? 

^'  Oh,  dan'e  Tom  I "  cried  Sof^y,  wbo  was  warming 
hit  slippers  before  the  fire. 
''My    dear,'*   returned    Tom,    in    a    delighted    state, 
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"  wh;  Dot  t     Whmt  do  jod  aaj  to  that  writing,  Ci>|-|m-i> 

"  It's  eztraordinuilj  legal  aitd  fbnDal,"  nid  L  "  1 
don't  think  I  ever  mw  audi  &  tl'tff  band." 

"  Not  like  a  lady's  band,  is  it  ?  "  ^aid  Tnidd1«f>. 
,      "  A  ladj'j  I  "  I  repeated.     -*  Bricks  and   mortar  are 
noore  like  a  ladj's  band  1 " 

Traddles  broke  into  a  rapturooa  laugk,  and  infbnm-d 
me  that  it  was  Sophy's  writing  ;  tbat  Sophy  had  vowmI 
and  declared  he  would  need  a  copying-olerk  aoon,  iiiid 
she  would  be  that  clerk ;  that  tthe  had  acquired  thM 
hand  Troni  a  patlem  ;  and  that  ahe  could  throw  off—  I 
forget  bow  many  iblioa  an  hour.  Sophy  wu  very  rtiiiuli 
confused  by  my  being  told  all  this,  and  said  thnt  whm 
"  Tom  "  was  mnde  a  judge  be  wouldn't  be  ra  ready  to 
proclaim  it.  Which  "  Tom  "  denied  )  averring  thai  be 
should  always  be  equally  proud  of  il,  under  all  oircum- 
fitancea. 

"  What  a  thoroughly  good  and  charming  wife  ibe  ■■, 
my  dear  Traddles ! "  said  I,  when  she  had  gone  awayt 
laughing. 

"  My  dear  CopperfieM,"  relumed  Traddles,  **  she  in, 
without  any  ezceplJon,  the  dearest  girl  I  The  way  iihe 
manages  this  place ;  her  punctuality,  domestic  knowt 
edge,  economy,  and  order;  her  cheerfalness,  CopptT' 
Beld!" 

"  Indeed,  you  have  reason  to  commend  her  I  "  I  r«' 
turned.  "  You  are  a  happy  fellow.  I  believe  yon  make 
yourselvei',  and  each  other,  two  of  the  bappteal  people 
in  ihe  world." 

"  I  am  sure  we  are  two  of  (lie  happtetl  people,"  m- 
lampd  Traddles.  "  I  admit  lliat,  al  all  evi-nfs.  BImw 
my  sool,  wbes  I  «ee  ber  getting  ap  by  cnndle-ligbt  9U 
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these  dark  mornings,  busying  herself  in  the  daj's  ar- 
rangements, going  out  to  market  before  the  clerks  come 
into  the  Inn,  caring  for  no  weather,  devising  the  most 
capital  little  dinners  out  of  the  plainest  materials,  male- 
ing  puddings  and  pies,  keeping  everything  in  its  right  . 
place,  always  so  neat  and  ornamental  herself,  sitting  up 
at  night  with  me  if  it's  ever  so  late,  sweet-tempered  and 
encouraging  always,  and  all  for  me,  I  positively  some- 
times can't  believe  it,  Copperfield !  " 

He  was  tender  of  the  very  slippers  she  had  been 
warming,  as  he  put  them  on,  and  stretched  his  feet 
enjoyingly  upon  the  fender. 

^  I  positively  sometimes  can't  believe  it,"  said  Trad- 
dies.  **  Then,  our  pleasures  !  Dear  me,  they  are  inex- 
pensive, but  they  are  quite  wonderful  I  When  we  are 
at  home  here,  of  an  evening,  and  shut  the  outer  door, 
and  draw  those  curtains  —  which  she  made  —  where 
could  we  be  more  snug?  When  it's  fine,  and  we  go 
out  for  a  walk  in  the  evening,  the  streets  abound  in  en- 
joyment for  us.  We  look  into  the  glittering  windows  of 
the  jewellers'  shops ;  and  I  show  Sophy  which  of  the 
diamond-eyed  sei-pents,  coiled  up  on  white  satin  rising 
grounds,  I  would  give  her  if  I  could  afford  it;  and 
Sophy  shows  me  which  of  the  gold  watches  that  are 
capped  and  jewelled  and  engine-turned,  and  possessed 
of  the  horizontal  lever-escape-movement,  and  all  sorts 
of  things,  she  would  buy  for  me  if  she  could  afford  it ; 
and  we  pick  out  the  spoons  and  forks,  fish-slices,  butter- 
knives,  and  sugar-tongs,  we  should  both  prefer  if  we 
could  both  afibrd  it ;  and  really  we  go  away  as  if  we  had 
got  tliem  I  Then,  when  we  stroll  into  the  squares,  and 
grc^at  streets,  and  see  a  house  to  let,  sometimes  w^e  look 
up  at  it,  and  say,  how  would  that  do,  if  I  was  made  a 
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judge?  And  we  parcel  it  out  —  such  a  room  for  ns, 
■Dch  rooms  for  the  girls,  and  so  forth  ;  until  we  settle  to 
oar  Hiliefaction  that  it  would  do,  or  it  wouldn't  do,  as  the 
CHse  may  be.  Sometimes,  we  go  at  half-price  to  the  pit 
of  the  theatre  —  the  very  smell  of  which  is  cheap,  in 
my  opinion,  at  the  money  —  and  there  we  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  play :  which  Sophy  believes  every  word  of, 
and  so  do  I.  In  wslking  home,  perhaps  we  buy  a  litllo 
IhI  of  something  at  a  oook's-ehop,  or  a  little  lobster  at 
the  fishmonger's,  and  bring  it  here,  and  make  a  splen- 
did supper,  chatting  about  what  we  hnve  seen.  Now, 
you  know,  Copperfield,  if  I  was  Lord  Chancellor,  we 
couldn't  do  this ! " 

"  Tou  would  do  something,  whatever  yon  were,  my 
dear  Trsddles,"  thought  I,  "that  would  be  pleasant  and 
amiable  1  And  by  the  way,"  I  said  aloud,  "  I  suppose 
you  never  draw  any  skeletons   now  ? " 

"Beally,"  replied  Traddles,  laughing,  and  reddening, 
"  I  can't  wholly  deny  that  I  do,  my  dear  Copperfield. 
For,  being  in  one  of  the  back  rows  of  the  King's  Bench 
the  other  day,  with  a  pen  in  band,  the  fancy  came  into 
my  head  to  try  how  I  had  preserved  that  accomplish- 
ment. And  I  am  afraid  there's  a  skeloton  —  in  a  wig 
—  on  the  ledge  of  the  desk." 

Afler  we  had  both  laughed  heartily,  Traddlesi  wound 
op  by  looking  with  a  smile  at  the  fire,  and  saying,  in 
hie  forgiving  way,  "Old   Creakle!" 

"  I  have  n  letter  from  that  old  —  Rascal  here,"  said 
I.  For  I  never  was  less  disposed  to  foi^ve  him  the 
way  lie  used  to  hatter  Traddles,  than  when  I  mw  Trad* 
dies  so  ready  (o  forgive  him  himself. 

"  From  Creaklu  the  schoolmaster  ?"  exclaimed  Trad- 
dles.    "No  I' 
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^  Among  the  pen$ons  who  are  attracted  to  me  in  mjf 
rising  fame  ard  fortune,**  said  I,  looking  over  my  let- 
ters, ^  and  who  discover  that  thej  were  always  mocfa 
attached  to  me,  is  the  self-same  Creakle.  He  is  not  a 
schoolmaster  now,  Traddles.  He  is  retired.  He  is  a 
Middlesex  Magistrate." 

I  thought  Traddles  might  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  bat 
he  was  not  so  at  alL 

"How  do  jou  suppose  he  comes  to  be  a  Middlesei 
Magistrate?'*  said  L 

^  Oh  dear  me !  "  replied  Traddles,  ^  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  answer  that  question.  Perhaps  he  voted  for 
somebody,  or  lent  money  to  somebody,  or  bought  some- 
thing of  somebody,  or  otherwise  obliged  somebody,  or 
jobbed  for  somebody,  who  knew  somebody  who  got  the 
lieutenant  of  the  county  to  nominate  him  for  the  com- 
mission.** 

"  On  the  commission  he  is,  at  any  rate,**  said  L  '*  And 
he  writes  to  me  here,  that  he  will  be  glad  to  show  me, 
in  operation,  the  only  true  system  of  prison  discipline ; 
the  only  unchallengeable  way  of  making  sincere  and 
lasting  converts  and  penitents  —  which,  you  know,  is  by 
solitary  confinement     What  do  you  say?" 

'^To  the  system  ?**  inquired  Traddles,  looking  grave. 

"No.  To  my  accepting  the  offisr,  and  your  going 
with  me?" 

"  I  don't  object,"  said  Traddles. 

"  Then  I'll  write  to  say  so.  You  remember  (to  say 
nothing  of  our  treatment)  this  same  Creakle  taming  his 
eon  out  of  doors,  I  suppose,  and  the  Kfe  he  used  to  lead 
bis  wife  and  daughter?" 

«  Perfectly,"  said  Traddles. 

"  Yet,  if  you'W  i^^  \x\&  Vfe^itfcT^  you'U  find    he  is  the 
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tenderesi  of  men  to  prisoners  convicW  of  the  whole 
calendar  of  felonies,"  said  I  j  "  though  I  can't  find  that 
.  his  tendeness  extends  to  any  other  class  of  created 
beings." 

Tniddles  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  was  not  at  all 
surprised.  I  had  not  expected  him  to  be,  and  was  not 
nrprised  mj'self ;  or  my  obserration  of  similar  practical 
Ktires  would  have  been  but  scanty.  We  arranged  the 
time  of  oar  visit,  and  I  wrote  accordinglj  to  Mr.  Creakle 
that  eveniag. 

■  On  the  appointed  day —  I  think  it  was  the  next  day, 
bat  no  matter  —  Traddles  and  I  repaired  to  the  prison 
where  Mr.  Creakle  was  powerful  It  was  an  immense 
and  solid  building,  erected  at  a  vast  expense.  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  as  we  approached  the  gale,  what  an 
uproar  would  have  been  made  in  the  country,  if  any 
delnded  man  had  proposed  to  spend  one  half  the  money 
it  had  cost,  on  the  erection  of  an  industrial  school  for 
the  young,  or  a  house  of  refuge  for  the  deserving  old. 
In  an  office  that  might  have  been  on  the  ground-floor 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  it  was  so  massively  constructed, 
we  were  presented  to  our  old  schoolmaster;  who  waa 
one  of  a  group,  composed  of  two  or  three  of  the  busier 
sort  of  magistrates,  and  some  visitors  they  bad  brought. 
He  received  me,  like  a  man  who  had  formed  my  mind 
in  bygone  years,  and  had  always  loved  me  tenderly. 
Ou  my  Introducing  Traddles,  Mr.  Creakle  expressed. 
In  like  manner,  but  in  an  inferior  degree,  that  he  had 
always  been  Traddles's  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend. 
Our  venerable  instructor  was  a  great  deal  older,  and 
not  improved  in  appearance.  His  face  fffts  as  flery  al 
ever ;  his  eyes  were  as  small,  and  rather  deeper  set 
The  scanty,  wet-looking  gray  hair,  by  yvbicli  I  remem- 
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bered  him,  was  almost  gone ;  and  the  thick  reins  in  his 
bald  head  were  none  the  more  agreeable  to  look  at 

Afler  some  conversation  among  these  gentlemen,  from 
which  I  might  have  supposed  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  to  be  legitimately  taken  into  account  but  thi 
supreme  comfort  of  prisoners,  at  any  expense,  and  noth- 
ng  on  the  wide  earth  to  be  done  outside  prison-doora, 
we  began  our  inspection.  It  being  then  just  dinner-tiiDe, 
we  went,  first  into  the  great  kitchen,  where  every  pris- 
oner's dinner  was  in  course  of  being  set  out  separatelj 
(to  be  handed  to  him  in  his  cell),  with  the  regularity 
and  precision  of  dock-work.  I  said  aside,  to  Traddles, 
that  I  wondered  whether  it  occurred  to  anybody,  that 
there  was  a  striking  contrast  between  these  plentiful 
repasts  of  choice  quality,  and  the  dinners,  not  to  say 
of  paupers,  but  of  soldiers,  sailors,  laborers,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  honest,  working  community ;  of  whom  not 
one  man  in  five  hundred  ever  dined  half  so  well  Bat 
I  learned  that  the  *'  system  "  required  high  living ;  and, 
in  short,  to  dispose  of  the  system,  once  for  all,  I  found 
that  on  that  head  and  on  all  othera,  ^  the  system  **  pat 
an  end  to  all  doubts,  and  disposed  of  all  anomalies.  No- 
body appeared  to  have  the  least  idea  that  there  was  any 
other  system,  but  the  system,  to  be  considered. 

As  we  were  going  through  some  of  the  magnificent 
dnssages,  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Creakle  and  his  friends 
what  were  supposed  to  be  the  main  advantages  of  this 
Il-governing  and  universally  over-riding  system  ?  I 
found  them  to  be  the  perfect  isolation  of  prisoners  — 
BO  that  no  one  man  in  confinement  there,  knew  any- 
thing about  another;  and  the  reduction  of  prisoners  to 
a  wholesome  state  of  mind,  leading  to  sincere  oontritioo 
%nd  repentance. 
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Now,  it  strack  me,  when  we  began  to  visit  individ- 
oals  in  their  cells,  and  to  traverse  the  passages  in 
which  those  ceis  were,  and  to  have  the  manner  of  tlie 
going  to  chapel  and  so  forth,  explained  to  us,  that  there 
was  a  strong  probabilitj  of  the  prisoners  knowing  a  good 
deal  about  each  other,  and  of  their  carrying  on  a  prettj 
complete  system  of  intercourse.  This,  at  th^  time  I 
write,  has  been  proved,  I  believe,  to  be  the  case ;  but, 
as  it  would  have  been  fiat  blasphemy  against  the  sys- 
tem  to  have  hinted  such  a  doubt  then,  I  looked  out  for 
the  penitence  as  diligently  as  I  could. 

And  here  again,  I  had  great  misgivings.  I  found  as 
prevalent  a  fashion  in  the  form  of  the  penitence,  as  I 
had  lefl  outside  in  the  forms  of  the  coats  and  waist- 
coats in  the  windows  of  the  tailors'  shops.  I  found  a 
vast  amount  of  profession,  varying  very  little  in  char- 
acter :  varying  verj  little  (which  I  thought  exceedingly 
suspicious),  even  in  words.  I  found  a  great  many  foxes, 
disparaging  whole  vineyaixl^  of  inaccessible  grapes ;  but 
I  found  very  few  foxes  whom  I  would  have  trusted 
within  reach  of  a  bunch.  Above  all,  I  found  that  the 
most  professing  men  were  the  greatest  objects  of  in- 
terest ;  and  that  their  conceit,  their  vanity,  their  want 
of  excitement,  and  their  love  of  deception  (which  many  of 
them  possessed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  as  their 
histories  showed),  all  prompted  to  these  professions,  and 
were  all  gratified  by  them. 

However,  I  beard  so  repeatedly,  in  the  course  of  our 
goings  to  and  fro,  of  a  certain  Number  Twenty-Seven, 
%«ho  was  the  Favorite,  and  who  really  appeared  to  be 
ki  Model  Prisoner,  that  I  resolved  to  suspend  my  judg- 
ment until  I  should  see  Twenty-Seven.  Twenty-Eighty 
I  understood,  was  also  a  bright  particular  star;  but  it 
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WBS  his  misfortune  to  have  his  glory  a  little  dimmd 
S>j  the  extraordinary  lastre  of  Twenty-Seven.  I  heard 
K>  much  of  Twenty-Seven,  of  his  pious  admonitioas  to 
everybody  around  him,  and  of  the  beautifal  letters  be 
constantly  wrote  to  his  mother  (whom  he  seemed  to 
consider  in  a  very  bad  way),  that  I  became  quite  im- 
patient to'  see  him. 

I  had  to  restrain  my  impatience  for  some  time,  on 
icoount  of  Twenty-Seven  being  reserved  for  a  con- 
eluding  effect.  But,  at  last,  we  came  to  the  door  of 
[lis  cell ;  and  Mr.  Creakle,  looking  through  a  little  hole 
in  it,  reported  to  us,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  admira- 
tion, that  he  was  reading  a  Hymn  Book. 

There  was  such  a  rush  of  heads  immediately,  to  see 
l^umber  Twenty-Seven  reading  his  Hymn  Book,  that 
the  little  hole  was  blodied  up,  six  or  seven  heads  deep. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  Twenty-Seven  in  all  his  purity, 
Mr.  Creakle  directed  the  door  of  the  cell  to  be  un- 
locked and  Twenty-Seven  to  be  invited  out  into  the 
passage.  This  was  done  ;  and  whom  should  Traddles 
and  I  then  behold,  to  our  amazement,  in  this  converted 
Number  Twenty-Seven,  but  Uriah  Heep  I 

He  knew  us  directly;  and  said,  as  he  came  out  — 
with  the  old  writhe, — 

^  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Copperfield  ?  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Traddles  ?  " 

This  recognition  caused  a  general  admiration  in  th 
party.     I  rather  thought  tliat  every  one  was  struck  by 
bis  not  being  proud,  and  taking  notice  of  us. 

*<  Well,  Twenty-Seven,"  said  Mr.  Creakle,  monmfbllj 
idmiring  him.     "  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  ?  * 

**I  am  very  umble,  sir!**  replied  Uriah  Heepw 
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"  Tog  «ro  kIwbts  so,  Twenty-Seven,"  raid  Mr. 
Cre«kle. 

Hera  anodier  gentleman  asked,  mill  f-xtrenie  anxiety : 
*  Are  yon  quite  comfortable  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  thank  yoa,  sir  I "  said  Uriah  Heep,  looking  in 
ibat  dtiection.  "  Far  more  comfortable  here,  than  ev<^r 
I  was  outside.  I  see  my  follies  now,  lir.  Thafa  what 
makes  me  condbrtaUe." 

Several  gentlemen  were  much  a^eted ;  and  a  third 
questioner,  forcing  himself  to  the  front,  inquired  with 
extreme  feeling :  "  How  do  yoa  find  the  beef? " 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Uriah,  glancing  in  the  new 
direction  of  this  v<nce,  "  it  was  tougher  yesterday  than  1 
could  wish  ;  but  it's  my  duty  to  bear.  I  have  committed 
follies,  gentlemen,"  said  Uriah,  looking  round  with  a 
meek  smile,  "and  I  ought  to  bear  the  consequences  with' 
out  repining." 

A  murmur,  partly  of  gratification  at  Twenty- Seven's 
celestial  state  of  mind,  and  partly  of  indignation  against 
the  Contractor  who  had  given  him  any  cause  of  complaint 
(a  note  of  which  was  immediately  made  by  Mr.  Oeakle), 
having  subsided,  Twenty-Seven  stood  in  the  midst  of  us, 
as  if  he  felt  himself  the  principal  object  of  merit  in  a 
highly  meritorious  museum.  1  hat  we,  Ibe  neophyleai, 
might  have  an  excess  of  light  shining  apon  us  all  at 
once,  orders  were  given  to  let  oat  Twenty-Eight. 

I  had  been  so  much  astonished  already,  that  I  only 
ti-tt  a  kind  of  resigned  wander  when  Mr.  Littimer  walked 
inrth,  reading  a  good  book  ! 

"  Twenty-Eight,"  said  a  gentleman  in  spectacles,  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  "  you  complained  last  week,  my  ^ood 
fellow,  of  the  cocoa.     How  has  it  been  since?  " 

"  I  tiiank  you,  sir,"  snid  Mr.  Littimer,  "  jt  has  beec 
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better  made.  If  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so. 
Bir,  I  don't  think  the  milk  which  is  boiled  with  it  id  qaitc 
genuine ;  but  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  there  is  great  adol- 
teration  of  milk,  in  London,  and  that  the  article  in  n 
pnre  state  is  difficult  to  be  obtained." 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  gentleman*  in  spectacles 
backed  his  Twenty-Eight  against  Mr.  Creakle's  Twenty- 
Seven,  for  each  of  them  took  his  own  man  in  hand. 

"  What  is  your  state  of  mind,  Twenty-Eight  ?  *  said 
the  questioner  in  spectacles. 

**I  thank  you,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Littimer;  "I  see 
my  follies  now,  sir.  I  am  a  good  deal  troubled  when  I 
think  of  the  sins  of  my  former  companions,  sir ;  but  I 
trust  they  may  find  forgiveness." 

"You  are  quite  happy  yourself?"  said  the  questioner, 
nodding  encouragement. 

^'I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Lit> 
timer.     "Perfectly  so." 

**  Is  there  anything  at  all  on  your  mind,  now  ?  "  said 
the  questioner.     '*  If  so,  mention  it,  Twenty-Eight" 

**  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Littimer,  without  looking  up,  "  if  my 
eyes  have  not  deceived  me,  there  is  a  gentleman  present 
who  was  acquainted  with  me  in  my  former  life.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  that  gentleman  to  know,  sir,  that  I  attrib- 
ute my  past  follies,  entirely  to  having  lived  a  thought- 
less life  in  the  service  of  young  men ;  and  to  having 
allowed  myself  to  be  led  by  them  into  weaknesse^s  which 
I  had  not  the  strength  to  resist.  I  hope  that  gentleman 
will  take  warning,  sir,  and  will  not  be  offended  at  my 
freedom.  It  is  for  his  good.  I  am  conscious  of  my  own 
past  follies.  I  hope  he  may  repent  of  all  the  wickedness 
and  sin,  to  which  he  has  been  a  party." 

I  observed  that  several  gentlemen  were  shading  theii 
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eyes,  each,  with  ooe  hand,  as  if  they  had  juit  come  kite 
church. 

''This  does  you  credit,  Twenty-Eighty"  returned  the 
questioner.  ^  I  should  haye  expected  it  of  you.  Is  there 
anything  else  ?  ** 

**•  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Litti^ier,  slightly  lifting  up  his 
eyebrows^  but  not  his  eyes,  ^  there  was  a  young  woman 
who  fell  into  dissplute  courses,  that  I  endeavored  to  save, 
sir,  but  could  not  rescue.  I  beg  that  gentleman,  if  he 
has  it  in  his  power,  to  inform  that  young  woman  from 
me  that  I  forgive  her  her  bad  conduct  towards  myself; 
and  that  I  call  her  to  repentance  —  if  he  will  be  so 
good." 

^  I  have  no  doubt,  Twenty-Eight,"  returned  the  ques- 
tioner, ''that  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  feels  very 
strongly  —  as  we  all  must  —  what  you  have  so  properly 
said.     We  will  not  detain  you." 

^  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Littimer.  *^  Grentlemen, 
I  wish  you  a  good-day,  and  hoping  you  and  your  families 
will  also  see  your  wickedness,  and  amend  1 " 

With  this  Number  Twenty-Eight  retired,  afler  a  glance 
between  him  and  Uriah,  as  if  they  were  not  altogether 
unknown  to  each  other,  through  some  medium  of  com- 
munication ;  and  a  murmur  went  round  the  group,  as  his 
door  shut  upon  him,  that  he  was  a  most  respectable  man, 
and  a  beautiful  case. 

^  Now,  Twenty-Seven,**  said  Mr.  Creakle,  entering  on 
a  clear  stage  with  Att.man,  ^  is  there  anything  that  any 
one  can  do  for  you  ?     If  so,  mention  it." 

**  I  would  umbly  ask,  sir,"  returned  Uriah,  with  a  jerk 
of  his  malevolent  head,  ''for  leave  to  write  again  ti 
nother.** 

**  It  shall  certainly  be  granted,"  said  Mr.  Creakle. 
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"  Hunk  you,  air !  I  am  anxioiu  aboot  motbar.  I  am 
ftfraid  she  a'n't  safe." 

Somebodj  incautiously  asked,  what  fircm  ?  But  tben 
was  a  Bcanditlired  whisper  of  "  Hush  !  " 

"  Immortally  safe,  sir,"  returned  Uriah,  writhing  in  the 
direction  of  the  vMce.  "  I  shonld  tiiab  mooter  to  be  gat 
into  my  stato.  I  oever  should  bare  been  got  into  my 
presoDt  state  if  I  hadn't  come  here.  I  wish  mother  bad 
come  here.  It  would  lie  better  for  erwybody,  if  thfj 
got  look  up,  and  was  brought  here." 

This  sentiment  gave  unbounded  satisfaction  —  greater 
satisfaotion,  I   think,  than    anything  that    bad   pasted 

"  Before  I  come  here,"  »id  Uriah,  stealing  a  look  al 
us,  aa  if  he  would  hava  blighted  the  outer  world  to 
which  we  belonged,  if  fae  coald,  "  I  was  given  to  follies ; 
but  now  I  am  sensible  of  my  follies.  There's  a  deal  of 
sin  outside.  There's  a  deal  of  sin  itt  mother.  There's 
noting  but  sin  everywhere — except  here." 

"  You  are  quite  ehanged  ?  "  said  Mr.  Creakte. 

"  Ob  dear,  yee,  sir  I "  cried  tbis  faopenil  penitenL 

"  You  wouldn't  relapse,  if  you  were  going  out  P  "  Baked 
aomebody  else. 

"  Oh  de.«r  no,  sir !  " 

•Weill"  said  Mr.  Creakte,  "this  is  very  gratifying 
You  have  addressed  Mr.  Copperfield,  Twenty-Seven. 
Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  further  to  him  ? " 

"  You  knew  me  a  long  time  before  I  came  here  and 
was  changed,  Mr.  Copperfleld,"  said  Uriah,  looking  at 
nte ;  and  a  more  villanous  look  I  never  saw,  even  on  his 
visage.  "You  knew  me  when,  in  spite  of  my  follies,  I 
was  umble  among  them  that  was  proud,  and  meek  among 
ihein  Ihnt  was  v\o\enl — 'jwi  was  vicdent  to  me  yourself 
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Mr.  Copperfield.  Once,  jou  struck  me  a  blow  in  the 
(ace,  you  know." 

General  commiseration.  Several  indignant  glances 
directed  at  me. 

^  Bat  I  forgive  you,  Mr.  Copperfield,"  said  Uriab, 
Oidiing  Us  forgiving  nature  the  subject  of  a  most  im« 
pious  and  awful  parallel,  which  I  sball  not  record.  **  I 
forgive  everybody.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  bear 
malice.  I  freely  forgive  you,  and  I  hope  you'll  curb 
your  passions  in  future.  I  hope  Mr.  W.  will  repent,  and 
Miss  W.,  and  all  of  that  sinful  lot  You've  been  visited 
with  affliction,  and  I  hope  it  may  do  you  good ;  but  you'd 
better  have  come  here.  Mr.  W.  had  better  have  come 
here,  and  Miss  W.  toa  The  best  wish  I  could  give  you, 
Mr.  Copperfield,  and  give  all  of  you  gentlemen,  is,  that 
yon  could  be  took  up  and  brought  here.  When  I  think 
of  my  past  fdlies,  and  my  present  state,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  best  for  you.  I  pity  all  who  a'n't  brought 
here!" 

He  sneaked  back  into  his  cell,  amidst  a  little  chorus 
of  approbation ;  and  both  Traddles  and  I  experienced  a 
great  relief  when  he  was  locked  in. 

It  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  this  repentance,  that 
I  was  fain  to  ask  what  these  two  men  had  done,  to  be 
there  at  all.  That  appeared  to  be  the  last  thing  about 
which  they  had  anything  to  say.  I  addressed  myself  to 
one  of  the  two  warders,  who,  I  suspected,  from  certain 
latent  indications  in  their  faces,  kjiew  pretty  well  what 
all  this  stir  was  worth. 

'*  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  as  we  walked  along  the  pas- 
nage,  *^  what  felony  was  Number  Twenty-Seven's  last 
foUy'?" 

The  answer  was  that  it  was  a  Bank  case. 
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*■  A  fraud  on  tbe  Bank  of  England  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Fraud,  forgery,  and  conspiracy.  He  anA 
Boroe  others.  He  set  the  others  on.  It  waa  a  deep 
plot  for  a  large  sum.  Sentence,  transportation  for  life. 
Twenty-Seven  was  the  knowingest  bird  of  the  k>t,  and 
had  \ery  nearly  kept  himself  safe  ;  but  not  quite.  Tbs 
Bank  was  just  able  to  pat  salt  upon  his  tail  —  and  on^ 
just" 

"  Do  you  know  Twenty-Eight's  offence  ?  " 

"  Twenty-Eight,"  returned  my  informant,  speaking 
throughout  in  a  low  tone,  and  looking  over  his  shonl- 
der  aa  we  walked  along  the  passage,  to  guard  himself 
from  being  overheard,  in  such  an  unlawful  reference  to 
these  Immaculates,  by  Creakle  and  the  rest ;  "  Twenty- 
Eight  (also  transportation)  got  a  'place,  and  robbed  ■ 
young  master  of  a  matter  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  money  and  valuables,  the  night  befi>re  they 
were  going  abroad.  I  particularly  recollect  bis  case 
from  his  being  took  by  a  dwarf." 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  A  little  woman.    I  have  forgot  her  name.' 

"Not  Mowcber?" 

"That's  it!  He  had  eluded  pursatt,  and  was  going 
to  America  in  a  flaxen  wig  and  whiskers,  and  such  a 
complete  disguise  as  never  you  see  in  all  yonr  bom 
days ;  when  tbe  little  woman,  being  in  Southampton, 
met  him  walking  along  the  street — picked  him  out 
with  her  sharp  eye  in  a  moment  —  ran  betwixt  his 
legs  to  upset  him  —  and  held  on  to  him  Uke  grin 
Death." 

"  Excellent  Miss  Mowcher  I  "  cried  I. 

"  You'd  have  said  so,  if  you  had  seen  her,  standing  on 
R  cbiur  ID  the  Vibaes&-^M^  at  bis  trial,  as  I  did,"  gaid  mj 
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friend.  ^  He  cut  her  face  right  open,  and  pounded  her 
in  the  most  brutal  manner,  when  she  took  him ;  but  she 
never  loosed  her  hold  till  he  was  locked  up.  She  held 
BO  tight  to  him,  in  fact,  that  the  officers  were  obliged  to 
take  *em  both  together.  She  gave  her  evidence  in  the 
gamest  way,  and  was  highly  complimented  by  the 
Bench,  and  cheered  right  home  to  her  lodgings.  She 
Baid  in  Court  that  she'd  have  took  him  single-handed 
(on  account  of  what  she  knew  concerning  him),  if  he 
had  been  Samson.     And  it*8  my  belief  she  would  I  ** 

It  was  mine  too,  and  I  highly  respected  Miss  Mowcher 
for  it. 

We  had  now  seen  all  there  was  to  see.  It  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  represent  to  such  a  man  as  the  Worship- 
ful Mr.  Creakle,  that  Twenty-Seven  and  Twenty-Eight 
were  perfectly  consistent  and  unchanged;  that  exactly 
what  they  were  then,  they  had  always  been ;  that  the 
hypocritical  knaves  were  just  the  subjects  to  make  that 
sort  of  profession  in  such  a  place ;  that  they  knew  iu 
market-value  at  least  as  well  as  we  did,  in  the  imme- 
diate service  it  woukl  do  them  when  they  were  expa- 
triated; in  a  word,  that  it  was  a  rotten,  hollow,  pain- 
fully-suggestive piece  of  business  altogether.  We  lefl 
them  to  their  system  and  themselves,  and  went  home 
wondering. 

^  Perhaps  it's  a  good  thing,  Traddles,"  said  I,  ^  to  have 
an  unsound  Hobby  ridden  hard ;  for  it's  the  sooner  rid- 
den to  death.'' 

""I  hope  80,"  replied  Traddlee. 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 
A  uoHT  eanru  on  mt  vat. 

Tub  year  came  rouod  to  Chrietmae-tinie,  and  I  fnj 
beea  at  home  above  two  months.  I  had  seen  Agaei 
frequentlj.  However  loud  the  general  voice  mig^t  be 
in  giving  me  encouragement,  and  however  fervent  the 
emoUoni  and  endeavors  to  which  it  roused  me,  I  heard 
her  lightest  nord  of  praise  as  I  heard  nothing  else. 

At  least  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  ofiener,  J  rode 
over  there,  and  paaeed  the  evening.  I  o^nallj  rode 
hack  at  night;  for  the  old  nnbappf  sense  was  always 
hovering  about  me  now  —  most  soTTOwfhllf  when  I  left 
her  — and  I  waa  glad  to  be  up  and  oot,  rather  than  wao- 
denng  over  the  past  in  weary  wakefiiloess  or  miserable 
dreams.  I  wore  away  the  longest  part  of  manj  wild 
Bad  nights,  in  those  rides  ;  reviving,  as  I  went,  the 
thoughts  that  had  occupied  me  in  my  long  absence. 

Or,  if  I  were  to  say  rather  that  I  listened  to  the 
echoes  of  those  tbonghts,  I  should  better  expre^  the 
tnith.  They  spoke  to  me  from  aJar  off.  1  had  put 
them  at  a  distance,  and  accepted  my  inevitable  piaech 
When  I  read  to  Agnes  what  I  wroto ;  when  I  saw  bsf 
listening  face ;  moved  her  to  smiles  or  tears  ;  and  heard 
her  cordial  voice  so  earnest  on  the  shadowy  events  of 
that  imaginative  world  in  whii^  I  lived ;  I  thought  what 
■  fate  mine  might  have  been —  but  only  thought  so,  as  1 
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had  thought  afler  I  was  married  to  Dora,  what  I  could 
have  wished  mj  wife  to  be. 

Mj  duty  to  Agnes,  who  bved  me  with  a  love,  which. 
if  I  disquieted,  I  wronged  most  selfishly  and  poorly,  and 
could  never  restore ;  my  matured  assurance  that  I,  wlio 
had  worked  out  my  own  destiny,  and  won  what  I  had 
impetuously  set  my  heart  on,  had  no  right  to  murmur 
and  must  bear ;  comprised  what  I  felt  and  what  I  had 
learned.  But  I  loved  her:  and  now  it  even  became 
some  consolation  to  me,  vaguely  to  conceive  a  distant 
day  when  I  might  blamelessly  avow  it;  when  all  this 
should  be  over;  when  I  could  say  ''Agnes,  so  it  was 
when  I  came  home ;  and  now  I  am  old,  and  I  never  have 
loved  since  I " 

She  did  not  once  show  me  any  change  in  herself. 
What  she  always  had  been  to  me,  she  still  was ;  wholly 
jnaltered. 

Between  my  aunt  and  me  there  had  been  something, 
in  this  connection,  since  the  night  of  my  return,  which  I 
cannot  call  a  restraint,  or  an  avoidance  of  the  subject,  so 
much  as  an  implied  understanding  that  we  thought  of  it 
together,  but  did  not  shape  our  thoughts  into  words. 
Whtm,  according  to  our  old  custom,  we  sat  before  the 
fire  al  night,  we  of^en  fell  into  this  train ;  as  naturally, 
and  "^  consciously  to  each  other,  as  if  we  had  unreserv* 
edlj  said  so.  But  we  preserved  an  unbroken  silence. 
I  believed  that  she  liad  read,  or  partly  read,  my  thoughts 
that  night ;  and  that  she  fnlly  comprehended  why  I  gave 
mine  no  more  distinct  expression. 

This  Christmas-time  being  come,  and  Agnes  having 
reposed  no  new  confidence  in  me,  a  doubt  that  had  sev- 
eral times  arisen  in  my  mind  —  whether  she  could  have 
that  perception  of  the  true  state  of  my  breast,  which 
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restrained  her  wi\ii  the  apprebeaaion  of  giving  me  paik 

—  began  to  oppreaa  me  beavilj.  If  that  were  so,  m] 
BBcri6ce  nas  notbing ;  my  plainest  obligation  to  her  un- 
fulfilled ;  and  everj  poor  action  I  bad  shrunk  from,  1  mi 
bourlj  doing.  I  rewlved  to  set  this  right  bejood  ill 
doubt ;  — if  such  a  barrier  were  between  us,  to  break  it 
down  at  ooco  with  a  determined  baud. 

It  was —  what  lasting  reason  have  I  to  remember  itl 

—  a  oold,  harsh,  winter  day.  There  had  been  mk«, 
Bome  hours  before  ;  and  it  la;,  not  deep,  but  hard-fnuea 
on  the  ground.  Out  at  eea,  beyond  my  window,  ibe 
wind  blew  ruggedly  from  the  north.  I  bad  been  think- 
ing of  it,  sweeping  over  those  mountain  wastes  of  snow 
in  Switzerland,  then  inoecessible  to  any  human  foot; 
and  had  been  speculating  which  was  the  lonelier,  tiKMe 
solitary  regions,  or  a  deserted  oceno. 

"  Biding  to-day,  Trot  ?  "  said  my  aunt,  putting  her 
head  in  at  the  door. 

"  Yee,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  over  to  Caoterimry.  It'i 
a  good  day  for  a  ride." 

"  I  hope  your  horse  may  think  so  too,"  said  my  autit ; 
"but  at  present  he  is  boldiog  down  his  bead  and  his  ears, 
standing  before  the  door  there,  as  if  he  thought  his  stable 
preferable." 

My  aunt,  I  may  observe,  allowed  my  horse  on  the 
forbidden  ground,  but  had  not  at  all  relented  toward  the 
donkeys. 

"  He  will  be  fresh  enough,  presently  I  "  said  L 

"The  ride  will  do  his  maMer  good,  at  all  evenu,"  ol^ 
served  my  aunt,  glancing  at  the  papers  on  my  tidile. 
"  Ab,  child,  you  pass  a  good  many  hours  here  1  I  oevef 
thought,  when  I  used  to  read  books,  what  work  it  was  la 
Krite  theio." 
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''It's  work  enough  to  read  them,  sometimes,*'  I  re- 
tomed.  ''As  to  the  writing,  it  has  its  own  charms^ 
aunt" 

"  Ah  I  I  see ! "  said  my  aunt.  "  Ambition,  love  of 
approbation,  sympathy,  and  much  more,  I  suppose  ? 
Well :  go  along  with  you ! " 

^  Do  yoo  know  anything  more,"  said  I,  standing  com- 
{losedly  before  her — she  had  patted  me  on  the  sbouldcr, 
and  sat  down  in  my  chair,  ."  of  that  attachm^'nt  of 
Agnes?" 

She  looked  up  in  my  &ce  a  little  while,  before  **eply« 
ing: 

"  I  think  I  do,  Trot" 

^  Are  you  confirmed  in  your  impression  i*  "  I  inquired. 

"  I  think  I  am.  Trot" 

She  looked  so  steadfastly  at  me :  with  a  kind  of  doubt, 
or  pity,  or  suspense  in  her  affection :  that  I  summoned 
the  stronger  determination  to  show  her  a  perfectly  cheer- 
ful face. 

"  And  what  is  more.  Trot "  —  said  my  aunt 

"Yes!" 

"  I  think  Agnes  is  going  to  be  married." 

"  God  bless  her  I "  said  I,  cheerfully. 

"God  bless  her!"  said  my  aunt,  "and  her  husband 
too!" 

I  echoed  it,  parted  from  my  aunt,  went  lightly  down- 
ftairs,  mounted,  and  rode  away.  There  was  greater 
rea!$on  than  before  to  do  what  I  had  resolved  to  do. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  wintry  ride!  The  frozen 
particles  of  ice,  brushed  from  the  blades  of  grass  by  the 
wind,  and  borne  across  my  face ;  the  hard  clatter  of  the 
horse's  hoofs,  beating  a  tune  upon  the  ground  ;  the  stiff- 
tilled  soil ;  the  snow-drifl,  lightly  eddying  in  the  chalk- 
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pil  as  the  breeze  ruffled  it ;  Om  smoking  te*Ri  with  ik 
wagoo  of  old  hay,  stopping  to  breathe  on  the  hill-tc^ 
and  shaking  their  bells  musicaU;;  the  whitened  slopef 
and  sweeps  of  Down-land  lying  against  the  dark  ikj,  is 
if  thej  were  drawn  on  a  huge  slate  1 

I  found  Agnes  atone.  The  little  girU  had  gone  to 
their  own~  homes  now,  and  she  was  alone  bj  the  fire, 
reading.  She  ptit  down  her  book  on  seeing  tne  oooe 
tn  1  and  having  welcomed  me  aa  usual,  took  her  work* 
basket  and  sat  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned  windows. 

I  sat  beside  her  on  the  window-seat,  and  we  talked  of 
what  I  was  doing,  and  when  it  would  be  done,  and  of 
the  progress  I  had  made  since  my  last  virit.  Agnes  was 
very  eheerfnl ;  and  latighiagly  predicted  that  I  dioald 
soon  become  too  famous  to  be  talked  to,  on  audi  snbjecta. 

"  So  I  make  the  most  of  the  present  time,  joa  see,' 
said  AgneS)  "and  talk  to  yon  while  I  may." 

As  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  face,  observant  of  her 
work,  she  raised  her  mild  clear  eyes,  and  saw  that  I 
was  lo<^ing  at  her. 

"  You  are  thoughtful  to-day,  Trotwood  I " 

''Agnes,  shall  I  tell  yon  what  about?  I  came  to  tell 
you." 

She  put  a»de  her  work,  as  she  was  used  to  do  when 
we  were  seriously  discussing  anything ;  and  gave  um 
her  whole  attention. 

"My  dear  Agnes,  do  yon  doubt  my  being  tme  to 
you?" 

"No  I  "she  answered,  with  a  look  of  astonishmeoL 

"  Do  yoD  doubt  my  being  wliat  I  always  have  been  i» 
yon?" 

"No I"  she  answered,  as  before. 

**  Do  you  remember  that  I  tried  to  tell  you,  wlien  I 
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(tune  home,  nfaM  a  debt  of  gratitode  I  owed  you,  dearest 
Agoes,  and  how  fervently  I  felt  towards  yon  P  " 
*  I  remember  it,"  abe  said,  genttj,  "  very  well." 
"  Toa  have  a  secret,"  said  L     "  Let   me   share  it| 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  trembled. 

"  I  could  hardly  fail  to  know,  even  if  I  had  not  beard 
—  but  from  other  lips  than  your*,  Agnes,  which  seems 
strange  —  that  there  is  some  cme  upon  whom  you  have 
bestowed  the  treasure  of  your  love.  Do  not  shut  me 
out  of  what  concerns  your  happiness  so  nearly !  If  you 
can  trust  me  as  you  say  you  can,  and  as  I  know  you 
may,  let  me  be  your  friend,  your  brother,  in  this  maUer, 
of  all  others  I " 

With  an  appealing,  ahnost  a  reproachful,  glmce,  she 
rose  from  the  window ;  and  hurryiog  across  the  room  as 
if  without  knowing  where,  put  her  hands  before  ber  face, 
and  burst  into  each  tears  as  smote  me  to  the  heart. 

And  yet  they  awakened  something  in  me,  brii^ing 
promise  to  my  heart.  Without  my  knowing  why,  those 
tears  allied  themselves  with  the  quietly  sod  smile  whioh 
was  so  fixed  in  my  remembrance,  and  shook  ma  more 
with  hope  than  fear  or  sorrow. 

"Agnes I     Sister!     Dearest  1     What  have  I  done  1 " 

"  Let  me  go  away,  Trotwood.  I  am  not  well.  I  am 
not  myself.  I  will  ^»eak  to  you  by  and  by  —  another 
time.  I  will  write  to  you.  Don't  speak  to  me  now. 
Don't!  don't!" 

I  sought  to  recollect  what  she  bfd  said,  when  I  hod 
^>oken  to  ber  on  that  former  night,  of  her  affection 
oeeding  no  return.  It  seemed  a  very  world  that  I  must 
learch  through  in  a  moment. 

"  Agnes,  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so,  and  think  that  ) 
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have  been  ihe  cause.  My  denrest  girl,  dtmrer  to  im 
than  an}>t1iing  in  lire,  ir  yoa  are  unlinppj,  let  me  s\an 
joui  unhappiness.  If  yon  are  in  need  of  help  or  coun^l, 
let  me  try  to  give  it  to  you.  If  yon  have  indeed  a  bur- 
den on  your  heart,  let  me  try  to  lighten  it.  For  wbon 
do  I  live  now,  Agnes,  if  it  is  not  for  you  !" 

«  Oh,  spare  me  I  I  am  not  myself  I  Another  time ! ' 
was  all  I  could  diatingaish. 

Was  it  a  selfish  error  that  was  leading  me  awnj?  Or, 
having  once  a  clew  to  hope,  was  there  something  oper- 
ing  to  me  that  I  had  not  dared  to  think  of? 

"  I  must  say  more.  I  cannot  let  you  leave  me  M ! 
For  Heaven's  sake,  Agnes,  let  us  not  mistake  taeh 
other  after  all  these  years,  and  all  that  has  come  and 
gone  with  them  I  I  must  speak  plainly.  If  you  have 
any  lingering  thought  that  I  could  envy  the  happiness 
you  will  confer  ;  that  I  could  not  resign  you  to  a  dearer 
protector,  of  your  own  choosing ;  that  I  could  not,  from 
my  removed  place,  be  a  contented  witness  of  your  joy ; 
dismiss  it,  for  I  don't  deserve  it  I  I  have  not  sufiered 
quite  in  vain.  You  have  not  taught  me  quite  in  vaiik 
"niere  is  no  alloy  of  self  in  what  I  feel  for  you." 

She  was  qaiet  now.  In  a  little  time,  she  tamed  her 
pale  face  towards  me,  and  said  in  a  tow  voice,  broken 
here  and  there,  but  very  dear, 

"  I  owe  it  to  your  pure  friendship  for  me,  Trotwood  — 
which,  indeed,  1  do  not  doubt  —  to  tell  you,  yon  are  mis- 
taken. I  can  do  no  more.  If  I  have  sometimes,  in  the 
wnirse  of  years,  wanted  help  and  eotrasel,  they  have  come 
to  me.  If  I  have  sometimes  been  unhappy,  Ihe  feeling 
Han  passed  away.  If  I  have  ever  had  a  burden  on  my 
heart,  it  has  been  lightened  for  me.  If  I  have  any 
secnst,  it  is— nooftv  cna-,  and  is  —  not  what  yon  sup- 
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pow.  I  cannot  reveal  it,  or  divide  it.  It  has  lo.ig  been 
mine,  snd  mast  remain  mine.'* 

"  Agnes  I  Slay !  A  nioment  1 " 

She  was  going  awaj,  but  I  detained  her.  I  clasprd 
my  arm  about  her  waist.  "In  the  coane  of  years!" 
"  It  is  not  a  new  one  ! "  New  Ibougbte  and  hopes  were 
whirling  through  mj  mind,  and  all  the  colors  of  my  lite 


"  Dearest  Agnes  I  Whom  I  so  respect  and  honor  — 
whom  I  80  devotedly  love  1  When  I  came  here  to-day, 
I  thought  diat  nothing  coatd  have  wrested  this  confes- 
Hon  from  me.  I  thooght  I  could  have  kept  H  in  my 
bosom  all  our  Uves,  till  we  were  old.  But,  Agnes,  if  I 
have  iodeed  any  new-bom  hope  that  I  may  ever  call 
you  something  more  than  Sister,  widely  different  from 
Sister  I" 

Her  tears  fell  fwt ;  but  they  were  not  like  those  she 
had  kldy  shed,  and  I  sow  my  hope  brighten  in  them. 

"Agnes!  £ver  my  guide,  and  best  support  t  If  yon 
had  been  more  mindful  of  yourself,  and  less  of  me,  when 
we  grew  up  here  together,  I  think  my  heedless  &ncy 
never  would  have  wandered  from  you.  But  you  were 
so  macb  better  than  I,  so  necessary  to  me  in  every 
boyish  hope  and  disappointment,  that  to  bave  you  to 
confide  in,  and  rely  upon  in  ever3rthing,  became  a  second 
nature,  supplanting  for  the  time  the  6nt  and  greater  one 
of  loving  yon  as  I  do  I " 

StiW  weeping,  but  not  sadly  — joyfully  I  And  clasped 
in  my  anus  as  she  had  never  been,  as  I  had  thought  she 
never  was  to  be  1 

"  When  I  loved  Dora  —  fondly,  Agnes,  as  yoo 
toow"— 

"Tee!"  she  cried,  earnestly.    "I  am  glad  to  know 
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"When  I  loTed  ber — eT«a  then,  mj  tore  would  hard 
been  ioconiplete,  withont  jour  ijmpathj.  I  had  it,  aii4 
it  WBB  perfected.  And  when  1  loet  her,  Agitei,  what 
should  I  Lave  been  withont  yoa,  still  I " 

Closer  in  my  arms,  nearer  to  mj  heart,  her  trsMblfag 
hand  upon  my  ehoulder,  her  sweet  «jes  shining  throogh 
her  l«nn,  on  mine  I 

"  I  went  away,  dear  Agnes,  loving  jaa,  I  stayed 
awaj,  loving  you.     I  returned  home,  loving  jou  I " 

And  now,  I  tried  to  tell  her  of  the  strn^le  I  had  had, 
and  the  oonclusioa  I  had  come  to.  I  tried  to  lay  my 
mind  before  her,  truly,  and  entirely.  I  tried  U>  show 
her,  how  I  had  hoped  I  had  come  into  the  beUer  knowl- 
edge of  mjBelf  and  of  her ;  how  I  had  neigaed  myself 
to  what  tliat  better  knowledge  brought ;  and  bow  I  had 
come  there,  even  that  day,  in  my  fidelity  to  this.  If  she 
did  BO  love  me  (I  said)  that  ehe  coald  lake  me  for  her 
husband,  she  could  do  so,  <»  do  dascrving  of  mine,  ex- 
cept upon  the  truth  of  my  love  (or  her,  and  the  trouble 
in  which  it  had  ripened  to  be  what  it  was ;  and  hence 
it  was  that  I  revealed,  it.  And  ohi  Agnes,  area  out  of 
thy  true  eyes,  in  that  same  time,  the  spirk  of  my  child- 
wife  looked  upon  me,  saj^ing  it  was  well ;  and  winning 
me,  through  thee,  to  tendereet  recollection*  of  tiie  Bios 
som  that  had  withered  in  its  bloom  I 

"  I  am  GO  blest,  Trotwood  —  my  heart  is  ao  over- 
diarged  —  but  there  is  one  thing  I  must  say." 

"  Dearest,  what  ?  " 

She  laid  her  gentle  hands  upon  my  sboBldei^  and 
looked  calmly  in  my  face. 

«  Do  you  know,  yet,  what  it  Is  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  to  speculate  on  what  it  ia.  Tell  me,  mj 
lev." 
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"  I  have  loved  yoa  rH  my  life  I " 

Oh,  we  were  happy,  we  were  hxppy  I  Oar  tears  were 
not  for  the  trials  (bers  so  much  the  greater)  through 
which  we  hsd  come  to  he  thus,  bnt  for  the  rapture  of 
being  thus,  Dever  to  be  divided  morel 

We  walked,  that  winter  evening,  in  the  fields  together; 
and  die  blessed  calm  within  ns  seemed  to  be  partaken  by 
the  frosty  air.  The  early  stars  began  to  shine  while  we 
were  lingering  on,  and  looking  up  to  them  we  thanked 
oar  God  fbr  having  guided  ns  to  this  tranquillity. 

We  stood  together  in  the  same  old-fashioned  window 
at  night,  when  the  moon  was  shining ;  Agnes  with  her 
quiet  eyes  raised  op  to  h ;  I  following  her  glance.  Long 
miles  of  road  then  opened  out  before  mj  mind;  and,  toil* 
ing  on,  I  saw  a  ragged  way-worn  boy  forsaken  and  neg- 
lected, who  should  come  to  call  even  the  heart  now  beat- 
ing against  mine,  his  own. 

It  was  oearfy  dinner-time  next  day  when  we  appeared 
before  my  aunL  She  was  up  in  my  study,  Peggotty 
said :  which  it  was  her  pride  to  keep  in  readiness  and 
order  for  me.  We  found  her,  in  her  spectacles,  sitting 
by  the  fire. 

"  Goodness  me  !  "  said  my  aunt,  peering  through  the 
dnsk,  "  who's  this  you're  bringing  home?" 

"  Agnes,"  said  I. 

As  we  had  arranged  to  say  nothing  at  first,  my  aunt 
was  not  a  tittle  discomfited.  She  darted  a  hopeful  glance 
at  me,  when  I  said  "  Agnes ; "  hut  seeing  that  I  looked 
as  usual,  she  took  off  her  spectacles  in  despair,  and  rob- 
bed her  nose  with  them. 

She  greeted   Agnes  heartily,  nevertheless ;  and  we 
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were  soon  in  the  lighted  parlor  down-ataira,  at  dmner. 
Jdj  aunt  put  on  her  spectaclca  twice  or  thrioe,  to  tUe 
another  look  at  me,  but  aa  often  took  them  off  agiin, 
dUappointed,  and  rubbed  her  noae  with  them.  Much  U 
the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Dick,  who  knew  thid  to  be  a  bad 
symplom. 

"  By  the  by,  aunt,"  said  I,  aAer  dinner ;  "  I  hars 
been  speaking  to  Agnes  about  what  joa  told  aie." 

"Then,  Trot,"  said  mj  aunt,  turning  scarlet,  "jou 
did  wrong,  aod  broke  your  promise." 

"  You  are  not  angrjr,  aunt,  I  trust  ?  I  am  sure  70U 
won't  be,  when  jou  learn  that  Agnes  is  not  unbappj  in 
any  attach  meuL" 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  1 "  stdd  my  aunt. 

As  mj  aunt  appeared  to  bo  annoyed,  I  thought  the 
best  way  was  to  cut  her  annoyance  short.  I  took  Agnes 
in  my  arm  to  the  ba<:k  of  her  chair,  and  we  both  leaned 
over  her.  My  aunt  with  one  clap  of  her  hands,  and  one 
look  through  her  spectacles,  immediately  went  into  hys- 
tencs,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  all  my  knowledge  of 
her. 

The  hysterica  called  up  Peggotty.  The  moment  my 
atrot  was  restored,  she  flew  at  Feggotty,  and  calling  her 
a  silly  old  creature,  hugged  her  with  all  her  mighL 
Afler  that,  she  hugged  Mr.  Dick  (who  was  highly  hon- 
ored, but  a  good  deal  surprised) ;  and  after  that,  told 
hem  why.     Then  we  were  all  happy  together. 

I  could  not  discover  whether  my  aunt,  in  her  last 
short  conversation  with  me,  had  fallen  on  a  pioas  fraud, 
or  had  really  mistaken  the  state  of  my  mind.  It  wu 
!luite  enough,  she  said,  that  she  had  told  me  Agnes  was 
going  to  be  married ;  and  that  I  now  knew  better  thao 
4ny  one  how  tiua  \\.  "««&. 
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We  were  married  within  a  fortnight.  IVaddles  and 
Sophy,  aod  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Strong,  were  the  only 
guests  at  our  quiet  wedding.  We  left  them  full  of  joy ; 
and  drove  away  together.  Clasped  in  my  embrace,  I 
held  the  source  of  every  worthy  aspiration  I  bad  ever 
had ;  the  centre  of  myself,  the  circle  of  my  life,  my  own 
my  wife;  my  love  of  whom  was  founded  on  a  rock  ! 

"  Dearest  husband  !  "  said  Agnes.  "  Now  that  I  may 
call  you  by  that  name,  I  have  one  thing  more  to  toll 

"  Let  me  hear  it,  love." 

"It  grows  out  of  the  night  when  Dora  died.  She 
sent  you  for  me." 

"  She  did." 

"  She  told  me  that  she  left  me  something.  Can  yon 
think  what  it  was  ?  " 

I  believed  I  could.  I  drew  the  wife  who  had  so  long 
loved  me,  closer  to  my  side. 

"  She  told  me  that  she  made  a  last  request  to  me,  and 
left  me  a  last  change." 

"  And  it  was  "  — 

"That  only  I  would  occupy  ihia  vacant  place." 

And  Agnes  laid  her  head  opon  my  breast,  and  wept ; 
■nd  I  wept  with  her,  though  we  were  so  happy. 
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CHAPTER  LXm. 

A  ViaiTOB. 

What  I  have  purposed  to  record  ii  nearly  AablMd: 
bal  there  is  yet  an  iDcident  conspicuous  in  mj  memory, 
on  which  it  ofleh  resta  with  delight,  and  without  which 
one  thread  in  the  web  I  have  ipun,  would  have  a  rav- 
elled  end. 

I  had  advanced  in  fame  and  fortune,  my  domestic 
joy  was  perfect,  I  had  been  married  ten  happy  years. 
Agnes  and  I  were  sitting  hy  the  ftre,  in  our  bouse  in 
London,  one  night  in  spring,  and  three  of  our  children 
were  playing  in  the  room,  when  I  was  told  that  a 
Stranger  wished  to  see  me. 

He  had  been  asked  if  he  came  on  business,  and  had 
answered  No;  he  had  come  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
me,  and  had  come  a  long  way.  He  was  an  old  man,  my 
servant  said,  and  looked  like  a  farmer. 

As  this  sounded  mysterious  to  the  children,  and  more- 
over was  like  the  beginning  of  a  favorite  story  Agues 
U5ed  to  tell  them,  introductory  Ic  the  arrival  of  a  wicked 
old  Fairy  in  a  cloak  who  hated  everybody,  it  produced 
(ome  commotion.  One  of  our  boya  laid  bis  bead  in  his 
mother's  lap  to  be  out  of  harm's  way,  and  littJe  Agne« 
(our  eldest  child)  left  her  doll  in  a  chair  to  represent 
ber,  and  thrusl  ouV  ^i«t  \\U1m  V«»f  of  ^Uten  curln  from 
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between  the  wbdow-cartaioB,  to  see  what   hsppeoed 
nezb 

"  Let  btm  come  in  here  I "  said  L 

There  soon  appeared,  pausing  in  the  dark  door-waj  ai 
ho  entered,  a  hale,  gray-haired  old  man.  Little  Agnes, 
attracted  bj  his  looks,  had  run  to  hring  him  in,  and 
had  not  yet  clearly  seen  his  face,  when  my  wife,  starting 
np,  cried  ont  to  rae,  in  a  pleased. and  agitated  voice,  that 
it  was  Mr.  Peggotty ! 

It  teat  Vt.  Peggotty.  An  old  man  now,  but  in  a 
ruddy,  hearty,  strtoig  oM  age.  When  onr  first  emotion 
was  over,  and  he  sat  before  the  Sre  with  the  children  on 
his  kneee,  and  the  blase  shining  on  bis  fiwe,  he  lotted, 
to  me,  as  vigorous  and  robust,  withal  as  haodaome,  an' 
old  man,  as  ever  I  had  seen. 

"Mas'r  Davy,"  said  he.  And  the  old  name  in  the 
old  tone  fell  so  naturally  on  my  esrl  "Has'r  Davy, 
'tis  a  joyful  hour  ss  I  see  you,  onoe  more  'long  with 
your  owa  trew  wife  1 " 

"  A  joyful  hour  indeed,  old  friend  I "  cried  I. 

"  And  theae  heer  pretty  ones,"  said  Mr.  Pe^;ott/. 
"To  look  at  these  heer  flowere.  Why,  Has'r  Dary, 
you  was  hut  the  beighth  of  the  littlest  of  these,  when 
I  first  see  you  1  When  Emiy  wom't  no  bigger,  and 
our  poor  lad  were  btil  a  lad ! " 

"  Time  has  dianged  me  more  than  it  has  changed 
you  sinoe  then,"  said  I.  "  But  let  these  dear  rogues  go 
t»  bed ;  and  as  no  house  in  England  but  this  must  hold 
you,  tell  me  where  to  send  for  your  luggage  (is  the  old 
black  bag  among  it,  that  went  »o  far,  I  wonder !),  and 
Ihen,  over  s  gloss  of  Yarmouth  grog,  we  will  have  the 
tidings  of  ten  years  I  " 

"Are  you  alone?"  asked  Agnes. 
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"Yes,  ma'aoi,"  ba  said,  kianng  her  hand,  "qo'ita 
alono." 

We  sat  him  betveen  us,  not  knowing  how  to  give  bin 
welcome  enough ;  and  as  I  began  to  Uaten  to  hit  oU 
lamUiar  voice.  I  could  have  fancied  be  was  atill  pursa- 
iag  his  long  journey  in  search  of  bis  darling  niece. 

"It's  amort  of  water,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "fur  to 
oome  across,  and  oa'j  eUj  a  matter  of  fower  weeks.  Bnl 
water  ('specially  when  'Lis  salt)  cornea  nat'ral  to  me;  and 
friends  is  dear,  and  I  am  beer.  —  Which  is  Terse,"  said 
Ur.  Peggotty,  surprised  to  find  it  out,  **  thou^  I  hadn't 
such  inteutions." 

"  Are  you  going  back  those  many  thousand  miles,  h 
soon  ?  "  asked  Agnes. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  he  returned.  "  I  giv  the  promise  to 
Em'ly,  afore  I  come  away.  You  see,  I  doen't  grow 
younger  as  the  years  comes  round,  and  if  I  bado't  sailed 
as  'twas,  most  like  I  shouldn't  never  have  done't-  And 
it's  alius  been  on  my  mind,  as  I  muit  come  and  see 
Mas'r  Davy  and  your  own  aweet  blooming  self,  in  your 
wedded  happiness,  afore  I  got  to  be  loo  old." 

He  looked  at  ua,  as  if  he  could  never  feast  his  eye* 
on  us  suffidently.  Agnes  laughingly  put  back  soma 
scattered  locks  of  his  gray  hair,  that  be  might  see  us 

"And  now  tell  ns,"  said  I,  " everylliing  relating  to 
your  fortunes." 

"  Our  fortuns,  UasV  Davy,"  he  r^oined,  "  is  aotm  told. 
We  haven't  fared  nobows,  but  fared  to  thrive.  We'va 
alius  thrived.  We've  worked  as  we  ought  to't,  and  may- 
be we  lived  a  leetle  hard  at  first  or  so,  but  we  bar* 
■llua  thrived.  What  with  sheep-fanning,  and  what  with 
tteck-farming,  «.u&  v^nL  ^iUi  one  thing  and  what  with 
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t'other,  we  are  as  well  to  do,  as  well  could  be.  Theer'a 
been  kiender  a  blessbg  fell  upon  us,"  said  Mr.  Peg< 
gottj,  reverentially  inclining  his  head,  ^  and  we've  done 
nowt  but  prosper.  That  is,  in  the  long  run.  If  not 
yesterday,  why  then  to-day.  If  not  to-day,  why  then 
to-morrow." 

**  And  Emily  ? "  said  Agnes  and  I,  both  together. 

^  £m*ly,"  said  he,  **arter  you  left  her,  ma'aov — and 
I  never  heerd  her  saying  of  her  prayers  at  night,  t'other 
side  the  canvas  screen,  when  we  was  settled  in  the  Bush, 
but  what  I  heerd  your  name  —  and  arter  she  and  me 
lost  sight  of  Mas'r  Davy,  that  theer  shining  sundown 
—  was  that  low,  at  first,  that,  if  she  had  know'd  then 
what  Mas'r  Davy  kep  from  us  so  kind  and  thowtful, 
'tis  my  opinion  she'd  have  drooped  away.  But  theor 
was  some  poor  folks  aboard  as  had  illness  among  'em, 
and  she  took  care  of  them;  and  theer  was  the  children  in 
our  company,  and  she  took  care  of  them  ;  and  so  she  got 
to  be  busy,  and  to  be  doing  good,  and  that  helped  her.*' 

<"  When  did  she  first  hear  of  it  ? "  I  asked. 

^  I  kep  it  from  her  arter  I  heerd  on't,"  said  Mr.  Peg- 
gotty,  '*  going  on  nigh  a  year.  We  was  living  then  in 
a  solitary  place,  but  among  the  beautifullest  trees,  and 
with  the  roses  a-covering  our  Beein  to  the  roof.  Theer 
come  along  one  day,  when  I  was  out  a-working  on  the 
land,  a  traveller  from  our  own  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  ia 
England  (I  don't  rightly  mind  which),  and  of  course 
we  took  him  in,  and  giv  him  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
made  him  welcome.  We  all  do  that,  all  the  colony 
over.  He'd  got  an  old  newspaper  with  him,  and  some 
other  account  in  print  of  the  storm.  That's  how  she 
know'd  it.  When  I  come  home  at  night,  I  found  she 
know'd  it-" 
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He  dropped  his  voice  as  he  said  these  words,  and  the 
gravity  I  EO  well  remembered  overspread  his  fvx. 

"  Did  it  change  her  much  ?  "  we  asked. 

"Ay,  Tor  a  good  long  time,"  he  said,  shaking  bis  head, 
"  if  not  to  this  present  hour.  But  I  think  the  solitoode 
d<me  her  good.  And  she  had  a  deal  to  mind  in  the 
way  of  poultry  and  the  like,  and  minded  of  it,  and  com« 
throughi  I  wonder,"  be  said  tiioughtfully,  "  if  yon  coold 
see  my  Em'ly  now,  Maa'r  Davy,  whether  you'd  know 
her!" 

"Is  she  so  altered?"  I  inquired. 

"I  doen't  know.  I  see  her  ev'ry  day,  and  doen't 
know ;  hot,  odd-times,  I  have  thewt  so.  A  slight  6gnre," 
said  Hr.  Peggotty,  looking  at  the  fire,  "  kiender  worn  j 
soft,  sorrowful,  blue  eyes  ;  a  delkate  l^ce  ;  a  pritty  head, 
leaning  a  little  down ;  a  quiet  vmce  and  way  —  Ijmid 
a'most     That's  Em'ly  I" 

We  silently  observed  him  as  be  sat,  still  looking  al 
the  fire. 

"Some  thinks,"  he  said,  "as  her  affection  was  ill- 
Destowed  ;  some,  as  her  marriage  was  broke  off  by  death. 
No  one  knows  how  'tis.  She  might  have  married  well 
a  mort  of  limes,  *  but,  uncle,'  she  says  to  me,  '  that's 
gone  forever.'  Cheerful  along  with  me;  retired  when 
others  is  by ;  fond  of  going  any  distance  fur  t«  teach 
a  child,  or  Air  to  tend  a  sick  person,  or  fur  to  do  some 
kindnesi?  low'rds  a  young  girl's  wedding  (and  she's  done 
H  many,  but  has  never  seen  one) ;  fondly  loving  of  her 
uncle ;  patient ;  liked  by  young  and  old ;  sowt  out  by 
■II  that  has  any  trouble.     That's  Ernly!" 

He  drew  his  hand  across  hn  face,  and  with  ■  half 
■oppressed  sigh  k>oked  up  from  the  fire. 

**  Is  Mart\wi  "K\tt»  -jott  ■^(ft.^'"  \  ^&.<(^ 
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''Mulba,"  be  replied,  "got  mnrried,  Mas'r  Davy,  in 
tbe  second  year.  A  young  man,  a  farm-laborer,  m 
oome  by  ns  on  his  way  to  market  with  bis  mas'r's  draya 

—  a  jouroey  of  over  five  hundred  mile,  iheer  and  back 

—  made  offers  fur  to  take  her  fur  his  wife  (wiv«s  is 
?ery  scarce  theer),  and  then  to  set  up  fur  their  two 
selves  in  the  Bush.  She  spoke  to  me  fur  to  tell  him 
her  trew  story.  I  did.  They  was  married,  and  they 
live  fowet  hundred  mile  away  TrtHU  any  voioes  but  their 
own  and  the  singing-birds." 

"Mrs.  Gummidge?"  I  suggealed. 

Jt  was  a  pleasant  key  to  (ouch,  for  Mr.  Feggotty 
suddenly  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  rubbed  his 
hands  np  and  down  hie  legs,  as  he  had  been  accuS' 
tomed  to  do  when  he  enjoyed  himself  in  the  long-ship- 
wrecked boat. 

"  Would  you  believe  it  I "  he  said.  "  Why,  Bomeun 
even  made  offers  fur  to  marry  her  I  If  a  ship's  cook 
that  was  turning  settler,  Mas'r  Davy,  didn't  make  offer* 
fur  to  marry  Missin  Gummidge,  I'm  Gormed — and  I 
can't  say  no  fairer  than  that  I  " 

I  never  saw  Agnes  laugh  so.  This  sudden  ecstasy 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Peggotty  was  80  delightful  to  her, 
that  she  could  not  leave  off  laughing ;  and  the  more 
she  laughed  the  more  she  made  me  laugh,  and  the 
greater  Mr.  Peggotty's  ecstasy  became,  and  the  more 
he  rubbed  his  legs. 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Gummidge  say  ?  "  I  asked,  when 
I  was  grave  enough. 

"  If  yoa'll  believe  me,"  returned  Mr.  Peggotty, 
■  MiA:<is  Gummidge,  'stead  of  saying  '  thank  you,  I  m 
much  obleeged  to  you,  I  n'n't  a-going  fiir  to  change  my 
condition  at  my  time  of  life,'  up'd  with  a  bucket  «s  »&< 
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nUnding  by,  luid  laid  it  over  that  tbeer  sbip's-<!Wik'« 
bead  till  he  sting  oat  fur  help,  and  I  went  in  and  ru- 
kied  of  him." 

Mr.  Peggotty  bnrat  into  a  great  roar  of  laogfater.  iiul 
Agnea  and  I  both  kept  him  company. 

**  Bat  I  must  say  this  for  the  good  ereetor,"  be  re- 
lumed, wiping  bis  face  when  we  were  quite  exhausted: 
"ghe  has  been  all  she  said  she'd  be  to  us,  and  more. 
She's  the  willingest,  the  treweat,  the  honestest-be1|iing 
woman,  Mas'r  Davy,  as  ever  draw'd  the  breath  of  life. 
I  have  never  know'd  ber  to  be  lone  and  lorn,  for  a 
single  minute,  not  even  when  the  colony  was  all  afore 
us,  and  we  was  new  to  it.  And  thinking  of  the  old 
'un  is  a  thing  she  never  done,  I  do  assure  jon,  since 
she  left  England  !  " 

"  Now,  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Uicawber,"  said  L  "He 
has  paid  off  every  obligation  be  incurred  faere  —  even 
to  Traddles's  bill,  you  remember,  my  dear  Agnes  —  and 
therefore  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  doing 
well.     But  what  is  the  latest  news  of  him  ?  " 

Mr.  Peg^tty,  with  a  smile,  put  his  band  in  his 
breast-pocket,  and  produced  a  flat-folded,  paper  paro^L 
fh)m  which  he  took  out,  with  much  care,  a  little  odd- 
looking  new.s  paper. 

"  You  are  to  unnerstan',  Has'r  Davy,"  said  he,  "  as 
we  have  left  the  Bush  now,  being  so  well  to  do ;  am! 
have  gone  right  away  round  to  Port  Middlebay  Har- 
bor, wheer  theer's  what  we  call  a  town." 

"  Mr.  Micawber  was  in  the  Bush  near  you  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Bless  you,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Peggotty,  "  and  turned  to. 
with  a  will.  I  never  wish  to  meet  a  better  geo'l'man 
for  turning  to,  with  a  will.  I've  seen  that  theer  bald 
head  of  his,  a-pera^\r\T\^  to  ft\e.  »4tv,>&wS\  D•.TY^  till 
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I  a'most  tliowt  it  would  bare  melted  away.  And  uoit 
bo's  a  magiatrale." 

"  A  Magistrate,  eb  ?  "  said  I. 

Mr.  Peggotty  pointed  to  a  certain  paragraph  in  tho 
newspaper,  where  I  read  aloud  as  foUowB,  from  (be 
"Port  Middlebay  Times:" 

"47  Tbe  public  dinner  to  our  distinguisbed  fellow- 
eolonist  and  townsmai),  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esqdire, 
Port  Middlebay,  IMstrict  Magistrate,  came  off  yesterday 
ill  tbe  large  room  of  tbe  Hotel,  which  was  crowded  to 
suffocation.  It  je  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  forty* 
seven  pereons  must  have  buen  Hccornmodated  with  dinner 
at  one  time,  exclusive  of  the  company  in  the  pas^age  and 
on  tbe  stairs.  The  beauty,  fagbion,  and  eiclusiveness  of 
Port  Middlebay,  flocked  to  do  honor  to  one  so  deservedly 
esteemed,  so  highly  talented,  and  so  widely  popular. 
Doctor  Mell  (of  Colonial  Salem-House  Grammar-School, 
Port  Middlebay)  presided,  and  on  bis  right  eat  tbe  dis- 
tinguished guest  AAer  the  removal  of  tbe  cloth,  and 
the  singing  of  Non  Nobis  (hcautifully  executed,  and  in 
which  we  were  at  no  loss  to  distinguish  the  bell-like  notes 
of  that  gifted  amateur,  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esquirb, 
Junior,)  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  sever- 
ally given  and  rapturously  received.  Dr.  Mel),  in  a 
speech  replete  with  feeling,  then  proposed  *  Our  distin- 
guished Guest,  the  ornament  of  our  town.  Hay  be 
never  leave  us  but  to  better  himself,  and  may  his  euoress 
umong  us  be  such  as  to  render  bis  bettering  himself  im- 
possible I '  The  cheering  with  which  tbe  toast  was  re- 
ceived defies  description.  Again  and  again  it  rose  ami 
fell,  like  ilie  waves  of  ocean.  At  length  all  was  hushed 
and  Wilkins  Micawber,  BsQtriRK,  presented  himself 
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to  return  ihanks.  Par  be  it  from  ns,  in  the  proMal 
cdniparativelj  imperfect  state  of  tlie  resources  of  oat 
establisliment,  to  endeavor  to  follow  our  didtiogoiabed 
townsman  through  the  snicrollily  flowin<;  periods  of  bit 
polished  and  iiighly  ornate  address  1  Suffice  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence ;  and  llwt 
those  passages  in  which  he  more  particularljr  traced  hii 
own  auccesEful  career  to  its  rource,  and  warned  the 
j'OUDger  portion  of  his  Auditory  from  the  ehoab  of  ever 
incurring  pecuniary  liabilities  which  tbej  were  unable  to 
liquidate,  brought  a  tear  into  tlie  manlieet  ejre  present. 
The  remaining  toasta  were  Dr.  Mell  ;  Mrs.  HlCAW- 
BER  (who  grat^full}'  bowed  her  acknowledgmenta  from 
the  side-door,  where  a  galaxj'  of  beauty  was  elevated  on 
chaira,  at  once  to  witness  and  adorn  the  grati^ng 
scene)  ;    Mrs.  Ridoeb  Beob   (lat«  Miss  Micawber) ; 

MnS.  MgLL  ;   WlLKINS   MlCAVBEB,  ESQUIRE,  JCKIOB 

(who  convulsed  the  a.<:scnibly  by  humorously  remarking 
thai  he  found  him^ielf  unable  to  return  thanks  in  a  speech, 
but  would  do  so,  with  their  permission,  in  a  song)  ;  Ubs. 
Micawd£r's  Fauilt  (well  known,  it  is  needless  to  re- 
mark, in  the  motlier-conntry),  &c.  &c  dec.  At  the  oon- 
clusion  of  the  proceedings  the  tables  were  cleared  as 
if  by  art-magic  fur  dancing.  Among  the  votaries  of 
Ti.RP8iCB0RE,  who  disported  themselves  until  Sol  gave 
warning  for  departure,  Wilkins  Micawber,  Esqaire.  Jun- 
or,  and  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss  Helena,  foartb 
laughter  of  Dr.  Mell,  were  particularly  remarkable." 

I  was  looking  back  to  the  name  of  Doctor  Mell,  pleased 
10  have  discovered,  in  these  happier  drcumetancee,  Mr. 
Ht\l,  fonneTlj  yoor  pinched  usher  to  my  Middlesei 
tiiiigistral«,  wten  T&i.  '^ft^BgWaj  \ks«ij».%  to  anollier  pan 
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of  the  paper,  mj  eyes  rested  on  my  own  name,  and  1 
read  thus : 

"TO  DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  ESQUIRE, 
"thb  eminent  author. 

''Mt  Dbab  Sir, 

^  Years  have  elapsed,  since  I  had  an  oppor* 
tnnitj  of  ocularly  perusing  the  lineaments,  now  familiar 
to  the  imaginations  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  civ- 
ilized world. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,  though  estranged  (by  the  force  of 
circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  no  control)  from 
the  personal  society  of  the  friend  and  companion  of  my 
youth,  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  his  soaring  flight 
Nor  have  I  been  debarred, 

*  Though  seas  between  us  braid  ha*  roared,* 

(BtJBNs)  from  participating  in  the  inteUeotoal  feasts  he 
has  spread  before  us. 

'^  1  cannot,  therefore,  allow  of  the  departure  from  this 
place  of  an  individual  whom  we  mutually  respect  and 
esteem,  without,  my  dear  sir,  taking  this  public  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  you,  on  my  own  behalf,  and,  I  may 
undertake  to  add,  on  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Inhabitant! 
of  Port  Middlebay,  for  the  gratification  of  which  yon  are 
the  ministering  agent. 

''Go  on,  my  dear  sir!  Tou  are  not  unknown  here, 
you  are  not  unappreciated.  Though  'remote,'  we  are 
neither  'unfriended,'  'melancholy,'  nor  (I  may  add) 
slow.'  Gro  on,  my  dear  sir,  in  your  Eagle  course  I 
The  inhabitants  of  Port  Middlebay-  may  at  least  aspire 
to  watch  it,  with  delight,  with  entertainment,  with  in- 
ttruction  I 
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'■Among  the  ej-es  elevated  towards  you  froni  llui 
portfoD  of  the  globe,  will  ever  be  found,  while  il  bM 
light  and  life, 

"The 
"Eye 

"  Appertaining  to 

"  WiLKiKS  Mkuwbkb, 
"  MagistnUe." 

I  found,  on  glandng  at  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
newspaper,  that  Mr.  Mtcawber  was  a  diligent  and 
aiteented  comepondent  of  that  JoumaL  There  wu 
another  letter  from  him  in  the  same  paper,  touehiag  a 
bridge ;  there  was  an  advertisement  of  a  coUectioB  of 
Bimilar  letters  by  hira,  to  be  shortiy  repabtished,  b  a 
neat  volume,  "  with  considerable  additiooa  ; "  and,  onieM 
I  aro  very  much  mistaken,  the  Leading  Article  was  his 
also. 

We  talked  much  of  Mr.  Micawber,  cm  raaoy  other 
evenings  while  Mr.  Peggotty  remained  with  us.  He 
lived  with  ua  during  the  whole  term  of  his  stay, —  which, 
I  think,  was  something  leas  than  a  month,  —  and  iu* 
siater  and  my  auat  came  to  London  to  see  hiai.  Agnes 
and  I  parted  from  him  abo«rd.ehip,  when  he  sailed ;  and 
.  we  shall  never  part  from  him  more,  on  earth. 

But  before  he  left,  he  went  with  me  to  Yarmouth,  lo 
see  a  little  tablet  I  had  put  up  in  the  church-yard  to  tb 
nemory  of  Ham.  While  I  was  copying  the  plain  in- 
•cription  for  him  al  hie  request,  I  saw  him  stoops  and 
galiier  a  tufb  of  grass  from  the  grave,  and  a  little  eafUk 

"  For  Em'ly,"  iie  said,  as  he  put  it  in  his  breasL  "I 
promieed,  Uaa'i  Davy." 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 


And  now  mj  written  story  eadg.  I  look  back,  onee 
nore  —  for  the  laM  time  —  before  I  close  these  lenves. 

I  see  myself,  with  Agnes  at  my  side,  jonmeying  along 
tbe  road  of  life.  I  see  our  children  and  our  fHends 
around  ns ;  and  I  bear  the  roar  of  many  voices,  not 
indiflerent  to  me  as  I  travel  on. 

What  faces  are  the  most  distinct  to  me  in  the  fleeting 
crou'd  ?  Lo,  these ;  all  turning  to  me  as  I  ask  my 
thoughts  the  question  ! 

Here  is  my  aunt,  in  stronger  spectacles,  an  old  woman 
of  four^Mre  years  and  more,  but  upright  yet,  and  a 
steady  walker  of  six  miles  at  a  stretch  in  winter  weather. 

Always  with  her,  here  comes  Peggotty,  my  good  old 
tiur^e,  likeniiie  in  spectacles,  accustomed  to  do  needle- 
worit  at  night  very  close  to  the  lamp,  bnt  never  sitting 
down  to  it  without  a  bit  of  wax-candle,  a  yard  measure  - 
in  a  little  house,  and  a  work-box  with  a  pictare  of  S(. 
Paul's  upon  the  lid. 

The  cheeks  and  arms  of  Peggotty,  so  hard  and  red  in 
my  childish  days,  when  I  wondered  why  the  birds  didn't 
peck  her  in  preference  to  apples,  are  shrivelled  now  j 
and  her  eyes,  that  used  to  darken  their  whole  neighlior- 
hood  in  her  face,  are  fainter  (though  they  glitter  i^lilt) ; 
but  her  rough  forelluger,  which  I  once  associated  wii'i  « 
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pocket  nutmeg-grater,  is  jnst  the  same,  and  when  I  see 
in;  least  child  catching  at  it  as  it  totters  from  my  aunt  to 
her,  I  think  of  our  little  parlor  at  home,  wlien  I  couM 
scaixjelj  walk.  My  aunt'e  old  disappointment  is  set 
right,  now.  She  is  godmother  to  a  real  living  Betsej 
Trotnood ;  and  Dora  (the  next  in  order)  says  she  spoilt 

There  is  something  bulky  in  Peggotty's  pocket.  It  ii 
nothing  smaller  than  the  Crocodile -Book,  which  is  ia 
rather  a  dilapidated  condition  by  this  time,  with  diren 
of  the  leaves  torn  and  stitched  across,  but  which  Peg- 
gotty  czhibils  to  the  children  as  a  precious  relic.  I  find 
it  very  curious  to  see  my  own  infant  face  looking  up  at 
me  from  the  Crocodile  stories ;  and  to  be  reminded  by 
it  of  my  old  acquaintance  Brooks  of  ShefDeld. 

Among  my  boys,  this  summer  holiday  time,  I  see  an 
old  man  making  giant  kites,  and  gazing  at  them  in  the 
air,  with  a  delight  for  which  there  are  no  words.  He 
greets  me  rapturously,  and  whispers,  with  many  nods  and 
winks,  "  Trotwood,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  shall 
finii^h  the  Memorial  when  I  have  nothing  else  lo  do,  and 
that  your  aunt's  the  most  extraordioary  woman  in  the 
world,  eirl" 

Who  is  this  bent  lady,  supporting  herself  by  a  stick, 
and  showing  me  a  countenance  in  which  there  are  soma 
ti'aces  of  old  pride  and  beauty,  feebly  contending  with  ■ 
querulous,  imbecile,  fretful  wandering  of  the  mind  ?  She 
is  in  a  garden  ;  and  near  her  stands  a  sharp,  dark,  with- 
ered woman,  with  a  white  scar  on  ber  lip.  Let  me  bent 
what  tliey  say. 

"  Rosa,  I  have  forgotten  this  gentleman's  name." 

Bosa  bends  over  her,  and  cnlb  to  her,  "  Mr.  Copp« 
field." 
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^  I  am  glad  to  see  jou,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  yon 
are  in  moaming.     I  hope  Time  will  be  good  to  you." 

Her  impatient  attendant  scolds  her,  tells  her  I  am  not 
in  mourning,  bids  her  look  again,  tries  to  rouse  her. 

^'  You  have  seen  ray  son,  sir,"  says  the  elder  lady. 
Are  you  reconciled  ?  " 

Looking  fixedly  at  me,  she  puts  her  hand  to  her  for^ 
head,  and  moans.  Suddenly,  she  cries,  in  a  terrible  voice, 
**  Rosa,  come  to  me.  He  is  dead  1 "  Rosa,  kneelidg  at 
her  feet,  by  turns  caresses  her,  and  quarrels  with  her ; 
now  fiercely  telling  her,  ^^  I  loved  him  better  than  you 
ever  did  ! " — now  soothing  her  to  sleep  on  her  breast, 
likt  a  sick  child.  Thus  I  leave  them  ;  thus  I  always 
find  them ;  thus  they  wear  their  time  away,  from  year  to 
year. 

What  ship  comes  sailing  home  from  India,  and  what 
English  lady  is  this,  married  to  a  growling  old  Scotch 
Croesus  with  great  fiaps  of  ears.  Can  this  be  Julia 
Mills  ? 

Indeed  it  is  Julia  Mills,  peevish  and  fine,  with  a  black 
man  to  carry  cards  and  letters  to  her  on  a  golden  salver, 
and  a  copper-colored  woman  in  linen,  with  a  bright  hand- 
kerchief round  her  head,  to  serve  her  Tiffin  in  her  dress- 
ing-room. But  Julia  keeps  no  diary  in  these  days  ;  never 
sings  Affection's  Dirge ;  eternally  quarrels  with  the  old 
Scotch  Croesus,  who  is  a  sort  of  yellow  bear  with  a 
tanned  hide.  Julia  rs  steeped  in  money  to  the  throat, 
and  talks  and  thinks  of  nothing  else.  I  liked  her 
better  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Or  perhaps  this  is  the  Desert  of  Sahara  !  For,  though 
Julia  has  a  stately  house,  and  mighty  company,  and  sump- 
tuous dinners  every  day,  I  see  no  green  growth  near  her ; 
nothing  that  can  ever  come  to  fruit  or  flower.    What  Julia 
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GftUs  "  Boaetj,"  I  see ;  Bmong  it  Hr.  Jade  Miildoo,  (raw 
bis  Patent  Place,  sneering  at  the  band  that  gave  it  bin, 
and  speaking  to  roe  of  the  Doctor,  as  "  so  charmingl; 
antique."  But  when  sotiety  is  tbe  name  for  sucb  hoUow 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  Julia,  and  when  iu  breeding  ia 
professed  indifference  lo  everytbing  that  eao  advance  cr 
can  retard  mankind,  I  tbink  we  roust  bave  lost  ou^ 
selves  in  that  same  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  had  bettw 
find  tbe  way  out. 

And  lo,  the  Doctor,  always  our  good  friend,  laboring 
at  his  Dictionnry  (somewhere  about  the  letter  D),  and 
happy  in  his  home  and  wife.  Also  the  Old  Soldier,  on 
a  considerably  reduced  footing,  and  by  no  means  ao  in* 
Buential  as  in  days  of  yore  1 

Working  at  his  chambers  in  tbe  Tem[ile,  with  a  bu.4y 
aspect,  and  his  liair  (where  lie  is  not  bald)  made  more 
rebellious  than  ever  by  the  constant  friction  of  his  law- 
yer's wig,  I  come,  in  a  later  time,  upon  my  dear  old  T»d- 
dles.  ma  table  ia  covered  with  thick  piles  of  papers ; 
and  I  sity,  aK  I  look  around  roe : 

"  If  Sophy  were  your  clerk,  now,  Traddles,  she  would 
have  enough  to  do  1 " 

"  You  may  say  that,  my  dear  Copperfield  I  But  tbosa 
were  capital  days,  too,  in  Holborn  Court  I     Were  they 

"  When  sbe  told  you  you  would  be  a  Judge  ?  But 
it  was  not  the  town-talk  thtnl" 

"  At  all    events,"   says   Traddles,    "  if    I    ever  am 

"  Why,  you  know  you  will  be." 
"  Well,  my  dear  0>pperfield,  when  I  am  one,  I  tball 
tell  the  story,  as  I  said  I  would." 
We  walk  Away,  nTdi-W-Kna.    I  am  goii^  to  have  ■ 
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fiiniilj  dinner  with  Traddles.  It  is  Sophy's  birthday; 
and,  on  our  road,  Traddles  discourses  to  me  of  the 
good  fortune  he  has  enjoyed. 

^  I  really  have  been  able,  my  dear  Copperfield,  to  do 
all  that  I  had  most  at  heart  There's  the  Reverend 
Horace  promoted  to  that  living  at  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year;  there  are  our  two  boys  receiving 
the  very  best  education,  and  distinguishing  themselves 
as  steady  scholars  and  good  fellows ;  there  are  three  of 
the  girls  married  very  comfortably;  there  are  three 
more  living  with  us ;  there  are  three  more  keeping 
house  for  the  Reverend  Horace  since  Mrs.  Crewler'fi 
decease ;  and  all  of  them  happy. 

•*  Except "  —  I  suggest 

•*  £xcept  the  Beauty,"  says  Traddles.  •*  Yes.  It  waa 
very  unfortunate  that  she  should  marry  such  a  vagabond. 
But  there  was  a  certain  dash  and  glare  about  him  that 
caught  her.  However,  now  we  have  got  her  safe  at  oui 
house,  and  got  rid  of  him,  we  must  cheer  her  up  again." 

Traddles's  house  is  one  of  the  very  houses  —  or  it 
easily  may  have  been  —  which  he  and  Sophy  used  to 
parcel  out,  in  their  evening  walks.  It  is  a  large  house ; 
but  Traddles  keeps  his  papers  in  his  dressing  room,  and 
his  boots  with  his  papers;  and  he  and  Sophy  squeeze 
themselves  into  upper  rooms,  reserving  the  best  bedrooms 
for  the  Beauty  and  the  girls.  There  is  no  room  to  spare 
in  the  house ;  for  more  of  ^  the  girls  "  are  here,  and  al 
ways  are  here,  by  some  accident  or  other,  than  I  knovv 
how  to  count.  Here,  when  we  go  in,  is  a  crowd  of  them, 
running  down  to  the  door,  and  handing  Traddles  about 
to  be  kissed,  until  he  is  out  of  breath.  Here,  established 
in  perpetuity,  is  the  poor  Beauty,  a  widow  with  a  little 
girl ;  here,  at  dinner  on  Sophy's  birthday,  are  the  three 
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mflrried  girls  with  their  three  husbands,  and  one  of  the 
hu^baod's  brothers,  and  another  husband's  cousin,  and 
another  husband's  sister,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  en 
gaged  to  the  cousin.  Traddles,  exactly  the  same  simplr, 
anafiected  fellow  as  be  ever  was,  sits  at  the  foot  ot  the 
large  table  like  a  Patriarch;  and  Sophy  beams  upon  him 
from  the  head,  across  a  cheerful  space  that  is  certainlj 
not  glittering  with  Britannia  melsL 

And  now,  as  I  close  my  task,  subduing  my  desire  to 
linger  yet,  these  faces  fade  away.  But,  one  face,  shining 
on  me  like  a  Heavenly  light  by  which  I  see  all  other 
objects,  is  above  them  and  beyond  them  alL     And  that 


I  turn  my  head,  and  nee  it,  in  its  beautiful  serenity, 
beside  me.  My  lamp  bums  low,  and  I  have  written  far 
into  the  iitght ;  but  the  dear  presence,  without  which  I 
iverc  nothing,  bears  me  company. 

0  Agne&  O  my  soul,  so  may  thy  face  be  by  me  wheo 
I  close  my  life  indeed  [  so  may  I,  when  realities  are 
melting  from  me  like  the  shadows  which  I  now  dismis*, 
■till  God  thee  near  me,  pointing  upward  1 
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